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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thf great and unejcpccled length to which the two Debates at the India- 
House, reported in our present Number, hare extended, prevents us from 
giving the third Debate {of which, however, our Reporter has taken ample 
notes), until the ensuing month. There is already, however, more matter 
for perusal, and more subject for rcjleetion, in the two now given, than most 
Readers will be prepared to pursue to the end. It will, therefore, be a relief 
to them, as well as to ourselves, to reserve the third Debate until a future 
Number, which we prejer to giving it in an abridged or imperfect form ; 
and the space previously occupied by the two frsf, precludes the practica- 
bility of giving the third at equal length, without excluding all other matter, 
and rendering the Work a mere record of these Debates. 

The large portion of our pages, already devoted to this object, must also 
plead our excuse for the omission of many interesting articles piwparedfor 
the present Number, but now unavoidably postponed till the ensuing Month. 
Among these are Reviews of the Work before adverted to, on the Coloniza- 
tion of India — of the Memoirs of Baber-^of the Kxilc^of Captain Kep- 
peWs Travels— and other new Publications : besides the continuation of the 
Series of papers on the Rise and Progress of the British Power in India-^ 
on the State of the Cape of Good Hope, by a Colonist— Excursions on the 
Banks of the Nik— History of the Introduction of Coffee into Europe— 
Dr. Graham's New Medical Work— the Scrampore Missionaries— Notice on 
the Indians of Mount Carmel— Several Letters from India on subjects of 
public interest— and other shorter pieces ; to all of which we shall give the 
tarliest practicable insertion. 
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BRITISH-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In the fourth year of our labours in liJiigland, and 

y''astin«‘ back our view over the period diiriiifc which tliis Journal 
has now liceii before the British as well as the Indian Public, it 
is with feelings of gratitude and jdeasure that we behold, on all 
sides, pioofs of that increMsiug inten‘st in the Adairs of the Eastern 
IVorld whicli it was the principal object of its original publication to 
excite. It has happened, unfortunalidy for our^clve.s, that the discus- 
sion of an individual case has occupied a vi'iy large, and, as some 
may consiih'r, a (lisj)roporli<uiat(‘ share of our .space and attention. 
But it may at least be coninnlcd to us, that during all the period 
of this painful and protraiJed discus.sion, no great general (juestion, 
no inipoitant juiblic interest, and no other case of individual op- 
pression has been ov(M looked or neglected. It was our misfortune, 
and not our choice, that the often agitated subject of tlie plunder 
of private property and the invasion of public rights, both of which 
were etl'ected by the meuMires pursued tow.uals the Press in India, 
were destined to assume so prominent a jilace in our jiages. If the au- 
thors of these wrongs abroad, or their sujiporters iit home, had done 
justice to the comphiinants at the eaily jieriod of tlu'ir petitioning 
for redress, no more would have InuMi [u'aidof the subject, beyond 
that occasional advertence to facts and malteisof history, which is 
necessary to the elucidation of .ill questions involving the wisdom or 
error of certain coursi‘s of policy pursued by men in authority. 
They have chosen, houever, to persist to the fast, in their refusal 
of justice ; and the perseveraiice manifested by those who still .siiller 
under the calamity is n(»t more remarkable than the ohslinacy of 
those who iutlieted it : the only ditfeience being, that oppiessors who 
have committed or lainnte.aanced any grievous wiong, may m.aintaia 
Hipir ground in sullen silence, and never appiair to have their 
thoughts occupied on the subject ; while the oppressed, cannot 
equally maintain their claims to relief without that frequent repeti- 
B 2 
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tion of their case, which, in the end, becomes painful even to those 
who would gladly sec it redressed, and thus operates insensibly to 
the injury of the parties ag<![iicved. It is clear, however, that this 
fastidiousness may be carried to such an extreme as to pass the 
limits of equity and reason. If the great questions of the Freedom 
of the Subject— Religious Toleration— Liberty of the Press— Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade — Catholic Emancipation — and others, 
which have for years, in succession, agitated the whole civilized 
world, had each been discussed for a brief period only, and then 
abandoned because they had become, in the cant phraseology of 
the day,“ stale” and “ threadbare,” the success of those, in which 
truth and justice have ultimately triumphed over error and ini- 
quity, would never have been ac.hiev<‘d. ft is only by perseverance 
in a good cause, that any great public right has ever he('n won 
from those who withhold it from a nation’s enjoyment. It is by the 
same unbending perseverance only, that pjjvate rights aie to be 
equally secured ; and altliougbit may sometimes bappen that both 
public and private wrongs remain forages iinrcdrcssed, yet, as long 
as they are unrcdiessed, it is the duty of those who arc the victims 
of such wrongs never to relax in their demaiids of justice ; nor can 
there ever anive a period when, in the strictness of truth, it is proper 
to abandon any claim founded in light, until that claim is satisfied ; 
although it may he politic to shape the lime, the mode, and manner 
of its pleadings, to the temiier of surrounding eiicuinstaiiecs, to the 
bent and linmonr ol the age*, and to the cluiraeter of mCn and man- 
ners, as wc find this intliicncing the events of the times. 

We have said thus mncli in extemmtion (apology would ho an 
insincere and inappropriate term) of any ajijiarentiy undue atten- 
tion to matters, which some may eonstnie into merely jiersonal 
claims, whereas we regard and advocate them as questions of pub- 
lic import, involving, as they must in (heir issue, the rights of 
thousands ; fur, if it he established as lawful and just, that owe 
British subject, legally residing in India, may he arbilrarily de- 
spoiled, without the power of the law to pioteet him, it follows, as 
an inevitable consequence, that every oth(*r British subject who 
may be settled there, though surrounded with friends and fortune, 
lives, breathes, and holds his very being, on the frail and unoeilaiii 
tenure of any liitiire ruler’s caprice ; against the dcstt active cjfect 
ot which there can he no verdict, -no appeal, -no hope of re- 
al ess. If this bo not a public question, it is dilficult to say what 
IS. It has been at least as mueh from the conviction of its being 
a question of importance to every Englishman living, as from oiir 
unlorfunate personal connection with the case, that we have dis- 
cussed it so frequently and so fully ; and cited in our justification 
the sentiment of one of the most powerful writci’S in the English 
anguage, who says, with a force of truth and argument that has 
DOW become irresistible,— « One precedent creates another. They 
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soon accuiniilatc, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most 
dangerous measures ; and, where they do suit exactly, the defect 
is supplied by analogy.*' 

We revert, from this digression, to the more gratifying assu- 
rance, that in almost every class and circle of society in England an 
interest has been awakened towards [ndia, such as has not been 
witnessed for the last half century. For a very long space of time 
there has not been so many works on India issued from the English 
press as within the last two years ; and others arc announced as 
in preparation. At no period wlmtever do we remember India and 
its concerns occupying so large a sliare of attention in the Periodi- 
cal Journals of the day, of which we gave abundant proofs in 
our last, and shall add others in our present Number From the 
higher Periodicals this will gradually pass to the Weekly and Daily 
Journals of the Metropolis, and from them to the Provincial Papers; 
so that, when the ti,ine shall arrive (which is now fast approaching) 
for the discussionof the great questions ofindian policy and govern- 
ment, there will be found, in both Houses of Parliament, and among 
all classes of people, more accurate information, on Indian affairs 
in general, than at any previous period of our history in which the 
subject has been agitated, at the periodical expirations and renewals 
(d’ the East India Eompany’s charter. This is all that is wanted to 
secure that freedom of commerce, and reform of system in go- 
vernment, from which India and England would reciprocally benefit 
so largely ; and this, we feel assured, the growing interest of the 
subject in the eyes of the Hritish nation will ultimately effect. 

We rejoice at the opportunity afforded us to lay before the 
readers of the Orfcntal Herald a very striking proof of the in- 
creasing interest in the affairs of India to which we have alluded, 
and, at the same time, to invite their serious attention and cordial 
assistance towards the accomjdishment of an object which all who 
desire the progress of improvement must, we think, approve. A 
Prospectus of an Association has been drawn up by some sincere 
aiid ardent friends of India, to the views and professions of which 
it is conceived the most scrupulous cannot object, ft was at first 
intended to give it private circulation only, and to obtain, by that 
means, sufficient co-operation for the commencement of the Institu- 
tion. Put it has, on refiection, been rightly conceived, that the 
object being an honourable one, and its accomplishment requiring 
public and general aid, no mode of announcing and developing its 
views could be so proper as that of giving it at once extensive circu- 
lation through the medium of some Public Journal devoted more 
especially to the advocacy ofindian interests, among the numerous 
and habitual readers of which little doubt could be entertained but 
that a sufficient number of individuals might be at once obtained to 
carry tbc plan and purpose of the Institution into immediate opera- 
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tioii. In this hope, wo proceed to lay before our readers the pro- 
spectus itself; 

BRITISH-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In looking around on the cITorts hitherto made, and still making, by the 
benevolent portion of the British Public for the improvement of distant coun- 
tries, and the increase of happiness to their inhabitants, it is a matter of regret 
as well as of surprise to observe, that the vast and teeming (’ontinent of Asia, 
the earliest peopled and the earliest advanced in the arts of life, to which 
Europe herself is indebted for the first rays of knowledge that lieamed on her 
benighted forests, is almost entirely neglected. While Africa has an “ Insti- 
tution ” and an “ AssocLation,” each formed for the expiess pin pose of pro- 
moting its improvement, and each ranking among its patrons, directors, and 
associates, several inembtn’S of the Royal Family, and a long list of the most 
distinguished peers and commoneis of (Jreat Britain, Asia has yet no institutions* 
whatever established in England to befriend hiT, or to make the agricultural, 
commercial, political, and moral impiovementof that (juarterof the globe the 
real object of their care and attention. 

It will bo admitted, however, by all who reflect on the subject, that though 
philanthropists must desire to extend to every poition of tlie globe that know- 
ledge and happiness ivliich each may be equally fitted to enjoy ; yet, ns com- 
pared with Africa, Asia has a thousand claims on our especial jireference and 
protection. But there is one portion of Asia more jjjpculiarly entitled to claim 
the aid of British benevolence ; namelj, the vast country of [ndiariow subject 
to our exclusive dominion, from which thousands of British fnmilies derive 
their wealth and considerulimi, while, instead of making any adequate return 
for these advantages, they brinigwith them from that country all the wealth 
there acquired by them, and devote no portion of it to relieve the continued 
impoverishment and degradation of its countless inhabitants. 

For a long period, imloed, the sympathies of English hearts, though they 
have been often awakened to the relief of misery in other ({uarters of the globe, 
havo been almost insensible to the wrongs nud sufl'erings of tlu' Natives of 
India; but, during the last few years of its unhappy history, events have 
arisen by which the attention of the whole civiliml Morld has been directed 
to the state of our possessions in the East. Our own countrymen wonder at 
the continued exclusion of British capital, skill, and enterprise, from a field so 
peculiarly inviting and inexhaustible, while these are freely allowed to go and 
enrich other nations and other lands ; and foreigners, of every class exult !it 
the manifest decline of onr popularity in Asia, to which nothing more efiectually 
contributes than this exclusion of British subjects, generally, from a partici- 
pation in its agricultural and commercial wealth. 

That this state, of things ought no longer to remain, to the injury of India 
itself, and the reproach of her avowed friends und’protectors, all reflecting and 
benevolent men must admit. The manufacturer of England desires a more ex- 
tended con.sumption for the various productions of his labour and skill ; the 
merchant asks fora removal of restrictions on articles of Indian produce essen- 
tial to his commercial returns from thence ; the friend of political improvement 
wishes for a better system of government than the one which now prevails in that 
country ; the philanthropist breathes his ardent p.ajer for a more enlightened 
morality, and the elevation of its despairing millions, .from a state of degrada- 
tion and suffering, to a condition of re.spectability and enjoyment 
At present, however, all these classes act separately and indepeudt*ntlv o'" 
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each Ollier ; — Ibero is no co-operation, no system, in the prosecution of which 
all cordially unite the efforts of one class are often found to counteract, 
rather than to aid, those of another; — and, consequently, much money is ex- 
pended, and much labour bestowed on efforts which, from these causes, fail to 
produce a corresponding effect. 

To remedy this evil, it is proposed to form an extensivo and general co-ope- 
rative Society, for the promotion of improvement in our Anglo- Asiatic pos- 
sessions, to be called, “ The Rritish-Indian Associatiotn,” and to invite men 
of rank, of wealth, of talent, and of influence, from all classes of society, to 
join it. 

The objects of the As.sociation will be confined strictly within the limits 
which its name implies. Whatever may have a tendency to increase and im- 
prove the agricultural productions, to extend the commerce, to enlighten lh« 
inhal)ifants, or to meliorate the institutions of British India, will be especially 
the subject of their deliberations ; and from among these, whatever is likely 
to be (iroductive of the most immedlale, as well as iho most extensive benefits, 
will have the earliest claims to their adoption. 

To represent, as well as to embrace, the interests of all the several classes 
before enunuTated, it is projiosed to have a board of management, consisting 
of an equal number of the following descriptions of persons, as far as the rela- 
tive proportions ofeach can be obtained ; namely, members of the legislature; 
merehants and manufacturers ; and friends of education and knowledge ; — with 
|)ower to add indefinitely to their numbers. 

'riiis board to hold its sittings in London, and branch committees to bu 
established in Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and such other large' towns as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of co-operation and correspondence on the objects of the Association. 

Boards of assistance to be cstal)lishe<l also in Ealcuffa, Madras, Bombay, 
Penang, and Singapore, formed of British and Native Indian members, in 
equal portions, for the jmrpose of communicating to the managing board in 
London the requisite information on all subjects of their inquiry, and of 
procuring aid at each of their respective stations for carrying into effect the 
great objects in which their interests must be so deeply involved. 

It is believed that by twelve months of well-directed cxerlion.s, this Associa- 
tion may be so permanently established in this country, and embrace so largo 
a portion of the people of England, from the different classes before enumerated, 
that there will be few objects of their desire which they will not bo able legally . 
and honourably to obtain ; while the co-operation to bo expected in India may, 
in the course of another year, be, no doubt, brought into useful influence 
and action. 

Hitherto, individual efforts in behalf of tho great interests of India have not 
been wanting ; but they have been fruitlessly wasted, in hopeless and una- 
vailing struggles against superior force. The co-operation here invited will 
accomplish what no indivdual exertion could perform ; and to tho advantage 
of union in funds and labours, will bo added that of caution and prudence in 
the deliberation of numbers, and the aid of experience, as well as of talent, to 
guide and temper tho energies of more active zeal. 

Persons desirous of promoting the objects proposed to be accomplished by 
this Institution, are reijuosted to forward their communications to that effect, 
addressed “ for tho British Indian Association, 99, Tavistock Square and 
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when a sufhcient number of names are obtained, aGeneral Meellng of the par« 
ties interested will be convened, to determine, by the voice of the majority, the 
necessary measures for the farther development of their views, and to appoint 
a body of Directors for the purpose of carrying the objects of the Association 
into immediate effect. 

After the frank avowal and disclosure of the end proposed, and 
the means intended to be pursued for its attainment, by which the 
preceding document is characterized, it can be hardly necessary 
for us to add a word in comment. While there is an “ Oriental 
Club/’ for the privilege of belonging to which, and enjoying its 
cheap breakfasts and good dinners, a thousand members have been 
found ready to pay a handsome entrance-fee and an annual coiitri- 
hution of several guineas ; — while we have a “ Royal Asiatic Society,” 
over which even the President of the Board of Control feels it an 
honour to preside, and to which the most noble, most wealthy, 
and most learned of the land arc ambitious to belong, for tbo grati- 
fication of hearing the unintelligible antiquities of India arul the 
fabulous events of its unauthcuticated history and intricate mytho- 
logy detailed and discussed in its assemblies, to the great benefit 
perhaps of the reputation of certain pundits and poets who livea 
some thousand years ago, but of little or no utility to the existing 
race ; — while these Institutions not merely flourisli, but enjoy royal 
patronage, and extensive countenance and support, tlicre can surely 
be no difficulty in finding an equal number of persons who think the 
promotion of happiness among the living as dignified an object 
of pursuit as the unravelling the mystic meanings of the dead ; or 
an equal number of others who conceive that to be instrumental in 
promoting the improvement of the institutions of India, and the 
benefiting of millions thereby, may be as wortliy an object of 
ambition ns the being ballotted for and admitted to lounge 
away the most valuable hours of existence in the splendid saloons of 
the Club House in (ilrosvcnor Street, or 11 anovor Square; more espe- 
cially, when a participation in all (lie enjoyniciits of doing good, 
which the “ British-Indian Association ” holds out to the accept- 
ance of its members, may he purchased at less than one-fourth 
the rate of expense for which the honours of either of the other 
Institutions are attainable. 

There is, no doubt, room for the indulgence of every variety of 
taste ; nor need cither of these inodes of gratifying the peculiar 
propensities of men at all interfere with the other. Let the lover 
of good cheer enjoy his hour at the Club, and the antiquarian de- 
vour his portion of mythology and mystic lore at the rooms of the 
Society. Each may find it some relief, if only in its contrast and 
variety, to give an equal portion of his existence to the consideration 
of other topics; and thus, as men of every diversity of pursuit and 
opinion may unite in an enjoyment susceptible, one would hope, 
of affording pleasure to all, there seems no reason to despair of ob- 
taining, for the “ British-Indian Association,” as rapid and as nu- 
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nieroas an accession of inombors as oithtM* of those to which, though 
more recent in point of date, it may yet he made n pleasing and a 
powerful auxiliary. In this hope, we sincerely and heartily com- 
mend the Association " to our readers and to the woHd. 


LINES.—BY MISS 8. E. HATFIELD. 

[The following lines have been transmillcil to us by the ainiablo and accom- 
plished authoress of ‘ The Wanderer of Scandinavia,’ Miss S. E. Hatkikld, 
a Reyiew of whose Poem was contained in the ‘Oriental Herald’ for 
October. M e gladly give them an early place in our pages.] 

Line*- n vitten previous to commenday my eveniny's application to ‘ The 
Wanderer of IScandinavia ’ 

Now to luy task, — my task again. 

The battle-field, the crimson’d plain ; 

The marching bands, the standard-i bright, 

Tlie gleaming falchion’s ligh'.ning light ; 

The shout for Freedom echoed far, 

Hallooing the brazen notes of w ar.— 

These must gleam along my strain, — 

These be heard and heard again : 

Fare thee well, sw< et social hour, 

Fare thee well, thou moonlit bower, 

I'^ue tlii'C well, thou stariy sky, 

I must g.i/e no more on thy canopy 

Hut with fancy's eye, — jes, I lose thee not, 

'I'hy lights ate through my casement brought, — 

I weave their briglitnes', in my lay, 

Alternate with the streaks of day ; 

Yes, I bear thee still in my heart and eye, 

Sweet Nature ! and oh I la'.icrty 
Is ever, ever join’d with thee. 

1 doubly to thy sway btdong. 

When I essay her sacred song. 

Now to my task, — Oh! every muse 
That drinks Parnassus’ golden dews, 

I would invite ye, but ’twere vain 
To wait upon my varying strain. 

TNo— be the theme, the theme alone. 

The inspirer of each minstrel tone, — 

Burst from each chord the sounds of strife, 

As if it were a trump of war ; 

Such notes as raise the dead to life, 

Wlien Victory flies o’er Freedom’s car. 

And thou shall be to me, in spite 
Of scorn, neglect, and sorrow’s blight, 
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\ sweet remembrancer of hours 
Gone past in silence, yet in bliss, 

When I have stole from social bowers, 

(Those bowers my absence coulii not miss.) 
To be alone with thee and heaven, 

Who saw my bosom to thee given. 

Yet frown’d not, nor to<»k back the power 
It gave to wile that loncdy hour ; 

'But still sent hope to urge me on, 

Till every arduous path was won : 

And why? — because I sought not fame 
Alone ; but, midst the earthly flame. 

There was a spark of holier fire. 

Unseen by earth, that mounted highm : 

A wish to be by some young breast, 

Blest for the nobleness that blest ; 

A wish that, in my wandeiing line, 

Some flower would spring, that migbl eptw iiic. 
Without empoisoning the hmiif, — 

A wish to be of those a [i.iit, 

Wlio have in low, and lonely slate, 
l^ossossed a soul to conseeraU^ 

'Po otln'rs’ good, — to the unborn, 

All solitary left, and lone. 

To be companion, friend, and clieerer ; — 

And oh ! (if there can anghi bo dearer,) 

'Phe inspirer of the holy <i(*ed. 

That captive Kingdoms eist has freed. 

Or the high soul in fetters bound. 

Oh ! thus to be with glory crown’d, 

Even in one’s grave, is such a thought 
Of blessedness, as oft hath fraught 
My soul with scorn of every bar. 

And lifted it to realms afar 
Above the world, above its wiles, 

Above its frowns, above its smiles, — 

All, all alike, and all contemn’d. 

So that of heaven I were unblamed,— 

So that, its high intent fulfill’d. 

My breast with its approval thrill’d.— 

Now to my task, — my task again ; 

Oh, heaven 1 be mine such sacred stiani, 

Pure as would please thine own pure ear, 

If thou could condescend to hear ; 

Yet fraught enough with feelings of earth, 

To please the beings of its birth ; 

In innocence to thrill the heart. 

Yet keep its finest pulse for thee ; 

While Freedom’s flame it doth impart. 

And bid it pant for Liberty ! 

To raise t!ie eternal wish to be 
Ne’er from Thy blest obedience fiec ! 


S. E. H. 
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[The following Arlicle was drawn up while the Mriler was residing on life 
frontier of Cairer-latul in th ‘ early part of the present >oar and lh« 

whole of the facts detailed (with the exception of a few notes and observations 
since added) have been submitted to the olllcial consideration of his Majesty’s 
(oinmissioners of Imiuiry. What rteps those genllennyi may have taken to 
in\«stigate the matters thus brought under their notice will, of course, appear 
when their long-expected lleport is sent forth. In the meanwhile, the writer 
considers if his obvious duty to gi\efull publicity to transactions deeply 
affecting the condition of an important seltlenuMit, and the chaiacter of the 
British nation itself, Thcje are occasions wlnn it may bo dangerous to coU' 
fide loo implicitly in the zeal and imparl ialily v\en of well disposed men ; then* 
arc occasions, also, w’hen sihnee, though safe, m.iv be ciiuiinal ; and such he 
considers the piesent. — Arru ) 

Jii Older to give a cleiir and e(Miiieeied view »)i' tin' slate of this 
frontier under Lord Charles Somerset’s administriitio’n, I slmll (akc 
a rapid survey of it during the last S(‘ven or eight years, — premis- 
ing simply, tliat my information, in regard to smdi matters as liavn 
not coni(‘ directly under my own ohserv.atioii, has not hoen collected 
from loose reports, hut from intelligent and tiust-worthy individuals, 
most of wliom resided on the frontier during the whole of Ihe period 
I refer toy and scvcial \w<‘re personally acqiiaintod with many of the 
transactions I am about to desciibe. 

The corps of disciplined llottmitots called the (’tipo Regiment, 
had been found, from long experience, greatly superior to European 
troops for the defence of the colony against the inroads of the 
Caffers. Sir John Cradock had augmented tliat corps ; and under 
the late Colonel Craham, it had been completidy organised — was 
commanded by able and experienced officers — was in a perfect state 
of efficiency, and about 800 strong. 

The CalTers had been expelled from the Znrcveld, and driven 
across tlie Fish River. The frontier w'as well guarded, and in a 
state of tranquillity. 

At this period (IH 17 ) the Colonial Government thought fit to 
reduce the Cape Regiment to a single company of 150 men, (who 
were retained as guides for the Fuiopoaii troops,) on the pretence 
that the expense of paying it was loo great for the Colonial Trea- 
sury, and that the services of the enrolled Iloltentofs were rn'ccs- 
sary to the boors. 

Whether this measure originated with the Colonial (lovrniment, 
or was first proposed from home, f cannot precisely say ; hut, if the 
latter, it does not seem at all probable lliat the reduction would 
have been insisted on if it had not met with the full concurrence of 
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Lord Cliarlo.‘5 Somerset. The utility of the corps had been suffi- 
ciently proved. If there were no private interests or personal 
piques to serve by the reduction, there was at least most culpable 
ignorance or disregard to the security of the frontier. 

For a short period, however, the fatal consequences of this mea- 
sure were rather apprehended than felt. The Caffer tribes, who 
some years before had been driven out of the Ziireveld, were at 
peace with the colony ; and but for our interference with their in- 
ternal disputes, might have remained so. But in the year 1818, 
these tribes quarrelled with the chief Gaika on certain matters of 
internal polity. The adverse parties came to blows, and Gaika, 
being worsted, applied to the Colonial Government for aid. 

This was too tempting an occasion for getting a dash among the 
Caffer herds to be let pass ; besides, it was in the cause of kgiti- 
least Loid Charles Somerset had dubbed Gaika the 
true King; " and, although the mass of tlie nation refused to ac- 
knowledge him, he was of course to be supported. It was in short 
precisely the game of Prince Hilt and Ferdinand VII. on a small 
scale. The Buitish troops were sent in to chastise the “ insurgent^',” 
and to reinstate our worthy ally, “ King Gaika,” in his regal pre- 
rogatives— of approjiiiating, at his pleasure, the cattle and wives 
of the other chiefs. 

The naked Caffers, armed only with clubs and javelins, could, of 
course, offer little resistance to their British invaders. They were 
every where driven into the thickets, and their country plundered 
of cuttle to an immense amount. In the course of a few weeks, 
upwards of 20,000 head were captured ; about one-half of which 
were given to Gaika : the rest were brought into the colony, and 
partly sold, partly distributed among the boors. The appropriation 
of the money derived from the sale of those cattle remains yet 
to be accounted for. ^ 


The Cutler tribes, with the exception of Gaika and his adherents, 
bus rendered desperate (as every sensible man had foreseen) by 
being deprived of nearly all their property, and of almost their en- 
tire means of subsistence, now began to pour into the colony in vast 
numbers to recapture their own herds, or to seize in reprisal those 
ot the colonists. Their vengeance had been wantonly provoked, 
and It IS little wonder if bloodshed often accompanied robbery. 
Ihe colonists were soon forced to abandon a great part of the 
fronhci distiicts. There were only European troops to defend the 
country, and those weak in point of numbers, and ill-adapted for 

were, with their 

t c " '’“I*'*® soldiery, wlio could not, like 

the Hottentots, pursue them successfully into the jungles. Not a 

tc r/vilTZ/nr m The Hot- 

tentot village of Thcopohs was repeatedly assaulted, and with dif- 
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ficulty defended by 100 muskets. The Moravian settlement of 
White lliver was burned down. Graham's Town itself, the head- 
quarters of the British troops, was at length attacked by a formid- 
able force of 9000 men, and within a Imir’s-breadth of being carried, 
Uitenhage, Someiset, and Graatf Reiiiet, were thought in danger, 
and a general panic prevailed througliout the colony. 

Notwitltstanding all this, the expediency of re-cstahlishing the 
Cape Hegiment had not yet become fully apparent to his Kxcellcncy 
the Governor. It remained in statu quo., excepting that the few 
Hottentot dragoons, who had ])een retained as post-riders about 
Newlands and Simon’s Town, iiad grown into a troop under the 
command of (Uplain Henry Somerset- Tim colonial finances and 
the service of the farmers could as yet admit of nothing farther. 

It had bc'conie absedntely necessary, however, to adopt some mea- 
sures for the defe’iee of th.e colony. A general arnmment of the 
inhabitants was resort(Ml to. The farmers wore called out from tin* 
vicinity of (.'ape Town, from tin' west coast b(’yond Clan William, 
from the Uoggeveld, fiom every part of the colony, and marched 
down six or seven hundred miles to the (ireat Fish- River to serve 
against the Calfeis. Some of them were neaily twelve months ab- 
sent from lh('ir farms and families, and incurred ruinous expense 
and disast(‘r fiom that ('xpeddion, from wliich they have not yet re- 
covered. “ 'riic Great (mller (mmmando” (as it is called) will 
indeed bo long remcmb(;rcd ami bewailed in every quarter of the 
colony. 

The ('alTers were at length (pielled and crushed by this vast ar- 
mament of boors, suppoi ted by Colonial Wilishiie’sl'hiropean troops, 
which were moved foiward to the invasion of (.'aiVer-land like a re- 
gular army, equipped with cannon, howil/eis, ])ontoons, one hundred 
baggage waggons, and a corps of engineers.* The insurgent chiefs 
(as they were styled) were forced to submit to such terms as the 
(Jolonial Governmenl thought tit to prescribe. Home of the most 
obnoxious were seized, sent to Robben Island, and died in exile ; 
and tinally the territoiy between the Fish River and the Keiskam- 
ma was torn fiom them, (in virtue of a pretended cession by King 
Gaika — whose authority the majority of the nation disowned,) and 
was proclaimed by the ‘ Government Gazette ’ to be now a “ neutral 
territory,” to remain forever unoccupied, except by one or two mi- 
litaiy posts, which Gaika was told were intended for his protection. 

In the meanwhile, a negociation had been opened with Cap- 
tain Harding (the only remaining Captain of the (3apc Corps) for 
the sale of his commission to Charles Somerset, second son of the 
Governor. This important object, after some manoeuvering, was 
effected. Master Charles obtained the company, and Harding 


* III the lime of the old Cape Regiment, the baggage and necessaries of the 
Commando were in general carried by a few pack oxen. 
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retired as Deputy Landdrost of (Iradoek, vice VandergraalT, who, 
to make room for him, was removed to Worcester* 

The Metiior captain thus out of the way, the two young Somer- 
sets now found themselves the only captains in the ('ape Corps. By 
a most fortunate coincidence (fortunate at least for these two cap- 
tains) his excellency th(‘ (lovernor, as soon as this arrangement 
was completed, clearly saw (and, no doubt, conscientiously consi- 
dered) that the colony could not in future be protected without 
restoring the ('ape regiment to its former strength. It is, indeed, to 
be lamented that his I'lxcellency could not be brought to take this 
view of the subject scnm'vvhat sooner. How lortunate would it not 
have been for the colony in general — forthe boors whowere forced to 
abandon their families and farms, and march six or eight hundred 
miles on commando — for the widows and orphans ot those who 
were murdered, or whose houses and ]»roperty were burnt down and 
their cattle carried off by the exasperated Callers, — and for the un- 
fortunate natives thems(‘lves, — if tlie expediency of keeping up or 
restoring the Cape regiment could have been seen by the Colonial 
(lovernment only twelve or eighteen months belore the promotion 
of these two young captains took place ! 

Now, however, that the expediency of this measure was per- 
ceiverl, no time was lost nor means spared to carry it into effect. 
The activity and zeal now evinced, on the ])art ot the Colonial 
Government, formed a striking contrast to its foimer fatal security, 
its tender concern for the pulilic tieasury, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the farmers. The pnhlic service, it seems, could now ad- 
mit of no delay nor hesitation as to modes or means of effecting 
this purpose. The usual jirocess of recruiting was considered too 
tedious, and the irum were ftn'cihhj piessed into tlie service by the 
magistrates ; every district and missionary institution was obliged 
to furnish its coritiiigeiit.t 


* Worcester ^v:ls about this lime cionltMl a subdrostcly under Tulbagh, 
(Itiough only about lliirty miles from that |)lace,) ami poor Vandergraaff was 
then juished out of the waj. A few >»-ars afteiuards, he was unceremoniously 
tinned adi if! ; whi-ii the huildings at Tulbagli weio condemned funder false 
pKdeiiees) as imiiih.ibilable ; when the siihdrostdv was discovered to be no 
lousier neei’ssary ; when it was judged expedient to place the full drostdy at 
the extieiiuty of the district, and to erect splendid new buildings there for 
('nptuiu Trappes. 

+ Note by an otTiccr of Ihe “ Old (’ape Regiment 

“ Tlie c()nse([iu‘iu’e of this modi' of reciuiting was that Ihe worst descrip- 
tion of llotleiitols were drafted into the eoips. The ianddrosls ami veld-cor- 
nets naturally took the op|)ortuuity to get rid of the most troublesome cha- 
racters in their districts. In the Old Regiment a court martial was a rare 
occurrence. lu the company I belonged to, not one had taken [ilacc during 
the three years I set \ed with it. Courts-martial take place almost daily 
in the new corps. Desertion was almost unknown in the old regiment whilst 
I served with it : in the present corps it is frequent. (In 1820 upwards of forty 
men deserted in one montli.) Let the expense of the frontier, previous to 
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Nor was even the ^o-e^tabIishnleut of the regiment on its former 
footing (leenieJ suffirient. Lord Charles became now convinced 
that l)esides Captain Henry Somerset's troop, a second troop of 
Hottentot cavalry was essential for the protection of the colony. 
This second troop naturally fell to the lot of the second captain, 
(.'harles Somerset, (who had got Harding’s company,) and ntade 
him a captain of cavalry instead of infantry. 

Four companies were also, by and by, ad<led to the regiment ; to 
command which, however, it was not thought lit to call in the ex- 
perienced senior lii-utenants, who, on the reduction ot the old 
corps, had been jdaced on half-pay, and most of whom were still in 
the colony. Tdeulenant Ogilvy Stuart, of the 7‘-^d regiment, and 
Lieutenant Aitchison, of the Royal Artillery, who weic then special 
favouiites at Government Hou-je, obtained each a company. A 
Captain Citzclarence (who never joined) got a third; and Lieute- 
nant (now Landdrost) Stoclvonstrom stood at that time so high in 
Lord Charles Soniei set’s good graces as to be promoted to the 
fourth. 

The inferior grades wore given chiolly to younger sons or pro- 
teges of Lord (’harles’s noble friends and p-atrons in England; 
scarcely any of whom, indeed, ever joined the regiment, but it 
served as a convenient stejiping-stone to enable them to exchange 
into others. 

'Phiis was the Caiie Corps at length re-established ; if not in ita 
former state of leal cfHciency, at least in a shape three-fold 
more expensive to support, and infinitely more brillfent in dress 
Jirid ac.coutremcnts. In short, this Hottentot corps became hence- 
fortli only secondary in splendour and expense to his Majesty’s 
Dragoon Guards. 

The addition of the cavalry to this native regiment was not the 
least extraordinary ])art of the business. Every one who has ever seen 
or heaid anything of Caller warfare, must be perfectly aware that 
cavalry troops, as such, cim seldom be of the slightest use against 
CafTers ; nor have the (Jalfers been ever known to expose them- 
selves in any situation favourable for cavalry to act, except when 
they were perfectly certain there were no cavalry to attack them. 
To encounter the Caffers successfully, in every situation, no one 
who has visited the frontier could possibly imagine any sort of 
troops superior to the old Cape (airps, as it had been organised by 
Colonel Grahame and others who understood the service; with the 
addition of one of the common hacks of the country for each man 
in cases of emergency. Eveiy farthing of expense beyond that 


1817, when the old f app Regiment was disbanded, be compared with what 
it costs at present, and the dillVrencc will become still more apparent. 

“ r. c." 
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was money lavisheil for mt‘re parade — or for less excusable 
objects. ^ 

The subsequent history of this corps, and of the various maiuBU- 
vres by which Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset has been gradually 
promoted to the chief command of it, and of the frontier, I shall 
not attempt minutely to detail. I shall merely notice, (what is, in- 
deed, notorious to the whole colony,) that the late Major Fraser, 
at that time in command of the corps, was for several years most 
unremittingly besieged by every available means to induce him, 
like Harding, to sell out in favour of Captain Somerset — but in 
vain. Fraser resolutely resisted all such ju'oposals to the infinite 
chagrin of the aspiring captain and his anxious sire,'*' 

Nevertheless, Lord Charles SomerseCs plans to push forward his 
sons were not on this account laid aside nor frustrated. Captain 
Charles Somerset, having got his troop in the Cape Corps, ex- 
changed back to theOlh Dragoon (luards. His elder brother re- 
mained, during Fraser s absence upon leave in Ihigland, in com- 
mand of the corps, and was, ere long, appointed also Deputy-Land- 
drost of Albany. Ho and Caj)tain Trappes were selected for the 
difficult task of organizing and administering this infant British 
settlement ; — the foiiner, a raw, ill-educated, and petulant youth. 


* Extract of a leltcr addressed to the Commissioners’ of Inquiry, dated 
“ Graham’s 'Pown, .Ian. 4, 1820: 

“ It is also said that great exorlions were made to induce Major Fraser to 
give his opinion in favour of attaching t\vo additional troops of cavalry to llm 
(Jape Corps soon after the regiment hud been re-established, subsc'quently to 
the attack on Graham’s Town ; but that officer refused hi*. aj)pu)ba(ion to a 
measure which ho con^idoiej enliiely unavailing for the defence of the 
colony. 

“ It is alleged that, notwithstanding the non-concurrence of Major Fraser, 
and of every other officer of independent sentiments in the colony, Lord 
Fharles Somerset persisted in urging upon the Home Governnnmt the neces- 
sity of augmenting the force of Hottentot cavalry ; that (lovernment, anxious 
to avoid the expense which this project necessaiiiyin\olvcd, resisted for some 
time, his Lordship’s importnnilies ; but that, to meet the exigencies of th# 
colony, ordeiH were issued by his Royal Highness the (’oinmander-in-Chlef, 
that the 21st Tiight Dragoons, then about to return from India, should be 
detained at the Gape, and sent down to defend, if necessary, the Catfer 
frontier. 

“ It is known that orders were despatched to Lord Charles Somerset, 
directing him to detain this regiment on its arrival in Table Bay. But his 
Lordship liaving sailed for England before their arrival, without communi- 
cating to Sir Rufane Donkin any directions on the subject, it appears that, 
when the transports with the troops did put into 'I’able Bay, the Acting Go- 
vernor possessed no authority to detain them ; and, consequently, notwith- 
standing the strong assurances of many private letters that they were destined 
for the Cape, their voyage homeward could not be countermanded. 

“ A day or two after the transports had proceeded on their voyage, a dupli- 
cate of the orders for the detention of the regiment reached Sir Rufane— but 
tha original was never received by him.'* 
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incapable of supporting even the external decorum suitable to 
magisterial office, — the other :i vbdejit, ovei bearing, and selfish 
man, whose ffresumptuous and captious character had been felt 
in the several regiments through M’hich he had successively 
passed. Tiiese military magistiates performed their civil functions 
as miglit have been expected from such persons : they ruhuul, in 
fact, the English settlement, even heforethe calamities of rust and 
( 'alter depredations had airected it. 

But to return to the other arrangements on the frontier. Lord 
Charles having left the colony on a visit to England, the Acting- 
(b-vernor, Sir llufaiie Donkin, came down in May 1S20 to further 
the pn'paratioiis for the reception of the English settlers ; and 
tiiuling ii deficiency of suitable lands in Albany for the iiunihers 
expected, he entered into a new convention with (laika, by which 
the occupation of the “ neutral territory'’ was acceded to, on the 
express condition that it should be settled, not by Afiican boors, 
but by Drilish emigrants. 

In viitne of this agreement, a large tract of country on the Katt 
and Kounap rivers was surveyed for the paitiesofS(‘otch Highlanders 
expected out under Captain (Irant, and in the jiheona trans])ort. 
'i'he officers of tlio Iloyal African corps, and other gentlemen of 
ability and enterprise, were at the same time invited to form a set- 
tlemiMit on the lb*ka river, near the coast. 'J’his station was to be 
protectml by a guard of military, and was intended to combine the 
advantages (d an agricultural location with those of a military post 
in aihance of the Alliany settlers. It was (‘iitered upon with great 
spiiil, and considerable labour and capital were invested in the 
undertaking. 

'The defence of the frontier, meanwhile, umbu* t’olonel Willsliiro, 
and aitt'iwaids Major Jones, (a Iminane and popular officer,) eon- 
tinued in its ordinal y state. D(‘j>redations were committed as 
usual, and as usual repiessed. The system was neither an e<juitahle 
nor an efficient one, but tlieie apjieared at that time no remarkable 
negligence nor mismanagement iatlic conducting of it. 

I am no panegyrist of Sir llufiine Donkin’s administration. It is 
impossible to deny that be was easily gulled or misguided by nily 
interested functionary who happened to get bold of him ; that bis 
views were often hasty and short-sighted, and his conduct capricious 
and vacillating. But he evidently evinced, on the wliole, consider- 
ahlo anxiety to act honestly for the public advantage ; and that 
disposition was a great matter in a countiy like this. 

At length Lord Charles Somerset returned in Decemher 1822. 
His first great object appeared to be to overturn every thing, good 
or bad, that Sir Rufane bad done, and to thwart and insult every 
individual he had appeared to favour. Major Jones was removed 
from the command of the frontier and from the magistracy of the 

Oriental Herald^ I'ol. 12. C 
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settlers, ^ion{( whom his mild and impartial demeanour had ren- 
dered him highly popular. The Albany Drostdy was re-established 
at Graham’s Town, and Bathurst was ruined. Freftrickshurg on 
the Beka was denied the protection which liad been guaranteed to 
it by the preceding Government, and that settlement was conse- 
quently knocked on the head. Mr. Harry Rivers was selected to 
be the new landdrost of Albany, and Lieutenant-Colonel Scott to 
be commandant on the frontier. 

The depredations of the Callers gradually increased. A militia 
of the English settleis was organized, which proved, as it was 
managed, an extremely liarassing and unpopular measure, and of 
no advantage whatever except to furnish a huge additional income 
to Mr. Rivers, who, although utterly ignoiant of militaiy allairs, 
Wiis selected, in a district swarming with half-pay otficeis, to act as 
C(donel of this “ Albany levy.” As if to render this business com- 
pletely absurd, George Dyason, the landdrost’s clerk, who had 
been bied, it is said, a pawii-bioker, was made adjutant, while ex- 
perienced oflicers were obliged to appear in the ranks, and endure 
all the vulgar insolence of these parasitical upstarts !* 

During Colonel S(‘ott’s command, the depredations of the 
(!affers increased so much as to occasion loud muimurs among the 
frontier colonists, and especially the English settlers, who, unable 

* “ (Captains on h.ilf-jnu and lioidonanis of tlio navy wore calhal upon to 
servo as privates in the Albanv levy. Several who refused lo servo won* 
suinnioiiod Ireforo Mr. Hivns. 'I’lie gioator pait did not apiioar, but Lieu- 
tenant liissol, It. N., did, and Ihougli he stated lliul his laiik in his Majesty’s 
navy ouo;ht lo fiee him t'lom seiMi." as a piivate soldier, he was fined fifty 
rix-dollais, and thioatened with inipii>-onni(‘nt. 'I'he necessity of organising 
something like a local militia to act on llio defensive, in ease of an ineursion 
of the Catl'erH was obvious; but nolliiiig could have been moie ill-judged, 
itnpolilic, or tyi'amii(.il Ibaii the mode which was adopted. Hritons have 
never yet, in any pail of the w<'ild, been known to hesitate in volunteering 
to defend their couidiy a^jainsl any enemy that attempted to disturb its 
peace ; and the settlers would, no doubt, have boon very loady to form volun- 
teer 001 ps ; but tills at the C.ipo would have looked too mucli like freedom. 
What but discontent oniild have been ex|)erlod from a body of [lersons being 
made liable to the sev cities of martial law, at the capiicoof a magistrate 
whom they detested ? 'I’he most respectable persons might, arcording to 
this Proelanialion, have been, at the nod of Mr. Rivers, placed under martial 
law ; and weic then liable to be tried by a court martial, and flogged at tlic 
triangle for a brcaoh of military diseipliiie. With the exception of Mr. 
Rivers, (who was styled Commandant,) they had no oflicers of a superior rank 
to lieutenants ; and according to the tenor of the Proclamation, even these 
were liable to be commanded by a corporal of the army. In our militia 
regiments at home no soldier can be tiled except by militia oflicers. Officers 
of tlie line arc entirely excluded from sitting on the trial of persons belonging 
to the inililia ; but no clause was made in the Oovernor’s proclamation, which 
granted the same privilege to the Albany levy. Thus, persons of the first 
respectability might have been sentenoed to receive three hundred lashes by 
a (Captain and two Subalterns of the army, for a breach of laws with which 
they were entirely unacquainted. 


C. C.” 
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fo protect tliomselvos, were pliimicroil with impunity. iVhen up- 
braided with Ida supinenesa, this unlucky commandant alleged, in 
Ilia defence, ‘•tliat Ids liands were so completely tied up” by orders 
from the (Jovernor, that it was quite out of his power to prevent or 
punish such disorders. 

To Ida usual inactivity, however, a remarkable exception was 
di.sj>layed in the treacherous attempt to sieze tlie person of 
flaika, in iMarch 1822. An olhccr with a party of cavalry was 
suddeidy sent in to carry olf this long-favoured chief from his own 
kraal. The kraal was surrounded hy niglit, and the hut in which 
(I'.dka actually lay was searched ; but having adroitly disguised 
himself in tlie dress of one of his portly “ queens,” the trembling 
king escaped detection and captivity. This unaccountable Irans- 
action, which occurred in a time of professed peace and amity, 
has, 1 am aware, been subsequently (ti-srlaimed by the (k)lonial 
(lovernment, and oven its existmice ahsolulely denied ; but I know, 
nevertheless, from the vcrif bc(<t anthoritif, that it did take place 
exactly as I have described it. I pretend not to unveil the mys- 
terious purposes which it may have been intended to ])romote. 
One of its results, had it succeeded, is pretty obvious — another 
violent outhieaking of the (bilhus, or at h'ast of (laika’s personal 
adherents, (laika, after this allbir, precipitately removed his re- 
sidence, from tin' vicinity of the frontii'r, about tliirty miles farther 
inward ; and, for a considerable time, manifested (with some reason) 
great suspicion of his hbiglish protectors.” * 

At length poor Fraser, who had for a short time held the nomi- 
nal command, but whose health and spirits had long been broken, 
breathed his last, and Major Someiset hastened down to assume 
the command on the frontier, (lolonel Sc-ott and two senior Majors 
were removed from the frontier to make free way for him. Other 
senior officers, as they successively ai rived from J'higland, were de- 
tained, by various maiueuvres, at Cape Town, and Major Somerset 
continued Commandant. Under his auspices, of course, the posture 


* During tlio time that Colonel Scott was commandant, Lord Charles 
was very desirous to obtain the permission of the Home Government for 
a fartln r augmentation of the Cape Corps. He wrote, theieforc, to (Jolonel 
Scott to Imjiiiro whether there were any threatening appearances in the 
denii'anour of the (’atfer chiefs, or other indications of danger to reijuirc a 
stronger defensive force on the frontier. Scott leplied in the negative, and 
inclosed a letter from Mr. Thompson, the Government Missionary in Caffer- 
land, corrolxuating his statement of the peaceable disposition of the chiefs. 
Within three weeks however, ‘(though no change took place in ( ’atrerland,) 
Colonel Scott thought fit to send his Pixcel lency an entirely d I (Terent state- 
ment, as full of apprehension and alarm as could possibly be desired ; and, 
upon this, his Excellency grounded a despatch to the Home tioverrunent, 
“ brimful of horrors’' — and obtained^f course, the augmentation he so much 
wished for. Colonel Bird can, I believe, furnish the precise details of th\% 
transaction. 

c a 
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of affairsfwas speedily changed. Jlis hands were not tied up.’^ 
He was anxious to gain laurels. He marched into Cafferland — 
attacked the chief Makomo, and carried off seven thousand head of 
cattle, which were distributed amongst the frontier boors and the 
soldiers of the C^pe regiment ; and a gasconading bulletin of this 
exploit was inserted in the Government Gazette, to diffuse the fame 
of his zeal and ability.* Attacks were subsequently made on 


♦ I insert this bulletin, as a curiosity of its kind, and as a fair sample of 
South African humbug : 

“ Cape Totvn, Saturday, December 20, 1823. 

‘‘ Ry the last mail fioni the frontier, the important intelligence was re- 
ceived, of an attack which his Excellency the Governor had directed to be 
made on the Catfics, having been crowned with complete success. 

“ It appears that xMajor Somerset, of the Gape corps, commanding on the 
frontier, assembled at the Riet river, on the 3d instant, the two squadrons of 
cavalry of the Cape corps, 100 mounted burghers from Graalf Reinet, under 
Commandant van Wyk, and 100 mounted burghers fiom Albany, under Com- 
mandant Durant. This force moved o(V at 7 p. m. on Thursday the -klh, to 
attack M‘Como’3 kraal, hitherto considered almost inaccessible, trom the ex- 
cessive steepness of the mountain, over which it is necessary to pass.* ('apt. 
Aitchison, with 100 men of the (tape infantry, joined the forces at the Kat 
river, at 12 at night. Having passed the post of the Kat river, they com- 
menced climbing the stupendous Katferberg mountain, and gained its summit 
at daybreak on the 6lh. Major Somerset having here collected his force, 
passed with celerity along the ridge, and at daylight, had the satisfaction of 
pouring into the centre of M'Como’s Kraal witii a rapidity that at once 
astonished and completely overset the Gaffers. A few assagais were thrown, 
but the attack was made with such vigour, that little resistance could be 
made. As many Caffres haring been destroyed as it was thought 7 vould 
evince our superiority and power. Major Somerset stojiped the slaughter, and 
secured the cattle, to the amount of 7000 head, and had them driven to Fort 
Beaufort, where kraals had been previously prepared for them. The force 
returned to Fort Beaufort on the evening of the 5th, after having being twenty- 
two hours on horseback, in an extremely hot day, without water ; but we are 
happy to add, without a single accident or casualty. 

“ In the night of Saturday the 0th, Major Somerset proceeded with his 
force to the Cbumie, having previously summoned M‘Corao to meet him on 
the following day. After several frivolous excuses for not attending, Major 
Somerset assured him of imjncdiatc destruction to himself and people, unless 
he appeared, when he came, and gave the strongest assurances that he would 
not allow any depredations in future, and would give up all deserters he could 
find ; and owned, that his people had merited the punishment they had 
received. 

“ Major Sonicrset, finding that he was completely subdued, and sincerely 
penitent, promised him any surplus of cattle, after every settler ani inhabitant 
had been completely indemnified for cattle thay had lost, in order to save the 
women and children of his people from want. This has since been done, and has 
evinced to the ( affres the moderation and liberality of the British Government. 
Gonp and T'Sambie have subsequently also sent to assure Major Somerset 
of their allegiance and good faith, and have entreated him to convey his 
w^hes to them, and that they will conform to them. Congo has also sent in 

u M • of stolen cattle, and has further promised to send all he can collect. 

“ Major Somerset speaks in the hij^est terms of praise of the conduct of 


* The Gafferberg is a hill of very moderate height, and easily accessible on 
horseback. 
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some other obnoxious chiefs, with similar success. Abundance of 
Caffer cattle were obtained, and Major Somerset became popular 
on the frontier — except, indeed, among the English settlers, who 
were not, like the booi-s, remunerated for their losses out of the 
captured cattle, (though the Government Gazette mendaciously as- 
serted it,) and who were systematically treated by the new Com- 
mandant, in conjunction with Landdrost Rivers (a worthy and willing 
associate), as “ Radical,*’ and trampled down accordingly.* 


THE BARD OF LIBERTY. 

Thky 3iiy *tis sweet to die, 

When lor our country wo yield up our breath ; 

Hut sweeter ’tis to glance the living oye, 

From tears and pity dry, 

On that lov(‘d country’s foes laid low in death ! 

do, wieath the tyrant’s brow 
With fume’s undying wieaths, who list — 1 .scorn 
T\) touch the slavish lyre, or basely bow, 

W ith dull fear crouching low. 

To any spirit that poor llesh hath worn. 

Give me the hallowed note, 

'Fhat thrills free bosoms, like the shouts of war ; 

When down emancipated dales they float, 

Swelling the victor's throat, 

And hurling diead to tyiants throned afar ! 

This is to touch the lyre — 

To scare Oppression from hor purpo.sed deed. 

With fearfuljmagcs and words of fire, 

That bid the brave aspire 
To taste of Freedom’s charms — or nobly bleed. 

Bion. 


every officer and man under his command, as well as of the good will and ac- 
tivity of the burgher force. 

“ These operations have been so decisive and complete, that it is reasonable 
to enteitain sanguine expectations, that the best results will ensue ; and that 
the frontier di'^tricls will, for a long period, enjoy that tramiuillity that will en- 
able the inhabitants to pursue their agricultural labours without apprehen.sion.” 

* This article will be continued in future Numbers. 
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ON FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

Whoever reads many books must find among them some for 
which he will entertain strong predilections. But wherefore ? Do 
these favourite books contain more germs of agreeable associations 
than any others ? Are they such as minister to the growth and 
vigour of the intellect, by challenging contentious application, or 
such as open their treasures readily to tjie reader, and gratify, 
like music, the present moment, without carrying forward a thought 
to futurity ? 

Books, numerous as they are, may be properly divided into two 
classes : those which require in the reader knowledge and the habit 
of thinking ; and those which do not. But in each genus there 
arc so many species, distinguished by their proper peculiarities, and 
consisting each of so many individuals dilfering among themselves, 
that, in making this division, we are sensible we leave the reader 
a wide field and great scope for his own judgment and conjecture. 
It is with books, however, as with men, the pleasantest are not 
always the most valuable. But as literature is to be valued exactly 
in proportion as it contributes to happiness, the books best calcu- 
lated to bestow pleasure, wliich forms so important an ingredient 
of happiness, appear, at first sight, to deserve the preference be- 
fore all others ; and whether (hey d(> or not, they obtain it. The 
world judges, however, much more correctly than it acts. Put 
the matter before it in this light : we will imagine a prince, de- 
sirous of choosing from among his courtiers the one most compe- 
tent to inlusc into his son those piinciples and opinions and virtues, 
which, when the authority both of father and teacher shall have 
ceased, may best enable him to act with justice and dignity. Does 
he search lor a man pleasing and insinuating, intent upon dilfusing, 
wherever he goes, enjoyment and vivacity ; but still more intent 
upon making himself (he fountain of this delight, that his society 
may be courted, and rendered, in fact, necessary to the happiness 
of his companions ? Or for one who, having himself learned to de- 
rive from his own breast the greatest part of his pleasures, is 
capable of generating in others a similar power, together witli en- 
larged notions of duty and those social relations upon which it is 
founded ? 

Books are mischievous when they beget the idea that happiuess 
is to be derived from books ; no matter whether this idea be clearly 
and distinctly recognized by the mind, or only a vague persuasion 
operating imperceptibly on the conduct. It is an undoubted fact 
that the greater number of books have a tendency to weaken and 
perplex the mind, and to diminish exceedingly the sources of human 
felicity. N.o , doubt they may find advocates, for there is no pro- 
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position mailed so closely in the armour of truth as to dishearten 
all attempts at wounding it. But what can be so destructive of all 
nice powers of perception as that perpetual transition from one 
new trifle to another, in which the lives of what are called the 
‘‘ reading public,” arc consumed ! What so cettainly productive 
of that mental eflfeminaey which craves after excitement with a 
fierceness resembling the hunger of a besieged garrison ! Who 
can he happy that depends upon the contents of ‘ Blackwood' or 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,' for topics to think or speak upon for a 
month or a quarter of a-year to come ? 'J’housaiuls now watch ns 
eagerly for fhe appearance of a new novel, as the Mohammedans, 
towards the end of the Ramadan, do for the now moon, or the 
Jews on a fast day for the hist star. Fs tliis the genuine thirst of 
Avell-regulated minds for knowledge, or an unnatural appetite for 
novelty, created and maintained by the peculiar circumstances of 
the times ( We talk of the passion of the Athenians of Phoeion’s 
lime for theatrical reju’osentations ; hut our own ])assion for fri- 
volous reading, to say nothing now of our otlier amusements, is not 
less absurd. Book-making, reading, and gamblifig, occupy half the 
nation. 

It is not among these indiscriminate devourers of novelty that we 
arc to look for the admirers of favourite authors. They have no 
time for favauiritisni. J Jke death, they swallow what(‘ver accident 
or misfortune brings within their capacious gras)), and are always 
ready for more. It is not their province to linger fondly on some 
beautiful passage, or some bright idea, as the mind always lingers 
about what it loves ; or to turn hack with affectionate rf'verenco 
to the fir^t mute teachers of their ycuilh, to try whether the same 
noble sentiments would still find the same warm responses in their 
heart? No. The author of to-day is always superi(»r in their 
judgment to the author of yesterday ; and as to such as lived and 
wrote in former times, the superior lights of modern civilization 
render it perfectly unnecessary to consume gas or candle light in 
discovering how little they had the good hick to understand in 
those barbarous ages. 

To make an idol, however, of some one writer, as many do of 
Shakspeare, and have done of Homer, is a no less certain mark of 
weakness of understanding. It is from the same mean spirit that 
in politics leads them to worship a monarch, and bless the destiny 
which gave them a haughty hereditary superior. No writer de- 
serves this exclusive preference. There is no Jupiter in the repub- 
lic of letters. Vulgar understandings, however, always require 
some jealous object of adoration, which they may suppose perfect, 
being impatient of that long and sceptical survey of men or books, 
which hesitates to confer the crown of excellence, and dies doubt- 
ing. The absence of fanatical preference by no means supposes a 
captious disposition to censure ; for the man who docs not, like 
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Don Quixote, imagine his mistress entirely a Venus, may, notwith- 
standing, be a VC17 ardent lover. Indeed, the representatives which 
some men have left us of their souls arc so essentially beautiful, 
that, althoiigli some slight traces of the earthly mould still clings 
upon the image, the general lineaments and expression extort our 
warmest applause. But, we confess, that they who can single out 
from the immortal group some one figure, and pronounce it the 
moat beautiful, must possess more taste or more presumption than 
we pretend to. Perhaps, however, so much may not he implied by 
choosing a favourite author; it may, after all, consist in yielding to 
an involuntary preference, aiising from some secret afiinity between 
the admired and the admirer. Oftener still it may take its rise in 
affectation, and become real from time and custom. 

But, in what way soever it arises, a moderate preference for 
some one great author, indulged with judgment and continued for a 
course of years, or for life, is one of the surest roads to excellence 
and the renown it bestows. Tliere is no danger that a strong 
mind will lose its originality by such an intimacy, and sink into 
slavish imitation ; or (he same argument would hold against form- 
ing a close personal friendship willi any great contemporary. Por, 
whatever may be said, the habit of constant intimacy with a living 
friend is much more likely to atlect our notions and our style than 
any familial ity we should be likely to form wilh a deceased 
author’s remains. i\nd, aftc'r all, for what purpose do we rmid, if 
it be not, that by studying th(‘ »».i\s in which others have expressed 
their thoughts, ue may haiin, wlnai we also have thoughts worth 
expressing, to convey them to otin'rs in the best manner possible? 
None are in danger of being injured by imitation, who are worthy 
that wc should entei tain a fear foi them. Dreat painters imitate 
each other v\ithoiit scruple, 'riie world expects that they shall 
imitate, and thciefoie our young artists are packed off in shoals to 
study the fiescoes and statues of Home. To be sure, there are 
critics who anticipate, that from the contciujilation of the antique 
nothing beautiful or original can possibly spring ; though whatever 
IMichael Angelo or modern sculpture lias done, would never have 
had any existence but for the beautiful wrecks and fragments of 
aiiti(|uity scattered over Italy. These created their taste and 
awoke their emulation, and art has long despaired of producing 
anything more exquisite. 

Ordinary authors imagine, that 'when they admire a writer, 
they should show it every moment by appealing to his authority, or 
speaking in his words, lienee their thoughts are but echoes of his, 
and their style a string of quotations adorned with inverted commas. 
Now, Aristotle, however paradoxical it may seem, was Bacon’s 
favourite, though Bacon never said so ; and it is to his secret strug- 
gles to rival that great master of reason that we owe the Novum 
Organum, and those other splendid fragments of the Magna Instau- 
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ratio, which will survive the Coliseum and the Pyramids. Had 
Bacon made a pet of his firfnius, and kept it sedulously aloof from 
the iiilluence of that gieat mind, buried, hut not slumherinf?, in his 
ponderous (Ireek tomes, the world might still have shown more of 
the eohwehs of the middle ages than are now seen deforming our 
institutions. 

It is a very usual thing with those who alTect singularity, to be 
more tlian I'ver singular in the choice of their favourite authors. 
These never fail to he some of tiiose illustrious obscure, whom the 
woild with one consent decree's to condemn to eternal oblivion \ and 
will, nolwilhstanding thos<‘ silly adjiiiicis. Coleridge, in his ‘ Bio- 
gia]dii.i Lileiaria,’ tliat most singular tissue of mysticism and non- 
sense, pretends to tiace Ilunn-s jdiilosophical notions to a long- 
forgotten tract of Thomas of Aquinas, because, it seems, he or 
Payne Knight discoveied a c(»py of tin' tract in (|nestion with 
Hume’s iMS. notes upon it. Cederidge would have been too 
happy coidd he ]ia\e traced our philosopher’s lootsteps among the 
suliticties of tlie Angelical Doctor, to have withheld, with the rest 
of his lenegade school, the pioofs of tin* fact fiom the public. It 
would indeetl have lu'cn singular to find the favourite autlior of a 
sceptic, not among the great wiitc'is of his own creed, — “ if creed 
it m.iy be teiun'd, uhicli creed is none,” — but among trilling theo- 
logieal disputants, fighting habitually W'ith opjtonents less noble 
than a wiiKl-milh I l.izlitt oliserves acutely, that Cideridge himself 
alwa\s conliiied to pn*l‘er fhr unknown to thu known, 'rids is tlie 
tiii'k of all jn’isoiis his stamp. 'Phey would he thought to judge 
more finely than the whole woihl, and could creati* this impression 
only by making it clear that they had disi'overed wit where ordi- 
nary mortals find nothing but <lulne'>s, and where they find obscu- 
rity, light. Coh'i'idge shouhl have lived in the middle ages. He 
would have made a figiiie among the Irrefragable Doctors, who 
illustrati'd the balance of equal motives, by supposing an ass, 
equally hungry and thiisty, placed exactly between a jiail of water 
and a bundle of hay, and staiviug for want of decision. 

There is nothing extraordinary in liking an autlior wliora every 
body likes. It seems a vulgar j>n*dilection, unworthy of a wit. 
But it may perhaps he worth while to consider for a moment whe- 
ther we would wish to resemble him, win *10 beauties are visibh; to 
every eye, or one of those hieroglyphical sagi's, whosi* profoiindcr 
meaning must be dived at by a Young or a Cham|)ollion. For our 
part, we are utterly common-place in our favouritism, admiring 
precisely those very authors who, with very few exceptions, stand, 
and have always stood, highest with the public. Thini' is, indeed, 
as much difference between a great author and a writer of philoso- 
phical puzzles, as between a prophet and an historian : vagueness, 
cloudy eloquence, the lightning of metaphor, marshal themselves 
in the prognostication, before the sense, and dazzle while they 
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delude the eye that attempts to penetrate through them into futurity; 
in the great narrator of facts we discover, not merely the acts of 
this or that nation, hut the actions which mankind arc constantly 
performing. Futurity will still reflect the past like a mirror. In 
the past, therefore, where the deeds and misdeeds of mankind stand 
arrayed in sunshine, wc may behold the future ; and for this reason, 
historians are always enumerated among the favourite authors of 
all thinking men. 

This idea leads naturally to the reflection, how glorious a thing 
it is to become one of the favourite authors of mankind. All men, 
who make the study and exposition of their own thoughts their 
profession must, we apprehend, expeiience immense difficulty in 
discovering a proper nucleus around which to arrange I he ideas 
they most value. Yet, without such a mic.husy or point (rappuiy 
if this expression be better, tlnu'c is scarcely, perhaps, any ell’ort 
of genius suflicient to elaborate an immottal pioduction, a produc- 
tion which, amid the vicissitudes of time, the revolutions of learn- 
ing, the variations of taste, the changes of opinions and religions, 
shall still tiiul in every country and in every age, admirers, imilators, 
guarantees for the continuance of its fame. It is certainly some- 
thing very noble to make one’s voice heard through all the din of 
a thousand years; to be (he creator of expressions, with which, 
when wc have long been mingled with (he elements, unborn gene- 
rations shall be thrilled with jileasure, or made wiser, or better, or 
more content with their lot; to transmute our fleeting thoughts 
into imperishable signs, which may be made as numerous as the 
sands on the sea-shore, and as lasting as the world ; and, by means 
of these, to make ourselves the companions of man’s fortune for 
ever, and hold .sway over his resolutions, and temper his passions, 
and influence his happijiess, like a household god, ever ready to be 
consulted on his domestic hearth, and ever advising that, which, 
followed, must render him our grateful debtor! To become one 
of these oracles, to change ourselves from frail, changeful, ti ansi- 
tory beings, subject, like the most ignorant, to sorrow and sickness, 
into impassive, unchangeable, eternal somethings, is surely reward 
sufficient for a few years of abstinence and watching, and toil, and 
endurance, and study. 
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Strictures 07i Indian Jffairs — The British Critic a7i(l 
Monthly Review. 

Having closed the leading article given under this title in our 
Nuinher for Dcceinher 1820, with a promise of renewing the con- 
sideration (d' the subject in our nevt, we hasten to redeem our 
pledge, by taking up the thread of our analysis and comment at the 
point at which its couise was there interrM|>ted. In furtherance of 
this (d)j('et, we pass from ‘ lllackwood’s Magazine* to the article 
headed “ lliitish India,” in the ‘ Hritish Critic’ for October last. It 
purpoits to he a Review of Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ Political History of 
India,’ and ^^l•. ljushington’s ‘ State of the Religious and Charit- 
able Institutions in Calcutta:’ and, chielly on these authorities, it 
dilates on the great general ((uestions of Indian government and 
policy. To such passages of this Review as relate to the books 
mentioned, we do not at present intend to advert, reserving our 
opinions on those for a future occasion. Hut we shall select such 
portions of the geiuual observations contained in the ‘ Hritisb 
Ciiti(* ’ ns may appear to us woithy of extinct, either for approba- 
tion or censure. We begin with its opening expression of surprise 
at the indilFerence manifested in l^igland on all subjects connected 
with India : 

“ If anything can be more extraordinary than the Hritish empire 
in the Hast, it is the a])athy with which that empire is regarded 
by its possessors. 'I’liis nation has proclaimed itself lord para- 
mount of the ]»eninsula of India — it lias assumed the actual govern- 
ment of half of that immense territoiy, and is virtually master of 
the rest. Fiom the Indus to the (Janges, and from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, ‘ through all that vast extent of country there is 
not a man who eats a mouthful of rice, but by permission of the 
East India (’ompany.’ And yet the great body of the nation, the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, the mass of their 
most intelligent and influential constituents, the lights of the law 
and the church, the ornaments of cither university, our einineut 
merchants, our historical and political students, know very little 
more of the East Indies than of Pekin or Timbuctoo. It seems, at 
fiist sight, that there is an obstinate deteimination in the piililic 
mind to continue in this ignorance. Circumstances have repeatedly 
occurred which were calculated to direct universal attention to 
thi.s interesting quarter of the world. It was on the Indian field 
that the great statesmen of the last age contended for popularity 
and power ; — that Mr. Fox was irreparably defeated, and the 
triumph of Mr. Pitt secured. It was on the same field that Mr. 
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Burke and Mr. Sheridan astonished their contemporaries with elo* 
quence which has never been surpassed, and enriched our language 
with its most elaborate oratory. It was here, too, that the suc- 
cess of our ncgociations and our arms afforded a bright aud en- 
couraging relief, when there was nothing to be seen in other parts 
of the globe but disgrace, disaster, and dismay. It was here that 
the jealous eye of rival nations, and even the penetrating glance of 
Buonaparte was fixed, as the spot where English power was most 
assailable ; as the theatre on which, if the part that we had played 
was a part of ambition and injustice, which they could not consist- 
ently Qondemn, it was a part, likewise, of well-sustained effort, of 
uninterrupted heroism, of consummate political skill, and great 
national glory. 

But the various excitements thus offered to the English mind 
produced little or no effect. In the instance of Mr. Fox's India 
Bill, national attention was quickly diverted from that extraor- 
dinary measure to be devoted for a quarter of a century to the 
indirect consequences by which it was attended. In the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, the speeches of Sheridan contrihuted to sus- 
tain the reputation of tlnit great but iiregular genius to the melan- 
choly close of his career ; and those of Burke will endure to a 
much later day, to delight hy their eloquence, knowledge, imagin- 
ation, and wit, and to grieve the heart of every friend to his memory 
by their cruelty, intemperarice, and venom. The public listened 
in stupid admiration to both Ihese great men, and remained, during 
the whole of their protiacted prosecution, ignorant of its merits, 
and indifferofit to its result. Tiie victorious administrations of 
Marquis Cornwallis and Marquis Wellesley weie forgotten before 
they could be recorded. The more recent triumphs of IMarquis 
Hastings arc not known, or regarded, beyond the immediate pre- 
cincts of the India House ; and, even in this dull, uneventful sea- 
son, the only war which raged in the world has been brought in 
silent successes to its close, without exciting one decided expression 
of censure or applause. 

“Nor is the civil government of India a more foitunate candi- 
date for public notice than its military aftairs. The abuses and 
irregularities which preceded the administration of Lord Cornwallis 
have been corrected ; fresh evils of a different description have 
sprung up, and are bearing fruit ; and what does the nation at large, 
know or care about either the one or the other? The commercial 
monopoly of the East India Company has been divided into two 
parts ; half of it has been annihilated, aud half of it has been pre- 
served ; and what attention have we bestowed upon the causes or 
consequences of these measures ? The last renewal of the charter 
took place at a time when the government and the country were in- 
tent upon France and Spain, and had not a moment, or a word, or a 
thought, to throw away on India. The Company and its advocates 
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produced witnesses und arguments to prove tliat the commerce 
could not be opened without the ruin of every individual who en- 
gaged in it, UFid the ultimate loss of our empire. IMerchants and 
mamifiicturers called loudly for a free trade. IMInisters pronounced 
the monopoly a nuisance, and resolved to continue the most consi- 
derable branch of it for the term of twenty years. With the single 
excej)tion of Lord (Jrenville’s speech, theie was not an attempt, 
upon the part of any leading statesman, to discuss the great ques- 
tions of Indian policy, and the whole business was huddled up, and 
concluded in a manner which will excite the astonishment of pos- 
terity, and which nothing but the circumstances of the time can 
excuse. 

“ We apprehend that the cause of this neglect may ])o easily 
pointed out: — it is not tlu' distance of the scene ; it is not an idea 
that its nllairs are unimpoitant ; but it is the separation which 
exists between the Indian an<l all other business. The British do- 
mitiions in the Last have a government of their own; the young 
men who are ])roc(*i‘ding thitlier have an educatioti of their own; 
the (dd men who return fiauu it have their own peculiar occupa- 
tions, habits, associates, jind interests. The soldieis constitute a 
separate army ; the sailois arc a class by themselves ; the judges, 
and lawyers, and clergymen, are hardly Kiiowji among the untra- 
velled membeis of these resju'ctive pr<dessions ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the two countries arc as little acquainted with each 
other iis they veic fifty years ago. But this unnuturul iitate of 
things cannot hifit ; whichever way we turn, there are evident 
syinjitoriis of its decline. Tin* tnonopoly of tin* (Miinji trade can 
hardly be lenewed : Anglo-Indians are beginning to return home at 
an earlier age, and will, of couise,mix more and mon* with tin* rest 
of the people. The sn])eiior education received by the (’om[)any’.s 
seivants makes them much more caj»able of explaining its situation, 
and enforcing its claims, than they have heretofore been. Tlic 
(iovernment at home is stronger, and more at leisure, and appears 
to be more decidedly bent ujnm the introduction of practical im- 
provements and leform, than at any previous period of our history. 
And, what is a better sign than all the rest, a conviction that it is 
our duty, as a nation, to convey moral and religious iFistruetion to 
the East, is gradually forcing itself upon the minds of the people ; 
and a feeling is excited upon the subject, which may lead, under 
proper direction, to the happiest results.” 

We have little to remark on this, except to say that although 
we entirely agree with the writer as to the fact of the apathy and 
indifference of which he complains, we do not think he has rightly 
conceived the causcfi of the evil. It appears to us more easily ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that no persons in (his country 
have any property in India likely to be affected by events arising 
there : for, as it is emphatically said in Holy Writ, “ where the 
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treasure is, tlicre mil the heart be also." We a-rree with liiin, 
however, entirely, in ])elicviii" that such a state of things cannot 
last, and are happy to find that in the highest and most intluential 
quarteis there is already a fixed determination that they siiall not 
eontijiue longer than tin; term fixed by law for their enduring. 

On the subject of our subjugation of India, — which tlie writer in 
* Blackwood’ supposes to have been as much under the diiect 
agency of the Suprenu' Being, as tlie coiKjuest of Canaan by tlic 
Israelites, when he says, “ we never ought to conceal from ourselves, 
that in the eye of Him who has ^drrrt India into our hands, we 
are awfu/hf responsible for the happiness of the])eo])l(‘ who inhabit 
it.” — the writ(‘r in the ‘ British Critic’ has a dilVerenf (qjinioji. 
Such an assumption, as that, (hnl has g/cc?/ us whatever we may 
have chosen to taler, 'w lUMlouht a veiy conveni('nl soother of a 
trouhh'd consci<Mic('. But it niiglit he said with as much propriety 
by the 'ruiks in tlu'ir conquest of (imm'cc, lh<‘ lha'iich in their in- 
vasion of Uiissia, — or in any otlier case of jdiinder and spoliiitioii, 
that can he named, as in tli(‘ case of India. In s])eakii)g of tlie 
wars v/ith Ihppoo in tin* iMy^oie — the Mahr.ittas in the north-west 
of India — and tin* treaties which iollowed, the ‘ British Critic’ 
says: » 

The ability with which these operations weie designed and 
executed is h(‘}ond dispute: hut tludr necessity and justice aie 
questions upon which we are not to expect unanimity. The rea- 
sons assigiK'd in the foregoing extiact for the war against Sindia 
are not satisfactory to ns ; and whih; w(* admit that the main- 
tenance of peace might by jiossihilitx have led to the establish- 
ment of a formidable lh<'nc!i powei in India, we cannot under- 
stand how so uncertain a contingency could aiithoiise tlu* complete 
destruction of the paitiivs to whom we were opposed. The English 
(Jovernment, and the English peojd(’, wen' of opinion at the time, 
that Jjord Wellesley was pursuing plans of ambition and con- 
quest, and he was recalled on that account from his Oovern- 
iiicnt. Sir John IVIalcolm pleads zealously for a reversal of the 
sentence that was then pronounced. But his object never can 
he gained, until he establishes a Jicw theory of the law of nations, 
and ]M'rsu!ides mankind to acknowledge that a country which has 
obtained dominion in a distant <(uarter of the world has a right to 
subvert and destroy every power by which that dominion may he 
endangered. On no other princijile can it he shown that our na- 
tional career in the East is entitled to the epithet of just. Success 
has varnished mauy of its defects, and IVIarqucss AVellesley enjoys 
the renown and popularity of a conqueror. But if his friends and 
admirers require us to acquit him of ambition, they must prove the 
necessity of his offensive wars by better aiguments than Sir John 
Malcolm has produced.” 

And again:— after entering into a detailed examination of the 
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passages relating to tln‘ administrations of Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
(Jeorge Barlow, Loid 3liii(o, and Lord Hastings, — the writer adds : 

“ On the whole, Sir John Maleolni has iindoulgadly shown that 
the eoiiquest of India by Biilain of a very jieniliar kind. Jt has 
litth' or no reseiiiblanee («) foiiner triumphs in ihat eoniitry : it was 
not planned or (bi.sired by the anthoiilies at honii'. The express, 
the lepeated, the persevering ordeis fiiuii this (-(uintiy to abstain 
from aggrandizement, niiglit almost sulliee (o exonerate the mother 
country fiom the blame which attaelu‘s to tlie transaction, and 
leave her nothing but the Imnoiir of liaving produced the men, and 
furnished the means by which that niiglit) emjure was won. ^\‘t, 
still, if slu‘ is UMjUired to ]Modue(‘ the litb‘-de('ds to her Indian 
estate, she has nothing to biing into <-omt but lier sword. Justice 
and cquitif haec tittle to saif on the occasion. She rules in India 
by the selt-same title by which t ho Sjnmiai ris rule in Mexico, or the 
.Saxons in Biitain ; audit is only by the use which lemaiiis to be 
made' of her powei', Ihat sh(‘ can distinguish hcrsidf fiom tin* vul- 
gar herd ol U''iirp('i s and coiM|uei 01 s, and atone, in some imnisuie, 
for tin; assumption of an anihoiily of wliah the orii^in w a st de- 
cidedly unjust.” 

^\11 this is undeidable; and evmy attempt madi' to glo.ss ovei’ the 
Climes by w hicii the empiie of Indi.i has bcmi piogii'ssively W'lested 
Irom its nativi* and laulul princes and people (^for each have been 
])lundered in their tuin) simm's only to show tiu' nakedness of the 
iniijuity the inoie. It is, tlnuefoie, as tin* same wiili'r judiciously 
obs(‘i\('s in another jdai'c, nnue imperalivi‘ on us as a duty, 
sima' we taken pos‘-<‘ssion of the coiinliy by foice and fiaud 
coinbitK'd, and are not sutlicKuilly viitiious t(> ndmipiish any portion 
ot oui ill-gotten tieasiiios to the management o| those to whom 
they oiigiiially and ol light Indoiiged,” that “ our powder should bi.* 
iinjuoved, until it becomes the instiiiment of making India lich, 
happy, viitiious, and wisi‘,” (p. J9H;) audit is soon after wusoly 
added, in <insw'cr to the (dijeclions rais<‘d, wlnm the transfer of the 
Company’s Covernment to the King is mentioned, and as m reply to 
the dilliculties which are constaiitl) urg(‘d in the way of such trans- 
fer, that “ the nation would readily adopt the opinion ibdivered by 
Mr. Canning in 181.3, that if it w'cn* deteimiued to dissolve the 
Comjiaiiy, there would be no great ddliciilty in devising w better 
instrument for the Government of India,” (p. 199.) But how i.s 
every attempt to make this countiy and its people “ rich, hajipy, 
virtuous, ami wise,” met by the advocates of the Comjiany and the 
eulogdsts of things as they are i Invariably by some vague ajipre- 
hension of alarm for the safety of the empiie, and appimls to the 
fears rather than tc^ the reason of those on whom the decision of 
such questions and measures depend. In the Appeal made last 
year to the Brivy Council against the late laws fur restraining the 
freedom of the Press in India, the advocates of the law^ did not 
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attempt to sliow tliat it was reasonallc or just : but the continued 
burthen of their speeches was : It is all very well, my Lords, 

in this free and happy country, to encourage free and liberal insti- 
tutions ; but if you attempt to do the same thing in India, where 
the people arc mt prepared for the change, you will inevitably lose 
the country, and whore then will be ‘ the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown?’ Take our words for it, my Lords, give but a 
Free Press to India, and the country is lost ; It really 7yiust not be 
done.” In the same strain, Mr. Adam, and the whole herd of pre- 
tended alarmists at the Indi.i House, (for dull as they are, they 
cannot be so stupid as really to feel what they pretend,) cry out, not 
merely against the dillusion of general knowledge through the press, 
fearing the natives should got too wise, and perceive what they call 
our weakness, but which we should rather call our injustice, hut also 
against the introduclio i of any other descriptioii of change in their 
habits, modes of thinking, or even of belief. Sir John Malcolm 
indulges in the same stiain, whether he speaks of the introduction of 
a more erdightened knowledge, or a purer faith, anumgthe enslaved 
and benighted people of India ; and the ‘ British (ailic ’ has very 
happily stated these objections, and very ably answeied them in the 
passage which follows, Sjieaking of the op])osition made to such 
improvements by the author of the ‘ Political History of India,’ the 
* Critic ’ says : 

“ But Sir John merely tells us, that such and such things mast 
not he donc^ that our empin* is held together h\j a charm, and tlnit, 
when that chaim dissedves, we shall tind that it consisted of absti- 
nence from attempts at conversion, and that danger mast ensue 
from the oncouragement or supinu t of missions by (Joveriimeiit. 
I'his argument has been used so often, that it hcirins to lose its 
force. If we inquire what the danger is, there arc no two men who 
will give the same account of it. Thirty yeais a.go it would have 
been deemed, in the lirst place, impossible, and, in the second, 
extremely hazardous to educate the male and female children in 
our great Indian towns. At present it is done with universal 
applause ; it is done at the expensn of Gov(Tnment, it is done with 
rapidly-increasing effect. Ten years ago it was declared impossible 
and most hazardous to introduce religious instruction into the 
Native schools ; but Bishop Middleton attempted it ; the attempt 
succeeded ; no inconvenience has followed, and if obstacles exist to 
an extension of the system, it is to be found, not in Asiatic, but in 
British prejudice and bigq^try.” 

Exactly the same arguments here used with respect to missions, 
have been abo used with respect to the Press : though they arc much 
weaker when applied to the latter flian to the former : as in the one, 
there are no doubt deeply rooted jirejudices to be wounded and de- 
stroyed before success can be attained : but in the other there are 
none whatever to otfend. The people of the country do not appeal to 
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the King upon the throne for Missionaries to be sent among them to 
teach them a new faith ; they do not appeal to the highest Law Au- 
thorities in India against restraints placed on the free ])assage of Mis- 
sionaries through their dominions ; but they have appealed to the 
Majesty of England to grant them the privilege of free discussion, 
never before denied them by the worst of their Native despots ; they 
have appealed to the Courts of India against restraints on their 
tlioughts and words, unusual and derogatory to their character, and 
insulting to their loyalty and honour; and, therefore, if any atten- 
tion whatever be due to the wishes of the people, the reasons for 
granting them a Free Pi ess for the dilYusiou of general knowledge 
arc still stronger than those for affording them the means of adopt- 
ing a purer system of religious belief and practice ; while the argu- 
ments opposed to each, being nearly the same, with a mere change 
of terms for the thing opposed, arc equally contemptible. The 
* Critic * proceeds ; 

Similar variations and discrepancies may be discovered in the 
sentiments of the different settlements. At Calcutta the leading 
members of the administration — we believe we may say every one 
excepting the Governor-General, who was probably pledged to non- 
interference before he left haigland — have enrolled their names as 
supporters of the Society for the Pi opagation of the Gospel. At Bom- 
bay, the Governor has long been friendly to the education of the Na- 
tives, and anxious to bestow upon them all knowledge except the 
knowledge of Christianity. Even this he has consented to inculcate 
under the auspices of the Bishop and the Society — while members of 
his Council prophesy, that every step towards tlic improvement of the 
people is a step towards the dovvnfal of British power. And at Madras, 
Sir Thomas Munroe, one of the ablest men in India, dismisses Na- 
tives from their employments for no imaginable reason, but the crime 
of understanding English — a crime, by the way, for which the self- 
same persons in Calcutta are paid and jiromoted. Individuals differ 
quite as much from one another : Sir John Malcolm thinks, that 
‘ unaided and unconnected missionaries ' will do no harm, but ad- 
mits, at the same time, that they will do no good. Mr. Lushington, 
with far more apparent reason, warns us against ‘ itineracies and 
field-preaching,' the prevailing practice of unaided and unconnected 
missionaries ; and ‘ which every day's experience shows to be nuga- 
tory and productive of injurious consequences.’ The witnesses ex- 
amined for the Company in 1813, at the bar of tho House of Lords 
and House of Commons, from Warren Hastings downwards, de- 
clared, one and all, that the residence of Europeans , not servants 
of the Company y in the British dominions of the Bast, might cause 
the utter extirpation of our power y and the massacre of every man^ 
wormUy and child. Nor must it- be forgotten that the same host of 
witnesses, men of great experience, character, and talents, declared 
almost as unanimously, that Christianity was not wanted in India, 
and that the Natives were better without it.” 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. f) 
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And what has been the result ?— Europeans of all classes, inc lud- 
injf even the dreaded class of Englishmen, have settled in India, 
not being in the Company’s service, yet oiir power is not extirpated, 
nor every living being massacred : nay, our power has since then 
increased in its stability as well as extent ; and massacres have 
been much fewer there than formerly. The same absurd prediC" 
tions were used respecting the free trade and the free press. 
Every body who entered into the one was to be ruined ; and the 
encouragement of the otlmr was to be the overthrow of the empire. 
Yet the free trade has ruined few, and enriched many ; while it has 
laid the foundation of a future intercourse of the most beneficial 
kind. The free press existed for nearly five years under Lord 
Hastings’s rule, and never was the country so prosperous, so tran- 
quil, or 80 happy, as during that very period ! 

Need we say more to show the folly of listening to such false 
prophets for a moment longer. Not one of their predictions has 
been veiilied : nay, they have all been falsified : effects the very 
op])Osite to those predicted by them being produced. And yet, 
they still continue to utter these silly puerilities, as if they had 
never been questioned, while e<{ually silly bearers arc found to listen 
to them, as if they were oracles. Veiily, the infatuation of some 
men is inconceivable. 

We must conclude our notice of the article in the ‘ British Critic,' 
which deserves attentive perusal, with the following pithy, yet per- 
fectly accurate summary, (p. 212 ,) with which Sir John Malcolm, 
and other advocates of a stifled press and despotic government in 
India, generally wind up their ohjections to all interference on the 
part of benevolent individuals to make the Natives of India, what it 
has been declared our duty to make them, more rich, happy, 
virtuous, and wise,” than we found them : 

“ The British Government (say they, when they address such 
individuals) does not permit you to interfere.” It is therefore 
contrary to law that you should even attempt it: and when they 
turn to the Natives themselves, they exclaim, The British 
Government rules you : it tcuves you : it judges you : and, if 
necessary, it punishes you. What would you have more ? Would 
you have it also teach you ? Was ever any thing so unreasonable ? 
Would it be decent ? Would it be tolerable ?” Deluded beings that 
you arc ; was it>for this, think ye, that we came among ye ? Go to: 
and learn to be content with the honour of being ruled over by a 
great and magnanimous nation ! 

There remains tfut little to say on the article contained in the 
* Monthly Review.’ ‘ The 'writer commences '^itH ' hdmittin^ the 
talent ^nd information of Sir John Malcolm^ but offers reasons why 
he should not be regarded as a competent or impartial writer on 
Indian affaire. He considers him, however, (p. 167,) a proper balance 
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to Mr. Mill, wliose ‘History of India* he calls a “ laborious phil- 
lipic” nf(;iir)st tlie Company and ils servants; and thinks that 
truth would be found somewhere between the two. In one place, 
(p. 170,) he calls the work of hir John “ the most disorderly piece 
of j)atch-woik uliicli any writer of acknowledged abilities, in our 
own times, has produced in another, (p. 181,) he considers 
it as hasty and ill-arranged, and far from satisfying his expectation 
of the writer’s powef^ ; he dilfers also in some very material 
points from the views taken by the author, more especially as it 
regards the conquest of India by the British. The reviewer (p. 181) 
complains of Sir John iMalcolm for not giving to the world a 
well-dig(’sted essay” on the great principles of oiir Anglo-Indian 
(lovernment, instead of “ contenting himself with a (qw crude de- 
clnmntions," uhich many of his assertions, unsupported as they aro 
by any aignment wliatevcr, well deserve l(» he called. But iu re- 
proving his author for this fault, the ciitic, as is not uncommon, 
falls into the same error himself. We shall pre.sent the reader 
with a speeimen, in which the leviewer admits oiir possession of 
India to he a clear robbery, without the least sluKbnv of prescrip- 
tive right; and yet, in the same breath, contends, that liaving stolen 
this jewel of the earth to place it in the Biilish crown, it would be 
a gro''s absurdity to think of rcstoiing tlie stolen gem on a mere 
seriiple of conscience!! These are Ins veiy words. If such a 
sentiment were uttered by a bighwayman it would be iu keeping 
with his vocation. But in what class of moralists the reviewer 
must be rank<‘(l who openly avows and defends this S(‘ntiment ns a 
rule of action for his country, we are at a b)ss to conceive. If thi.s 
he the sort of ])atriotism wliich is in fashion now, we claim no par- 
ticipation ill its spirit. But let the critic spojik for himself : 

“ It is eliielly with relation to this last question, tliat our author 
has examined the jiolitieal histoiyof India, from the year 1 784, to the 
jiresent time ; and his object appears to be to defend both the jus- 
tice and necessity of the system of aggrandizement, whicli has been 
pursued for forty years, with little inlernussion, until it has termi- 
nated in the universal .supremacy of tlie British dominion. On 
the fir.'^t of these points, he has argued witii the warmth and pre- 
judice of an otiicial partizan ; and we cannot help tliinking, that 
he would here have done well to leave justice out of the question. 
Our Eastern empire lias been one throughout of mere absolute con- 
quest, unsupported hy a shadow of prescriptive right, or other well- 
founded pretension ; and it is a strange obliquity of judgment 
which can measure its original establishment and subsequent 
growth by the standard of lawful possession. It was won and ag- 
grandized, and must be maintained, if maintained at all, solely by 
the power of the sword, and the law of the strongest. Whatever 
rash and isolated aggressions of the Native states may have pro- 
voked its extension, their hostility to our power was warrai^ted 
upon the broad maxims of self-defence ; and it might be justified 
D f 
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by every aspiration after national independence, which is dignified 
in our nortlicrn world by the sacred name of patriotism, or the 
manly principle of impatience tinder a foreign yoke. We had 
never a right to plant a foot on their soil ; and no sophistry can 
evade the fact, that it is tee who have ever been the real aggressors 
in all our triumphant struggles with them.” 

There is in this a sufficient mixture of truth and error to deserve 
the character we have already given to the writer’s remarks ; for 
none but the shallowest understanding would contend, that be- 
cause we had won a country by the sword it could never be niled 
by any other means, as there is no necessary connection what- 
ever between the mode of conquest and settlement, and the system 
of rule afterwards ; and to consider that a feeling of impatience 
under a foreign yoke, is a manly principle, which deserves to be 
called by the sacred name of patriotism, and rewarded among our- 
selves, while it should be put down as sedition and rcbellioii, if ever 
evinced by the people of India, is a degree of sophistry or impu- 
dence of which it would not be easy to find a parallel. But the 
truly “crude declamation” follows: let the reader judge for 
himself. The critic goes on to say, 

“ The plea of neressitij is Uie only one that can in any measure 
excuse the continual extension of our conquests ; and here we per- 
fectly agree with our author, that, ‘ from the day on which the 
Company’s troops marched one mile from their factories, the in- 
crease of their territories and their armies became a principle of 
8clf-])reservation.’ The opinion of Clive, that ‘ to go forward was 
inevitable, to retract impossible,’ was not more prophetic than it 
was founded on necessity. Since empire had been seized, it would 
have required n parity of public virtue, or rather a quijrotisni, of 
which there is no example in the history of nations, to have aban- 
doned such precious acquisitions, and resigned the wealth of ‘ tho 
gorgeous East,’ upon a scruple of conscience. The very contem- 
plation of such a self-denial of national prosperity would be to 
argue a gross absurdity. But such a question we may safely leave 
to the responsibility of our forefathers to settle : the empire has 
been gained, and it is for the rulers of our age to consecrate its 
original wrong, by a worthy employment of it to the happiness and 
moral improvement of subject millions.” 

It appears by this, that having committed one gross injustice, we 
were driven by necessity (the robber’s, as well as the tyrant’s plea) 
to follow it up by other acts of still greater injustice, in order to 
justify our first crime. What is this but the excuse set up by the 
most desperate malefactors, “ I at first plundered ray victim : but 
having done this, it would have been a most absurd piece of self- 
denial to restore any portion of the plundered property to its 
owner : so, in order to be quite sure of my spoils, the moment he 
remonstrated, and began to talk of restitution, I silenced him at 
once by binding him hand and foot ; gagging him, to prevent his 
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cries ; aiid then, trampling my toot upon his nock, made him suo 
for mercy, and admit that mere existence, received at my hands, 
was a blessing which he could only enjoy by my permission and 
favour.” Such might be the language of any accomplished 
robber, who, but for the entire submission of his victim, might have 
been a murderer also : such is the language held by a British re- 
viewer to plundered and prostrate India. But the mockery of leaving 
our forefathers, who are in their graves, to settle or atone for the 
original wrong, while we derive all the benefit of it, and delude 
the world with promises of employing it to the improvement of the 
impoverished millions, is the m(>st hollow and heartless thing that 
ue have either heard or seen, even in modern times. If such a 
principle as this, that plundered treasures, however wrongly ob- 
tained, may, by subsequent judicious application, become conse- 
crated and purged of tlieir oiigiiial character, were once admissible, 
it would justify any man in England itt robbing his neighbour or the 
state to any extent that might be desired, piovided he built a 
hospital, or even a jail, with a portion of the plunder ! After this 
specimen <tf the ‘ Monthly Review,’ the reader will be prepared for 
any tliijig, however giossly absurd, or thoroughly unprincipled, from 
the same source. We shall c<Mi(*lude our strictures with a specimen 
that appears to us to partake oft^ both, beginning too, as such 
“ crude declamations” generally do, with a jirofession of extreme 
reveience for the very principle which the same paragraph ends in 
decrying. It is this: 

‘‘ Yielding to no men in the zealous determination to ujdiold the 
princi])les ol rational freedom, \vh<*rever their opeiation is prar- 
ticablc, we arc yet thoroughly eonvinced of the absurdity and 
madncs,u)i attempting to apply Wmw, for ages to eome,\o the state 
of society in India. Our empire in that countiy is avowedly, in- 
nately a despotism — a beneficent despotism, indeed, it should be the 
public care to render it. Many generations miost pass hefoie,/y’eeer, 
a dawn of liberty can be cautiously opened upon the benighted 
Asiatic mind; ^wHwhenerer we hear thecant of democracy employed 
in asserting the rights of a freo press in India, we ran only attributs 
the attempt, either to a political fanaticism, which is incapable 
of sane judgment, or to more premeditated designs of mischief J* 

This is really the most empty and dogmatical specimen of folly 
and arrogance combined that we ever remember to have witnessed. 
Nothing so ea.sy as to put down any thing by words, if words like 
these could cflect it. What, for instance, if we were to copy the 
writer’s own phraseology, and say, 

“ Whenever we hear the cant of tyranny employed in denying 
the rights ot a free press in India, we can only attribute the attempt 
either to a political fanaticism, which is incapable of sane jfidgmcnt, 
or to more premeditated designs of mischief.” 

This sentence reads as well as that of wliich it is a parody* 
There arc only two words that vary between them. Tficy are im- 
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portant variations, it is true. But what does either prove ? Abso- 
lutely nothing ! They are each mere assertions, withont a shadow 
of argumeni or proof ; one is as worthy of credit as tlui other, till 
something .shall be .shown to turn the balance ; — that something, liow- 
ever, does not appear; and as I hey stand at present, they repicsent 
the sort of aigunient which takc.s place among obstinate boys dis- 
puting some usage in a game ; where one says, “ I say, speaking 
shouldn’t be allowed” — “ I say it should to nhich is still reite- 
rated, on- either side, “ I say it shouldn’t”— “ I say it should till 
each gets hoiuse with obstiriately repeated contradiction. The sort 
of dogmatism advanced by this reviewer is exactly of this class, 
and must have just as little effect in producing conviction. Instead 
of the unmeaning string of fallacies and predictions contained in the 
fibort paragraph quoted, it would have been well if he had first 
shown that it was not one of the “ principles of rational free- 
dom,” to permit the injured to give utterance to their complaints ; 
that it was not “practicable” to make the principles of ra- 
tional freedom, even when of his own stainp, whatever that may 
be, come into operation in India. He should have shown w//j/ it 
would be “ madness ” and “ absurdity” even to “ attempt to apply 
them, for to come, in that country.” God help the poor Hin- 
doos ! One would like to know how many ages must pass away, 
before the generations yet iinboin may be made better. For the 
present race there is clearly no hope : for “ many,” says this pro- 
found oracle, “ must pass, before even a dawn of fieedom can be 
permitted to be let in, however cautiously it may be opened upon 
the benighted Asiatic mind !” 'rherefore, for a^es to come, no- 
thing, ADsoLUTELY NOTiTiNo, accoidiiig to this liumanc theory, 
ought even to be attempted I Not so much as the dawn of lil>eify 
must be permitted till then, if ever ! for, if this be an innate des- 
potism, it must always remain so ! ! 

And is it in the metropolis of Englrfnd, the island boasting to be 
the favoured haunt of Liberty — the sanctuary for the persecuted — 
the shield of the oppressed : — is it in the very capital of the British 
dominions, to which the world aie taught to look as the most free 
and enlightened nation upon the face of the earth, and its Free 
Press the greatest ble.ssing of the age : — is it here that we see these 
sentiments put forth, in a AVork, the conductors of which profess 
that they yield to no men in their determination to uphold the inin- 
ciples of rational freedom ? Alas ! for India, if this were the index 
of the public mind. But it is not so. There is a growing interest 
in her fate, which will soon incrcaso with accelerated speed ; and to 
the light which, before the great struggle for her rescue from that 
prostrate state to which the poisonous and withering influence of 
fraud and avarice has reduced her, will be thrown upon her real 
interests and condition, do we trust for her speedy and effectual 
emancipation from the deadly incubus that now weighs her down in 
almost hopeless misery and dejection. 
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THE UR OF THE CHALDEES. 

[The Editor of this work liaring now in the press a new Volume of Travels 
throiiglj Mesopotamia, has obtained porniis.ion of the Puldisher to give th« 
following rlinplcr of the forthcoming \olunie a place ii\ the pages of the 
‘ Oiiental Herald,’ a piitilcge of which he readily avails himself, m the ho|)e 
of its being more acceptable to his readers llupi any analysis or review of tho 
whole woik, which will be left to oilier pens.j 

Ohfah is conceived liy till llie If'arnod Jo\Vs and jMollaniineduiis, 
as well ns by the most eminent scliolnrs among the Clinstiiins, to 
liave been the [b’ of tbo (dmidees, from w hence Abraham went 
foitb to dwell in Haran, pi e\ ions to bis lieiiig called from thence, 
by (lod, to go into Ctinann, the land jiromiscd to himself, and to Id^ 
s('ed fur over.* The Jews say, that this ])lace is called in Scri])tiiic 
Omeasdin, that is, the Fire of Clialdea, out of which say they, 
(lod brought Ahraliam ; and, on this account, (lie 'ralmudists 
nllirm that Abraham w’as lieie cast into the lire and was miraculously 
delivered, t 

This e,a])ital of the eoiintvy between the Jbrjilirates and the 
Tigiis, the Padan Aram and Aram Nahraim of (he Hebrews, .); the 
JMeso|)ot;imia of the (rieeks,§ and the Paradise of tli(‘ Poets, || re- 
ceived, 1‘ioni its iMaeedmiian coiM(iierers, the name of Fdessa ; and 
an ahiiiidaiit fountain w'hieh tho city enclosed, and cnlled, in Cireck, 
Callirrlioe, eommunicaled this name to the city itself. In later 
times, it was called Uoha, or with the article of the Aiahs, Or-rhoa, 
and liy ahhret latioii, ()rha.*l 

D’Aiiville thiid\S that tlii-> last name may he derived from the 
Greek term signifying a fountain ; or, according to another opinion, 
it may refer to the founder of this city, who^e name is said to liave 
been Oirhoi, now retained, with some little corruption, in'Orfah,** 
or Urfah. 

Pflcockc says, “ This place seems to have retained its ancient 
name, many others have done, — Fdessa being the name given to 
it by the Greeks. However, the name of this city seems to have 
been changed in honour of the Kings of Syria, of the name of An- 
iiochus, and to have been called Antiochia.'* tt The famous foun- 
tain of Callirrlioe being here, distinguished this city from others 


* Gen. c. xi. v. 3. and Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. I, c.O, s. 5. 
t Pbcocke, vol. i. l.W. ' ‘ ) Genesis, c. 28, and Josephus. 

§ From /nftroj, medius ; and ttoto^ov, fluvius. || Millon’.s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
H Cellanu.s, ‘ Geograph. Auliq.,’ lib. 3, c. 16. 

** ‘ Compendium of Ancient Geogr^hy,’ v. i. p. 426. 
tt ‘ Pocockc,' vol. i., part i., c. 17, p. 169, folio', ' 
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by the name of “ Antiochia ad Callirrhoen •/' and there are medals 
which were struck with this name, though, if it had not been ex- 
plained by Pliny, it would have been difficult to know what place 
was meant. * 

Niebuhr, however, observes, that the Turks still call the dis- 
trict here, El-Rohha ; because a city of the same name, which had 
been for the most part ruined, was anciently the residence of the 
Pasha, t 

For myself, I can confidently affirm that it is called Orfah by 
all the Turks, and by the greater part of the Koords and Arabs of 
the surrounding country; but Rohha by a few of the latter only, 
and these chiefly Christians. I could meet with none, however, 
among either, who were able to give a satisfactory reason for the 
retention of tliis last name, — all of them believing that Orfah was 
its original appellation in the time of Abraham’s dwelling here. J 
Edcssa was thought, even by the early geographers, to be so 
ancient, that in the time of Isidore of Charax, Nimrod was named 
as its founder ; and the traditions current among the people here, 
at the present day, ascribe the building of their castle to that 
mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Before the conquest of this city by the Romans, it was the capi- 
tal of Osrhoene, an independent kingdom, which occupied the north- 
ern and most fertile part of Meso|)otamia, and whose inhabitants, 
since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, and Armeniaiis.§ This capital, which had taken its name 
of Edessa under the empire of the Seleucides, from that of a con- 
siderable town in Macedonia, still retained it under its change of 
fortune, as a Roman colony, when it became, from its position, one 
of the barriers opposed to the Parthians, and to the Persians of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 


* “ Arabia supradicla habet oppid.a Kddessani, qiuE quondam Antiochia 
dicebalur, Callirhoen a fonle nominatain. ’ — Plin. Nat. lib. 5, 21. 

t ‘ Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 332. 4to. 

Mr. liibbon erred in supposing Edessa to have been only twenty miles 
beyond the Euphrates, it being considerably more than that distance 
from the nearest part of the river in a straight line. — Gibbon's Dec, and Pall, 
vol. i. c. 8, p. 835. 

D'Anvillo says, that Edessa was placed in the lat. of 36°, and stood at the 
head of the river Scirtas ; the latest authorities make its latitude about 87° 10' 
N. This author adds, regarding its name : — “ On lit dans Plino, (ed. in folio, 
tome 1. p. 268, note 8,) parlani d’Edesse en Osro^ne, ‘nunc vulgo creditur 
esse Orpha, et alio rursuin nomine Rhoa: .sod verius cifra Chaborem amnem, 
cui Orpha imposita est, fuisse veteram Edessam putamus.’ Quoiqu’il soil 
commun dans 1 ’usage vulgaire d’appellor cette villo Orfa, cela n’empiche pas 
que son nom pur et sans alteration ne soil Roha, que la denomination Grecque, 
Callir-rhoe, lui a donnf*e. ’’—D’Anvi'Wc VEnphrate et le Tigre, p. 12. 

^ “ The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barba- 
rians. It was, however, some praise, that of the thre§ dialects of the Syriac, 
the purest and most elegant (the Ararasan) was sj)okenat Edessa.” — Gibbon, 
vol. i. c. 8, p. 385. 
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It wag about the time of Christ that it ceased to be subject to 
its own princes, as Ahgarus is said to have written a letter to Jesus, 
declaring faith in him, and desiring his presence to cure him of a 
disease. This same Ahgarus was the last King of Edessa, who was 
sent in chains to Rome, about ten years before the fall of the Par- 
thian monarchy, when the Roman power was fimily established 
beyond the Euphrates.*^ 

Orfah is seated on the eastern side of a liill, at the commence- 
ment of a plain ; so lhat while its western extremity stands on ele- 
vated ground, its eastern is on a lower level ; and, with very trifling 
variations, the wliole of the town may be said to be nearly flat. 
The wall by which it is surrounded encloses a circuit of from three 
to four miles, and appears to trace out, in its course, an irregular 
triangle ; the west side of which runs nearly north and south ; the 
southern side, east-south-east and west-north-west ; and the third, 
or longest side, on the north-east, connecting the two others by a 
line of north-west and south-east. The length of the shortest of 
these sides is a mile, and the space within is well filled ; there being 
few open places in the town, and where trees are seen, they arc 
generally in streets or courts, or before cofiee-houscs or places of 
public resort. 

The town is bounded on the west, by modern burying-grounds, 
gardens, hills, and vales ; on the north, by rising land ; on the east, 
by a fertile plain, terminatitig at the foot of a bare ridge of hills ; 
on the north-east, by this same plain, extending to an horizon like 
the sea, where it runs into the sandy desert ; and on the south-west, 
by a high bill, nearly overlooking the town, and (’lowncd with the 
walls of a ruined castle. The houses are all built of stone, and arc 
of as good masonry, and as highly ornamented, as those of Aleppo. 
They have mostly a small door of entrance from the street, with an 
open court, and divans, in recesses below; while the upper story is 
laid out in rooms of reception, more expensively furnished. Above 
this is the terrace, on wliich, in many instances, arc raised central 
benches, railed around,. so as to form sofas, or beds, as occasion may 
require; aud it is here that the morning pipe is enjoyed, the evening 
meal taken, and the whole of the night passed, in summer, by the 
inhabitants. The Harem, or the wives and children of the family 
- — which that word strictly means, without reference to any number 
of either, — live here, as much apart from the males as throughout 
the rest of Turkey, generally occupying a small suite of rooms by 
themselves, at the other end of the court, into which there is no 
communication but by passing across that court, aud thus being 
publicly seen by all the inmates of the dwelling. 

The streets are narrow, but having a paved causeway on each 


Gibbon, vol. i. c. 8, p. 3Sb. 
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side, with a central channel for water, and, being more or less on a 
sloping ground,; they aro generally clean. On the outer doors of 
many of the dwellings here, I had observed, as at Beer and Aleppo, 
the irisciiptioJi of “ Maph.Alhili,'’ with a dii,lc beneath, which I now 
learned was- a privilege granted to pilgiinis only. The exclamation 
itself- is one generally used in common discouj’se, to cxjtress wonder 
and admiration, and has hoie, no doubt, the same application. The 
date attached is that of the year of the Hejiia in which the pilgiim- 
age of the dweller was performed. In eominenting on this prac- 
tice, they never fail to compare it with what they consider the absurd 
usage of the Ohiistians, who mar'ic th'eii arms and bodies with va- 
rious figures of saints and angels, to coninieinoi'ate a similar event. 

Ours,” say they, “ is a confession to all who pass our dwelling of 
the pious whrk we have performed, and is never eancoaled oven 
from the eye of (he stranger, since we are not ashamed of the pre- 
cepts of our projdiot. Tlie emblems of tlie Christian, on the eon- 
trory, are not to ho seen but whea his body is uncovered, and then 
it is hilt to show how men can deface (he beauty of the human form, 
which came in the perfection of excellence from the hand of its 
Mal(or.” 

The bazars are iiuim'rous and well suplied, jiiid are separated, as 
usual, into deimrtments, each a])piopii jled to the mamifaeUiic and 
sale of particular commodities. Tin* shoe bazar is small, but pe- 
,culiarly neat and clean, being wider than the otheis, nud roofed 
over with a fine arched covering of masonry, whitewashed within, 
and admitting the light and air I’om without through gi’atcd win- 
dows at the top. ^iost of the other hazais are also covered, and 
are always fresh, co(d, and sheltered l)oth from rain and sunshine. 
That in which muslins, collons, and other ])ieec-gooods arc sold, 
is equal to any of the bazars either at Smyrna, Cairo, Damascus, or 
Aleppo. It is from twenty to t'.\enty-five feet wide, ineliidiiig the 
boiiches of the shops on each side, which are all fitted up as divans, 
with carpets and cushions. It is, at least, fiom thiity to forty feet 
high, and covered in throughout its wliole length by, a range of fine 
domes^ in succession, admitting light and air by, a sort of lantern- 
windows in the ]-oof. , 

This bazar is amply furnished with the manufaetures of India, 
Persia, and Asiatic Turkey, and witli some few Cashineer shawls 
and Angom shalloons ; but English .n tides, which are hold in the 
highest estimation, are extremely rare. I repeatedly heard, indeed, 
expressions of wonder, as well as regret, from dealers in this bazar 
itself, at th(i failure of the usual imjfortations of British goods from 
Aleppo. Formerly, it appears, there were many English merchants 
established there, who furnished regular supplies of cloths, shal- 
loons, printed cottons, arms, hardware, and glass. At this moment, 
there is not one of these establishments cxistinj^; and the few bales 
of cloth, which are to he had from the remaining Frank dealers of 
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Aleppo, are complained of, as being of. a much worse quality, and 
higher price, than thosa they had been accustomed to receive. If 
the English factory at Aleppo should ever again recover from its 
decline, there is little d(ml)t but that its trade would bo sooit as ex- 
tensive as ever, since the supeiiority <»f lirilish goods, of every 
description, seems to have been better leaint by privation of them, 
than by their ac.tual use. 

The khan.s are numeroiis, and some few caravanserais excellent. 
The Khan Khoolah Oghlee, on tin* skirts of the town, in which the 
mercliandi/e of our caravan was lodged, could accommodate, itt its 
central court, a liundred camels, with lh(‘ir ladings, in the stables 
around it, as many horses, mules, and asses; and in the chambers 
above, nearly two hundred persons. .\t the Innid of it, i.s a good 
reservoir of water, re|denished by a constant rnimiiig stream, and 
overhung by a thick-foliaged tree, beneath which the j)a»senger8 
enjoy the pleasures of water, shade, and repose. The Khan el 
Go(unrook, in whieh we ucre lodged in the t(nvii, has already been 
described. The chamh(*rs l»elow and above eoiild not bo less tlian 
a hufidred, many of them large enough t(> admit eight or ten persons 
to sit at a time, im»st of them furnished with mats, carpets, and 
cushions, ami all forming eonvenient apartments for the stranger, 
dining the period of his sojourning here. Tliis khan communicates, 
by one of its gates, with the grciil ilomed lia/.ar before dese.iihcd, 
and by another gate with a smaller sti(*et. Over this last, is a 
luosfjue, exjire.^sly for the accommodation of devout Iravellers, since 
it is never visited but by those wit bin the khan, I hi* piissage to it 
being by llights of steps, ascn'mlirg upward fiom I In* inner court. 
The stranger is thus fmnished iieie uilh every eonv(‘nic;icc ho can 
need, without the iieee‘'sity of quitliog tin* walls of his abode ; as 
he ha.s stabling, water, lodgings, and food clo.se at hand, to be 
brought to him prepared in any way he may desire ; with a house 
of jnayer, in which to oiler up bis devotions to his Creator' 

The mosques that are crowned with minarets, and seen from 
without, amount in number to about tiftcen. 'J'bat of Ibrahim el 
Klialeel has already been desciibed : it is the most beautiful in its 
exterior, though not tlui largest, ami it is also held in the highest 
reverence and esteem, fiom its lake teeming with the fish therein 
preserved in honour of that Patiiarch. 

The people here believe, that, even if these fisli were taken, no 
process of cooking would make any impression on 'their bodies, or 
render them at all fit for food. On my first healing this; I consi- 
dered it only as one of tlie superstitions of the very lowest class, 
ingcniou.sly imposed upon them, perhaps, to prevent their di.sturbing 
a source of supply to the tables of the higher orders of soci(‘ty ; but 
ill a party on the banks of the stream itself, composed of some of 
the most sensible, respectable, and liberal-minded men jn the place, 
I heard this opinion gravely re-echoed from voice to voice, as one 
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of the incontrovertible proofs of the care which tlie venerable 
Patriarch look of his native city, and of the approbation with which 
he looked down on their labours to embellish, with spreading trees 
and running waters, the temples which they had reared there to his 
covenanted God. 

I could have assured them, that only on the preceding evening, 
I had eaten of some of these fish, whch had been stolen from the 
lake by Christians, who thought it less criminal to commit a theft 
than to sup without some of those delicate morsels, to relish the 
arrack, of which they drank so copiously before their supper began. 
Such a disclosure, however, would have brought them into trouble, 
and their religion, perhaps, into persecution — two evils, certainly 
not worth incurring, for the sake of undeceiving men, in an error of 
so harmless a tendency. 

The largest of the mosques at Orfah has a square steeple, and 
this form is also repeated in one of the smaller ones, at the top of 
which are open double windows in each face, as in the square 
towers of the Hainan, the division being here made by Corinthian 
columns, which would seem to mark it as an early Christian work. 
The general form, however, of the minaret is circular, with a gal- 
lery of open stone work near the top, and the summit crowned by a 
pointed cone, surmounted by the crescent of the faith. On many 
of these a large bird builds its nest of reeds and bushes, to the size 
of a small tree, and often as largo as the whole diameter of the 
body of the minaret itself. It is said to be a bird of passage com- 
ing here in spring to breed its young, and remaining dining the 
summer ; when in winter, it goes away into a southern and warmer 
clime, cither into the deserts of Arabia, or to some region still 
more remote. It is called, by the people, “ Hadjee Lug lug;” 
the former, from its making a yearly pilgrimage and building 
chiefly on mosques, and the latter, from the sound its broad and 
heavy wings make when flying. 1 have seen the bird itself only at 
a distance, and from thence, judged it to he a very large kind of 
stork ; not, however, so large as the immense bird called the Ad- 
jutant, which makes similar periodical visits to the banks of the 
Ganges, and the lakes of Bengal. 

The baths of Orfah, of which there are four or five, arc large, 
and some are reported to be extremely good. The one into which 
I went, being the nearest to our khan, was spacious, but dirty and 
badly attended. It is true, that it was in the afternoon, when 
many of the male attendants were gone ; as it is the custom in all 
the large towns for the baths to be open from daybreak until El 
Assr for the men, and from that time till sunset for the women. 
On our leaving it, the female attendants were already assembling in 
the outer room, jireparing the beds and cushions ; and at the 
porch without, were a large party of ladies chattering aloud, 
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and expressing their impatience for our removal, that they might 
be admitted. 

The manufactories of the town arc confined chiefly to articles of 
the first necessity, among which cotton and woollen cloths have the 
pre-eminence in extent of consumption. The first of these are 
about the quality of coai*se English dowlas, and arc used in their 
original state for the shirts and drawers of men, fur the inner gar- 
ments of women, and for many domestic purposes. When printed, 
they arc convertible to more various uses, as they are then made 
into gowns, or outer robes, for females, shawls for the head, and 
coverings for beds and sofas : and by being printed of a peculiar 
pattern, they are used for the fronts of the large cushions that sur- 
round a Turkish divan. 

The process of printing their cottons is very slow and tedious, 
and renders the cloth in that state nearly double the price that it 
bears when white. A number of men and boys were arranged along 
one of the upper galleries of the (Joomrook Khan, seated on the 
ground, and having before them low tables, perhaps a foot in height. 
Beside each person is a kettle, containing the ink, or dye, of the 
colour required. On his left hand was bound a block of wood of 
the size and shape of a clothes-brush, and the under face of this 
was covered with the pattern to be stam])ed, like the printing 
blocks of the Chinese. This being dipped in the ink, was placed 
on the cloth, the left hand <*losed into a fist resting above it, and 
by a blow on it with the fist of the right hand, the impression was 
made. As this was repeated for every colour, and every new form, 
and not more than from four to six square inches were printed at a 
blow, the patterns were, of course, imperfectly executed, and the 
whole process very slowly performed. 

While examining this manufactory, I represented myself as a 
Muggrebin, or Barbary Fuerchant, who had been in Europe, and 
described to them, as well as I could, the improved methods used 
among us for all these operations. Their admiration was very 
powerfully excited, and the director of the establishment made me 
an offer of a very handsome remuneration, if I would remain a few 
weeks at Orfah, to superintend such improvements as the mechanics 
of the town might make, under my diiection. I would have gladly 
accepted it, had I been free fVom other engagements ; as there is 
no way, perhaps, in which men can be more usefully employed, than 
jn advancing the domestic arts, in improving the labours, and in in- 
creasing the comforts of their fellow-creatures, of whatever country, 
climate, or religion they may be. Missionaries dispersed into dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe for this purpose, would do more in a 
few years towards civilizing and uniting the discordant parts of it, 
than all the merely religious Societies have done since their first 
establishment. 

The woollen cloths made here arc of a still coarser kind than the 
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cotton, and about equal to that used in England for sailors' winter 
jackets. It is mostly brown, from the original colour of the wool, 
though sonietiuK'S it is dyed with indigo. It is used only for the 
commonest purposes. 

Af.'w carpets are made, of a very good quality; some hair- 
cloth, for sacks and hags ; and silk bauds and tapes, of an excellent 
kind. Leery description ol sadlery and smith’s work is well exe- 
cuted ; and the labours of the mason and the carpenter are equal 
to those of the largest 'J’uikish cities. 

The cook-shops and coffce-honscs are abundant, in proportion 
to the size of the to\Vu. In (lie former are pr(>pared mutton, and 
sausages without skins, called kahaub ; these last arc formed of 
meat cut into small pieces, which arc first strung on a thread, and 
then wound round an iron skewer, and roasted at the tire. An- 
other kind of food, having a round hall of paste without, and mixed 
ingredients within, is called koohhe ; besides which, are other little 
paic-s of nmiee(l meat. 1 hose are to ])e had at every jiioinent ; and 
at half an hour’s notice, a m<‘al may be prepared, of any dishes one 
might desire, and either eaten in the cook-shop, or at a coffee- 
house, a klian, or a juivate dwelling. 

Among other vegetahles abounding here, is a fine large lettuce, 
of which i)eopIe eat at all houis of the day, without salt, or any 
other accorn])aiiiment ; and leeks, or onions, in their raw state, are 
generally serv(>d up with meat. 

fn the cofiee-housos nargeels, an instrument for smoking through 
water, may he had, tlumgli the long Turkish jupe is nioie in use* 
this last is always turnished by the smoker, w'hich the nargeel is 
not, ])erhaps from the ease of eaijying the former, and the incon- 
vciiiencc of heaiing about the latter, from place to place. During 
all the summer, there is also aii alxiudant supply of solid ice, 
brought down from the sunimifs of Tam us, in a journev of a day 
and a night. About an Knglish pound of this is sold at present for 
a para, or a farthing, and is a cheap and healthy refreshment ac- 
cessible to the poorest of the people. Iced milks, and sherbets of 
honey, ciiiiiarnon w'ater, and perfumes, arc also made for the rich, 
and furnish a great luxury during the heat of the day. I sou<Tht 
diligently in the ice-shops for some fragment of stone, which 
might have been brought down \Vith the snow, for the sake of 
ascertaining of what materialthe range of TaOrus was composed, 
but could obtain only some very small pieces, which were all of 
lime. 

The fruits of Orfah are chiefly the white mulberry, the quince, 
the aptico^, the fig, the pistachio nut, the grape, and the pomegra- 
Date the three first of these were now in perfection, and the latter 
were just beginniug to form. There are neither lemons, oranges, 
nor melons to be seen. 
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In the streets are often trees, beneath the shade of which the in- 
habitants repose — to take fruit or ire, or a pipe and cotfee. Here 
they sin;( to the stream tliat runs by, acrompanied sometimes by a 
Turkish guitar; or play at rhc'^s or some other game, and pass 
away their hours in great aj)pai(‘nt hapj)ines>;. 

The population of Orfali may he estimated at fifty thousand in- 
habitants, among whom arc ab<mt two thousand ('hristians and hvo 
hundred Jews ; the rest being all iMoliammedaiis. 

The riiristians arc chiefly Armenians and Syrians, each of whom 
liave a separate cHTirch, and live in a sej>arate quarter, and are so 
distinct, that, besides theii dillerent rites, their language, and the 
very character in which it is written, are totally unlike each other. 
The Armenian and Syiiac tongues are confined, however, to their 
domestic ciieles and their religions duties ; and in their intercourse 
with strangers, Turkish is the language ehietly used by the former, 
and Aiabic the tongue spoken by the latter, lloth the ('hristians 
and the Jews are merehants and tindeis ; the one moving more fre- 
quently from plai'O to place with caravans, and the (tllier remaining 
stationaiy in the bazars. F could not learn with em tainty whether 
the Jews have a synagogue here or not; but should think, from 
tlieir number, that they pos.ses^ed some place of woisliip apart from 
tlieir dwellings. 

The tradition of the Image of I’klessa, and the story of Aligafug, 
seem to he almost forgotten, both by the Christian, s and Jews ; 
though the well, in which was placed the letter of Ahgarus ad- 
dressed to Christ, is still pointed out. 

Among the Moslems, tin' men diess more like tin' people of Da- 
mascus than of any other towji ; the huge overhanging tarboosh ig 
universally worn, and the shawls are generally large, of bright and 
lively colours, and fiinged and tasselled at the edges and corners. 
The ‘‘ coat of many colours,'’ with the reversed pyramid on its 
hack and shoulders, i.s aCo worn here, and the whole of the dress 
is of corresponding gaiety. The only marked peculiarity which t 
noticed was that the sleeves of the shirt, which in other places are 
usually cuj: roumj, even at the wrist, had here one side cut away 
to a point , rcm’hing long enough to touch the ground. While 
walking, or using the arms in any way, these points are brought 
to meet and are tied together behind the neck, by which means 
they keep up the loose outer sleeve over the arm. Wlicn sitting 
on the divan, however, they are loosened, and arc then often used 
as a towel, or a handkerchief, to wipe the mouth and hand • 
though , it is still the fashion here, as elsewhere, to carry an em- 
broidered iowcl for that purpose, hanging from the sash, or girdlfe, 
behind. The women dress with white outer robes, and are veiled 
by a black kiff gauze, which projects several inches from the face, 
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and gives them more liberty of air and sight than is enjoyed by 
those who wear the Constantinopolitan costume. 

All classes of people resident at Orfah are extremely subject to 
eruptions in the face, like those which are common at Aleppo, but 
in a much more extensive degree. Among the inhabitants of this 
place, I did not see one in five exempt from it ; while at Aleppo, 
not more than half the population, perhaps, have been affected by 
it. Here, too, the marks left by the eruptions were more nume- 
rous and deforming, sometimes covering the whole face, often pre- 
venting the growth of the beard, in particular sppts, and otherwise 
detracting much from the beauty of the people, who are, in all 
other respects, a well-made and handsome race. At Aleppo, this 
eruption, or the worm which occasions it, is thought to be engen- 
dered by the water, and here it is conceived to be done by the 
air ; both, probably, vague means of accounting for what is but 
imperfectly examined into, or known. At Orfah, other causes 
may contribute to it — such as the quantity of ice consumed by all 
classes, from the lowest to the highest ; the abundance of raw let- 
tuces eaten at all times and seasons, without broad, salt, or other 
ingredient ; the equal abuse of mulberries, eaten often in an unripe 
state ; and the quality of the water of the lake of Abraham, filled 
as it is by so many thousands of fish, which must render it less 
wholesome : but which of these causes may contribute most to the 
evil, it is not easy to pronounce. 

The government of Orfah is under the Pasha of Diarbekr, who 
pays an occasiotial visit to it, with his troops, and in his absence, 
deputes a Motcsellem, or Governor, with a few personal guards. 
As at Aleppo, the great mass of the people are Janissaries and 
Shereefs, who predominate alternately, but who were, at this mo- 
ment, both in tranquil subjection to the reigning governor — a man 
personally respected, and feared by all. 

The language of Orfah is mostly Turkish. In the bazars scarcely 
any other tongue is understood ; but Hebrew, Armenian, Syriac, 
Koordish, Arabic, and Persian, arc all spoken by their respective 
classes of people. The native inhabitants, as far as I had an op- 
portunity of seeing their manners, in their familiar intercourse 
among themselves, are well bred, complimentary, yet perfectly at 
ease in the exercise of their politeness, and tolerant to strangers 
and men of different faiths. 

The Castle of Orfah is seated on the summit of a long narrow 
hill of rock, on the south-west of the town, near the Birket Ibra- 
him el Khalcel and the Ain cl Zilkah. The ascent to it on the 
north-east, is by a very steep and winding path, scarped in some 
places into steps, in the side of the rock. The entrance is by an 
arched gateway, and a paved passage, but the whole of Jhc interior 
presents only a scene of confused ruins. 
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The eucloseil part of tliis hill is nearly ti quarter of a mile loii/2f, 
tIl(Ml^^h not inoie than one hundred yards broad. It is defended 
on the south and west by a ditch, in many parts full lifty feet deep, 
and about twenty wide, hewn down out of the solid rock, and pre- 
sentin'; a work of ^^reat labour. On the other quarters, it is se- 
cure by the steepness of its ascent. The wall, which liscs in some 
places from the side of the rock below, so as to form a casing to 
it, has eveiy appearance of being Saiaceiiie, from the style of 
masonry and scpiaro towers. The rustic woik is seen in some parts 
<»f it, but of that inferior kind which might have been executed in 
any age, except the present very degenerate one, as to arcliitcc- 
luie, among the Tiiiks. 

The inteiior, which is now occupied by a few poor families only, 
pres(‘nts a scene of the most complete desolation. There are two 
line ('minlhian columns with their capitals still erect, and these 
are seen at a great distance from every point of view. The people 
here, called them tlie pillars of the gate of Nimrod’s Palace, for 
which one may easily forgive them. They are evidently, however, 
the jmition of some considerahh* Roman edilice, hut whether of a 
temple, ur of some (►ther building, there aie imt nowsiinieiont re- 
mains lett to decide, ^riicso c(dniniis arc' without jicdestiils, arc 
executed in good taste, tiiid of a projmrtitm in height that pleases 
the eye, though they ate ujtwards of six feet in diameter. A de- 
fect in their coiisti iietioii is, (hat their shafts are com])osed of ntiuiy 
pieces, ciieh ])eihaps thiity in number, like so many millstones 
heaped one on amtther; and from each of these, are left little pro- 
jecting kiadtsof (hi! stone, as in the Ionic ciieus and, the (Corinthian 
colonnade at , lei ash, ’fhe propoi (ions, however, being chaste, tho 
size huge, the shafts standing without pmlestals, and the capitals 
ot good w orkmaiishiji, theie are, upon the whole, stronger marks of 
puie taste, than there are pceuliaiities of a defective nature to be 
seen in them. Tliey stand from twenty t(> thiity feet distant fi om 
each other, and had prohahly a eolnnin or columns between them, 
belonging to a jiortieo of which (hey formed a part. Rebind 
(hem, some of the masonry of the lower part of the edifice to 
which they belonged is seen ; this is smooth and good, and is of 
the kind generally used in temples, rather than that found in 
buildings of state or palaces. 

Not far from this, I noticed a poition of a ruined building, with 
many small square and large circular windows in its walls, which, 
in the general style of its consfiuction, resembled many of the 
ruined Christian churches in the Hauriin, and was very probably 
itself an edifice of that kind, but of ii still later age. 

All the rest of the ruins are Mohammedan, the most perfect^ 
among (hem being a mosque, with its oratoiy, and niche of prayer 
in the southern wall, and its windows looking out on the deep ex- 
cavated ditch which surrounds the castle. 

Onenfal Herald, Vol. 12. K 
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On the north-east, this fortress completely commanded the town, 
and before the use of artilleiy was known, might be considered 
to be impregnable. At present, however, even if in its original 
state of repair, it would be of no defensive strength, as it is itself 
commanded by a higher hill on the south and south-west. 

In the cliffs and sloping sides of this hill are either the ancient 
burying-places of the people of “ Ur of the Chaldees,” from among 
whom Abraham was called, or the Necropolis of the Komaws, 
when this was one of the settlements of their widely extended 
empire. Those having their fronts in the perpendicular clilF, are 
mostly entered by oblong square door-ways, as the sepulchres of 
Thebes, at Gournou on the Nile ; but some few of them are arched, 
and one particularly has a large central arch, with two smaller 
side ones, like the usual form of Roman gateways. Those in 
the side of the hill below, arc descended to by sloping passages, 
like the tombs at Com Kais or Gamala, in the Decapolis; and 
others at Tartoose and Latikcea, on the Syrian coast. The whole 
of these grottoes may amount to two hundred in number, besides 
those noted to the west of the town, on the morning of our 
entering it. 

The existence of the Roman mins within, and of the tombs with- 
out, furnish great reason to believe that the site of the castle itself 
was of Roman choice, unless it be carried back to the Chaldean 
age. The ditch, to the south, excavated to the depth of fifty feet 
out of the solid rock, is a woik worthy of either, and one which, 
however ancient, would be likely to undergo very little alteration 
on a change of masters. With the castle itself, it would not be so. 
The original rock on which it was first founded still remains, but 
except the columns and masonry within its inclosure, as already 
described — and, perhaps, some few fragments of work near the 
bottom of the wall, which may be Roman — the whole of the pre- 
fient structure is decidedly Mohammedan. Here, as in other in- 
stances, the original work seems to have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed before the place was completely conquered ; but the same 
advantageous site was again built on to secure the position thus 
gained. 

The view of the city from the walls of the castle, spread out, as 
it were, at the observer’s feet, is extensively commanding, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The minarets of the mosques, the tall cy- 
presses, the domes, the courts of the khans, all have an air of 
grandeur from hence, which they do not possess on a nearer view ; 
while the lake of Ain el Zilkah, the fountain of Callirrhoc, and the 
canal of Abraham, seen amid the bowers that surround them, close 
to the foot of the rock, with the Corinthian columns and ruined 
walls and arches above, add to the general beauty of the scene, a 
number of objects, all equally classic and picturesque. The town 
looks, from hence, to be larger than Aleppo can be made to appear 
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from any ono point of view ; and is, I sliould conceive, in truth, 
nearly two-thirds of its size. In general character, it bears a 
nearer resemblance to Damascus, as seen fjom Ihe heights of Sal- 
heah, than to any other eastern town that I remember ; like it, the 
site appears from hence to be nearly a level plain, with slight ele- 
vations and depressions, and, on the south-easi, it has a long range 
of trees and gardens, extending for nearly two miles in length, with 
hirt little wood in any otlier direction. 

To the sonth-south-east from the easlle, is a lond leading across 
a plain, nniiit'anipted but by a few mounds of eaitli, until it ter- 
minates in the barren desert, where tlie lioriz»Mi Is as level as that 
of the open sea. It is in this direclion tliat Vlaran, the aiieiont 
residence of Alnnham and Lahaii willi tlndr families, is pointed out, 
at a distance of only eight Inmis from this place, the IJr of the 
(Jlialdees, j’lom whence the Patriarch is repiesented to have jour- 
neyed thither. * * * § 'Phe site is still proseived [)y a (own of the same 
name, but from its being in the possession of Arabs, similar to those 
of Palmyra, it is dillicult to visit it except in the conipany of some 
people of the [dace. A mined town and wall aie spoken of, with 
the remains of an old castle; but (liese aic said, by those who have; 
been there, to he much smaller than tliose at Orfah, nor are there 
columns or arches of any kind, according to the same report. 

This IJaraii of the earlier Scriptures, t is called Charan in the 
later ones J and afterwards, ('harrse, (larrm and Canas, by tbe 
Romans. § In the first, it is celebrated as the scene of the inte- 
resting histories of Isaac and Rchekah’s interview at tlic well, ajid 
of Jacob’s serving for Lmih and Rachel; events, which are as cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the Redoiiin Aiahs of the present 
day, as they were of the people of that early age. Among the last, 
it is chiefly celebrated as the scene of the defeat and death of 
Marcus Licinins Crassus, who formed the first triumvirate with 
Porapey and Cmsar. After crossing the Euj>hrates in his mnreb 
against the Parthians, he was met in the plain of Carra) by the 
Parthian general Surena, by whom the Roman army was defeated, 
with the loss of 20,000 killed, 10,000 taken piisoners, and tim 
death of Crassns tlieir leader. || 

This city must have been in a state of ruin at a very early 
period, as when the Rabbi Benjamin travelled through Mesopo- 


* The Theodosian Tables place Chairaj at a distance of twenty-six miles 
from Kdessa, which is just eight hours’ jouiney on foot, 

+ And they went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of 
Canaan, and they came unto Haran, and dwelt there.” — (ienesig, c. \i, v. 81. 

X The Uod of glory appeared unto our father Abraham when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before be dwelt in Chamn. — \cts, vii. 2. 

§ Collarius Ueog. Anliq. lib. iii. c. I U Mesopotamia. Genesis, c. xxiv,. 
and c. xxix. and Joseph. Ant. ,Iud. 1. i. c. 16 — 19. 
ij Plutarch’s Uives, 1. iii. c. II. Lucan, I. i, v. lOA Plint, I \ c. IL 
K •* 
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TY/e Questions of Love. 

tamia, it seemed to be quite desolate. * There did not then remain 
a single edifice standing in the place where Abraham, our father, 
(says the pious Jew,) had his dwelling. The Isinaelites, or Be- 
douins, however, came there often to pray, as they do now to 
shelter their flocks, t 


THE QUESTIONS OF LOVE. 

]. 

Wherr lies your peerless beauty, love ; 
III your (lark half-slunibcrin{f eye ? 

Or, when soft your sweet lips move, 
Breathes it in your balmy sigh ? 

Tell me, do you know your power ; 

Do you guess what keeps me here, 
Dwelling, as on Spring’s first flower. 
Dwells the wild dove lingering near ? 


II. 

Mark you aught upon my cheek 
Trickling, as I read your soul ; 

Thinking words I dare not speak— 

Feeling— what I scarce control ? 

May I, love, unveil my heail ; 

Will you soften at the sight ; 

Will you bid me, cold, depart, 

If 1 seek your bower lo-nigbt? 

III. 

Shall I view yon evening star, 

As Hope’s harbinger, my love? 

Shall it light me from afar, 

The bliss your smiles impart to prove ? 

Shall the whispering breezes hear 
Our meeting footsteps in the dew ? 

Will thou bid them heaven-ward bear 
The vows Love makes, when Love is new ? 

Bion. 


* The following is, a singular account given of the sort of masonry ob- 
served in constructing the buildings of Carrh®, or Haran, which, if correct, 
might account for their early Bi^ total decay “ At Carrhm, a city of 
Arabia, all the walls thereof, as also the houses of the inhabitants, are reared 
and built of salt stones, and the same are laid of mason’s work, and the joints 
^closed and soldered by no other mortar than plain water.”— Nat. Hut. 
'b. xxxi, c. 7. 

+ Voyage de Benjamin de Tudelc— Bergeron’s Collection. 



THliOUETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 

No. IX. 

In 1770, occurred the important trials of Albion, Miller, and 
Woodl’all, for puhlishing' the Letter of Junius to the Kin[^. In 
the case of Almon, Lord Mansfield said; “ As to the terms 
‘ malicious,’ ‘ seditious,’ and a ^reat m<iny other words that are 
drawn in these informations, they are all inferences of law arisino* 
out of the fact in case it he (in the opinion of the court) 
illegal. If it is in their opinion a legal writing, and a man 
has published, notwithstanding* these epithets, (and a verdict 
against him,) he is not guilty at all.” Mr. Almon was found 
(lUir.Tv. Ill the ease of Miller, he said ; “ Hut you (the jury) 
do not l)y that verdict give an iipinion, or establish whether it 
is or not lawful to print or publish a paper of the tenor and 
meaning in the information ; for, supposing the defendant is 
found guilty, and the paper is such a paper, ite. If you take 
upon you to determine tlie law, you must, for the sake of your 
own consciences, be sure to determine according to law, and 
you must be sure that tlie law is such that a paper may be 
printed and published of the tenor you find it ; the conse- 
quence of which is very obvious to be seen upon this occasion. 
If the law was to be determined in every particular cause, toliat 
a mUerahle condition would this countrt/ be in milk regard 
to that part of' it ; (fs it is mid ^ there cannot he a greater 
curse than uncertamtg in the law ; ’for one jury in Middle^ 
sex find one way, and a Jury in London another way.” 

After more than .setwn hours’ deliberation, the jury pro- 
nounced a verdict, Not Guilty, in contradiction to the charge 
they had received. 

To the same purpose. Lord Mansfield said, in the case of the 
Dean of St. Asaph ; “ The licentiousness of the press is Pan- 
dora’s box, the source of every evil. Miser able 7.s the condi^ 
tion of individuals, dangerous is the condition of the state, 
if there is no certain laio, or, which is the same thing, no 
certain administration of law, to protect individuals, or to 
guard the state.” 

To this MISERABLE and dangeimius condition were we re- 
duced by Mr. Fox’s libel act. It is true, that different juries 
might come to different conclusions respecting the same publi- 
cation, some finding it libellous, and others innocent. But it is 
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not better that some juries, whether from fixed principles of 
toleration, or from approbation of the sentiments of the defend- 
ant, should vindicate the liberty of the press, than that there 
should be no refug-e for unpalateable truth, hut the certainty 
of punishment for every man who “ rendered the abilities 
ridiculous,” or “ wounded the feelino-s” of imbecile, corrupt, or 
oppressive ministers and public otllc(*rs '? Nor, is it true, that 
“ there cannot be a greater curse than unceilainty in the law 
audits administration.” Injustice in the provisions of a law 
is a greater curse and legal restrictions on intellectual commu- 
nication incompatible w ith the enjoyment of practical freedom 
and good government. “ Where the principle of a law is fun- 
damentally wrong, the more perfect the law is made, the worse 
it becomes. It cannot be said to have the ])r()perties of genuine 
law, even in its imperfections and defects. I he true weakness 
and opprobrium ot our best general constitutions is, that they 
cannot provide beneficially for every case, and thus fill ade- 
(|Uately to their intentions the circle of uui\ers:il justice. Hut 
where the principle is faulty, the erroneous part of the law is 
the beneficial, and justice only finds refuge iii those holes and 
corrters which had escaped the sagacity an<l inquisition of the 
legislators.” * 

In the case of Woodfall, the jury resorted to an absurd com- 
promise with dicta in which their nmson could not acciuiesce, 
and found a verdict of guilty of printing and publishing 
only.” On this, cross motions wcreinami, one in arrest of judg- 
ment, another to establish the verdict. Lord Mansfield said : t 

“ Though the court will not yet determine whether the affi- 
davit of any of the jury may be read in this cause, yet I have 
permitted one to he read a little by way of stating it and I 


* Buiko’s Works, vol. i\. p. 317. 

+ State Trials, vol. xx. p. 911, 913. 

^ This was llic affidavit of AVilliam Sibley, baker. London Mus. Upon 
Ibis passage of Lord Mansfield’s judgim-nt, tin* author of ‘ Another Letter to 
Mr. Almon,’ pp. 8t ct scq. is very se\eie; and in another place (p. 07) he 
thus writes eonceniing the affidavits of the jurymen; 

“ Tlie permission to n jury to rectify or alter their own finding, or to de- 
clan* against it by affidavit, after they have once been at largo and mixed 
with the world, would he of the most ilangerous consequence ; it has rarely 
bi'On asked, and ought never to be granted : the idea is novel, and contrary 
to the fundamental principles both of law and policy. And a bite transaction 
fojces pic to add farther that application to jurors, after being discharged, 
to hear privately and ex parte other evidence, and to make affidavits in con- 
sequence thereof, either to alter Uj|^holc or any part of their verdict, or to 
cxjplain it or to add to it, or tlHmress a sorrow for having given it, is 
infamous, and thy greatest inlet ^pFiniquity, corruption, perjury and in- 
justice, that can be devised ; and therefore those who make such applications, 
vhcn dji^yered, should be prosecuted at the public expense, fined and 
branded Tor ever. Hvery practice of this sort tends to lessen the force and 
e/Tect of the public judicature of the country, and counteracts the guards with 
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there find, that the application of the inuendoes is not denied ; 
only the criminal construction put upon the paper in the infor-' 
Illation. To have denied the one would have been very ma- 
terial ; with the other they have nothing* to do. In that case, 
there would be no proof to them of the paper, as charged in 
the information. But if the jury find, that the defendant pub- 
lished at all, they find the paper, as charg-cd in the informa- 
tion, for that is their only inquiry. 1 take it from the affidavit, 
which has been stated, that it does not appear whether the 

j ury meant to say, that the paper is no libel ; if they had the 
east doubt whether the inuendoes were properly supplied, 
there should be a new trial. I did not leave it to the jury, 
whether the paper was innocent or not. 1 never do. I sum- 
med up to them, as I always have done in similar cases, that, 
if they were not satisfied of the fact of publication, or had a 
doubt of the application of any of the words in the information 
to the blanks in the letter, they must acquit the defendant. 
But I told them also, that whether the paper was criminal 
or innocent, was to them a .subject of indifference ; because, if 
innocent, judgment would be arrested in this court. Here the 
jury did not mean to find the malice of the defendant, because 
It was not within their inquiry ; nor did they mean to exclude 


whicli llie law, for wise reasons, has bc.set juries, by having them shut up 
imniodiatoly after being sworn, and no person whatever admitted to speak to 
them, lest some popular talk or external influence, some clandestine bias or 
partial representation, or intreaty .should take place. Whenever any thing 
of the kind has in fact happened, for want of the bailiffs and parties’ constant 
observation, it has, if made appear, been deemed to contaminate their ver- 
dict, so as to set it aside. All the jurors swearing that nothing had passed 
rt'lativo to the cause would not uphold it. Those who set about a private 
cvaminalion, (‘■specially of one side, after a public trial had, in order to stag- 
g( r a jury, a i l to leader them dissallslied with iheir verdict, act in the gross- 
est defiance of the law, and with the most audacious contempt of the Court 
they intend to affect or influence by it. It is embracery and tampering with 
jurors in order to defeat their own verdict. Even if, after the jury be sworn 
and gone from the bar, they send for a witness to repeat his evidence that her 
gave openly in court, who does it accoidingly, and this appear by ex- 
amination in court, and indorsed upon the record, or postea, it will avoid the 
verdict.” 

See, as to affidavits of jurymen, State Trials, Tol. xlx. pp. 669,675, 684 

In the case of Edmund Thirkell, Trin. 5 Geo. 8, where the defendant had 
been convicted of a misdemeanor, and afterwards eight of the jury signed a 
paper in his favour, intimating their disapprobation of the verdict which they 
themselves had given, Lord Mansfield, and Wilraot, Just, concurred in expres- 
sing great dislike of such representations made by jurymen after the time of 
delivering their verdicts. Lord Mansfield said, “ It might be of very bad con- 
sequence to listen to such subsequent repf||^||ntations, contrary to what they 
had before found upon their oaths, and ijlw<pDiight be obtained by improper 
applications subsequently made to them.**'^ And Mr. Just. Wilmot thonght 
they ought to be totally disregarded. 3 Burr. 1606. 

For more concerning jurymen’s affidavits, see the cases cited Uk tkt Note 
to Hale V. Cove, 1 Strange , 643. Mr. Nolan’s edition. 
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it, because it wns not ^vithin their power to exclude a leg-al 
deduction.* * * § 

And in ^ivin^ the final judo-moiit of the Court, No\ ember 20, 
1770, he said ; “ The direction he g’ave to the jury //c/v nerer 
been comjjldined of in Court and “ we all aj^-ain declare 
our opinion that the direction is 'io^ht accordinj,^ to law.” 
“ Taking- then the law to h(‘ accordinof to this direction, the 
question is, -whether any meaning- can he put upon the word 
‘only,' as it stands npm tin- r<‘e(,i-d, which will atfoct the 
verdict ;t if they meant to say ttn-y did not find it a libel, 
or did not find the epithets, or did not find any express ma- 
licious intent, it would not afflict the verdict : because none 
of these things were to be proved er found either way. 
If, by ‘ only,’ they meant to say that they did not find the 
meaning put upon the paper by the information, they should 
have acquitted him. If they had expressed this to be their 
meaning, the verdict would have been inconsistent and re- 
pugnant ; for they ought not to find the diTendant guilty, 
unless they find th(‘ mmiiiiiig- put upon the paper by the iu- 
formation ; and jiidgitu nl of acquittal ought to have been 
entered up. If th(‘y had expressed tln-ir meaning in any 
of the other ways, the veidict would not have been affected, 
and judgment ought to Ix'entered up on it. It is impossible to 
say with certainty what th(‘ jury really did mean ; probably 
they had different meanings. If tliey could possibly numn that 
which is expressed would acquit the defendant, lu' ought not to 
be eonelnded by tliis verdict. It is possihh' sonn' of them might 
moan, not to find the whole sense and explanation put upon the 
paper by the innuendoes in the information. If a doubt arises 
from an ambiguous and unusual word in the verdict, the Couit 
ought to lean in favour of a Venire do Novo. We are under 
the less diflieulty, because, in favour of a defendtait, though the 
verdict be full, the Couit may grant a new trial. And we are 
all of opinion, upon the whole of the case, that there should be 
a Venire de Novo.” § 

Upon this judgment, wiiicli Lord Mansfield read in the House 
of Loids, December 10, 1770, Lord Camden next day proposed 
to him six questions, wliich he refused to answer. “ He would 
not answer interrogatories.” 


* “ Such kind of leasonin" in an answer woi'd, ns my Lord Mansfield 
knows, be cnllt d, in the (.'ouit of Chancery, fencing with the question. It is 
answering W'ilh a reference to Jumlher thing on the truth and falsehood of 
which its own must respect i^ djpwfepend, and therefore is di cmcd no answer 
at all.'” Another Letter to iVlnHnp|n, p. 03. 

t Would it not make it a venlw of acquittal ? 

J Qii. if the jury, as plain men, did not, by the words, ‘ guilty’ of publish- 
ing,’ only mean to say that the defendant jpublished the paper ? 

§ State Trials, vol. x.x. p. 920. 
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In 1777, John Horne was tried on an information by Mr. 
Attornev-f'Oiioral (Tlmrlow) for a libel published fwo gears 
before ; ( “ the main ( llieaey of tl»o information eu‘ officio con- 
sistiiifi;- in the sprudv applieation of the law to any pnl)llc mis- 
demeanors ) and beino* short, it may b<‘ transeribed here, 
just as it was written “ with force and aims at J.ondon, in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bon, in the ward of Cheap,'’ viz. 

“ Kind’s Anns Tav«‘rn,Cornhill, June 7, 1775. At a special 
meeting this day of several members of the Constitutional So- 
ciety, (lurinjif an adjournment, a ‘jfcmtleman proposed, that a 
siibseriptii n should he imm<‘diately entered into, tor raising the 
Slim of 100/. to he ap])li('d to tlie relit'f of the w'idows, orphans, 
and apfed parents of our bolovi'd American fellow-subjects, 
who, faithful to the character of Eiifrlishmen, preferring death 
to slavery, wore, for that reason only, inhumanly murdered by 
the Kinj^’s troops, at or near Concord and Lexington, in the 
province of Massachusett s, on the HMh of last April ; which 
sum beinp^ immediately colhjcted, it was thereupon resolved 
that Mr. Horne do pay to-morrow' into the hands of Messrs. 
Krowne and Collison, on th(‘ account of J)r. Franklin, the said 
Slim of 100/., and tliat Dr. Franklin be recpiested to apply the 
same to the ahove-nn'iitioned purpose.” (Sio'ned) John lloiixi:,” 
( “ meaninf^ himself \hv said John Horne ” ! ) 

ATTouNi'.Y-GnNuiiAf/ — “If lUe fact should Ik; proved, if 
it should stand as ch'ar as to ni) jiid^'nient and apprehe nsion it 
now stands, you will he Cxinsliaiiu'd hj tlie saim; necessity of 
duty, and, b) tlui additional saiiclion of an oath, io entiTtain 
exactly tlu* opinion of if) which. I ha\e found myself constrained 
to entertain.” That is, if in tin' judgment and apprehension of 
the jury it stood as clear that the libel was justly chart^’cahle 
with all the epithets applied to it in the information, “ false, 
wicked,” &c , as it did in the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
who had filed the information, then the jury would entertain 
exactly the same opinion of it that the Attorney-General enter- 
tained ! 

Mr. Horne. — “ However, I have the pleasure to sec that 
there sits a gentleman (Mr. Wilkes) by the Judjjj'ewho is now 
trying' mp, who, as well as myself, has charg'ed the King’s troops 
with murder ; a charge which at that time excited great ab- 
horrence against him. The Judge and that gentleman have 
been laughing all the time of this trial; they have enjoyed each 
other s company exceedingly. (A f^gat laugh for some minutes 
of the whole audience. ) VVhat ! two years and a rpiarter 
afterwards to prosecute for a — not actual mischief, 

but a tendency to mischief! There sits near the Judge one of 


* Holt’s * Law of Libel,’ p. 205. 
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the most rlistin|Tnished members of the House of Commons (Mr. 
Hurke.) He is as liable to an information for a libel as I am at 
this minute. He (Lord Camden) enjoyed the office of Attorney- 
General. He, as I am informed, never prosecuted but one 
libeller, jDr. Shebbeare, Avho is now pensioned by those who 
made this gentleman Attorney-Generaf If ever there was an 
infamous libel ag'ainst Government, surely it was that (it is a 
oTeat many years aL>'o, but I nvul it.) Go to the papers that 
are published to-day, to those published before this charj^e was 
brouf 5 ‘ht a^'aiiist me and since, and see if you do not constantly 
find in them this charpfe of murder against the King’s troops. 
I took extracts from them till I was tired ; and not only from 
the newspapers, but several other publications ; from that ho- 
nourable genthnnan’s publications, and others, which are of 
more coiiserpience than fugitive ])ieces in a newspaper. I caused 
the soldiers in St. George’s Fields to be prosecuted, the King’s 
troops, for murder. I took them up. It was called no libel by 
the then Attorney-General ; no libel against the Government. 
They w’orc tried for murder. 1 did intend to have told you how 
they esca[)ed ; but it matters not. They were tried ; they were 
charged with murder ; and that not only in a court of justice ; 
I advertised, 1 signed it with my name; the same printer (1 
forgot to ask him as an evidence, imlecul I had before asked biiii 
for a newspaper that containc^l the advertisement, but he could 
not send me one,) he could have proved it ; but it is notoriously 
known, I charged that murder upon the King’s troops with my 
name. It was not thought a libel then. It was thought a very 
great alTront ; for those troops had been thanked in the King’s 
name for their alacrity upon the occasion. Gentlemen, I have 
had the honour to be; burnt in effigy, and I saw myself committed 
to the flames. I have been sung aliout the streets in ballads, 
and I saw a little pert person cocked up upon a stick in the 
singer’s hands. My life has been written with my name at 
length, and the Atheist and Macaroni parson printed at the 
bottom of a print in the frontispiece.” 

Lord Mansfield.- — (In his charge to the Jury.) — “ And I 
told them (the Jury in a former case,) what I tell you, that 
it is not necessary to prove an actual intent, which is the private 
operation of a man’s mind ; but a jury were to exercise their 
judgment from th e nature of the act, as to the intent with 
lohich it IS (/oncjt as if a man writes and publishes a seditious 


* In like manner Sir Arthur j^gott only filod one information, of which his 
successor, Sir Vicary Gibbs, Itotered his nolle prosequi . — See ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ p. iii. 1*2, No. 73. p. iii.>d. 

t This is at variance with what his Lordship did say on former occitsions. In 
the case of Woodfull, he prohibited the Jury from exercising their judgment 
at all on the nature of the act so as to collect the intent with which it was 
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libel, a libel that has a seditious tendency ; that is a g’round 
to a jury from whence to infer, (when it is without any justi- 
fication, without any excuse,) that is a ground from whence to 
infer a seditious intent.*' 

Attornky-Gijnekal. — (On moving for judgment). — “ It is 
Mich a one that I believe it will be totally impossible for the ima- 
gination of any man, however shrewd, to state a libel more 
scandalous and base in the fact imputed, more malignant and 
hostile to the country in which the libeller was born, more dan- 
gerous in the example, if it were snlfered to pass unpunished, 
than this which I have now stated to your Lordship. That 
l>ing so imn' to high treason., it was very dillicult for my ima- 
gination and judgment to draw the line between them. That 
must be my apology if I have mistaken the nature and quality 
of this crime : citing him, (Lord Holt,) therefore, in support of 
this, {the piUorg.,) as a proper punishment to be inflicted upon 
this sort of olFenee, is giving, in my apprehension, the greatest 
authority for it. Government cannot exist, unless when of- 
fences of this magnitude., and of this complexion., arepre- 
sented to a court of justice, the full punishment is injhctcd 
which the most approved times have given to offences of much 
less denomination than these — of much less. 1 am sure that 
it cannot be shown that in any one of the cases that were pu- 
nished in that manner, the aggrarvations of any one of those 
offences were in any di'gree adequate to those which are pre- 
sented to your Lordship now. If offences were so punished 
then, (/. c .by the pillori/,) which are not so punished now, they 
lose that explanation which the wisdom of those ages thought 

E er to hold out to the public as a restraint from such offences 
r committed again. If I had not had it in my coiitempla- 
tiou, also, that it would meet with an adequate restraint, which 
1 never thought would be done, without ajfi.i:ing to it the 
judgment of the pillorg.*' 

Notwithstanding this savage importunity to inflict an igno- 
minious punishment on Mr. Horne, he was, with comparative 
lenity, sentenced to' pay a fine of 200/., to be imprisoned one 
year, and to give securities for his good behaviour for three 
years. 

In 1783, the important and interesting case of the Dean of 
8t. Asaph began. Dr. Shipley, Dean of St Asaph, brother-in- 
law of Sir William Jones, had printed Sir William’s ‘ Dia- 
logue between a Gentleman and a h’armer.* As the Attorney- 
General overlooked this piece of inchj^te treason, a private 

done. He excluded “ intent ” altogether from their consideration. He re- 
‘'irirted their attention to the fact of publication, and to the correct applica- 
tion of the innuendoes. 
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indirndml resolved to protect the state by subjecting* the pub- 
lisher to the penalties of the law ; well aware that if a jyrand 
jury would find a true bill, (which, if the criminal quality of 
the paper was an inference of law not within their competence 
to ascertain, they could have no hesitation in doing), the petty 
jury must find the fact of publication, and the court would still 
more certainly find the epithets “ wicked,” “ seditious,” &c., 
borne out by the inferences which the law would draw Iroin the 
matter of the Dialogue. Accordingly, an indictment was pre- 
ferred in the name of William Jones, who was in this instance 
the tool of a gentleman of fortune, one Fitzmaurice. 

The case came on at the Great Sessions, held at Wrexham, for 
the county of Denbigh, in September 1783, before the Lord 
Chief Justice of Chester (Kenyon.) A motion was made to put 
off the trial, on account of the circulation of a pamphlet on the 
rights of juries in cases of libel. It consisted merely of extracts 
from the lives of John Lilburne and Judge Jelfries, in Dr. Tower’s 
* Kritish Biography,’ and therefore contained nothing pariicu’" 
larhf relating to tlie case before the Court. Nevertheless, so 
much sound doctrine on the riglits of juries was considered to 
hOkSe poisoned the minds of the jury, andthe trial was postponed. 

Lord Chief-Justice Kenyov. — “ Upon that, 1 wish to say a 
word. If you (Mr. Krskine) come not down as counsel for the 
Dean of St. Asaph, but for the Constitutional Society, I shall 
not hear you.” 

Mr. EnfliciNi:.— “ Your Lordship is too quick. I have not 
said that 1 am not counsel for the Dean of St. Asaph.” 

Lord Kenyon. — “ I should little conform in such case to 
what the public expect from me ; I Avill not suffer any imper- 
tinent interposition in causes in those who are no parties to the 
cause. I don’t mean that of you, I am sure.” 

Mr. Erskine.— “ If yourLordsliip would hear me out, agree- 
ably to the common practice of courts, perhaps we should 
better understand one another.” 

At one part of Mr. Erskine’s speech, (against the motion for 
putting off the trial,) Avhere he said, “ They are afraid of the 
triumph that an honest man must derive from the integrity and 
justice of the jury,” some of the audience applauded, and the 
Court fined a gentleman 20A 

Lord Kenyon. — “ It is very true, as has been stated by Mr. 
Erskine, that he (Sir William Jones) is gone in a judicial ca- 
pacity into a country (India) where it would be very unwise 
to send a man in that character who has any thing seditious 
about him. Whether it toill be proper to revieiv that ap- 
pointment or not, 18 not fbr me to say ; it is certainly a thing 
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fit to be considered by those to lohom it belongs to con^ 
sider It.'* 

The trial came on, Aug-ust 6th, 1784, at the Afjsizes at Shrews- 
bury, before Mr. Justice Knller. Mr. Ih'arcroft, counsel for the 
prosecution, in the couise his speech said : “ The advice to 
bear arms, as the only method to right themselves, is not only a 
libel, but one of the worst kind, for it approaches closely to the 
crime of high treason itself.” The judge restricted the attention 
of the jury to the fact of publication ; and upon that the jury 
found a verdict of guilty. 

Mr. Erskine having obtained a rule to show cause why a new 
trial should not be granted, on the ground of a misdirection by 
Mr. Justice Buller, delivered (Nov. 15, 1784) his masterly and 
conclusive argument in support of the rights of Juries. It is 
not the least singular of the circumstances attending this debate, 
that the question which formed the subject of it had nerer ftc- 
fore been argued and decided, though so many occasions for 
taking the same objection to the direction of the Judge had oc- 
curred. Another singularity is, that no less than eight years 
should have been allowed to elapse before Mr. Fox’s declara- 
tory Act was passed. But, though the main question has long 
been decided m the most satisfactory manner, the proceedings 
of that day can never cea^e to possess a hif^h degr(‘e of interest, 
as showing the weight of argument and force of truth which 
the mind can resist, when the judgment is disturbed by the in- 
fluence of feelings springing from the infirmiti(‘s of human 
nature, and the tenacity with which men cling to power of 
every description, e.specially to that of indulging deep-rooted 
principles of intolerance. For this purpose, I extract the con- 
densed summary which Starkie lias given of the five distinct 
points urged by the Dean of St. Asaph’s counsel, viz. : 

1st, That in every criminal case, upon a plea of not guilty, the 
jury are charged generally with the defendant’s deliverance from 
that crime, and not specially from any single fact. Upon this 
topic it was urged, that the rules of pleading in civil cases were 
framed for the purpose of preserving the jurisdiction of the 
court and jury distinct, by a separation of the law from the fact ; 
but that in criminal cases no such boundary was ever at- 
tempted ; that on the contrary, it had been the custom, from 
the time of the Norman conquest, for the defendant to throw 
himself upon his country for his deliverance, upon the general 
issue of not guilty, and to receive from the verdict of the jury, 
a complete, general and conclusive deliverance. In support of 
this (loctrine, the opinions of Sir William Blackstone, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Michael Foster, and Lord Raymond, were 
referred to, and thence assuming that the jury had a right to 
give a general verdict, it was contended, that to enable them to 
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do so, it was the duty of the judge to direct them upon the law; 
and that having omitted so to direct them, and having informed 
the jury that neither the illegality of the paper, nor the inten- 
tion of the defendants were within their jurisdiction, the de- 
fendant had in fact been found gujlty without any investigation 
of his guilt, and without any power left to the jury to take 
cognizance of his innocence. 

2dly, That no act is in itself a crime, abstracted from the 
malicious intention of the actor ; the establishment of the fact 
being nothing more than evidence of the crime, and not the 
crime itself, unless the jury render it so by referring it volun- 
tarily to the court by spec^l verdict. That, in every case, a 
general verdict, which is as comprehensive as the issue, un- 
avoidably involves a question of law as well as fact ; and there- 
fore a judge who means to direct a jury to find generally against 
a defendant, must leave every thing to their consideration which 
goes to the constitution of that general verdict, and to direct 
them how to form that general conclusion of guilty, which is 
compounded of both law and fact. That the verdict must be 
taken to be either general or special ; if general, it had been 
found without a co-exlensive examination ; if special, the term 
guilty could have no place in it; that the term guilty was 
either operative and essential or a mere epithet of form ; if es- 
sential, then a conclusion of criminal intention had been ob- 
tained from the jury without permitting them to exercise their 
judgment on the defendant’s evidence: if formal, no judgment 
could be founded on it. 

3dly, That the circumstance of the libel’s appearing upon the 
record did not distinguish it from other criminal cases. For 
first, the whole charge does not always appear upon the record, 
since a part of a publication may be indicted, and may, when 
separated from the context, bear a criminal construction ; and 
since the court is circumscribed by what appears upon the re- 
cord, the defendant could neither demur to the indictment, nor 
arrest the judgment after a verdict of guilty. That the defen- 
dant is equally shut out (by the doctrine insisted on) from de- 
riving any aid from the context in his defence before a jury ; 
for though he should read the explanatory context in eviaence, 
he can derive no advantage from reading it, if the jury are 
bound to find him guilty of publishing the matter contained in 
the indictment, however its innocence may be established by a 
view of the whole work ; that the only operation of the context 
is to show the matter upon record not tb be libellous, from the 
consideration of which, as being matter of law for the conside- 
ration of the court, they are excluded. That to allow the jury 
to go into the context, in order to form a correct judgment of 
the part indicted, is a palpable admission of their right to judge 
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of the merits of the paper, and the intention of its author ; and 
that it would be preposterous to say that the jury have a ri^ht 
to decide a paper, criminal as far as appears upon the record, 
to be leg-al when explained by the whole work, of which it is 
a part ; out that they have no riorht to say, that the whole work, 
if it happen to be set out on\he record, is innocent and le^al. 
That it IS equally absurd to contend that the intention of the 
publisher may be shown as a fact by the evidence of any ex- 
trinsic circumstances, such as the context ; and in the same 
breath to say, that it is an inference of law, from the act of pub- 
lication, which the jury cannot exclude. That the consequences 
of such a doctrine would he most dangferons ; since, if a seditious 
intention could be inferred from publishings any paper charged 
to be a libel, a treasonable intention might with equal reason 
be inferred from publishing a paper charged to be an overt act 
of treason. 

4thly, That a seditious libel contains no matter of law ; for 
the court, in considering the question of libel, as it appears upon 
the record, are circumscribed in forming their judgment, and 
can derive no assistance from extrinsic circumsttinces ; since, if 
they were to break through their legal fetters, their judgments 
would be founded in facts, not in evidence ; but that such ob- 
jections would vanish if the seditious tendency be considered as 
a question of fact, since the jury can examine by evidence all 
those circumstances which establish the seditious tendency of 
the paper, from which the court are shut out. 

5thly,That in all cases where the mischievous intention, which 
is the essence of the crime, cannot be collected by simple inference 
from the fact charged, because the defendant goes into evidence 
to rebut such inference, the intention becomes a pure unmixed 
question of fact for the consideration of the jury. That “ the 
publication * of that which is unlawful is but evidence of a 
criminal intent;” but that in the principal case evidence had 
been offered in favour of the defendant, though, by the learned 
judge’s directions to the jury, the whole of it had been removed 
from their consideration. That in Lamb's t case it was laid down 
that every one who should be convicted of a libel must be the 
writer, contriver, or malicious publisher, knowing it to be a libel ; 
that the knowledge there meant was not a mere knowledge of 
the contents, for that would make criminality depend upon the 
consciousness of an act, and not on the knowledge of its quality, 
which would involve lunatics and children in all the penalties 
of criminal law. 

Lord Mansfield, in delivering the judgment of the Court, 

* Lord Mansfield's doctrine, in the cases of Woodfall and Almon. 5 Burr. 
9661. «6B6. 

t 9 Co. 6, 
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observed : Four objections have been made ; tli^ first is pecu- 
liar to this case, namely, that evidence of a lawful excuse or 
justification was not left to the jury as a ground of acquittal, 
l^on every such defence there arise two questions — the one 
ofiaw, the other of fact. Whether the fact alleg>ed (supposing* 
it true) be a lawful excuse, is a question of law : whether the 
allegation be true, is a question of fact ; and according to this 
distinction, the judge ought to direct, and the jury ought to fol- 
low his direction ; though, by means of a general verdict, they 
are entrusted with the power of confounding the law and fact, 
and of following the prejudices of their alfections and passions.” 
The learned judge then proceeded to comment upon the evi- 
dence otfered by the defendant, which the Court considered as 
rather aggravating his conduct, than supplying a ground of 
defence to be left to the jury. His Lordship then observed, 
“ The second objection is, that the judge did not give his own 
opinion whether the writing was a libel, or seditious, or cri-’ 
minal. The third, that the judge told the jury that they ought 
to leave the question upon tne record to the court, if tney nad 
no doubt of the meaning (i. e. as far as regards the inuen- 
does) and publication. The answer to these objections is, 
that, by the constitution, the jury ought not to decide the ques- 
tion ot law, whether such a writing of such a meaning, pub- 
lished without a lawful excuse, be criminal, and that they 
cannot decide it ayainst the defendant^ because, after a ver- 
dict, it remains open upon the record. That this is peculiar to 
the form of a prosecution for libel, that the question of law re- 
main open for the court on the record, and that the jury cannot 
decide it against the defendant ; so that a general verdict that 
the defendant is guilty, is ccpiivalent to a special verdict in 
other cases. That no case had been cited of a special verdict 
in a prosecution for libel, leaving the question of law upon the 
record to the court. That a criminal intent, from doing a 
thing in itself ciiminal, without a lawful excuse, is an inference 
of law. That the practice objected to, had continued ever 
since the Revolution without opposition. That the fundamental 
definition of trials by jury depends upon an universal maxim 
without an exception. Ad queestionem facti respondent ju- 
ratores ; ad qiicestionem juris respondent judices ; that 
where the questions can, by the form of pleading, be separated, 
the distinction is preserved upon the face of the record ; but 
that where by form of pleading, the two questions are blended 
together, and cannot be separated upon tne face of the record, 
the distinction is preserved by the honesty of the jury” His 
Lordship concluded by giving the judgment of the Court, that 
the rule for a new trial should be discharged.* 

♦ Mr. Erskine afterwards moved in arrest of judgment, and judgment was 
arrested, the Court considering the indictment to be defective. 
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Lord Kenyon adopted Lord Mansfield’s doctrine in summinjj 
up to the jury in the case of the King’, v. Withers.* As a 
matter of speculative curiosity, it is most singular that the 
determination of the four points of which the guilt of a libeller 
is compounded, should have afforded room for so complicated 
an argument, in so advanced a period of English jurisprudence. 
The case comprehends no more difficult elements than matters 
of construction and of intention, questions by no means pecu- 
liar to the case of libel, but forming in<!:rcdients in othercriminal 
charges, thougli under different modifications. 

The circumstance of this discussion is the more curious from 
the consideration that the contending parties agreed upon all 
the points which may be considered as essential to the theore- 
tical and abstract justice of the case, and differed only as to 
the means and process by which the ends of justice might 
be best a^complishedy it being on all parts admitted, “ that a 
mischievous tendency in the thing published, and a criminal 
intent in the publisher, were necessary to the existence of the 
crime.” 

There are some other passages worth extracting from the 
Speeches on that occasion ; for instance, the following ingenious 
and humourous illustration employed by Mr. Welsh, counsel 
for the Dean of 8t. Asaph : “ As a proof of this (and a strong 
one, considering the nature of the trial) may bo adduced the 
trial in a writ of right by battle. When the issue was joined 
upon the mere right, and the combatants were produced to 
decide the issue, the law as well as fact were in their hands ; 
and we hear of^no judge who felt such jealousy for the sup- 
posed duty of his office, as to interpose between the batoons of 
the champions, flagrante bellOy and claim part of the debate, 
as the share which peculiarly belonged to him to try his strength 
at, and to decide upon. If this seems extravagant and ridicu- 
lous, it is no fault of mine ; the principle is the same when ap- 
plied to this mode of trial and to others ; and if the conse- 
quences in this instance display the absurdity of it more than 
in others, it only answers more happily the purpose of a just 
criterion. This was the usual method of trying a general 
issue in the early part of Henry the Second’s reign, and the 
preceding times, up to the conquest ; and extended to most 
other cases, besides a writ of right, whether criminal or civil.” 


^ For the Protest entered against the passing of the Libel Bill, see 29 

* New Parliaracntary History,’ 1537. See also Lord Kenyon’s speech, 29 

* r 1293. Nevertheless Lord Ellenborough said, on the trial 
of Cobalt, May 24, 1804: ** I never doubted that an English jury had the 
right of judging in these cases, not only of the fact of publication, but also of 
the nature and construction of the thing published ; and the noble person, 
whose place I so unworthily flU, [lx)rd Kenyon] was of the same opinion.,'^ 

Or iental Herald, Vol 12, F 
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Also the following passagfes in the speech of Lord Mans- 
field : “ Jealousy of leaving the law to the court as in other 
cases, so in the case of libels, is now, in the present state of 
things, puerile rant and declamation. The judges are totally 
independent of the ministers that may happen to be, and of 
the king himself. Their temptation is rather to the popularity 
of the day. But I agree with the observation cited ny Mr. 
Cowper from Mr. Justice Foster, that ‘ a popular judge is an 
odious and a pernicious character.’ In opposition to this, what is 
contended for 1 That the law shall be, in every particular cause, 
what any twelve men who shall happen to be the jury, shall 
be inclined to think, liable to no review, and subject to no 
control, under all the prejudices of the popular cry of the day, 
and under all the bias of interest in this town, where thousands 
more or less are concerned in the publication of newspapers, 
paragraphs, and pamphlets. Under such an administration of 
law, no man could tell, no counsel could advise, whether a 

E was or was not punishable. I am glad that I am not 
to subscribe to such an absurdity^ such a solecism in 
mlitics. Agreeable to the uniform judicial practice since the 
Revolution, warranted by the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of the trial by jury, and upon the reason and fitness 
of the thing, we are all of opinion that this motion should be 
rejected and this rule discharged,” 


SONNET.— TO MY TWIN BOYS. 

0 

By D. L. Richardson. 

Gay morning Pilgrims ! no dull cloud of care 
Shalt cross your early path. Your eyes shall meet 
A charm in every scene ; for all things greet 
The dawn of life with hues divinely fair I 
And brightly now your rosy features wear 
The trace of guiltless joy ! Your bosoms beat 
With no foreboding dreams — your cup is sweet,— 
The manna of delight is melting there I 
Twin buds of life and love ! my hope and pride I 
Fair priceless jewels of a father’s heart ! 

Stars of my home I Nor sin nor sorrow hide 
Your beauty yet your stainless years depart 
Llh^ glittering streams that softly murmur by, 
whlte-wioged birds thjtt pierce the sunny iky ! 
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Baden — yailey of the Murg — Forbach — Freudenstadi^Moun* 
taina of the Black Forest — and Banks of the Rhine. 

Among the many beautiful places in Germany to which invalids 
resort for the benefit of their mineral springs, and at which the 
fashionable part of the world assemble to escape from ennui, there 
is none more beautiful than Baden. It is seated on the sloping 
foot of a mountain which overlooks it, and extends itself into the 
hollow of the delicious valley and plain which terminates beneath it. 
On all sides the scenery is splendid. Behind the “ Promenadhaus,'* 
a fine building, in which public entertainments are given, the accli- 
vity of the hill is tastefully laid out in gardens, from the shady 
walks of which are occasional views of the lower part of the town 
in the valley ; while the opposite mountain, covered with oaks and 
firs, gives a grand effect to the scene. 

The town of Baden is very ancient ; and its Hall of Antiquities 
contains several Roman monuments, found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Its most attractive feature is, however, the hot mineral 
springs, for which it is chiefly visited. The heat of the principal of 
these, “ Ursprung,” is said to be 54® of Rtjaumur; and its quantity 
is so abundant, that it furnishes upwards of seven million cubic 
inches of water in 24 hours. Some Roman baths are supposed to 
have been erected on this spot, as renniins of such buildings are 
still visible near it. A fashionable watering-place like this is not 
likely to bo wanting in public amiisemeiits ; but though Baden 
attracts much company in the water-drinking season, it is not so 
much on account either of its waters or its entertainments, as of 
the beautiful country which surrounds it on all sides, and the de- 
lightful excursions it affords, that it is visited by strangers. 

One of the first objects which struck us on our approach to 
Baden, was the ancient castle, imposingly situated near the summit 
of the highest mountain in sight. It is supposed to have been built 
in the 10th or 1 1th century; and is perhaps one of the finest and 
most curious ruins in Germany. The subterraneous caverns are 
very singular ; and arc considered to be the work of the Romans. 
The tower of the castle affords an extensive and splendid view of 
the surrounding country, through which, at a distance of six or 
seven miles, the majestic Rhine may be seen to wind its course, 
adding a peculiar beauty to the scene. There are several views of 
this description in the neighbourhood of Baden, among which the 
finest if considered that from the mountain of Ybcrg, about two 
leagues distant. The ascent to this in summer is generally coiu- 
Fa 
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nicnced at midnight, so*!is to obtain the view from its summit iin- 
mediately before sunrise. In pui suing our route towards the river 
Murg, wo found that, about two leagues from Baden, it swells into 
a torrent, and there diseharges itself into the Rhine. This small 
river gives its name to a most romantic and beautiful valley, which 
commences at Gernshuch, about two leagues from Baden. Tlic 
lover of tjie picturesque, who is fond of nature in her wildest va- 
riety of dress, may enjoy his wishes heie in perfection. 

Our road continued iij) the mountain for a distance of three or 
four miles, the country varying in its scenery at almost every step 
we took, and every wheie continuing to be beautiful. From the 
summit of our ascent we had nearly the same view as that seen 
from the castle, with the excej)tiou that Baden and the adjacent 
country lay between ns and the Rhine ; on the other side of which 
the horizon was bounded by the Vosges; whilst the nearer view, of 
valleys of the most delicious verdure, with here and there a peep of 
villages bursting from the half coiicoaling foliage of woods and 
vineyards, formed a striking contrast with the darker and grander 
hue of the forest firs which covered tlie mountain near us. The 
little town of Gernshach, seen from hee.co, is situated on the banks 
of the Murg, which in summer would he considered a mere rivulet, 
but for the rocks and stones which choke up its bed and impede 
its course, so as to render it intenupted and impetuous. The val- 
ley of the Murg, which may be termed an immense ravine, is closed 
in by lofty mountains, covered with dark thick firs. The piincipal 
occupation of the inhabitants in the villages along its hanks, is that 
of felling the wood on the mountains, and ])reparing it for the 
floats, on which, in the proper season, it is conveyed down th^ 
Murg to the Rhine, where the smaller floats arc formed into rafts 
of an immense length, and are then transported farther on. These 
rafts are frequently joined in their progress by others, which come 
down the different tributary streams that feed the Rhine, till 
they reach the mouth of the Moselle, the general point of re-union, 
where they are again enlarged and united, by being formed into 
one stupendous mass of w'ood, on which the conductors and crew 
construct houses, and thus, in a town or colony afloat, navigate 
down the Rhine with sometimes 150 persons on one single raft. 

We pursued our route from hence towards Forbach, a distance 
of three leagues. Near Gernshach we passed a small chapel, called 
Kinglel, situated in a romantic spot, and remarkable as resembling 
the chapel of the Swiss hero, William Tell, near the Lake of 
Lucerne in Switzerland. A few hundred yards beyond this, we 
ascctided a very steep mountain, on which is situated the castle of 
Neueberstein, rebuilt on the ruins of a more ancient one, ^nd made 
accessible to travellers by a very fine carriage road as well as an 
excellent footpath. At present, strangei-s have free access to the 
castle and grounds, and it is much frequented on account of the 
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beauty of its situation and the extensive* view it aftords ; for, to- 
wa^’ds the west, it commands the prospect of the whole county 
and valley of the Rhine, while the Vosges appenr in the distance 
like a floating cloud on the horizon. On the north and east, the 
mountains of the Black Forest arise above each other, and produce 
a most imposing etfcct. The delightful valley of the Murg, the 
village of Gernsbach, and the gardens and vineyards of the castle 
grounds, form a welcome relief to the eye, almost wearied with the 
expanse of country before it. 

As we proceeded towards Forbacb, the country became more 
wild and uncultivated ; but the beauty of the scenery, though of a 
diilerent character, was still remarkable. The evening was serene 
and clear, and the rising moon shorn* brilliantly on the varied 
scenes across (he river, whilst a chain of high mountains in the 
direction of her light, presented, by the dark lines of their wooded 
summits, a fine teiminatiou to the picture. Our road lay occa- 
sionally on the very banks of the river, and ns we proceeded on- 
ward, wc could see its waters foaming and struggling between the 
rocks (hat lay in heaps upon its bed ; at other times the river was 
so low that the banks towered over it to the height of 300 feet 
above the level of the stream, till we ultimately lost sight of its 
course, and could only trace its j)r(»gress from the roaring of the 
waters beneath us. 'J’hc ascents over these high banks, which oc- 
curred very frequently, allbrded the most splendid view of the 
country we had left behind us: From one of these spots the 
castle of Ncuebcistein was clearly discernible in the distance, 
whilst the windings of (he river, and the elevation of the rocks 
that tower abov(! its hanks, formed an infinite variety of objects, all 
equally pleasing a!id full of interest. 

The entranee to Forbacb is singularly picturesque. The inha- 
bitants here begin to assume the Swiss costume, and resemble the 
people of Switzerland also in their simplicity and good will towards 
strangers. From Forbacb there is a path across the mountains to 
Freudenstadt, but it is so difficult as to require a guide: we there- 
fore chose the road along the banks of the Murg, which though 
longer, in point of distance, is admitted to be much more beautiful 
in its scenery. About three Ic:igues from Forbacb we crossed the 
torrent of Raumunzacb, which throws itself from a deep i a vine 
into the Murg with a tremendous roar. A league from this place 
up the mountain, the waters of this torrent are retained by certain 
dams, in on immense mass ; here the trees hewn from the surround- 
ing mountains are collected; and when a sufficient number arc 
ready for despatch, the whole mass of water thus forcibly retained 
is let out in one enormous sheet, which sweeps the wood lloatirig in 
it down the river, and adds, by this one bursting of its barriers, at 
least 150,000 cubic feet of water in a moment to the quantity al- 
ready collected in its stream. 

From this place, the road to Freudenstadt, (hough not so pic- 
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turesquc as the scenery about Forbach, is more open and raried ; 
and is as interesting to the antiquary and mineralogist as to the 
general traveller. From Freudenstadt, we pursued our route 
across the Kiiiebcr, a very high, mountain covered with wood ; the 
road lies through the forest, and is marked by piles driven into 
the earth on each side, as in winter it is constantly covered with 
several f^t of snow, sometimes indeed to such an extent as to be 
impassable. The distance from Freudenstadt to Oppeuau, the 
nearest village across the mountain, is about sixteen miles. The 
summit of this elevation commands a magnificent prospect ; we 
reached it just as the sun was setting, and the scene was really 
sublime^ The mist began to cover the tops of the mountains 
which surrounded us on all sides, but were considerably below us ; 
and the parting rays of the setting sun shone on the Rhone, which 
ran through a valley at the distance of several miles, and had the 
appearance of a straight and silvery line drawn through the country 
by the pencil of a creative artist dipped in liquid light. 

The descent from this elevation is excessively steep, and winding 
round the mountain, forms a road of six or seven miles in length. 
By this road wo reached Oppenau, seated in a wild and partially 
cultivated valley. There are several mineral springs within a 
league or two of this. Among these, the bath of Rippoltsau is ad- 
vantageously situated; and Griesbach and Petersthal have also 
delightful environs, and other charms, which, like those of Baden, 
attract visitors from all parts of Europe, and bring together crowds 
of individuals attracted by the most opposite motives— some in 
search of health, others of amusement, some of pleasure, and others 
of profit in contributing to gratify the wants and wishes of the as- 
sembled strangers ; but all in search of happiness, according to the 
peculiar class of possessions or enjoyments in which eacli considers 
that object of universal desire to be found. 

BONNET.— THE CAFFER. 

Written in Seuth Africa. 

Lo I where he crouches by the Kloor* dark side, 

Eying the farmer’s lowing herds afar ; 

Impatient watching till tlie evening star 
Le^ forth the twilight dim, that he may glide 
Like panther to the prey : with free-born pride 
He scorns the herdsman-— nor regards the scar 
»Of recent wound— but burnishes for war 
His assagai and targe of buffalo-hide. 

He is a robber?— True ; it is a strife 
jBetwh^n the black-skinn’d bandit and the white : 

A sitvage ?— Yes ; thoqgh loth to him at life, 

Evil for evil fierce he doth requite : 

A heathen ?— Teach him then thy better creed, 

Christian !— if thou deiwrt^lt that name indeed. 
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ON THB TENDENOT OF TMB HINDOO BT8TEM TO DliTRlM 
AND IMPOVERISH THEM.*^ 

The tendency of every system of religion given from heaven is 
invariably to bless mankind. This spirit evidently runs through 
the whole of even the Mosaic system, although it is the Christian 
which most fully proclaims “ peace on earth, and good will towards 
men.” While the system given to the Jews, however, evidently 
bears marks of its being intended fora people who lived in the in- 
fancy of mankind, w’hen, relative to civilization, laws, and gene- 
ral knowledge, the whole world, as well as the Hebrew nation, 
spoke and acted like children, still a vein of benevolence runs 
through the whole ; while God is held forth iit all his majesty, the 
duties required by him are defined, the commands given are clear 
and just, and all apprehension from inferior objects is both forbid- 
den and removed by the precepts which enjoin the reverential fear 
of the Supreme Being. 

Nor does their religious code contain any means through which 
an interested priesthood could enrich themselves by working upon 
the fears and hopes of the people. If a tenth of the produce of the 
land was given to one tribe, it should be remembered, that, from 
this tribe, by the same act of the Divine will, was previously taken 
and distributed among the other eleven tribes that part of the land 
of Canaan which they and their children after them would other- 
wise have inherited for ever. When, therefore, as the condition of 
receiving this tenth, they were obliged to give up a fair family pa- 
trimony in a land flowing with milk and honey, and with it all the 
enjoyments arising from the transmission to their children from age 
to age of an independent estate in the most fertile of all lands, there 
was surely little of personal emolument in the case ; nor had the 
other tribes any great reason to murmur at giving this tenth to their 
brethren, who instructed them as well in jurisprudence as in religion, 
when their own estates were by this arrangement increased to the . 
latest posterity. 

Nor indeed were the sacerdotal tribe, after thus ginng iip their 
own patrimony, able to compel their brethren to bring in this tenth 
for their subsistence. There appears to have been no law given 
either to priest or magistrate to take by force this tribute from the 
people ; nor even to cut off from the house of God and the worship 
of the temple, those who were tardy in bringing in these tenths, or 
who altogether withheld them. The whole appears to have been 
suspended on the affection, the feeling, the piety of the Hebrew na- 
tion. Hence, when religion was at a low ebb, the Levites were 
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reduced to the greatest distress ; nor does any one among the kings, 
whether the most pious or devout, or Hiie most profane and tyran- 
nical, appear to have thought of enforcing the exact and faithful 
payment of this tenth either to the Levites or the priests. 

Such, then, was the state of the sacerdotal tribe under the Jewish 
ecclesiastical polity, which unthinking men have been so fond of re- 
presenting as the invention of a mercenary priesthood to enrich and 
aggrandize themselves. Had this indeed been their object, the 
event shows that in no instance did men ever fail more completely. 
The review of their history would almost tempt us to believe, that 
the arrangement of the Jewish ecclesiastical polity had almost 
taken from the priests even the desire after wealth and power. 
While kings abused their power, and inferior magistrates oppressed 
the people to such a degree, that they are said to sell the needy 
for a pair of shoes ; ” during the whole of the time wherein the na- 
tion possessed the land of Canaan prior to the Babylonish captivity, 
there is no instance of the priesthood’s once attempting to engross 
power and wealth at the expense of the other orders, of the most 
distant effort to establish an ecclesiastical tyranny ; nor an example 
to be found of one wealthy overgrown ecclesiastic, of a Beauclerc 
or a Wolsey, the terror of his brethren and the abhorrence of the 
people. On reviewing the Jewish polity, therefore, we are al- 
most compelled to conclude, either that amidst the spirit of rapacity 
Which led to the complete dereliction of all principle among the 
people in general, the sacerdotal tribe remained the most virtuogs 
of men ; or that this system of ecclesiastical polity was so formed, 
that the desire after power and riches so liberally ascribed to the 
priesthood, found nothing on which it could possibly feed. If we 
contrast the Christian church with the Jewish polity, therefore, 
and recollect the examples of tyranny and self aggrandisement ex- 
hibited by the former, (luring a course of at least fourteen centuries, 
the conclusion seems almost to force itself upon us, either that it 
had not the same author, or that men have completely mistaken its 
veiy nature. 

We turn to the Hindoo system ; and here, without a hierarchy, 
without a regular scries of ecclesiastics rising in gradation, till the 
highest shall equal princes and rulers, we behold throughout the 
whole of their -code such an evident tendency to harass and dis- 
tress the minds of the people at large, and to aggrandize and enrich 
the Brahmanic tribe, as could scarcely have originated in any thing 
less than steady design. Had this appeared merely in imposing 
fines to the ecclesiastical tribe, in the form of expiation for certain 
acts of immorality scarcely cognizable by regular statutes, it might 
have been ascribed to a benevolent concern in the legislator for the 
morals and happiness of the people, although the policy which 
turned the delinquencies of the people to the profit of the sacer- 
dotal tribe, would still have been evident. But in numerous 
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instances, and particularly in one which came before ns last month 
while examining some papersftn-itten long since, containing obser- 
vations on different species of birds found in India, there appeared 
such an evident wish to harass and distress the minds of the ig- 
norant with the view of turning this distress to the advantage of the 
Brahmanic tribe, that we thought it ought not to be concealed from 
the view of our readers. The case occurs wlion a vulture, &c. by 
mere accident, which it is scarcely in the power of any one always 
to prevent, happens to perch on the house of some hapless Soodra. 
The following is the circumstance to which we allude : The Hin- 
doos esteem the vulture and some other birds to be inauspicious ; if 
one of these birds should perch on a house, it is to be esteemed 
unclean, till an expiation has been made. The following law upon 
this subject is extracted from the Vusunta-rajashakoona : 

“ If a vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, a hawk, a gull, a kite, a 
baaha or a pandura, should settle upon a house, the wife, or a child, 
or the master of the house, or some other person belonging to him, 
will die ; or some other calamity will bcfalhim within a year after- 
wards.” 

Such then is this law ; now for its application in the common 
course of life, which will at once serve to discover its nature and 
tendency. To prevent these calamities, the house or its value in 
money must be given to a Brahmin ; or the master thereof must 
offer for a peace-offering the following articles : viz. the live produc- 
tions of the cow ; * * * § the five gems— viz. gold, silver, crystal, pearls, 
and emerald ; the rive ncctarcous juices — curds, milk, ghee, sugar, 
honey; the twigs of the five trees, t and the five astringent juices, J 
whicli are to he put into a pot of water, and presented as an oblation. 
The guardian deities of the quarters of the universe must then be wor- 
shipped, and an hundred and eight oblations of ghee made witkjj, 
sumidh, or sacrificial piece of the wood of the Kudhira § tree, while 
the muntra of Mrityoorijuya is repeated. The oblation called the 
muhavyadhee homa is to be ]»erfomied at the commencement or at 
the end of this ceremony. Oblations of ghee, at each of which the 
gayutree is repeated, are then to be made to Vishnoo, the nine 
planets, Udbhoota, and the household god.s, which being done, the 
Brahmins must be entertained with ghee and cice milk. It is then 
required that the sacrificial fees be paid, and water sprinkled with 


• Cow dung, cow’s urine, curds, milk, and ghee, with koosha (poacynosu* 
roides.) 

t Twigs of Ficus indica, F. relig osa, F. glomerata, the mango-tree, and 
Mimusops elengi. 

X Juices obtained by macerating in water, the bark of Engenia Jambolana, 
Bombax heptephyitvm, Sidarhomboidea, Zizyphus jujuba, arrd SeiAanagrandi- 
flora. 

§ Accacia Catechu. 
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appropriate muntras ; when, assurance being given that all has been 
duly performed, a prostration is to the Brahmins and the 
benediction received from them. 

It will be evident on reflection, that this law and its accompanying 
circumstances, must produce a double effect on the minds of the 
Hindoos. In the first instance it must fill them with unspeakable 
anxiety and terror. Calamities the most dreadful to human nature ; 
the loss of a man’s dearest relatives, the frustration of all his plans, 
the wreck of all his substance, he is taught continually to dread, 
not from the consciousness of some flagrant act of fraud and in- 
justice committed by him, not even from his omission of certain 
awfiil and mysterious rites enjoined by the shastras ; but from a 
circumstance in which he cannot become an agent, respecting which 
he can exercise no kind of volition, and which it is completely out 
of his power to prevent, the settling of a dove upon his habitation 
while he may be reposing after the fatigues of business, or perhaps 
absent at the imperious call of duty ! 

Meanwhile this gives the Hindoo to understand, that his neigh- 
bour, a Brahmin, perhaps fully as ignorant as himself, and far more 
idle and immoral, has complete power over those circumstances 
which threaten his property with the most dreadful calamities, and 
even over the lives of his dearest relatives. What docs this involve ? 
Should he view all things as fortuitous, as arising merely from the 
operation of chance, he is by this law practically taught, that this 
Brahmanic neighbour, excelling himself in nothing but disregard to 
the dictates of reason and morality, is in reality capable of control- 
ling the most afflictive circumstances, of averting calamity, and 
turning aside even the shafts of death itself. But if he regard all 
things as ruled by destiny and fate, he views this neighbour ns ex- 
alted above the gods themselves ; since, if duly propitiated, {i. e. 
feasted and fed,) he can control the laws of destiny, to which even 
the gods are constrained to bow. Could human cupidity devise a 
more complete method of enslaving the mind ? Let these ideas 
])ievail uncontradicted — let only a few submit to these expiatory 
fines rather than run the tremendous hazard, and the belief in the 
power of the Brahmin is completely confirmed, and from that hour 
the wealth of his neighbour lies at his disposal. Could the greatest 
enemy of mankind have devised a more effectual mode of keeping 
the mind in a state of the most ahject debasement ? Is it any won- 
der that with all their ingenuity of understanding (and in this point 
they certainly are not behind other nations) the Hindoos should be 
precisely what we every day witness them to be ? 

Yet is there no remedy ? Is the Hindoo mind consigned to ever- 
lasting degradation ? Happily there is one remedy easy of appli- 
cation, and effectual in dispelling delusion as the touch of Ithuriel's 
spear, — it is the diffusion of knowledge, and above all of that arising 
from the Sacred Writings. Let ten, a hundred, a thousand, begia 
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to doubt whether the perching of a dove on a house be thus inse- 
parably connected with deatl^nd unknown calamity, while that of 
a raven is perfectly innoxious. Let one among these at length ven- 
ture to risk the dreadful result, by patiently awaiting these threat- 
ened calamities ; let another imitate his example, a third, a fourth, 
and the spell is completely broken. The man before regarded as 
almost more than a god, by the touch of reason is at once disrobed 
of all his divinity, and reduced to a quiet, harmless mortal, differ- 
ing in no respect from his neighbours around him. Thus, without 
the least noise or stir, may the diffusion of knowledge dissolve the 
charm, and free the Hindoo mind from a state of thraldom, hitherto 
destructive to its peace, its improvement, its moral exertion, beyond 
the power of language to describe. 


NO, I ASK NO LAUREL WREATH ! 

No ! I ask no laurel wreath, 

Southey wears it — Shadwcll wore— 

Give me but in peace to breathe 
On some lone and distant shore, 

Where no tyrant’s foot, as yet, 

Cain’s mark upon the soil hath sot. 

Let the rhyming tribe delight 
In lying praise or amorous song, 

And tomes of well-feign’d love indite 
For cunuch’s or for woman’s tongue — 

Slaves skill’d in metre charm me not, 

Nor move me, but to shun their lot. 

But, when on the beach they stand, 

And mark the mew the billows skim. 

Loathe they not their lord’s command. 

Wishing their spirit free, like him. 

To breast the waves of truth, nor feel 
Their stated track round flattery’s wheel ? 

Alas 1 the lyre, when Freedom’s chord 
By choice or chance hath once been broken, 

Can never more re-sound one word 
That doth not thoughts enslaved betoken : 

Nor should we prize the lofty strain, 

If slaves eould all its heights attain. 

BroN. 
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THE GREEK LOAN— MR. HUME. 

The late discussions respecting the appropriation of the 
Greek Loan, and the conduct of the several parties engaged in 
its management, having occupied the columns of almost every 
newspaper in the kingdom, we felt it quite unnecessary at the 
time of their agitating the public mind here, to enter on the 
subject in these pages ; our principal object being to draw the 
attention of the llritish public to matters either entirely ne- 
glected by the journals of the country, or so very imperfectly 
treated, when adverted to in any of them, as to increase rather 
than lessen the prevailing ignorance. Now, however, that the 
din of controversy, and the ferment of accusation and recrimin- 
ation, have in some degree subsided, we are desirous of saying 
a few words on one portion of the late discussions, in which it 
is right that the people of India more especially should be ac- 
curately informed ; because, the character of the individual 
principally involved in this portion of the case, is, and ought 
to be, an object of their constant solicitude and care. Messrs. 
Orlando and Luriotlis, Messrs. Ricardo and Loughnan, Sir 
Francis Ihirdett and Mr. Ellice, Mr. If ohhouse and Mr. llowring, 
Lord Cochrane and Mr. Galloway, are all individuals to whose 
names no interest peculiarly Indian can attach. They belong 
to Europe and to England : and on this stage excite the atten- 
tion due to tlie rank they fill in political society, and to the 
virtues for wliich most of them are justly and deservedly 
celebrated, Mr. Hume, however, thougli equally belonging to 
the public men of Europe, stands peculiarly before the world 
as one ol the most sincere, zealous, and pc^rsevering friends of 
India, and on that ground alone we think it proper to say a 
word or two to our Indian readers, as to the accusations made 
against him in England, the statements by which these have 
been repelled, and the general conduct of Mr. Hume, in his 
connection with Greek aflairs. 

First, then, as to the particuliar transaction itself: the facts 
of this have been so fully and so frequently published, that they 
are too familiar to need repetition in detail. It will be enough 
to advert to such only as are undi.sputed, and these we think will 
be found sufficient to exonerate Mr. Hume from all the 
charges raised against him by his enemies. It was in the very 
earliest stage ot the Jirst Greek Loan, that Mr. Hume was 
among the foremost to set an example of assistance to that strug- 
gling nation, by the subscription of so large a sum as 10,000/., 
drawn from sale and productive employment, to be placed in 
what was even then considered, by the most sanguine Iriends* of 
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Greece, to be at least a hazaidous investment of money, — in 
which none were likely to eng-ag-e but those who would be 
willing to risk something for the sake of the rause to which it 
was about to be appropriated. Mr. Ilnme had, lnoreo^er, from 
the very first appointment of the Greek Committee, before any 
loan was raised for the Greeks, and before any hope of benefit 
from such a source could have existed, been constant in his 
attendance at all the meetings held to consider of their affairs ; 
had laboured zealously and unremittingly, early and late, 
without fee or reward ; and was certainly one of the most 
efficient of all the members that ever attended the proceedings 
of that body, llefore it was possible that selfish or pecuniary 
motives could have operated on any part of his conduct, he had 
already given proofs of great disinterestedness, as well as zeal; 
and in advancing the 10,000/. toward the I.oan in question, 
since there was no commission nor any other emolument at- 
tached to his '^hare of the transaction, he gave still further proof 
of his willingness to prove, by actions, as well as by words, his 
attachment to th(' cause he had espcmsed. 

Who then can wonder — when the (iJ reek Deputies, vexed at 
the rigid care taken by Mr. Flume, to j)revent the misappropria- 
tion of 50,000/., and to secure its application to the service of 
the nation for which it had been raised, taunted him with act- 
ing for his own interests as a bond-holder, rather than for the 
interests of Greece — tliat he should determine to remove all cause 
for this reproach by soiling out his stock, and making himself 
free to act, without even the shadow of a ground for such un- 
worthy suspicions I AVe agree with tho->e who have said, that 
it would have been wiser in Mr. IFumc to despise the insinua- 
tion : and to have held his bonds notwithstanding ; but is an 
' over-anxiety to stand clear of reproach, to be attributed to a 
public man as a fault ? It would be well indeed if this over- 
anxiety was more frequently manifested by public characters ; 
we could easily pardon a few' of its inconveniences in consider- 
ation of the great good that would result from it. And yet this 
is all that Mr. Hume’s determination to sell at that period 
evinced ; for, if it had been an apprehension of losing money 
that dictated the resolution, he would have sold out before, when 
be could have done so without, the loss to which he now sub- 
mitted : though this loss appeared to him, as it would appear 
to most other men in his situation, a loss forced on him by the 
imputations of the Deputies, which (as he then thought) left 
him no alternative between submitting to this pecuniary sacri- 
fice, or to the suspicion of motives which he abnorred and con- 
temned. llis preference of the former, showed that he valued 
money less than character ; and that he acted consistently with 
his professions of zeal for the Greeks, in making this decision. 
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Then came the period when the bonds, whicli were at a dis- 
count when Mr. Hume’s 10,000/. were transferred to the ac* 
count of the Greek Government, rose in price ; and then the 
Deputies themselves — conscious, no doubt, that they had most 
unjustly imputed to Mr. Hume motives, which the whole course 
and tenor of his unremitting* zeal in the cause of their nation 
beliq^ — intreated him to permit them to make up the loss which 
he had sustained on the transfer of his bonds ; as they were 
now the property of their own Government. And as the engage- 
ments 01 the Government for the payment of the principal and 
interest could not be affeeted by any intermediate fluctuations in 
the market price of the bonds wlnm transferred from one hand 
to the other, this reimbursement could be made by the Depu- 
ties, without hsfi to their Government, and without injury to 
any bond holder. To this Mr. Hume consented ; and we must 
say, that as any private individual, acting as a friend, trustee, 
or agent for another, without salary, commission, or reward, 
who should suffer loss by any sale or sacrifice which he consi- 
dered necessary to enalile him to do justice to his trust, would 
undoubtedly be loimbursed such loss by the individual for the 
better management of whose affairs he had made the sacrifice in 
question: — so, wo think, there can be no doubt that Mr. Hume 
ought 7iot to .suffer a loss imposed on him by the unjust conduct 
of agents, for the benefit ot whose principals he was gratui- 
tously acting, more especially when that loss could be made 
up, without the slightest injury even to these principals them- 
stdves. No one surely will say, that the Greek nation ought to 
have profited by the 1300/. lost by Mr. Hume. Neither have 
they lOHt by its being restored to him : their Deputies having 
merely given to him, instead of receivings for themselves, the 
amount of increased value in the bonds, between the time of 
their first taking them back, and the period at which their higher 
price suggested to them the justice of the reimbursement offer- 
ed. In fidl this, we can see nothing that leaves the slightest 
stain on Mr. Hume’s honour or integrity ; and we believe that 
all who do not habitually disapprove of every thing he does, 
because of his political opinions neing at variance with their 
own, must, in reality, be as unable as ourselves to perceive 
any thing dishonest in the transaction. 

Having said thus much, as to the undoubted right of Mr. 
Hume to the amount reimbursed to him by the Greek Deputies, 
we may be forgiven, perhaps, forexpressing a regret that, this 
right having been established, Mr. Hume did not, as he would 
no doubt have had an equal right to do, lay out the whole sum 
in debate in the purchase of some appropriate ^ft, and send it 
as his own voluntary contribution towards the aid of that strug- 
gling people, whom he was so cruelly and unjustly accused of 
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injuring by the transaction in question. If there are, among 
the British Public, many who conceive Mr. Hume to have evinced 
in this affair “ an over-anxiety to avoid a pecuniary loss forced 
on him by the conduct of others,’* — a failing which he admits it 
possible for even “a man of candour” to lay to his charge, though 
he thinks “ this w the utmost extent” to which any one can honestly 
accuse him, we think it would have been wise to sacrifice i^me- 
thing to the satisfaction of even this single class, for the opimpns 
of “ men of candour ” are always worth weighing, and to have 
silenced the public clamour on the subject, at once and for 
ever, by making a present of the whole sum in dispute for the 
purchase of a battering train of artillery, a steam-boat, or 
any other suitable ffift to the Greek nation, for the welfare 
of which no man in England, or in the world, (Lord Byron and 
Col. Stanhope not even excepted,) has, ne sincerely believe, 
laboured more zealously, more disinterestedly, or more effi- 
ciently, than Mr. Hume. 

If it be objected, that the relinquishment of so large a sum 
might be interpreted into an admission of its being wrongfully 
obtained, we should say, that bit what will be done by some 
men, whose politics are obnoxious, there will be always found 
misinterpreters of their motives and calumniators of their con- 
duct. But, retaining the money can only be approved by those 
who think it justly reimbursed, (of which we arc among the 
number;) while the appropriation of it to some object, worthy of 
Mr. Hume to give, and of the Greek nation to receive, would 
satisfy all parties : those who think his right to the amount un- 
doubted, would admire his generosity : those who dispute that 
right, would be compelled to respect his sense of justice : the 
whole world would bear witness that he was more ready to sacri- 
*fice his wealth, than forfeit any portion of their good opinion, 
while he himself, we are persuaded, would number among the 
most agreeable hours of his useful and valuable life, that in 
which he resolved to lay at the feet of Greece, in some appro- 
priate gift, the whole of the disputed sum, thus bringing, as it 
were, to the sacred altar of Freedonl, the sacrifice of that which 
mankind supposed him to hold among the most precious of this 
world’s enjoyments : and proving unequivocally, that, dear as 
wealth might be thought by some to be to him, yet, in his own 
estimation, liberty and reputation were dearer still : and that 
for these, no sacrifice that he could make should be withheld. 

Such a determination as this would render the appointment 
of arbiters unnecessary. In all such cases, a man’s own heart 
Is his best counsellor ; it is the only one indeed on which he can 
pafely depend. A thousand hidden motives prevent the disclo- 
*«re of men’s real sentiments one to another ; so that nothing 
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perhaps is more rare than undisguised sincerity, in personal 
and social intercourse. But, in liis own bosom, man finds no 
concealment, no false colourings, no evasions, no untruths. Let 
him but appeal to this, and summon courage enough to act upon 
its dictates, (for this is the point in which most men are defi- 
cient,)^ and if the issue place the individual higher in his own 
e8tiM||Hon, he may thence be assured of the approbation of all 
the IRny virtuous among mankind : and for the rest, he will be 
by such means (but by such alone) in a condition to defy and 
to despise them. 


N A T u R R."" 

Ilij I). L. lUehaidson. 
The fair sjnile of morning, 
The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning 
The path of the moon ; 

The misl-coFer’d inoimlain, 
Tim valley and plain, 

The lake and the fountain, 
Tlie river and main, 

Their magic combining, 
Illume and control 
The care and repining 
That darken the soul ! 

The timid Spring stealing 
Through light ami perfume, 
The Sumiuer’.s levealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 

The rich Autumn glowing, 
With golden leaves crown’d, 
The pale Winter throwing 
JTis snow-wreaths around ; 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth, 

Wake loftier musing 
And holier miith. 

There is not a sorrow 
Tlmt hath not a balm ; 

From Nature we borrow, 

In tempest or calm ; 

There is not a season, 

There is not a scene, 

But fancy and reason 
May gaze on serene : 

And own it possessing 
A zest for Ihe glad, 

A solace and blessing 
To comfort the sad ! 


* From Ackerraann’s ‘ Forgot me Not ’ for 18‘>7. 
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During the last month, a printed pamphlet, entitled ^ Re- 
ply of Captain Macnaj^hten, to the various slanders^ofi^r. J. 
S. Buckirig-ham, Editor of the Oriental Herald,’ was l^|Ht the 
office of this publication : for the purpose, it was conjectured, 
of having* its contents noticed, as those of any other published 
work might fairly and legally be. On application being 
made, however, by the agent of this journal, for a second copy, 
for the convenience of the printers, the copy was supplied 
by the author, accompanied, however, with a note under his 
own hand, stating that the pamphlet was “ not published,'^ 
On turning again to the pamphlet itself, we observe that it 
bears on its title the name of no bookseller or publisher ; that 
it is from the press of Messrs, Cox and Baylis, the printers to 
the East India Compan y, and of the ‘ Asiatic Journal and from 
the 'Advertisement wliich precedes the body of the text, we 
learn, among the other new things with which this short Ad- 
vertisement abounds, that tin* letter of which the pamphlet is 
formed, was originally adrossed to the Editor of the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ who, for reasons assigned, declined to insert it in 
his paper; after which, the author, in conformity with the ad- 
vice given him hy the Editor of the Chronicle, and Other gen- 
tlemen, abandoned the notion of publishing it, and confined 
himself to “ merely printing his statement for circulation 
among those mon* immediately likely to take some interest in it, 
and also among the gentlemen coniKJCted with the press*; as 
he (Captain Macnaghten) will hereafter appear in an auc- 
• torial character before them, and is therefore desirous of de- 
monstrating, that if not quite faultless, he is at least undeserving 
the slanders he has experienced,” 

Had it been the only object of the writer, to show that the 
slanders (as he is pleased to call them) affixed to his name by 
others were undeserved, he would, first, have confined himself 
to a refutation of these, without recriminating, in the scurrilous 
and abusive manner that he has done, on the supposed author 
of the said supposed slanders ; and secondly, have published 
the refutation in such an open manner, as that all the world 
might see and judge for themselves how far the proofs adduced, 
corroborated the assertions made. In India, indeed, we have 
xoften heard of “ hole-and-corner pamphlets,” sometimes se- 
cretly circulated by humble individuals, because the writers 
dreaded banishment without trial, if they dared to publish their 
strictures and opinions in any more open manner; and at 
others, privately put* forth by some leading functionary of 
Oriental Herald, Vol. )?. G 
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Government, as in the case of the late Mr. Adam, for instance, 
because the writer wished to have his statement placed in the 
hands of all the parties he desired to bias towards his own 
views, without giving his opponent the opportunity of replying, 
as it would be considered a breach of privilege to expose a 
private and unpublished writing. But in England, where no 
maftfa^d fear punishment of any kind without trial, for any 
thing ne may advance through the press, the “ hole-and-cor- 
ner” system of private circulation is quite new, and confined, 
we believe, to the Honourable East India Company, and the 
servants of such Honourable Masters, 

Some time in the early part of the past yearf an octavo 
pamphlet of forty pages was printed, at the charge, we suppose, 
of the East India Directors, under the title of ‘ the Statements 
of Mr. J S. Buckingham, late of the Calcutta Journal, ex- 
amined and corrected,’ with a scriptural motto, “ He that is 
first in his own cause seemeth just ; but his ncighhour cometh 
and searcheth him.”* This was seen in the hands of some of 
the East India Directors who sat on the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to inquire into Mr. Buckingham’s 
case. It had at tire foot of the title, the Mords : “ London 

printed for ,” without any name of a book'-eller or 

publisher to fill up the blank. It purported to be “ Printed 
og J. G-olding, Draper’s Plac(‘ , ” but after a rigid inquiry of 
several days, it was found that there was no such printer in the 
place .specified, and that though the pamphlet was in the hand.s 
of the East India Directors, and used by such of them as sat on 
the Committee of the House of Commons as a sort of text bonk 
for their cross-examinations : it was to ell intents and purposes a 
secret ‘'hole-and-corner” production, which had never dared 
to see the light in the open and manly way that truth loves 
to appear before the world at large ; these Directors evading 
even the law of the land, by having a fictitious name affixed as 
that of the printer, and yet no doubt sufficiently spreading it 
among their friends and adherents, to do all the mischief and 
imury required, without affording the accused an opportunity 
01 refuting the statements, as they were contained in a private 
and unpublished document ! 


* Wlicn certain Pharisees asked Chri.st an explanation of the coinmandraent 
“ Thou fihalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and wished him to explain 
who was meant by the term “ neighbour,” he related to them the parable 
of the wayfaring man, who in his journey to Jericho had fallen among 
thieves, and was helped by the Good Samaritan (or neighbour) out of his 
distress, and whose example he recommended to his hearers, by saying, “Go 
thou and do likewise.” it cannot be in this sense that the word neighbour^ 
used in the motto quoted is to be imderstood, for those who have searched the 
individual alluded to, as the man oniV seemingly just in his own cause, are the 
East Fndia Company ; and they certainly have more resemblance to the 
thieves among which the traveller in the parable had the misfortune to fall 
than the Good Samaritan who helped him in his hour of need. The motto is 
therefore ill-chosen, to say the least. 
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One of the most amusing features of this performance of 
Captain Macnnghfen,is, however, the following: — Being in Cal- 
cutta, when certain strictures on the Indian press, and its con- 
dition while he was connected with it, appeared in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald,’ he addresses a letter to the ‘ Chronicle’ in London, in- 
tending to follow it up immediately, by undertaking a voj^e 
to this country in a few weeks afterwards, chiefly (as Iwl nim- 
self says in his letter) for the purpose of confuting Mr. Buck- 
ingham on the spot. Even beiore he leaves India, however, he 
discovers, or pretends to discover, that the strictures of which 
he complajns, fall pointless to the ground, because even the 
liberal Papers of that country unite in declaring them to be 
utterly unfounded ; and when he arrives in England, he finds 
that here, also, as well as in India, the statements are perfectly 
powerless, because of the universal discredit into which the 
svpposcd author of them has fallen. After stating that he had, 
in conformity with the advice of the Editor of the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
ami other gentlemen, determined to abandon all id(‘a of publish- 
ing his statement, and adopted the present mode of printing it 
for private circulation, he says, From various quarters I have 
also heard that Mr. Hnckinghaui himself l.ms fallen so low in 
the public estimation that his cnisure is nwre desirable than 
his praise ; that he is /i perfect p(*st and iinisanco to the press, 
and that no one. here would think it worth while to notice him 
at all. Accordingly, (continues Captain Macnaghten,) I have 
no intention of prolonging a oontrove.'sy with a man of that 
description.’' Here is a pretty clear avowal of the reasons why 
the pamphlet is not published. There is no intention to invite 
strictures on its contents, no intention of prolonging a contro- 
versy ; a determination no doiiht wis-Iy mad(', because its issue 
might not be so favourable as could he desired. But, if it be 
really true, and Captain MacnaglKcii at least desires that his 
readers should think so,— that “ Mr. Buckingham’s censure is 
more desirable than his praise,” the wonder is, that this cen- 
sure, this object of desire, this presumptive evidence of the ex- 
cellence of that character to which it is applied, should sit so 
heavily on Captain Macnaghten, or that he should labour so hard 
to throw it off. If it were as desirable as he affects to consider it, 
he should really hug it to his bosom, and rejoice that he had been 
distinguished by the disapprobation of one “ whose censure was 
more desirable than his praise.” If, on the contrary, the cen- 
sure be really painful, what are the world to think of a writer 
who puts forth in his first page so hypocritical a piece of affec- 
tation as this ? Again, if Mr. Buckingham be really, as Captain 
Macnaghten pretends to have he^rd and to believe, such “ a 
perfect pest and nuisance to the press, that no one here would 
think it worth while noticing kirn at all;” it was a wastd of 
time and money, as well as temper and patience, to print this 
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unpublislif (1 pamphlet for circulation “ among the gentlemen 
connected with the press,” for by all these, it seems, Mr. Buck- 
ingham is considered “ a perfect pest and nuisance” already ; 
and thus, like the idle labour of “ gilding refined gold ” or ** paint- 
ing the lily,” it is in every sense “ a wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess.” But when an individual says to the world, “ A man, 
whose censures are much more desirable than his praise, has 
honoured me with a place in his disapprobation ; nevertheless, 
though no other person in the whole community would stoop so 
low as to notice him at a//, yet / cannot afibrd like others to 
maintain my ground upon the mere strength of a reputation 
sufficiently established to defy the attacks of one whom all the 
woild, except myself may, an<l indeed do despise,” the reader, 
of such an avowal — which is a correct paraphrase of Captain 
Macnaghten’s declaration in bis advertiseinent, and of his prac- 
tice in the circulation of his unpublished pamphlet — will judge 
what sort of an opinion the writer must entertain of himself, 
and sh.^pe his own, perhaps, by that standard. 

Having said thus much, we should b(‘ p<'rfectly justificfl in 
withholding all further notice of such a smuggled and unpub- 
lished production. But, as the subject may not again he re- 
verted to in these* pages , for, aft(‘r tin* printed avowal of the 
writer that he has “ no intention of prolonging a controversy,” 
it might be thought ungemTous to press upon an adversary 
who has declared his intended withdrawal from the field : — w'e 
may as w'ell place, in as brief a compass as is compatible with 
being intelligible, the heads of Captain Macnaghten 's com- 
plaints, and the answers by which they can be satisfactorily met. 

1. The author, having first avowed himself to be a “ Pittite 
and a Tory,” details his personal acipiaintance witli Mr. Buck- 
ingham in India, and admits “ the liberality of his (Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s) conduct, in nev(*T allowing political difFerenee of 
opinion to interfen* with, or hinder, his personal attachments.” 
He next admits Mr. Buckingham’s “ readiness to insert, on all 
occasions, the communications of others in his .Tournal, how- 
ever ojjposed in political ojiinion to the sentiments avowedly 
entertained by himself.” To these qualities of general impar- 
tiality, we are proud to say, men of all parties, besides Captain 
Macnaghten, continue to bear testimony. 

2. After reciting these proofs of former personal esteem, and 
practical love of justice, on the part of Mr. Buckingham, Captain 
Macnaghten expresses his wonder at any change of sentiment 
in the mind of his former friend ; supposes him to be actuated 
by inveterate, though unaccountable hatred and malice, and 
demands the reason of this change of opinion and bitter hostility ! 
The answer to this is, that not a single line of the supposed 
slanders on Captain Macnaghten ever came from Mr. Bucking- 
Jbem’s pen ; that he has never entertained a feeling of cither 
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hatred, malice, or hostility towards this mistaken individual ; 
that his former esteem has been merely changed to pity for his 
errors and misfortunes ; and that he has always rather avoided 
thiiiking- on this painful change at all, than encoiiraj^ed it, as 
Captain Maenaj^hten supposes, by the exercise of all the bad 
passions that could reion in the heart of man. 

3. Certain facts, connected with Capt. Macnaghten ’s history, 
and especially during his connection with the Indian press, 
are then recapitulated, as liavinj^ been asserted in tlie pa^es of 
the ‘ Oriental Herald,' without due 1‘oundation: and the au- 
thorities on which these rested are declared to be unworthy of 
belief. The answer to this is, that the Summary of Intellig'ence 
from India, which has been written and compiled by no less 
than four different and successive indi\ iduals, since the esta- 
blishment of the ‘ Oriental Herald,' has been always drawn 
from such of the public journals of India as hap|)ened to reach 
the office yvitliin the month, and such h'ttcu's from sources worthy 
of credit, as had arrived from India, addressed to the Kditor, or 
could be procured from persons in J^ng-land who favoured him 
with occasional extracts from the, letters of their correspondents. 
All these were put into the hands of tin* pcTson to yvhom, for 
the time beinff, the digpest of the Summary was ronfided, — as evi- 
dence is laid riefore a Committee of the House of Commons, on 
which to frame a report, or as inteliig*eiice is laid before the 
Editorof a paper, from which to frame as faithful an account ashis 
materials w'ill admit. Not one of tlie individuals who have been 
thus eng'a^(‘d, can ever have Ixtii actuated by malice towards 
Capt. Macnog'liten ; whom ns far us we believe, neither of 
them ever saw. And for Mr. Ibickiiig’ham himself, he is ready 
to declare, that all he has <'ver desired I’rom the compilers in 
question, has been a true and faithful Summary of the Intelli- 
gence submitted to tlnnn, without fear or favour, without fee 
or reward, beyond their fixed salaries, which neither increased nor 
decreased from this cause, and without the slig-htest bias being* 
ever attempted to be g^iven to their minds, any more than to 
those of the reporters of India House debates, or the compilers 
of the Indian promotions, births, marriages, or deaths, with all 
and each of which the Editor has no other connection than that 
of a constantly expressed Avish to have these several depart- 
ments of his work as fully and faithfully executed as may be 
practicable, and that general legal responsibility, of which, 
by whomsoever the information is furnished or arranged, he 
can, of course, never wholly divest himself. The notion of ma- 
lice, hatred, and personal hostility, leading to the state- 
ments complained of, is therefore wholly groundless ; nor did 
such a feeling, in the slightest degree, inmience the Editor in 
his omitting to prevent tneir publication. His love of “ free 
discussion" is not an idle sound : and provided statements are 
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made, on authorities which he has every reason to regard a» 
accurate, and which, being placed in the hands of others, arc 
analyzed with no other desire than that of stating “ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth," he should hold 
himself a traitor to that Freedom of the Press, for which he has 
done and suffered so much, if he suppressed such truth, because it 
might be painful to individuals whom he had formerl y, or whom 
he even now esteemed : because, in public (jnestions like these, 
private partialities should no more have influence to prevent, 
than private dislikes to promote, the publication of whatever 
was believed to be just and true. 

3. Lastly, as to the principal facts themselves ; namely — 1st, 
thatof Capt Macnaghleu having been tried in the Supreme Court 
of Justice at Calcutta, and condemned to pay a fine of 10,000 
rupees, for the seduction the young* and, till then, virtuous wdfe 
of nis friend, under Avhose tent he was receiving hospitality and 
protection ; — ‘indly, thatof an olRcer ofa king’s regiment having 
prevented his friend from accepting Capt. Macnaghten^s chal- 
lenge, on the ground that the latter had forfeited his claim 
to such a privilege, by conduct wdiich, in his opinion, shut 
him out from all title to this honour ; — 3rdly, that oi Capt. Mac- 
naghten having, while holding the situation of l)e})uty Judge- 
Advocate under the Indian Government, and Editor of an Indian 
paper, used language more calculated to provoke hostilities and 
to lead to bloodshed than any other contemporary writer; — 4thly, 
that of Capt. Macnaghten being the only Editor in India who 
openly applauded the massacre of the Native troops at Barrack- 
pore, declaring it would not have been matter of regret if thrice 
the number had been slain, and describing the King’s troops as 
being employed in “ sniping" at the fugitives through the 
greater part of the day ; — Sthly, that of Capt. Macnaghten be- 
ing ultimately tried by a Court Martial of his brother officers, 
and sentenced to be cashiered, which sentence was so far miti- 
gated by the Commander-in-Chief as to be commuted for dis- 
missal from his office as Deputy Judge-Advocate of the Army, 
the duties of which his intemperance and indecorum rendered 
him unfit any longer to discharge ; — all these arc as capable of 
proof as any assertions that were ever advanced. They are all 
to be found in the pages of the Indian papers themselves ; and 
most of them in the records of the Courts before which the trials 
and decisions took place. ' All the conclusions of the Judges, 
whether Civil or Military, may have been wrong ; and they 
may have decided the fate of the accused without sufficient evi- 
dence. Capt. Macnaghten may not have been guilty of the acts 
for which verdicts have been recorded against him ; but the 
world has just as undoubted a right, after such recorded con-» 
yictions, to assume his guilt, as lljey have that of Mr. ^chsa. 
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or any other individual sentenced b) a Civil or Military Court 
to any penalty or punishment. It may be painful to such indi- 
viduals -to see the memory of their recorded guilt revived : it 
may be even illegal, as the decision in Bochsa s case seems to 
prove, for any man ever to advert to such recorded convictions, 
true as they undoubtedly are ; and it may be thought, by the 
parties themselves, quite unnecessary to the ends of public mo- 
rals or public justice, that any action of former days should 
ever be spoken of in later ones. Rut on these points, whatever 
the law and the guilty individuals may determine, the rest of 
the wojld will be likely to think for thefnsclves : and the reply 
to any complaint of the woumh'd parties would be — “ If you 
would avoid all pain of feeling, ab^^tain from doing acts, the 
recollection of which disturbs your complacency ; or, at least, 
have the discretion not to add fuel to the flame, by seeking, 
through your unreasonable complaints, to provoke a renewal of 
their discussion. 

To conclude — As Capt Macnaghten, in indulging the vitu- 
peration which characterises his unpublished pamphlet, has 
laboured under a most unfortunate mistake in supposing that 
Mr. Huckingham is actuated by personal malice and hatred to- 
wards him individually, Mr. Ruckingham takes this occasion to 
declare, in the most solemn manner, that no such feeling has 
ever for a moment entered his breast. He regrets — as who 
would not 1 — to sec one whose early professional career, and 
private habits and pursuits, promiM'd so brilliantly, arrested 
suddenly in his progress, and his latter days obscured by clouds, 
of which his early ones gave no sign or portent. He, therefore,, 
attributing much to the influence of the misconception under 
which Capt. Macnaghten so unfortunatidy laboured, forgives 
him freely for all the epithets of “ slanderer, miscreant," and 
others of similar import, with which he has so abundantly de- 
formed his pa<rcs ; conscious that as they were meant for the 
writer of the Strictures on Capt. Mac n.'igh ten’s proceedings, 
(who is altogether another individual, though quite as unde- 
serving such epithets as Mr. Ruckingham himself, ) they are 
words without torce or meaning : and assuring him, that so far 
is Mr. Ruckingham from being his enemy, that no man would 
rejoice more sincerely than he should do, if so impossible an 
event could happen, to witness the entire obliteration of every 
Questionable act of Capt. Macnaghten ’s life from the records of 
tW times ; and to hail his restoration to that happier state, in 
which their intimacy was once marked by mutual respect and 
esteem. For the re^t — as this can never be— he wishes him 
health and virtuous resolutions, with a long life of distinguished 
merit, by which to eclipse the lesser, and at the end of his ca- 
reer, it nmy be hoped, the forgotten, imperfectioni of the past 
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liKN(;AL. 

Titr latest arrivals from India liave bioiiiflil iis pii])ei'S and 
letters finm ll('n<fal ii]) to llie 3 1st July, and fioiii Madias to tlie 
middle of August. 'I'lie intelli}(enee tliey eontain is not vmy ini- 
])ortant. ^I'lie sneond division ot the aiiny had ai lived at Madras 
iVom llari^oon ; Imt the seeond instalment diK' tioin the liuimcso 
had not lieen paid, and the final e\aeualioa of I hat jmrt was con- 
se(|uently didayi'd. Jt is pu'lty e\ident that the Court of Ava, 
jiow tliat (lie meater pail of our foiei's aie withdrawn, will not he 
disposed to Iniiiy theinsidves in pa\ini^ uji the arii'iiis of the im- 
posed trihnte. Tliej eannot In* enliieh imioriMil of the peculiar 
and preeaiious teniiie hy which wi' Indd th<‘ miipin' ol India and 
control th(' Nativi' pow'eis who still have a shadow o! iiidependi'ina*. 
They ina}, natuiall) Iiojk' hy diday to ^oiin sona'tliint^ lioni the 
chapter of aci'idents : and if (hey uain nothini^ idsi', they f^oiiii time. 
As for |fond faith or adhenMice to iiisaties — consideiatioiis of this 
iiatuie, win'll not slu'ii^tln'iied 1)\ cleai views of inleK'st or foi.r of 
retrihiilion, hava* hut a slight inlluenci' ('\eii with I’uiopean States. 
What (hen can we »'\|»*'ct fioni the lUonaH'h oi A\a., and a rouit 
of “ wilv and faithless hail);!i ians’' — as w'e oniselves have called 
them t 

In the meanw hile, it apjieais thal the Xatiies, under the impres- 
sion that Itaniioon w'ill not be <^i\eu uji at all hy the Jhitish, aie 
tlockiii<( thither in <, 0 (‘at numln'rs, and the tiade of (hat plaei' was 
rajiidly reviviiit;. The hdlowin^ iiitelli^mnee fiom Kangoou is dated 
i\lay 30, J(S‘iO : 

Since the resloialn.n of ti.nnpnllilN , the pintulalion ol |{iinu()OM has m- 
cieasc.l in a most asloni Inii^ iiianma ; il is hiisiii'ctcd that pail ut tlieauf’- 
mentalion is only tempoiai) . the lu'oplc' tieiiin so fai on llmii way to the 
snntheia scttlcmi nis ; hov.»vei sncli apiijHisc is not avowisl 't'l/e Bar- 
man aulhoiilies aie \ci\ snsj)ii-ious <»1 the iiilcailions (vl the Fenners, and 
May mireseiM'dlj s a hope tliat w(‘ nia\ lie solieiterl to lemaiii some 

limeul Uaii^ooii, until the m'W (*rdta’ orthii‘",s i*, rail) eslalihshed ; no inti- 
mation of siieh a wash. ho\\e\er, has ' « en olVn lallj maile. and our prejiava- 
lious for a final remove proceed withoui luleuuplnm. Shortlv aflei Sir 
Archibald Uampheirs leMnu to Kau'^oou. a paitv, witli t lpjdiants and cattle, 
were detached fiom tlie Ian 1 C(duum to Maital)au 1)\ wav ot Fi'Lfu. iiieon- 
secjuence, liow ever, of the miusually eailj commeueemeut of tlie lains, the 
roads pro\ed impassable, and the party were compelled to return to Pegu, 
whence they will pr(»ceed to Kangoon. The most tiiendlj iuteieoiiisc is 
maintained between tlie Biilish aulhoiilies and Burman chiel>, and amongst 
others a letter has been leceived from Cdina, tlie e\-Raja of Martaban, who is 
rather in an awkwaid prcdioameiU, as he has not been restored to his (lovern- 
ment by the Court of A^a. This chief is se^enly years of age, addicted to 
the use of spirits, mischievous at all times, but particularly when in his cups. 
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lie served uiulpi the BuiulooKi in Assam ;ind ('.issvy. und from his temper and 
habits Is not unlikely to be a tionldesomt' neighbour, if rejilaoed in his post. 
His power to do miseliiet, liouevei, is veiy limited, andhis yeais and pro- 
jiensitics M'lidei it [)rol)iible he will not. howevei well disposi'd, be trouble- 
some long'. ('oniinei !'(' is bei^inning to ii'Mve at l\an<^oon, and eonsideiable 
supplies ol grain have been alieadv received liom liie .Mait.ib.in province, — a 
pioof ol the proilnclivi'iiess ol the I iliei." 

Otlier li'tters of a lale (1;:1(' li.ue lieea ri'ei'ived, vvliii'b (‘ontinn 
the jirecediiiif, as wad] as eonvey .additional inlidlij^i'iiee from that 
ijiiartei. 'riii' followiiiy^ is tiiidei dali' of .lime 10, 1X20; 

“ 'Phe .l/rnr// am\ ed he,(' on till' l('‘h oi.: it with the I w o Chiefs of 'P.ivoy, 
and thiee vaki''-!-'. who weie lacU j.ii^onei- ol w i al Calcnlla. 'I’lu* other 
jirisoneis, vi/.. the Rai.ih and Kahitee oi Clndii'a niiv becxpecled every day 
by the ste.iin-v es^cl 'I'he oilier sli'p-. w hi li Iia\ «’ ai i ived belweui Ihe 1 tih 
and till'- da\. aie ihe 7 Vo7/n, lie' (Ici'i a Jleoi/. .ind Ihe Ui/(l(n/, Ills iMa- 
jest} ’s ship Alias, f.oni the i o i>l c , i, ,\. .m ived this dav . 'Idle non-arrival 
of slops fioin Madias, makC'. .ill lln Ma base in^li .md low. very anvioiis. 
'The hade of l{ani;oon is letin unit, ')\ d.eni.e, h. i. . usual bi iskness, and Ihe 
jinpul.ilion of Ka'ii;oon h.is eonsidi i.i' h, i,ici'a“-ed 'I’hose fin^ilives who have 
j(‘tuiiU'd, as w (dl as the mosi considei.ible pail of the Ihii mans, aie buoyed 
w ith the hope tliat ih(‘ l•',ngllsh w ill pei in 'in nll\ lela' i U.mgooii ; if they do 
nol, the Hnini.uis will .dl iemo\( f • In leiM'oiie'> oi the Mnulish. 'Pin' New 
Town Is in cenii.tg \ei\ pio-|ei«wi. In iim > ai • biiihimg .ind some of the 
settleis aie so (“iitei [it isiin; ,is !o ,d lo lin Coioinandel coast |oi buck and 
( litinam ; lint lhe\ w dl hod it .le in . i ( t > .ai . . x|i( use as Ihe conn 1 1 v alioiliids 
w It h Itini', and bi i.’ks m i\ hi'ciol, mid. Ih-cliv oil he i oiinh y being pecii- 
lltlrly lil foi 111. 'I ai iieb .” 

Aiiioiig^ oilii'i’ ctii iosifles w Ideli iinve found llndr vviiy from tlie 
fliiiiiiese (eiiiloiies to ( ' ileiit In, Ijie follow mg miy he iiiimhered. 
It IS thus desei lii'd i,i .i p ipe: of leei'nl d i(e . 

*■ \n i!i;eie-,|iiig spi eiim '1 ol Ilonii S.nlpniie h.is l.ilelv be' n set up in 
the I om[M)iiiid ol th" \siahi' Soinh’s House .0 ( howiinghei ; .i C(,lo.ssal 
slaliie ol Hfiudda whnh sines the visit. i oi ih. t.ne, Ihe moineiil he is 
vvillini the g.ites 'I'he ligiiie i. ol Id.n k e.i.miie, iii.i silting [losluie, as 
Usual with sl.iliK's ol h'/no/Jo <1 and Is ( h.ii.iclenseii by Ihe huge 

eai s and cm ling l<>cks. which h.ive bee i suppte, d to imlicale tlie 'Mricaii 
ongin of tills di\ inif V. 'Pile nose, howevei, i, .in\ thing but Miican. — the 
(i gill e is I .Use 1 11 j)on .i low pedt st.il .oid upon (he w hole is ten oi t w el v e feet 
high. Me iindustaiid this (ijnie \\\. sin lep! it loiisl \ brougli! down from 
Ciiv ii by I he ll.i ) (iooi oo «if th. King ol \\a Ilow he conli i vi d to smuggle 
such an ai tide Is not easily eomeived On its ,m ival iii Calentta, it could 
no longer be hidden in .i cim ki, and the imtge w.is lediemed Irom its piir- 
loiiK'is. y\(lei Ihe depailiiie ol tin (loonot tlie itn.ige w as left in the com- 
pound ol llu' IiisaiK I lospilal. vv lieii Ihe l'aiio|tean s(ddi(‘is amused them- 
selves with jirof.inely pelling it willi sloiics, |)\ w liidi the h uids have sus- 
tained some dani.ige ; 111 otlu'i res])e( ts if h.is 1 s( iped uiili.ii med, and foims a 
O'ly appiopriate Duiwaii foi the \siati(* Society's a|)ailmenl ” 

Tim following notice of tin* It tide of (Ik* Iliiimese Empire, 
f's>l»oeially th.it witli (diina, givi*!i in one of the Iasi Ctileutta jitipers, 
is of .*!onio imjiort.ince. It ajipears that tea of dilFerent descrip- 
tions troni those brought to ('.intoii, tmd of good (piality, is pro- 
cured from China, and rettiiled in Ava for about scrni prnre per 
pound : 

“ The principal uriielcs of impoit hy sea into the Burman dominions are 
Bengal, Madras, and British piece goods. British woollens, iron, wrought 
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and nawroua[ht, copper for sheathing, lead, quicksilver, borai, sulphur, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, fire-arms, sugar, arrack, and rum, and a little opium, 
earthenware, Chinese and English glass-ware, cocoa-nuts and betelnut. Thu 
trade in British piece goods has of late years much increased, whilst that of 
Madras piece goods has, proportionately, diminished. On the norlheni fron- 
tier of the Burman dominions, an active trade is carried on with China and 
other eastern states ; the chief emporium is at a place called Banmo, on the 
Chinese frontier, and at Midai, four or five miles to the norlhwaid of Ameia- 
pura, Mohammedan and Burrnan merchants of A\a go to Bai.nu) to meet the 
(Chinese, part of whom, not unusually four or five thousand, comedown to 
Midai. The Chinese import copper, orpimeut, quicksilver, veiniillion, iron 
pans, silver, good rhubarb, tea, fine honey, raw silk, s[)iiils, hams, musk, 
Verdegris, dry fruits, and a few fresh fiuits, with dogs and pheasants ; the 
Chinese travel on small horses and mules, and aie said to be two mouths on 
the road. The tea that is brought by the ('him se is black, and is made up in 
round cakes or balls ; some of it is of very fine flavour, and it is all of a veiy 
different description from any which K sold in the market of Canton ; the 
heller qualities are well adajvted for Kurope ; the retail piice is iait one tikal ; 
little more than a nipee for one vis, or nearly four poinuK. This tea is usid 
by all who can afford it, but a cheajier soil, said to be the produce of some 
part of the Hurinan leiTilory, is an article of j>ie.d and general demand. It is 
eaten after meals, with garlic and sesamum oil, and it is customary to oUer 
it to guests and strangers as a token of welcome. 1'hc lotnrns of the trade 
with the Chinese arc chielly (otton, ivoiy, and bee’s wax, witli a small (juan- 
tily of Biitish woollens, chiefiy broad cloths and carjiels. The quantity of 
Colton is annually very cousiilerable, it is estimated at not less than 70,000 
bales of three hundred pounds each; lliegieatcr part of it is cleaned; the 
Ava cotton of the lower piovinec^ is of a short staple, but that ot the upper, 
long, and of a fine textnie. The cotton ot ! egu, it is said, is sent to fliitta- 
gong and« Dacca, and is the material of the tine Dacca muslins. Another line 
of traffic is tliat with ttie oountiv of the Shans, or, as it is tiTined by Ciiro- 
peans, the kingdom of liUo. Tlie Shan traders ie|)air annually, in the dry 
season, to the Bitinian country, biingiiig with them stick lac, bee's wax, a 
yellow (lye wood, various drugs ami gums, i.iw silk, lacquered waie, leady 
made jackets stutl’ed with cotton, onions and gai lie, turmeric, and coarse sugar 
in cakes; the chief returns are diy fish, nappi, and salt. The else f fair at 
which the shans attend is at Pick, six or eight miles south of Ava, oii a small 
river which falls into the Irawaili under the walls of the capital; theie arc 
several smaller fairs along the cast bank of llio Iravadi, aivvi one inoie con- 
siderable is auimally held at the Dagon Pasoda, near Biuigoon.” 

The latest accounts which reach us, from various quarters of the 
country recently acquired from the Burmese, show, however, that 
the climate is such as to prove a great diawbaek to tlic true value 
of such possessions. The following is from Cheduba, dated June I, 
1826: <4 

“ The south-west monsoon S(‘l in here about the middle of last month, with 
its accompaniments, vioUmt winds and rain : for some day s previous the w eather 
had been extremely hot, no wind, with the Ihenuomeler frequently as high as 
91 degrees. From this period, I am sorry to say, we have experienced much 
sickness, and the mortality which has attended ouv men has been very great. 
On the 1st of last iponth, our strength was about four hundred men. foity and 
more of whom have since been laid in their graves, and, ere this month is 
closed, I dare say, twice that number will have shared the same fate — our 
sick in hospital have increased from fifty to upwards of two hundred and 
fifty, besides convalescents in barracks that were obliged to be discharged 
to make room for others, whose cases were of a more urgent nature. It is 
truly melancholy to see the state Uiat the corps is iu— from the circumstance 
of this being only the commencement of the healthy season, and from the 
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recent calamitous fate before our eyes which attended the anuy iu Arrlo|U)» 
similarly situated to what we are at present, — despair is almost visibly por- 
trayed in every countenance I and s,uch is the baneful influence of this pesti- 
lential climate, that neither care npr attention to )our health is seemingly of 
much avail, as death generally seizes the youngest, stoutest, and most sober 
of the men — our Bengal servants are ot^ually as sickly as tha European sol- 
diers ; the fever, however, must be with thorn of a less degree, as few have 
been carried off by it ; they were, however, become perfectly helpless, and 
look miserable.” 

While speaking of the cominorcc of the east, we are reminded of 
tlie late pressure for money in Calcutta, which was occasioned by 
the drains of the war, and the consequent demand of specie for 
all the operations of (jovernmeat, which led to the opening new 
loans, and ])rocuring cash from every available (jnarter. It appears, 
from recent advices, that this pressure has at length abated : ns 
the following paragragh from a Bengal paper of July i3, 1820, 
which states the causes of its removal, and the sources from whence 
relief has been obtaimal, will sliow: 

“ 1'roasuic, to the ainou'd, as s?at<‘d tons, of si*\»>ut\ lucxtf Kupces anivod 
at Calcutta from Bhurtpore, on Sunday ailcnioou, 'ludor a strong escort, and 
was landed on Monday morning. 

” Fifty lacs from fiUcknow are'also, wc understand, daily expected. This 
supply, in addition to lh<‘ ten lacs whicli bnve arrived from Chittagong and 
Aracim, and the twenty-five that may be daily expecl(‘d (rom Rangoon, must 
eifectually relieve the Money Maiket, already, indeed, i.ia recruiting state.” 

On the other hand, one of the principal articles of export in Iho 
commerce of India was likely to fall very short in qimntity, and 
some loss to be occasioned to tlie plantois of Indigo, by the de- 
ficiency of the harvest in this now widely cultivated find highly 
valuable plant. Letters from Calcutta, lo the 1 4th of July, give a 
very unfavourable account of the Indigo crop. One letter, of the 
8th, says : “ The gemoal opinion of tin; crop is, that it will be 
very deficient. The estimated quantity is — 50, 60, to 70,000 
maiinds. Last year’s crop was 1 10,000 maunds. The river is 
rapidly rising, and the crop, in no case, can exceed 75,000 maunds. 
The exports to Knglaiid will consequently be from 10 to 12,000 
chests less than last season. Tliere arc no comjtlaints of money 
being scarce.” — In another letter of the I3th, it is mcntioned|nthat 
“ accounts of the Indigo crop, of the most discouraging inscrip- 
tion, continue to be received from all the Indigo districts ; and the 
failure, particularly in Bengal, is likely to exceed the most gloomy 
predictions. There is no Indigo in the maiket ; and no prices are 
quoted for it. Large shipments of cotton have taken place — 
freights, 5l. lOs. to 7h ; Exchange, 2s. to 2s. Id. ; discount on 
private bills, 7 per cent.; European goods now in the market, 
selling generally at an advance of 2s. Gd, per sicca rupee.” 

Although we have not heard of the return of the cholera 
morbus, which was for so many years the scourge of India ; yet 
we regret to observe, by a paragraph in the ‘ India Gazette’ of tho 



early part of July, the existence of a disease in Calcutta which is 
thus described: 

“ A epidemic, we understand, prevails at present in Calcutta. It is 
somewhat similar, but much less severe, than the ejndemic fever of the last 
two years. There is considerable head-ache, with pains of back and limbs. 
It runs throiurh its course in about foity-eii^lit boiirs, and does not leave the 
patient so debilitated as the former epidemic ; n<'itlior is there that eruption 
of the skin, impatience of light, and alfcction of the joints which characterised 
the dissease alluded to.” 

As some of the Benffnl papers have iiieonsiderately joined in the 
complaints made by individuals against the general accuracy of the 
intelligence from India, given in our pages, by far the greatest 
portion of which reaches ns throiigli the channels of their own 
columns, it may teach them ;i useful lesson of humility, to show 
them that the host among thoiuselvcs arc not infallible. In a 
number of the ‘ Columbian Press Cazette’ some time in the month of 
June, the following paragraph ap])ear('d : 

“ We arc sorry to state, that a letb r is in town, ((’alcutta,) announcing the 
shocking intelligence that his IVIajesty’s ship, narrarouta. has been wrecked 
on Madagascar, and all the crew, iiiebidiiig captain and ofileers, massacred 
by the natives ; Ibis letter eanu' fioin lb(> .Maurilius, and the melancholy fact 
rests on anthoiily that cannot ho d< ubted.” 

Hero was ji fact, so melancholy in its iiattire, so caloulatod to 
give pain to niimeious individuals, that the utmost care should 
have been taken to ascertain its undoubted truth before it was 
issued to the world ns resting on uixjuestionable authority. It 
was printed, however, ami copied by all the other papers of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, as a matter of undoubted certainty. From 
a paper of the last named Presidency, it was co])ied into an English 
Journal the ‘ (llobc,' and road by many here as a ])ie(‘C of authentic 
information, the positive manner in which the authority was de- 
clared to he undoubted, leaving no room for hope or suspicion of 
its inaccuracy. In a few days, after its appearance in England, 
however, a paragragh in the ‘ Glohe’contrndicted the whole story, by 
the satisfactory aniKninccment that his Majesty’s ship Barrnconta, 
instcadof being wrecked oil the Island of IMadagascar, had safely 
aiTi\|^ in England some months ago : and that the captain, officers, 
and o//.thc crew, instead of being “ massacred” by she savage 
natives of Africa, had been paid off at Defttfurd, and were now 
probably enjoying the comforts of home, and a snug fire side. So 
much for the “ umhmbtod authority” on which this “ shocking 
intelligence” was founded. We do not give this as an instance of 
any thing hut liability to niisinforniation and error : nor do we re- 
proach the ‘ Columbian Gazette,’ or the other Indian papers for their 
too ready credence of such false rumours. But this we say, that 
when matters happening in their own hemisphere arc so imperfectly 
known to them : they might exercise some indulgence towards others 
who are equally, though not more liable, to the same risk of being 
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misinformed on matters passing at a distance, and of which it is im- 
possible to receive intelligence but through the channel of others. 

Madras. 

The tranquillity of this Presidency is seldom disturbed by any 
remarkable event ; or, if f?uch events occur, they make no noise 
beyond the precincts of the fort. The olhcial stiffness and state, 
for which its sociely has long been remarked by the other settle- 
ments ill India, seems to extend itself to S(nuethiiig more than their 
full dresses, and formal dinners. The minds of the people are 
never ruffled hy the intrusion of public discussion on any topics, 
likely to excite their feelings, or tlieir thoughls: and that mental 
and physicail repose, so much an ohje<-t of desiie with all Asiatics, 
seems to he enjoyed in the highest p(>ssil)le d<‘gree at Madras. The 
only article of public intelligence that we have been able to glean 
from that (piarter, and this throit‘'h the intermediate channel of an 
English paper, is the following, under date of IVladras, July ‘22 : 

“The H(moiu’a!)le tlu' (ioveiiior left the Ihesideiu-y yi'sic'rday afternoon on 
a tour to the Provinces. IIK Kxcelh'ncy’s d(‘)MilMii' was announced by a 
salute of ni ictecn guns fiointhe saluling halU'iy. and hy a similar complement 
from (.'lu'pauk PaUico.” 


JloUJtAV. 

Tlie Bombay papeis ate (if the reader can fancy such an unusual 
combination) amusingly dull. Having gone through th(‘ ‘ Bombay 
Gazette,’ for the monllt of Jiim- list, we perceived nothing but a 
dreary w’aste, atid an almost total absence of Indian intelligence, 
save and excejit the important lecoid of a dinner, an iinnivcrsary 
or a ball, on which occasion tlu* utmost freedom of panegyric is 
permitted, until we came to the last paper of the month, (the ‘28th,) 
in which is the following amusingly dull laimuitatioa of the Editor, 
on his resignation of the important trusts which he had ably dis- 
charged. It is worth transcribing for the information of the 
English reader, who wilt obtain from it a tolerably accurate impres- 
sion of the general character of Indian newspapers, the class of 
subjects they discuss, and the nature of the materials which they 
lay befoie their admiiing rea^jeis. The retiring Editor saj^: — 

“ This being llie last lime of our supennlimding the ‘ Bombay dafttle,’ it 
might be considered migiacioiis, wire we to resign an employment dedicated 
to the public without announcing our resignation, and ungrateful if the ac- 
knowledgment of paiionage weie omitted. We therefore venture to encroach 
on the space usually appropiiated to nanaliveand speculation, forthe purposes 
of conforming to custom, ilischarging the ti 'lfute of giatilude, and taking a 
brief retrospect of tlie cncumsiaaccs under wliich our couisc has been pursued. 
As the period of our engagements with the Bomliay Pi ess has not abounded 
with inc dents calculated to awiikmi public attention, and give interest to jour- 
nals or weekly prints, our lesoifrces have been but few to supply novelty, or 
mateiials for the e\ei else of opinion. ^ et wc have experienced that indul- 
gence which repays anxiety, and approbation, which may induce us to resume 
our labours in a wider field. Unfoitunately, the preference U'^ually given by 
Englishmen to foreign productions, does not extend to the relation of events ; 
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and still less to the discussion of remote transactions, which distance of 
and space equally affect in the scale of importance, while tHe Indian Press has 
little to offer thein but occasional dry import ations, often insipid, and some- 
times of artihcial manufacture. Not that the country we live in is wholely 
barren ; far from it : but some of its produce, imparting the knowledge of good 
and evil, has long been forbidden fruit ; conseqrcntly few would be tempted 
to pluck it at the risk of expulsion from Paradise^ unless, with the genius of 
Milton, the hope might bo entertained of eclipsing his fame by the benefit of 
experience, to surpass him in description, and add new horrors to the fall of 
man. But whatever may have been the tiarnmels with which public informa- 
tion has been restrained, or the paucity of inleiesling subjects for discussion, 
as we have shared 1 he dillicullies with our cotempoiaries, it is far from our 
intention to complain of them as iianlsliips peculiar to o^selves, but to men- 
tion them as an apology for the Indian Press generally, of which every one may 
take advantage according to their several necessities ; provided that, as clerks 
formerly claimed the benefit of clergj, by being able to read, this apology 
.shall not extend to those who cannot wriYe. In conducting a public paper, 
the hope of pleasing all who pei used it we never indulged, and considering 
that decided principles of wliafever description, must give offence to some, we 
have reason to belie ve tint our emle.ivours to avoid giving it have been gene- 
rally foifunate. If we have ever exceeded the bounds of moderation, it was 
more from inadvertancy tlian iiifenlion ; and public candour has not left us 
rea.son for tliinKi ig it has often been imputed to design. A few individual 
e\ccptioiis to liberal constiuction aie scarcely deserving notice ; particularly 
when arising from that ignoranee of language incapable of discerning inferences 
from facts, or the heavy infellcot which mistakes irony for grave assertion. 
However severe the stagnation of public incidents may have been felt hy those 
employed in recoiding tliem, we have seldom offered lamentations in the room 
of intelligence, or endeavomed to enliglitcii our readers by informing them that 
the weatlier was eloudy. It our pages have been dull, we have never vio- 
lated file rules of society by tlie saerifiee of jiiivate feelings to propitiate pub- 
lic favour. If we have had opinions to combat, or attacks to repel, we have 
never substilnled iiivective for aigumeiit, nor scurrility for facts. In resigning 
charge of the ‘ Bombay (ia/elle,’ our solicitude tor its success has not been 
diminished ; and as the conduct of those still concerned in it claims every at- 
tention to their interests, wo are gratified in being able to inform our readers, 
that the printing department will be griMtly improved by the arrival of our 
English paper : a.ul as no attention will be wanting, we feel confident, that 
the liberality wliieh now claims our giatilude will cuiilinue its support to our 
.successor.” 

After tlys honourable retreat of the old Editor, and publicly an- 
nounced approach of the new, one might have anticipated a debut 
corresponding to the expectations raised. Wc can imagine the 
newspaper readers of Bombay, speculating, during this anxious 
intervai, on the probable line of politics to be pursu^'d by the new 
caiididite for fame : on the length and merits of the first leading 
article from his pen, on the able development of his political prin- 
ciples, and the comprehensiveness of his glance over the state of 
public affairs, at the period of his accession to office, or to power. 
Judge then, gentle reader ! what must have been their disappoint- 
ment, when, on opening the new paper, which was now enlarged 
from a quarto to a folio sheet, as if on purpose to provoke enlarged 
expectations, the following origintil matter, in the shape of an 
Editorial or leading article, was all that presented itself to their 
disappointed vision : 

‘‘ In spite of our endeavours to give our readers something novel on the occa- 
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sion of entering upon onr new calling, we are drtven to the necessity of tell- 
ing them the old story over again, that we have neither had arrivals nor de- 
partures during the past week. Bombay, as most of our readers know, is a 
place almost entirely devoid of incident ; and Iho only thing thereYore in the 
shape of intelligence, which we can expect to convey in our weekly peiiodi- 
cal, must be derived from other quarters. Thus deixmdant on foreign aid, 
we have no other alternative than to submit, and our submission wo fear will 
be but too notorious on the perusal of our present number. In our subsequent 
columns will be found the latest news from the sister Piesidencies, and a con- 
tinuation of such articles of interest as we have been able to exttact from our 
European files recently received by the China ships. We must beg to solicit 
the indulgence of our readers towards our first attempt, and until we find our- 
selves more at hoine-iand have had time to look into those extensive subjects 
of foreign politics, ffld domestic economy, with which the journals and peri- 
odical publications abound. 

“ We have been unable to ascertain whether the free trader, Elphinstone, 
will put to sea to-day or not, the foll«)wing, however, is a list of her passen- 
gers: — Capt. .lolm Webster, Ideul. M'Lean, Mr. Suter, Mr. Clarkson, Mrs. 
Hogg, Miss J. Hogg, Miss L. Hogg, Miss E. Hogg, and Mr. J. Hogg.” 

“ Here be truths !” — Whut can the well-edueated nnd intelligent 
members of the civil and military services of India desire after 
this? — Was there no one among eitlier of these extensive bodies suffi- 
ciently interested in the reputation of their country, for good taste, 
to say nothing of good sense, or refinement of understanding, to 
give the Editor a line of remonstrance or advice, or even to help 
him to better materials for the paper of the succeeding week ? — 
The Editor had correspondents, it is true; for, in the paper of 
July 5th, the first Number that was issued under his management, 
he announces the receipt of a eominnnieation, in the following 
terms : — “ Timmy Tickle came too late for insertion in our present 
Number; but, in our next, he may rely on due attention being paid 
to his accidental discovery." After a whole week, therefore, to 
examine and deliberate on this elegant production of British genius 
in the East, it was inserted at full length, occupying a colurim and 
a half of a large folio newspaper. We content ourselves with 
a few extracts of the prose and verse (for the production includes 
each), to give the English reader an idea of the materials which the 
‘ Bombay Gazette’ thinks worthy of being laid before its numerous 
and intelligent readers. 

“ The following amiable conversation took place between Mr. and Mrs. 
f'rankum, of Slanderem Hall, near (harden Reach, not 1000 miles f|om the 
thty of All asses : (City of Palaces.) 

” Mr. C. — Why my love you really worry me to death, you make my life 
quite a burthen to me — toothless lump of spleen, I wish I was ri<l of you 
(aside.) 

” Mrs. C.— That’s yonr-own vile temper Mr. Crankum. I’ve had my own way 
much too long in England to resign it now, or even have it disputed by you ; 
lull here are visitors coming, don’t let them see that we have been quarrel- 
ling already my love, we have only been three days together my dear 
Crankum, after a 15 years separation, it would look so very odd, our names 
will be all over Calcutta. 

” Enter Mrs. Gab. 

” Mrs. C. — (Smiling beautifully Satanic) my dear Mrs. Gab how dido, its a 
▼wy long time Since I had the happiness of seeing you, you arc really took- 
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ing as young as ever. My sweet Husband too is looking charmingly, and so 
stout, don’t' you think so? 

“Mrs. p. Rimarkibly veil indeed; Hindy appears tohagree with him at 
hall events ; but my dear Eliza, vat ship did you come in. 

“ Mrs. C. In the Linkum Fiddclius, Capt. Chaw the wind, a very gooda 
man, we were on the wi»ole very comfortable and had it not been for a Cadet, 
Mr. Joseplms Millerius, making love to my young Daughter, which rather 
annoyed me, the voyage would have been delightful. 

Mrs 0. A young Cadet hindeed ! ! When there hare so many Civilians, & 
in hindy an Hestablishment his hevery thing? 

Mrs. C. Tiue, very true Mis (lab. I have been long, very long separated 
from my dear Ilubaud, but the etlucafion of my cliildreii Mrs. Gab, that has 
indeed been a task, and yet my leloved Craiikum does «ot think them very 
clever. 

“ Mr. C. Clever ! big an \ss as I am, I can see i hat money has been expended 
on them to very little purpose they are gieat gaukies and can scarcely write 
(aside) (to Mrs C.) piidon me my darlnut, 1 only said that I thoxujht moggy 
did not dance so elegantly as she might have done, owing no doubt to her 
being cooped up in a nasty ship. 

“ Mrs. V. The mind, the mind my deir Mrs Gab, the ciiltivationof the mind 
is every thing, and to that alone have I devoted all my time. 

“ Mrs. Gab, no doubt on it. Hintillecl ! llmtelleel, his hevery thing, Mrs. 
Crankum, honloy give me II intellect, as Mr. Diummer says, and I will make 
it hansci hevery useful poi poise ; but I have .seveial calls to make, my dear Mrs. 
Crankum, so good by. 

“ Mrs. (;. Good morning my love, you are the kindest creature, my dear (to 

Mr. (’rankum) pray hand Mis. Gab to hei Caiiiage. good morning (exit 

Mrs. Gab.” 

“ I am first cousin to the divel on two sticks, and I can only tell you that — 

“ This happf/ pair eie three' weeks had ('xpiied. 

(But the Grey mare was (ar the better lloise) 

To it they went, and cadi with fury filed, 

She call’d him fool, with epithets much worse 
Then stamp’d and loie and shook her skinny fist 
(“ My Eye ! how she did spntle\',J'oam, and Grin’’—) 

Her mouth was sciew’d to such a hideous twist 
She look’d the image of ginii death and sin. 

Have I come back to India, stupid lout. 

To be thus talk’ll to, and my daughters by. 

Am I? she sc. earn’d— her two last stumps fell out 
Then down she fell and gruinl led out a sigh. 

Off ran (’rancum— fingers in his ears 
I had but little sense before, he sadly cried, 

Oh would she ne’er had come, he saiil with tears, 

She hawk's and sjiits and is so dirty fiod. 

Before a stranger only see her smile 

You’d think tliat butter could not melt within her 

But coarse and grosi, intemperately vile 

And slander loves, much better than heft»dinner. 

(Signed) “ Bill W’ipeoff.” 

After this, one might expect admission into the col amps of the 
‘ Bombay Gazette,’ for any thing thilt the lowest intellect* could pro- 
duce. But it seems there are communications inferior in merit 
even to this (in the eye, at least, of the Bombay Editor—though 
it would be difficult^for anyone to conjecture what they could 
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resemble): lor, in the ‘>ucceoilinp week’s paper, July lOtb, he has 
the following announcement to correspondents : “ Tiniftiy Dog- 

grell’s poetical effusion has been -received ; and is, we thiijk, replete 
with drollery and waggish humour ; hut being rather pointed or so, 
and not exactl-y of that stamp which we patronize, we must decline 
inserting it in the Gazette.” If these specimens of taste and judg- 
ment he not the most favorable for the reputation of the paper tor 
which they are selected, we can only say that they arc impartially 
taken from the series for June and July, the latest Numbers that 
have reached this country, and arc found in the consecutive order 
of dates as referred to in the text. 

This, then, is the Paper which IMr. Elphinstone patronizes, in 
which Mr. Warden and other distinguished memheis ot the Bombay 
Government hold shares ! This is the Paper principally used as 
an engine of the blast-Tndia (\mipany’s highest functionaries, 
against an upright judge of the King’s Court at Bombay ! and these 
are the sort of compositions which piovo the great zeal of these 
professing philanthropists, for the advancement of moral and intel- 
lectual refinoment among our native Indian subjects ! Why, there 
is scarcely a pnrvoe among their Hindoo clerks who would not be 
ashamed of such a publication. 

Central India. 

The contents of the Native Indian Papers leave no doubt that the 
Punja is again the scene of military operations, and that Runjeet 
Sinp;h has resumed his piirpo'^e of attempting to extend his do- 
minions at the expense of tlic Afghans. The distressed state of 
that couTitry is highly favourable to his views. The rival kings, 
Mahmood and Shuja, are equally fugitives, the former with his son 
Kaniran, being in inconsiderable force at Herat, and the latter 
living privately within the British territory, or at least till lately. 
The country is divided between the sons of Fateh Khan, who are 
always at variance with each other, and who have no hereditary nor 
personal claillr to the allegiance of the Afghan tribes. At the 
same time, religious differences, and a spirit of independenct, are 
likely to animate the Afghans against the Sikhs, and may supply 
the place of a legitimate and consolidated Government. Possibly 
Shujah’s recent departure from Loodhiana, if correctly reported, 
may have been the work of Runjeet Singh, whose policy it obviously 
is, to offer to the Afghans, a king whom they have obeyed, and to 
whom they were as much attached as their capricious and lawless 
character permitted them to be t<f any ruler. For re-instating him 
in part of his possessions, the eastern portion of Peshawer, and its 
dependencies, may be the price ; and they will be more easily pur- 
chased, we should think, in this manner, than by a hostile collision 
with the whole body of the Afghans. 

Oriental Herald, VoK 12 . 11 
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Java. 

The accounts from this quarter are far from satisfactory : they 
vary, however, so much in their details, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to collect from the general mass a faithful summary of the 
whole. The following arc the principal communications received, 
and are given in the progressive order of the dates. The first is 
through Singapore ; under date of the 6th of July, which says : — 

“ Our letters from Batavia come down to the 23rtl of last month. Wo learn 
from them that an action had taken jdace to the Eastward, between a body of 
Dutch troops and the insurgents, in which the former suffered severely. Tho 
date of the affair is not staled, but we believe it to . have taken place close to 
Brainbanan. The European force had two (“aptains and one Lieutenant killed, 
and amongst the wounded wo regret to observe the name of Captain doSteurs, 
Confidential A id-d e-Camp to fleneral <1(? Kock, and a young officer of i)romi- 
aing spirit and gallantry. The Javanese are represented to have exhibited a 
skill and determination on this occasion superior to what they had formerly 
shown.” 

Accounts of nearly two months later have reached Holland, by 
arrivals direct. The following is an article, dated at the Hague, 
on the 12th ultimo : 

“ The Zephyr, Captain Osgood, has brought no papers, but some accounts 
from Java to tlie I6th August, from which it appears, that the measures taken 
to reduce the rebellious districts, and which were at first successful, had been 
suspended, two Javanese Princes of our part) having fallen into the hands of 
the rebels. Many of those who had already submitted were induced to recom- 
mence hostilities, so that the tract of country in wliicli the insurrection pre- 
vailed, was too extensive to be wholly occupied by our troops, and General 
de Kock had therefore resolved to confine himself lo the occupation of the 
most important points till the airival of the reinforcements daily expected 
from the Netherlands. When the letters were disp^itched, two strong detach- 
ments were in the Straits of Sunda, on board the King of the Vetherlands. 
and the Jonge Adriana, which sailed from here in April ; and as ten other 
ships left our ports about the same time with troops, reinforcements to the 
amount of 1,000 men probably arrived about the end of August and beginning 
of September. Meantime the necessity of a powerful Javanese Government 
at Djocjocarta was so much fell, that it had been icsolvedto appoint the 
Sultan dethroned in 1812 by the English, to direct the affairs of the Govern- 
ment with, and for, his very young great grandsf)n. Messrs. Engelhard and 
Muntighc were appointed to accompany the old Sultan to Djocjocarta. On the 
tSth July, and 4th and Ilthof August, our troops were engager! with the 
rebels at Katjebow, Bontol, and Kalidjenkin, and had beaten them without 
much loss on our side ; in the last action, a handful of Europeans under 
Major Sollewyn, repulsed the enemy led by Diponegoro, in spite of the con- 
fusion which, had arisen among the Native Troops in our service. In Celebes, 
affairs seem to take a favourable turn through tne increasing influence of our 
ally, Aroe Lombo ” 

iThe following oxtract of another letter, from the same quarter, 
and brought by the same ship, has been posted at one of the mer- 
cantile coffee houses in the city, and is considered to he perfectly 
authentic : 

“ Since our last, an alarming change has taken place in the affairs of Java, 
in consequence of tho rebel chief having gained a very considerable advantage 
over the Dutch troops in a most unexpected manner, which has so much en- 
couraged the enemy, that fears were entertained he would follow up tfils 
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mltantage, which, in the weak state of our forces, he certainly mijht do with 
impunity. Three hundred and fifty men, however, have arrived from the 
Netherlands, within a day or two, in the Jonge Adriana, (Java Packet) and 
Netherland Koning, whicli will prove a check, if they arrive soon eiiou^fh at 
the seat of war. Vessels have also been taken up to bring back troops from the 
outports. We hojw to see more troops arrive soon from the Netherlands.” 

In consequence of this information, the attention of the Dutch 
Government has been called to the subject of sending out re- 
inforcements, and accordingly accounts from the Helder,,of the 
6th of December announce, that the long talked of expedition to 
Java will speedily sail. The troops are to be carried out in tlie 
Waterloo.^ fFassenacr, and Zeeuriy ships of the line. Some diffi- 
culty had occurred in getting seamen to complete their complement, 
but that difficulty had been got over. TUe .tVaterloOy IFasaen^ry 
and Zeeuiiy will take out 2,800 soldiers. The rest of the expedi- 
tion, consisting of a frigate and some brigs, were to sail from 
Flushing. 

Singapore. 

Singapore papers to the 9th July have reached London, It is 
reported that the mission to Siam, under Claptiiin Burney, has 
failed. A newspaper is to be established at Malacca. — The follow- 
ing is from the ‘ Singapore Chronicle ’ of July 6 : — 

“ The slup Hunter has returned from Siam since our Inst. She left Bankok 
about the middle of May, at which lime the Mission brig Guardian was re- 
ceiving on hoard the presents from the (Jo\irt and preparing for departure.— 
Captain Burney expected to leave about the end of June, so thni he maw be 
expected to arrive here very shortly. Wo arc not aware of the result of Captain 
Burney’s negociations, but report says that they liavo entirely failed, the 
Siamese Court having peremptorily refused to agree to the restoration of the 
King of Kedah ; and from the accounts from Tiingann of the arrival there of 
a deputation from Siam, it would appear that they have no intention of re- 
lin(|uishing their right of interference in the alfairs of the Malayan Stales. We 
hope that the Envoy has found this jealous and overbearing people less im- 
practicable on the subject of commerce, which is of more importance to the 
interests of our country, 7’he Ministers, however, seem to be aware, that by 
the free admission of foreigners into Siam, the enslaved people would soon 
learn the benefits of liberty, and the present abominable system of tyranny 
Would be in danger, and from this arises their jealousy of Europeans.” 

New South Wales. 

The intelligence from this quarter extends to the beginning of 
August. The prosperity of the colony continues to advance; and 
the cultivation of sugar, and manufacture of rum, was proceeding 
satisfactorily. Strong objections were urged, however, on tlie spot, 
against the operations of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
recently established in London, with what justice, we are hardly 
prepared to say. The intelligence generally received from the 
colony, in England, is of a nature to induce further enterprize to 
be directed towards that quarter of the globe ; and accordingly, 
we find the following paragraph in a Plymouth and Devonport 
paper, of the past month. The writer says : — 

' Emigration to New South Wales has liecn encouraged here by the flat- 

H3 
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terlng accounts received from several individuals, natives of these towns, who 
have settled in that rising colony, and have realised handsome fortunes. Last 
week the sliip Elizabeth sailed from this port willi several settlers, among 
whom was Major Elrington, of this town, who has sold his commission, and 
received a grant of 2,000 acres, situate about 150 miles from Sidney, wliich 
he intends to cultivate.” 

Nevertheless, it is well that information of a contrary descrip- 
tion, if it comes in an unsuspected form, should be also submitted 
to the public eye. We accordingly transcribe* from the ‘Australian,’ 
a paper published in Now 8oulh Wales, under the date of Sidney, 
July 26, 1S26, the following strictures on the affairs of the 
Agricultural Company, written on the spot, and open, of course, to 
refutation if found inaccurate ; — 

“Tin* I)jr(ot(tiy of the Australian Agricultural Company have had little lO 
record in tlio deeds of their mighty establishment during the year 1825. So 
little that ^lien their annual report reaehed us, we did not think it woilhy of 
publicity through our columns. Next .lanuaiy theicase will be diilerent — 
they will have to recount the great deeds of the Colonial Committee — tliey 
will have to dilate on the accr.mplished hoaxes that have been played otf — 
the delusions that have been piaclised on the unthinking Colonists — they will 
have to describe how they adveitiscd two lliousaiid pounds’ woith of bills 
on England as a small venture, at a lime when exchange was higher than ever 
known in the Colony, previous to their adxeitisement, or than piobably will 
ever again be known, as long as New South W ales exists as a (!olony — they 
Will liave to ehuekleat thus piofiliiig in a small way, of the embarrassments 
of the Colony — they will have to jiass a vote of tlianks to their distant agents 
for their itigenuily in eajoling the Colonial (iovernment out of the best me- 
chanics Port Macciuarie could p.txiuce, at a time v\hen the business, and the 
WQ/ks ami the piojocts of cveiy man in the Colony were at a stand-still for 
want of the same (Icsciiplicni of men these agents cairied otf by ship loads at 
a time, to Port Steven— lin y will have to exult at the dexterity of the same 
agents, in draining the Colony of the bc'st portion of its breeiling stock, by 
just stepping in with tempting olfeis, ami templing prices, at the ])eriod when 
trade was stagnant, when the poor fanners were labouiing under a temporary 
embarrassment, and when rearly money happened to le seaice among every 
class, and amongst all persons except those possessed of the two or three 
pound advances on the Australian Agricultural Company’s shares — they will 
really have so many subjects to congratulate the mass of proprietois on, at 
their next annual meeting, that in place of liavingto draw up a report, occupying 
six pages of a small pamphlet, we may expect to see a large octavo volume, 
containing not merely a statement, in general teims, “that every thing con- 
nected with the Company has continued to proceed in the most satisfactory 
manner that dispatches have been received” by two ships, of the safe 
arrival of two ships, containing a few paltry sheep, “ that measures had been 
arranged” for “ commencing tlie survey of parts of the Colony,” “ that these 
surveys were expected to occupy about three months, ” that economy was the 
ruling principle in the management of their affairs, that they had been more 
lucky in their purchases than private individuals, that “ they have no reason 
*to apprehend any difficulties in the acquisition in the Colony of such numbers 
(of sheep, Ac.) as it may seem desirable for them to obtain,” and lastly, that a 
steam engine is about to be Corwarded to the Colony, to be used in working the 
coal mines ; we shall expect to see not a general detail like the above — the last 
report ; but minute particulars of the flourishing condition of the Company, 
of the increased stock of ihe Company, nut impoited.but purchased, just when 
hard times compelled the poor to look around for a little temporary assistance, 
and to accept this assistance from the Company, at the cost of lasting depres- 
sion, and by the ruin of themselves individually, and to the injury of the 
Colony generally. They will have plenty of topics for exultation ; they will 
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lift< e to show that the best brood mares are in the possession of the Company • 
the best inerinoos ha^e been sold to them ; tin* best horned cattle are grazing 
on their miilion ae<es ; the best mechanics aa* cnn)lo}ed by them — all these 
advantages being obtained, llirough the inisfoi tunes of the Colony, and by an 
undue preference h“lng given to the Company. ^ 

“ The encroachments of the Company shoidd have been resisted by the 
people fioin the inomenl of the publication of the Act which incorporated 
them, rublic meetings ought to have been called to got them disfranchised, 
if practic ihle, tfr at least, to render their movemeiiis as inoffensive us possi- 
ble. Petition alter petition should hav»; been dispatehed t.) England, in onler 
to beseech the Biitish Ministry to limit, instead of enlari’ing the powers of 
the Company, and to re.slrain them, at least, vvi bin their first honndaries, if 
th('j could not without breich of faith disfianchisc Ihcin, instead of bounti- 
fully, yet injudiciously, lavishing favour upon favour, and acceding to en- 
croachincnt upon encioaclnnent. 'I’he Colonists ought severally anil unitedly 
to have resisted the Coinpany within the Colony. In a body they ought to 
have shown to the Cidoiual CoMMUincnt, in spile of orders I’roin home, that 
cvciy indulgence graute 1 to tin* Company was an act of injustice committed 
against tlieni'(elve>, and the abstraction of iisrlwl mechanics was most of all 
i ijuiious at the jMcseiU pciiod ; and the Colonists would liavc most surely 
consulted their own widfaie and their own interests, both present and future, 
had they never been seduced into the folly of selling to the Company the 
pick of their stock, the flower of their brood-mares, and the finest of their 
meriiioes. 

“ We have, us jel, said but little about siirrmidering the coal mines, on a 
long lease o( thirty-one years to this Company. 'I’he energies of the Colo- 
nists, had they been exerted O[)poiluiiel\ , would certainly have prevented 
this sacrifice of the colonial interests. Who, it will be argued, could have 
foreseen that an agricultural company, obtaining a charter of incorporation, 
prolessedly, and under the pretence of becoming feeders of sheep and wool 
growlers, would convert themselves into miners and <*oal dealers ? Wo an- 
swer, every body might have susjieefed the worst, from those who were the 
chief promoters of the original scheme.” 

PAt lFfC ISLAXDS. 

Letters from Rio Janeiro state, tliat information has been 
received there of the BUmom frigate Imviiig touched at Pitcainds 
island, in the South Sea, where, some few years since, the mutineers 
of tin; Bounty had found a retreat. Old Adams, the last survivor 
of these unfortunate individuals, was living, and in tiderable good 
health. The population had so much increased, that the scarcity 
of wood for fuel, and other purposes, was beginning to bo felt, and 
fears were entertained of a greater diminution of this valuable 
article from the increasing number of dwellings necessary for the 
inhabitants. It is added, that Adams wished for some of his com- 
munity to be removed to New Hollaod, many expressing their 
desire for such a proceeding. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Wo have received papers and letters from this Colony up to the 
25th October ; and we regret to perceive that the calamities, both 
physical and political, by which it has bec*n for so many years 
afflicted, are yet far from being entirely removed. The crops of 
last year were so deficient that a great scarcity of bread prevails 
throughout the inteiior districts ; and many of the corn farmers 
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had |>etitioiicd (though it seems ineffectually) for a snpply of seed 
wheat from Government. The young crops (just getting into com 
at the date of our advices) are in many places affected by rust, 
and on the northern fr^ticr also ravaged by swarms of locusts. 
The inhahitants are absolutely unable to pay their taxes, yet iu 
place of being relieved by the Government, have been burdened 
by new ones. The rates of postage too have b^n increased 
throughout the Colony, and newspapers, which had hitherto been 
transmitted free of charge and unstamped, are now saddled both 
with stamps and postage — ^with the exception of the Government 
Gazette, which l)y this manoeuvre is enabled to secure almost a 
total monopoly of the mercantile and other advertisements, &c. 

These however me but slight matters, compared with many other 
grievances which Lord Charles SomerseCs twelve years' administra- 
tration has entailed on this unfortunate settlement. The depre- 
ciation of the currency by extravagant issues of paper in direct 
contravention of solemn public engagements ; the sudden settle- 
ment by the Home Government of the exchange at the depreciated 
rate ; the effect of the numerous monopolies and restrictions both 
upon the internal and export trade of the Colony ; the enomious 
burthens imposed to raise money to support a lavish expenditure 
ou country houses, marine villas, salaries and allowances for para- 
sites and pet functionaries, — Government farms for breeding race 
horses, and above all, on tiuit most useless and expensive of all 
Colonial corps the Cape Regiment — these aie but a sample of the 
blessings which Lord Charles has bequeathed to the Cape — and 
from which long years of painful and persevering retrenchment 
will scarcely relieve it. 

The impoverished condition of the Colony — the expediency for 
farther retrenchment — and the urgent necessity for the inhabitants 
to come forward to petition Parliament for redress and relief— are 
topics ably treated m many numbers of Mr. Greig's ‘ Advertiser 
but none of which our present limits permit us to quote. We have 
repeatedly mentioned the distinguished talent and independent spirit 
with which this Journal is conducted. These qualities occasioned 
its suppression by Lord Charles in 1824 — and, if we may credit the 
assertions of a rival Cape Journal (the ‘ Chronicle,' a hireling of the 
house of Somerset) the ‘ Advertiser’s’ boldness in the exposure of 
abuses, is again likely to endanger its existence. The Editor it 
appears is guilty of letting in too much light upon these “ dark 
places of the earth.” He is making the ignorant and apathetical 
Dutch boors “ politicians.” They are absolutely beginning to be- 
lieve that they have certain civil rights as free British subjects. 
They arc beginning to discuss the propriety of representing their 
grievances to Parliament. They have become readers of news- 
papers. In 1823, they werc^ontent with the ‘ Cape Government 
Gazette,’ described even by the “ Civil Servant” as the very ne 
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pliis ultra of wretched inanity. Mosbi s. Greig, Pringle, and Fair- 
bairn commenced their respective Jonrmils in 1824; and in .spite 
of their almost immediate suppression by the Colonial Government, 
and tlie rancorous' persecution to which those individuals were ex- 
posed, they taught the Colonists to read — and some arc even be- 
ginning, it seems, to think. There arc now published in Cape 
Town, besidc^he * Government Ga'/ette,’ three Newspapers and a 
Magazine. Two of the Newspapers, the ‘ Advertiser’ and 
‘ Chronicle’ are printed both in Dutch and English ; the Maga- 
zine, and one Newspaper (the Kaapsche Courant or Verzamelaar) 
are printed in Dutch only. Yet this is the place where, in 1823, 
Lord Charles Somerset assured Mr. Greig that a Weekly News- 
paper could not possibly find readers, and therefore out of a 
“ friendly regard for his welfare” strongly urged him rather to try 
his fortune at the Mauritius ! 

Had a free press existed at the Cape during the last twelve 
years, would the enormous abuses have existed which now crush 
the settlement to the dust ? and if so, will Government — will Par- 
liament again permit this ‘‘ terror to evil doers and praise to them 
that do w(*ir’ — to be again suppressed or shackled ? We would 
fain hope that the present session of Parliament, if not the Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry, will secure a better destiny for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Hume, on the 7th inst., brought 
forward a motion for the production of certain papers relative to 
numerous complaints from the Cape Colony, but withdrew it on 
obtaining a promise from Mr. Horton that the whole of the Com- 
missioners’ Report would be ready in a few weeks, and that if any 
strong case were brought foiward, the papers connected with it 
should not be refused by Ministers. Witli this understanding the 
subject at present rests. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 20th of Septem- 
ber, give a strange and confused account respecting the Marquis 
of Hastings East Indiaman, which put into that place for supplies. 
It is mentioned that Mr. Martin, the second, and the chief officer 
Row, had been put under arrest for alleged improper conduct ; 
that on the 8th September the ship was discovered to be on fire 
(in the store-room) ; the officers, after it liad been put out, men- 
tioned to Captain W. Ostler, that the fire must have been occasioned 
by some evil-disposed person on board. The Captain is repre- 
sented to have been in a state of great agitation afterwards, and 
being missing next morning, was supposed to have thrown himself 
from the cabin window ; the following scroll was left — A bad 
crew, and bad officers, is the destruction of W. Ostler.” Accord- 
ing to the accounts, which are of course made by gentlemen who 
conceive themselves to. have been ill used, the Captain destroyed 
himself in a fit of insanity. 
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Persia. 

The war on tlie northern frontiers of Persia, is probably by this 
time at an end. The success of the Hiissiaiis,'iii any contest in 
which they mi"ht engage w'ith the Persians, could never be a 
matter of doubt to any one who knows the character and resources 
of tlie two nations. Whether the llussians will follow up their 
victories, by extending their territorial possessions in the direction 
of Persia, remains to he seen. Tf they desired it, nothing would be 
more easy than for them to etfect (he entire subjugation of Persia 
in a few campaigns ; hut the time for this, though we doubt not it 
will ultimately come, does not seem to he yet arrived. The latest 
intelligence fiom IVisia came (by an overl.ind dispatch) from 
Tabreez, dat('d October 3, IS‘2G; and this stated, that a division 
of the Pejsian army, detached by his Highness the Prince llegent, 
under th<‘ command of his eldest son, IMahomed Mcerza, and 
his uncle, Ameer Khan, was defeated, with seveic loss, on the 
‘2Gth September, near tlie village of Shamkhar, in the north-west 
of Georgia. The battle was fought on the banks of the Vezan, a 
secoittl stream of which divided the contending armies. The 
Uiissian force amounted to about (),(H){) infantry and 3,000 cavalry, 
with a proportionate number of guns ; that of the Persians to 5,000 
infantry and 5,000 irregular hoise, with six held pieces. After 
some hard fighting, the Peisians were compelled to retire in the 
utmost confusion ; and it is siipjiosed that nearly th(‘ wdiole of their 
infantry w'ere either Kilhul or takem prisoners. Three lield-pieceb 
fell into the hands of the Russians, and Ameer Khan was killed 
by a Cossack, when in the act of rallying his troops. The young 
Prince, Mahomed 31eerza, waj) taken prisoner by a Cossack, but 
was afterwards rescued, and borne aw'ay in triiimiih, by one of his 
surdars. 

The proclamations and ajipeals put forth by rulers to their 
people, at the eommoucement of all w'ars, are in spirit, if not in 
substance, the same. The proclaiming party aie sure to ho in the 
right, according to iheh own account of the matter; and their 
“ aggressors,^’ for so the opposition party are always sure to be 
called, entirely in the wrong. It sometimes happens, of course, 
that this is true : hut in every case in wdiich tw'o opposing parties 
each call the other the “ base and faithless violators of treaties, 
and the cruel and perfidious disturbers of the peace of their 
neighbours,” (and in every war, such is the natural recrimination 
of the belligerents), it is clear that only one party can be right 
and that the other must he wrong. The Persians, -in their national 
appeals, no doubt make it appear clearly that the Russians were in 
fault. Their proclamations, however, arc not Qnzettedy and there- 
fore do not reach European ears. The Russians, on the other hand, 
make it as clear that the Persians w^re to blame ; and, this being 
printed, becomes knowm to all the world. The Icained Judges of 
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England have recently deterniiiied, that it is nnlawfiil to publish 
police reports, because they arc px-parie, and give only one side 
of a ease (thougli whatever the accused has to say in his defence, 
is heard and piinted as pait of such repoils). No one complains, 
however, of o.r-partp pioccedings, when one nation is heard by its 
proelauiations, and another is silent : nor d4)es any one suspend his 
ji (Iginent on the points at issue, because of the insuniciency of 
evidence. In the <'ase of the Bulule^e, and indeed of all Indian 
wars, for instance, it is the proclamaticuis and accounts, W'bich the 
b]ast-India Company give of these transactions that alone come 
into (Uir possession; and, upon thes(‘, without the Native powers 
being heaid in defence or lejdy (though, no doulit, fhrir account 
of the ease would be very dilVerent fioni our own), an impartial 
verdict is i)retended to be given, and vo(('s of piaisi' or censure 
passed on the pailios opposed in tin* co!il('st. Of (he nature and 
character of such ex-part(' dncunu'/it , getieially, (he following 
proclamation of the Uussian gc'iiei.d, \’eim.dolf, w ho ctunmanded 
at 'redis, dated August 22 (N\S.), and addressed to all (he in- 
habitants of Ceorgia, may seivc as a ^J>ecimen, and is thoiefore, 
peihaps, woith recoiding : 

“ 'rtii' PcM'sians, or, luoio properly .spealving, t(ie Kisilbasliians, wlio liave 
hcen long l\no\vn to tlu' iiilialulanK ol (teoigi.i ()y tlx ir (loslile dispositions 
and bas(‘ insolence, liavc' une\pectt‘(lly I'ntered oiir teirilory wilti tlieir (oices. 
Fuinly convinced lliat onr gw'il iiionaicli, lil\(‘OUiselves, his luitlif’ul subjecls, 
nnintains iiiviolafe tlie lit’hls of flu* peace concluded w ilh them tliirtecii years 
ago, we did not tiiin[% tiie lioslililies whudi lliey li.iv>' so sliainerulty begun, 
possibl" .it a lime w Ik'ii our aiulia'.s.eloi i . s|ii| .iiuoiig tin in. I thiiili il uii- 
nece^s 11 y to givi' y on heio a de'.ult (( cli.iiac’ei o( llie Peisians. > on, (jeoi- 
gians, aie peilectly well .icipiaiiiled uitli lliem. Hut I inu>,| not conceal from 
\ ou, that tliey Imvc hei'ii able to gain ovei ajiaif of flioir 'I'artar bretliren ; 
tliat they promise their I loops all the projiei t v ol tliedeoigiaiis as their booty , 
uliich in torinei tunes they e.riie.l into elfeel in so hai barons a m.uiner ; hut 
limy have alie.uly foigolti n that Hie (ieoigi.uis, luspiied by love of tlieir 
tine ie!igio>i, and attaeliment to then eountiv, drove llieni buck into the fron- 
tiers of IVi'sia, vvilli a liandliil of nulilia, and tins in earlier limes, wlien llio 
poweiful hand ot the Mmpeioi Alecandei did not yet protect lliem. You 
know, then, in the mid I of ino'-l piofound peaci* and ti.UKjuillily , the 
Persians have attaeked oui tioojis, ravaged the open couiiliy of Sdiiiiager, 
and earned olf captive llu' pe'ciahh- inhahilants, who, eoiifidiiig in tie 
existing friendly lehitions betvvteii the two soviieigiis, lived, without any 
appieliension, close to the trontieis ol Peisia. Persian tioops advanced 
at tlie same time into the fioi.lnrs of Kaiuh.ish. 'i'he ahsuid reports 
which were spread that the Hnssian troops vveie employi'd in iiuelling 
dislurbaiKTs in the inteiior, and a ceilain Seul Mullu, seduced by the 
presents of the grandees of Persia, have cause I this war to he underlakcti, 
though (leiieral t^rince JMi'iizikoll, iii vvliuni liis Imperial IVIajesty has particu- 
cular confidence, was in l*eisia to regulate the deinarealion, anil has been in- 
vited for that purpose It) Sulfunieh by the Seliah himself. I know that tlie Per- 
sians aie Iiilamcus ('noiigh to employ all kind? of '-eduction and lies ; be piu- 
dent, and do not ‘.un'er voiii»elves to lie misled. You will he invited to flight ; 
to treason ; then you will he removed into tlie ie.teiioi of Persia far from your 
home. Ask the Demurtschesal/es, tliey w.ll tell you that many of them have 
returned from Coragan, whither they had b.en sent. What advantages will 
the Persians offer yon ? Will tlu y give you better land than that you culti- 
vate here, while they themselves live in many places on a baircn soil and in 
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a stato of ? h !■> a niflanrhnly o\i >,10000 that awaits Irailors and 

(loscrtcis, lor wliiilu i ran tlu-j fly wlu'n llu; Russian troops onlor tlio eneniy’s 
Icrtilory ? I^■ln:l)ll faithful to ynur "irat oiuju-ror, rally iurainst your eiu-mies, 
dofend \o'ir (aiiii!i(‘s ami jour pinpert\, and \ou will laiii^h at Ihi’ enduUms 
minds of ihosc who shall trusi to tin* perfidious lios of the PiM'sians.” 

TIh' I’oisinn to this would bo wnirtli sdoiiif; ; but tliut, as 
wo bol’oio olisorvod, is not aooossililo to us; tbo ^roat oursc of 
printing juossos, and tbo jioisonoiis infliioiico of tVoo disoussion, noi- 
iniving yoi |•(‘:^obod tliis (Mivialdy linppy ooniitry ; its nilors, witli 
tbo wisdom (but olunaotoilsos tboir J’lnulisli noiehboiirs in India, 
boing doloiininod, lO) doubt, to piovont this jieimoious ovil ns long 
as possible, 1‘iom distuibing tbo bappiiioss oftlu'ir ooiitontod pojiu- 
latioii. 


INCIOKN’I ' AM) KVKNTS IN l l'IlOPK roNNKrihl) WHlt THE 
1- \STKUN WORM). 

India IIoim: Duratks. 

Tin: piooi'odings at tin* Mnsf India IIoum', dining tlio juisl 
inoiitb, aio given at gieal longlli in tbt‘ lojioitsid’ (lie debates 
wbicb bave Ikmmi held tbeie on the several subjeots made matter of 
disoussion among tin' Propiietois : and on tin' facts and ojiinions 
tlu'join develojiod, wo bave olb'ied, in \aiious imb's on the text, 
snob bi'ief oommonls as a linni(*d jienisal id' the s|M'('ehos as they 
jiassod (lirougli oiu liaiids,afl(‘i coming from tlmseof tbo reporters, 
enabled us to give. We eonlino ourselves, »n this ]»laee, tln'iefore, 
to the reeoid of snob inenb'nts as are not tbere advi'iled to, pre- 
mising, however, that except the contests for Diieetoisliips, fbe 
proceedings in Pailianiont, and the speeches at the (mmt of I’lo- 
prietors, tbeie are few events coimecled with the Mastein world, 
w'bicb, fiom one end of the year to tbo oilier, aiise to disturb the 
trainpiillity of the times. 

lIoNorus TO Lords Amhkrst and Comrermkrc. 

'fbe following otricial amiouncement, dated Whitehall, December 
‘2, iS'ifl, will show, in addition to the thousand otlu'r instances that 
bave occiiried in every age and country, the slight connection that 
exists between ineiit and reward ; and bow iimcb more powerful 
is the interest of high connections, and the viitue of political sub- 
serviency, than any other claims, to secure the lionours which 
C!ourts have to bestorv : 

WiiiTnuLi., Di e. ‘2, 18-20 — “ The King has been pleased to direol letters 
patent to bo passed, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the United 
Kingdom to AVilliam Pitt Raron .Amherst, Ciovernor-Oeneral of India, by the 
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lith's of V iscoMiit 1 lolincsdalo, in till' count j of Kent, niid Karl Amherst, of 
Aiiacan. in the Fast-lmlies. 

“ VKo io din ct letters p.ilt'iitto be passed, iriantinir the (li«nily of Viscount 
of the I lilted kin^doiii o| (iu-at Hiitain <iiid fielaiid to Stapleton Raron ( oin- 
beriiiere. 1)\ (lie title oi \ iscount Coinberineie, o( ('oiulier’nero, in the county 
jialatiiie of C'lU'stei 

lii RMTsE State (’ARutAcn. 

The Biirmoso wjir liiiisliod, :iii<] tlie |»iojei‘tor ol it riMvanlod 
witli lioiioiirs fioiH Iii'^ sovofoi^ti, ittHl thanks I'loin his masters, the 
iiilerest respeetiiiir that (Mniiitiy, timl tlie <‘\ ents comieeled with it, 
lieijiii Io deeliito. A(‘<‘ordiiio-ly, amoiif^f otliiM* annoinK'oments ol’ the 
iiionlli, we htive noticed tlie Tollowiiij^. 

“S\ii Ol MO tbiiMisi lM('rui\i. St\ti C \r{iiiA(.i Tills ‘'pleiidid «pe- 
( linen ol e:i'-leiii mai;iiiliei iiei' ^\:ls sold h\ aiietioii vesteid.i), (Ib'c. IS.) at 
tile I'lxliibitioii-io'Hu, Tiixpti.in Hall Pieiadi'li ll w m i'xliihiled at Is. 
adniittiUK'e the last season, aiid pi'isoiis ■ouiiu to the auction xesOid.ij Mi'n- 
jiol, it IS line, eliaii'ed admission nionev. I iit brioie Ilie\ \icm> hi into the 
room lhe\ had to [no chase a catalomie Mi Itohiiis, mIio posuhd at Hit 
sale, desciibed the caiiiagi' in the tniiis ol the ea!.ilot,oie. I[e eslimaled its 
orif^iiial ( osl at a lick oj nipies ; the niimhei ol stones set in it amounted to 
1went\ thousand; hut tu' was not aiilhonscd to \oMeli foi Ihein as being 
piecious. ' Iter a good di al of po Iimiiiai \ iMifltie.;. the iiisl hidd iig lie ob- 
1, lined was 1(10 guineas, on uh.eh it slowl} aiUanced, and was iiltiimilely 
knocked down tor 1,000 guineas, to a gentleman whoso name we did not 
leaiii. The thioiu' ol tlie Riliimso MomiKh was hoiiglit h) the saiiiepui- 
(hasei for lift\ guineas. 'I’lieso aecompaimiieiits of inijierial giandeiii were 
capliii(dh\ fai'utenani Colonel Mill's. K.C.R. during the late Riiiimse wmr, 
accoiding to the stall iiii'nl of the calulogue. eonidioialed l)\ the am tioiieer.” 

SoiiK' diMlbts wcic otiginnlly ciih'i Itiincd ns (o wlict her tlii'-. wti.s 
reiill\ .n stale caiiiago of the liiiimese, or nhcllicr it was niaimhic- 
luied ill liOiidoii. W’c have' H'tison to believe, how cvci , that it W'tis 
letilly the eariiaye ol’ a italivi' ol' rank, hiotighi riom llu' miasj of 
Avii to Bengal, and fiom thCiiee to lOngland, 1 >n eeitain .s|)eeii!alois, 
wlio liojied to realize some |>iolit on its exhihilioii ; Imt who h.ivc, 
we hetir, on the eontraiy, susttiined a eoii.sidei.able loss. 

Bishop of (lALeiTT\. 

On tlio Gth of December, a niimeious meeting of tlie friends and 
siipjioiters of tlie Society foi the Pioiiiotioii of Ohiistian Knowledge 
was held at tlie Soeiety’.s ofhei' in l.<iiieohrs-inii-fields, foi the pui- 
pos(‘ of receiving the report id’ the slaiidiiig committee, and of 
enii.sideririg w’hat steps it might he neeessaiy for the Soeii'ty to t;tke 
in eonseijiieiiee of the lamented de;ith id’ the late Bishop of f’al- 
eutta. The Chair was taken shortly after one o’clock by tin' lAird 
Aiehhishop of (’aiitei bury, .siippoiled by the Jhshoji.s of lAiadon, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and LlandalL 'Phe Seerelaiy read the 
resolntions fi anied by the .standing I'onmiittee, ;ind reeominmidmi 
I'y them to the Soeiefy’s ado]>tion. '^Pliey won* in siihstanee as 
lollow^ ; 

1. “ That the Society deeply deplore the death of the depaited Bishop 
Ih'hcr, both for his valuable ser\icos to the cau.se of ('hrislianil v in the 
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Indinn Divan under liis c ro, and for his unwearied and priiniliv'C zeal, and as 
H pielate oflho (. 'luioh of E;ii>land, of which he was one of the highest orna- 
ments. 

2. “ 1 Ii it his loss was aggravated, by taking place at a time when his ser- 
vices wore likely to be so valuable in Southern India. 

3. “ Tiiat the best tiibute which can be paid to his memory is, the carrying 
into clb'ct (he measuies he recommended as it weic with his last breatli. 

4. “ Th‘l r),(1001. be expended by the Society in the e>i:ibUshineut of two 
scholarships lor Native Missionaiios inltisbop’s College, to be for ever called 
Bishop lleber’s Scholai ships. 

5. “ That 9, DUO), be expend nl iiirepaiiing the Church at 'I'anjore, and other 
Churches and School -houses iu Southern India. 

(1. “ I'liut a sum of 5001. bo laid out iu enhuging and suppoiting the Na- 
tive School Ibess.” 

These Resolutions w'crc then put from the Chair, and carried 
nem. dis. 

• 

It was then resolved, That the Chairman should present a me- 
morial to (jovcniment, for the appointment in future of three 
Bishops, one for each of the Presidencies of India ; and that a 
memorial to that ettcct should be laid before the East India Board 
of Directors. , 

The successor to the late Bishop of Calcutla has nor, we believe, 
(says the ‘ Clobe,’) yet been determined upon — at till events his 
name has not been officially announced, all hough speculation has, 
as usual, been busy on the subject, and both Mr. Lc Bas and 
Mr. F. Bayley have been mentioned as likely to succeed to the see. 
In tlie mean time, to settle the matter cdinfoitably, the clergy 
generally are desirous that the diocese should be divided into three 
portions, and that a distinct prolate should be appointed at each 
of the Pro.sidencies ; the reasons for which arrangement are very 
satisfactory to those who assign them. la the first place, the 
labour at present is immense, and the two Bishops already ap- 
pointed have, they say, sunk under it — Bishop Middleton died 
immediately after his visitation, and Bishop Jlebcr during its pio- 
gress. Secondly, by the present hystem a Bishop must always be 
consecrated in England — the diocese is so much the longer without 
u head ; whereas, if there were three, the otlier two might conse- 
crate in India — an ariangcmcnt which would also open the door to 
the advancement of the resident clergy, who are now excluded from 
rising higher than to an Archdeaconry, as Ministers would never 
think of bringing one of them to Europe for consecration. The 
measure would, of course, be highly popular with them. It seems 
thus to be proved, that if one Bishop is necessary, three are indis- 
pensable : — indeed four would be better, to guard against acci- 
dents. In spite of all this, however, we doubt whether the Com- 
pany will not extremely grudge any addition to the burthen upon 
their finances, which, thanks to the Burmese war, arc sufficiently 
loaded. 
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The ]\Tarquis of Hastings. 

The (loath of this distinguished individual lias, from its being 
unexpected, and from other circumstances attending its announce- 
ment, excited a melancholy interest in Indian eirelos. It is known 
to most persons who were personally ac(juaintcd with his Lordship 
in India, that he suffered greatly during his residence there from 
an affliction which at one time was thought to render his return 
to England necessary, for the purpose of undergoing a surgical 
operation. Increasing age, and the painful humiliations and vexa- 
tions with which his mind must have been harassed by the neglect 
and ingratitude evinced towards him r.incc his return home, arc 
likely to have ^aggravated all the symptoms of this already afflic- 
tive visitation. Under these circumstances, the slightest accident 
would be sufficient to produ<;e irreparable mischiet : and accord- 
ingly having fallen from bis horse during one of his ordinary rides 
at Malta, the injury he received by the fall was such as to confine 
him at once to his bed, and very shortly to accelerate his (ieath. 
The following account of his removal from Malta to Naples, in the 
last stage, as it were, of existence, is from a letter dated at Naples 
on the 29th of November: and we give it in the langungc of tluj 
writer himself: 

“ Arrangoments liavirif? been made on board the /?crcn7c for rt'oeiving the 
Marquis of Ifastiiigs and family ont)oar(l, 1)\ the officers givini? up the ward- 
room and the cabins in it, he was, on the ‘iOth, brought down from the pa- 
lace at Malta to the shore in a sofa arranged for that purpose, and put into 
the Admiral’s bargj', and towed alongside, to prevent the noise of the oars in 
the boat in which he was ; he was hoisted in and carried to the cabin in the 
waid-room safely, and at day-light next morning tin; /ferenye went to sea : 
he was in such a w(!ak state, when brought on board, that it was quite won- 
derful his surviving one hour alter the other. Jle wnis removed from Malta 
q»nt(! against the opinion of all the nu'dical men. The ship had fortunately a 
very quick and very quiet passage, being only three days ; kpt, on the arrival 
of the, Ilcvcnf}<', lie was so ill that it was impossible to move him ; therefore, 
the ship remained at Baia Bay, to take advantage of the smooth water, the 
Admiral, as usual, doing every thing he could, and putting himself to many 
inconveniences. The Marquis lingeied in tin- most melancholy state, show- 
ing the greatest firmness and resignation I ever heard of; ami on the 23d, at 
about eleven at night, he brisitlied his I ist, surrounded by his unhappy wife 
and four daughters. Ilis son is not hero, but is expected every hour. So 
well was he convinced that his lime was close at hand, that he took leave of 
his children several days before his death, and told his medical men not to 
give him any thing to prevent the event taking place at once, as he was quite 
sure nothing would save him.” 

It is 8tat(?d in another letter from an officer of the Revenge, 
dated from on board that ship, that the late Marquis of Ilaslings, 
in a letter found amongst his papers after his death, requested 
that, on his decease, his right hanti might he cut off, and picscrved 
until the death of the Marchioness, when it was to he interred m 
’ the same coffin with her ladyship ! In pursuance of his direction, 
the hand has been amputated. 

His remains were, in conformity with his expressed wishes, con- 
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vcycd in his Majesty’s ship Ariadne^ Capt. Fitzclarence, from 
Naples to Malta, there to be interred, the Marchioness and her 
children intending to remain some time at Naples. 

Of the public character of the Marquis of Hastings it mast be 
quite superfluous at this period to repeat our opinion. No man 
has stood more prominently before the world than himself; no 
man’s career has been examined with closer scrutiny, or marked 
with greater diftcrcnces of opinion respecting his merits and de- 
fects. There are many acts of his life on which that ditfercncc of 
opinion still prevails : nor on these is unanimity ever likely to be 
attainable. Of his India administration, which is that we best 
know, and most deeply interests the class to whom we address our- 
selves, it may safely be pronounced to havQ been one of the most 
brilliant and beneficial to India that was ever conducted by any of 
the various individuals sent out to rule the destinies of that vast 
and distant empire. His military operations were all masterly and 
successful, his wars not objects of choice, but justified by the duty 
he owed to those placed under his protection : his financial measures 
were more productive without being more oppressive than those of 
his predecessors : and his views and intentions towards the general 
improvement of India, large and benevolent. 

His deficicnces were, however, these : Ho did nothing to reform 
the administration of justice, — nothing to abolish the horrid prac- 
tice of human sacrifices, and burning widows alive, — nothing to 
promote the colonization of India, — nothing to elevate the condi- 
tion cither of the Native or Tndo-British races, from the degraded 
scale in which the Company’s policy has placed them ; though he 
had it in his power, by a very little exertion, to effect them all. 
He was favourably disposed t(»wards the spread of education ; and 
professed very loudly his attachment to the freedom of discussion. 
But, though there is every reason to believe that he was at the 
time sincere in both ; yet he was weak enough to suffer evil coun- 
sellors to gain his ears, and the poison of their insinuations para- 
lyzing his judgment, and blinding his understanding, he acted in 
such entire opposition to his professions, that when he resigned his 
government in India, he had so fallen from the height of his re- 
cently preceding popularity, that he had only a few personal ad- 
mirers and adherents left ; the friends of absolute power hating 
him for his avowed attachment to freedom; and the friends of 
liberty despising him because his actions were at complete variance 
with his professions. Never, indeed, was there a more complete 
illustration of the insufficiency of any thing short of firmness and 
integrity of principle to obtain lasting respect for man, than in the 
case of the Marquis of Hastings. He had qualities, which, well 
directed, would have secured for him the admiration of the world. 
He professed certain principles, on the strength of which he ob- 
tained vast popularity, and even strong and sincere attachments. 
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But when lie showed, hy his subsequent conduct, cither that his 
jirofessions were insincere, or that he had not the moral courage to 
act up to and defend them at all hazards, the friends which his 
supposed integrity of principle had originally won for him now 
deserted him, as unworthy of their future regard : their attachment 
was to an individual whom they believed to be what he represented 
himself, the friend of freedom as the birthright of his fellow- 
countrymen : but when they discovered that he was not the indivi- 
dual they had supposed him to be, then alfection was changed to 
sorrow, and the bond of their union was sundered for ever. Such 
ought to be the issue : and we trust the living will read a lesson in 
this history of the dead. 

In private and personal accomplishments and qualifications, 
Lord Hastings was excelled by few. His thoughts and conversation 
were marked by great dignity and elegance ; his manners were full 
of the most winning grace and affability. Almost all his weak- 
nesses, indeed, sprung from an excess of desire to please those by 
whom at the moment he happened to be surrounded or importuned. 
He had not the firmness to deny a suitor, even when his request 
was unreasonable or unjust : in consequence of which he was con- 
tinually counteracting, by yielding to the influence of others, the 
good that had originally emanated from himself : and making 
pledges and promises so utterly incompatible, that the least reflec- 
tion would have shown him they could never be redeemed or per- 
formed. In his domestic and social relationships, he was warm and 
faithful to the last ; a devotedly attached husband ; a fond father ; 
and a cordial and constant friend. 

We are glad to observe that Sir Charles Forbes has reminded 
the East-India Directors of what they and the other proprietors, 
of India Stock, especially, owe to the memory M the deceased. 
As the Governor-General of India has towered above his compeers, 
in almost immeasurable superiority, and we can conscientiously 
say, that if Clive and Warren Hastings deserved a statue in the 
niches of the India-House debating room — and if Mr. Adam de- 
served the commendations of the court, within a few hours after 
the intelligence of his death reached England, Lord Hastings's 
claim to both is as superior to that of either, as the degree in which 
he surpassed them all in the possession of those great and exalted 
qualifications, as a soldier and a statesman, which cast his weak- 
nesses far into the shade. The conduct of one of the former was 
marked by deeds of faithlessness and cruelty ; of another by acts 
of rapacity and fraud ; and of another, by tyranny and persecution 
towards those who merely differed from him in opinion. Lord 
Hastings’s career was stained by no such crimes as these. His 
great fault, in the eyCs of the Directors, was, that he dared to think 
for himself, and refused a slavish obedience to their orders when 
they were unjust or impolitic : his weakness, in the eyes of those 
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who would otherwise still have admired him, was the inconstancy 
and vacillation which marked his professions and his practice, 
when great principles were at stake : hut he was neither a cruel, 
a rapacious, nor a tyrannical ruler, over the natives of TIindoostan ; 
nor was he an unrelenting peiseciilor of his own countrymen in that 
land. Here, at least, his public merits far outweighed his defects : 
and, as a Governor-Oeneral of India, we sincerely believe him to 
have been superior to all with whom he can he compared. And 
how have the Directors requited his great sei vices and brilliant 
administration ? — They refused him even the ordinary grant to 
which the most imbecile of their (lovernors-General arc by usage 
considered to be entitled ; they refused him their thanks and 
approbation on his retiremeTit from odice ; they supported his 
accusers and calumniators, and assisted them in their endeavours 
to charge him with fraudulent and corrupt connivances at tlie un- 
just enriching of his favorites and dependants : and yet, when, 
after the severest scrutiny, he came out of the furnace like tried 
gold, more pure and refined— they still suffered him to pine in 
neglect; and rather than retrace their steps by re-appointing him 
to India at a moment when all but their own voices were clamorous 
for his return, they saw him end his days in poverty, in exile, and 
in comparative obscurity. 

Wo trust, however, that there will be found sufficient honesty 
and spirit anjong the Proprietors of India Stock to perform the 
duty which the Directors have so shamefully neglected; and this, 
too, in a manner to convince the world that virtue and gratitude 
arc not utterly extinct among them, as well as to prove that the 
power which they profess to have, of controlling the acts of their 
servants, wlmm they place in tin* Direction, is not an emjity boast. 


SONNET. — SPRING. 

Jly D. L. Rirhardion. 

TtiR brlgtiUy-beamiug Spring at leiigih is soen 
On glad Creation’s throne. The infant year 
Hath burst the barriers time and tempest rear ; 

And clad in glittering beauty, smiles serene 
The quiek-reviving earth ! 'I’hougli long hath been 
The trance of Natuie on the nuked bier, 

Where ruthless Winter mocked her slumbers drear, 
And rent with iron hand her lobes of green. 

The fearful spell is broken ! Glossy trees. 
Resplendent meads, and variegated flowers, 

Gleam in the sun, and tremble in the breeze ! 

With rapture-kindling eye the poet sees 
Fair shape.s of pleasure haunt romantic bowers, 

And laughing streamlets chase the flying hours ! 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House, Dec. 13, 1820. 

A General Court of Proprietors of Kast India Stock was this day spe- 
t'ially summoned, for the purpose of taking into consideration certain papers 
received from India respecting tlie late war with Ava, and the operations 
against Bhurtpoor, together with resolutions of thanks adopted by tho Court 
of Directors. 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) was proceeding to open tho business 
of tho day, wlien 

The Hon. Leicester Stanhope rose and said — I wish, Sir, before wo 
proceed to consider tlie subject whicli we are assembled to discuss, to put a 
question to you. I understand that it has been oflicially stated by Captain 
Amherst, that Lord y\mh(‘rst has been recalled from his Government, and 1 
now ask, whether there is any truth in that rumour, and whether the Duke of 
Buckingliam is about to proceed to British India in Lord Amherst’s place? 

The Chairman. — There is no foundation whatever for the statement of tho 
recal of Lord Amherst, and that, of course, constilulcs an answer to tho other 
question of tho lion. Proprietor. (I) 


n) It is necessary to make a f<‘w remarks on this answer of the Ch lirinan to 
Colonel Stanhope’s question. The question Mas, Has Lord Amherst bemi 
recalled?” And tlie answer is, “ There is no foundation ivhatvver iot \\\q 
statement of the recal of Lord Amherst.” To say tlial this is an evasive an- 
swer, would but imperfectly express its character. It is not merely evasive, 
but worse ; since, without directly impiigniiig the aulluMiticity of Captain 
Amherst’s statement, in his letter to Mr. Trower, respecting his father’s in- 
tended removal it goes to m.ike an iitqircs'iion that there is no foundation 
whatever even for that statement, any more than for (’olonel Stanhope’s, 
since the one is the basis of the ofhrr; and if the answer of Sir Geoige Ro- 
binson be interpreted according to its obvious purport, it would imply that 
no intimation was ever given to Lord Amherst of his intended recal ; that tho 
pretended letter of his son was a nnn’O ticlion ; and that tho w^ole community 
of India were labouring under an entire misconception, when the fact of this 
intended recal was universally credited amongst them ; for all these are im- 
plied in the answer of the Chairman, that “ there is no foundation whatever 
for the statement of the recal of Lord Amherst.” 

In opposition to this assertion, notwithstanding the high authority fromf 
which it comes, we contend that there is a foundation, and one which no so- 
phistry or evasion of the Chairman can destroy, for the .statement made. The 
proofs are these ; and it will be seen that they are no slight ones ; About 
the period at which the letter of Captain Amherst to Mr. Trower was dated, 
namely, in March 1816, not only were innumerable copies of this letter it- 
self,* announcing to tho Indian public the fact of the Governor-General’s 
recal, circulated freely over every part of India, but several copies of it were 
transmitted through different channels to England. Nay, we have hoard, and 
we sincerely believe the fact, that the original of the very letter in question 
has been seen at the India House, and is probably still there, though not 
among the records open to the Proprietors’ inspection. Besides this, the 
Public Papers of Bengal, printed under the very- eyes of Lord Amherst, not 
only proclaimed the fact to all India, but commented on it, in frometlimg like 

* For this ‘Letter,’ see the ‘Orierital Herald’ for October. Vol, IX. 
p.230. 

OrwUal Herald, Vol. 12. 


1 
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THANKS TO LORD AMHERST, &C. 

Aftor some routine business of no public interest had been gone tliroug’” — 

The Chairman slated that this Court was specially summoned in order that 
there might bo laid before the Proprietors certain jiapers received from India 
concerning the late war with jAva, and the siege of Bhurtpoor, which bad been 
open at the East India House, for the inspection of the Proprietors, since the 
yOtli of November. 'Pbe resolutions relative to the war with Ava should be 
immediately read, after which it would be his duty to submit tliemto the Court 
for their consideration. 

Dr. (iiLeiiRisT. — I am desirous, befoie the di'-cussion commences, to ask 
a question of someimpoilauei'. liCt it be understood, that 1 do not mean, in 
putting that question, to lelh el on the allow. nice granted to Captain Michael, 
Mahratta iuteipreler, whose sei viei s no doubt deseive it. AVhat I desire to 
learn is, whether ollicial papers, wiilten in the Oriental languages, and sent 
home to this house fiom liulia, aie accompanied with an English translation, 
or whether the oiigmals aie liansmitted loi tianslalion here? 

The Chairman answered, that he must rei'er the hon. Pioprietor for an 
answer to the Cainatie Commissioners, lu'cause the papers came home to 
them. 

Dr. (iilchrist said, he spoke not of any particular set of papers, but of 
official papers iii geiunal Did lliey coiii(> to this house translated, or did 
they not ? 

The Chairman answered, th.rt the Couil Knew nothing of pijiers sucli as 
the hon. Proprietor had albuhd t(». They h.\d, indeeil, leceiitly received a 
despatch from tlu' Peisian |mhiu' minister, which was accomjiaiiicd with a 
translation. 

Mr. IlcMF, — I believe my bon, riiemrs ipiestion is not properly under- 
stood, lie alludes to the eoiiespoudeiiee, earned on iii the Native languages, 


the stinin of ('aptaiu Amheisrs letter, with slight vuialions, it is true, in 
their opinions of the matter, Imt none whateveqas to the authenticity oftlie Aiet. 
Is it probable — nay, is it even possible, that tins open proclamation of a leerl, 
so unpalatable to a CJovernor-dcueral ot India, should lake place in bis own 
capital, and be traced to the authority of bis sou, in a letter to one of the 
most distinguished of bis courtiers, (for Mr. Trower hits enjo}Cd, and, no 
doubt, always leiV? enjoy tliis distinction, be the ruling (Governor who be 
may,) without a doubt lu-ing ever utteied on tlie subjeet even in the Cazettes 
of authority? The thing is incredible; and, indeed, it may be taken as 
indisjiutable, that if any paper in India were to dare to announce the Gover- 
nor-Generars recal, in cou'-ecpienee of the displeasure of tlie Court of Direc- 
tors, without that event being loiinded in fact, its Editor would, on the same 
day, have a letter, from the Chief-Secretary to Government, which would 
soon convince him of his error. 

It must have been known to Sir George Bobinson himself, as well as to 
all his colleagues In office by whom be was supported within the bar of the 
India House (’ourt, that there wan a foundation for the stutement'eontained 
in Captain Amherst’s letter to Mr. Trower, and in the corresponding and 
corroborating testimony of the Bengal Papers about the same period; and 
we, therefore, consider the delusive answer of the one, and the acquiescing 
silence of the other, to bo most discreditable to the whole body. How much 
more dignified would it have been for the Chairman to have stated the real 
truth of the case, by saying, ‘ That, no doubt, there was a period at which 
‘ some intention was entertained, by some of the members of the Direction, to 
‘ propose the recal of Lord Amherst ; and that the Duke of Buckingham was 
‘ at the same time thought of as a proper person to he substituted in his 
‘ place ; and that the displeasure of the Court at I.ord Amherst’s conduct, in 
* the three particulars adverted to by Captain Amherst in his letter to Mr. 
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lor 

Ixitwoeti dilTeront Nativc.courts and the Biitish court ; and he wishes to know, 
whether tlie original documents, in the \ati\e languages, were translated 
abroad, or Avere sent home to be tran*>lated in England I 

Tl>e Chairman answered, that translations of such papers, and not the ori- 
ginals, were sent to the Court of Directors. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — In consequence of the answer 1 have received, I shall 
take the liberty of going a little farther. We have been infurined that trans- 
lations alone of oIRcial documents are received here. How then has it hnji- 
p'med, contrary to this rule, that Mahratta papers in the original languages, 
are sent home, and that a gentleman has been engaged to translate them ? 
Much inconvenience may arise from this plan — because, when the labours of 
th(‘ Tanjore Commissioners an* drawing to a close, some difliculty may arise 
with respect to cei tain phrases or expressions in the language, which would 
render it necessary to send out to India to have them pioperly explained, and 
much delay and expense must be the inevitable consequence. All this incon- 
venience would be avoided, if the papers were translated in India, and^ent 
home in that shape to this country. 

The (hiAiRMAv. — I bog leave to state to the hon. Proprietor the disriiicf ion 
between thi' papers which aie ordinal ily sent home from India, and those 
which come under the considt'ralion of the (larnatie or Tanjore commissioners. 
It is the business of those commissioneis to decide on the validity of the 
claims of certain individuals ; and, to enable them to discharge that duty, it 
is necessary that the oiiginal pa|>ers. should be transmit led to them for exa- 
mination. Such is the couisi'adoptc'd hen'. 'I'he commissioners abroad si'iid 
home the originals to the commissioners in this country ; and it is evident 
* that the latter must re, |uire a skilful peison to translate them, in older that 
they may thoroughly investigate the validity and consistency of the dilferenl 
mstruinent.s pur[K)rling to be secnrilies lor money. 

Dr. GiLtiiiusT. — I cannot take that view of the question. If papers were 


‘ Trower, was undoubtedly expressed; tint his intauUd rceal. if it were 
‘ not actually and ollicially resolved upon, was ,il li'ast comniunicati'd to him 
‘ when these grounds of eomjilaiiil weie made, and that Loid \mhi'rst, with 
‘ a precipitation not dictated by the gieatest prudence. <lid, no doubt, an- 
‘ nounce to the Indian public, through the the letter of his SiUi, the fact and 
‘ reasons of his intended recil. Hut that, nolwilhslaiidiiig all this, fiom the 
‘ .subsequent turn taki'ii by events in India, and the difTiculties opposed to the 
‘ appointment of the Duke of Huokingham here, the oiiginal intention was 
‘ abandoned; and in place of Lord Amherst being about to be lecalled, the 
‘ ('ourt had now met, in the hope of easily pi evading on the Proprietors to 
‘ confirm the vote oflhanks which they had since thought it rigid to give to 
‘ Lord Amherst, as some comfort to his woumlcd feelings, and some balm to 
‘ the agitation into whicli his jirecipilale alarm had no doubt thrown him, 

‘ when he apprehended his immediate removal from olfice.’ 

This was, indeed, the true state of the case, and ought to have been frankly 
avowed. But candourand frankness are qualities that belong only to great minds, 
andare rai>ely or ever evinced, except by those, who, pursuing aslraight forward 
and honest policy, do not fear to avow anything that is really true, because truth 
and justice are their only standards of action. The contrary spirit displayed 
iiy tlic Directors in their evasive answers to inquiries which might so easily 
have been met with direct avowal, cannot fail to lessen their dignity, low as 
that already is, in the estimation of their Indian servants, to whom the fact of 
Dord Amherst’s intended recal, the rumour of which is here declared, by the 
Chairman of the East India Company, to be without any foundation whatever, 
is as notorious as the sun at noon-day. They will judge by this equivocation 
of their “ honourable masters,” what manner of men they arc; and he encou- 
raged, perhaps, by so high an example, to practice this subtle art a little more 
freely among themselves. 
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sent home, not writren in the Mahratta tongue, but tn any of the Xalive Ian- 
guages wliicli abounded on the coast of India, are we to have another inter- 
preter ? It comes to that. If we have a Mahratta interpreter, by the same 
rule we may be required to have an interpreter for each of the Indian lan- 
guages. 

The Chairman said, it must be left to the commissioners to devise the best 
mode for securing the necessary information. 

Captain Maxfield.— I have observed it stated, in a recent publication, 
that the commissioners were, on one occasion, unable to get an answer from 
India on a particular point. I wish to know whether they liad yet received an 
answer to that question ? 

The (hiATUMAN. — I am not aware of such a circumstance. With respect 
to publications which state such facts, they never fall into ray hands, and, if 
they did, 1 would not attend to them. 

^r. HuME.--This question is not, I think, of so little importance as the 
bon. ( hairman seems to sup|)ose. The properly, as well as the time of the 
claimants, are concerned in the due and speedy adjudication of their claims. 
I am, thcrefori', anxious to know whether you. Sir, in your olllcial character, 
are aware of the fact which has been slated ? 1 ask this question because I 
think the public should know the true state of the case. If no such circum- 
stance have taken place, a contradiction ought to be given to the statement. 

The (hiAiRMAN. — I ha\c already stated that I am not aware of any such 
circumstance ; audit must bo recollected, that as this is a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, the Court of Directors have no control over it. If any impediments 
have been thrown in the way of the Coiimiissioners, Parliament must correct 
the evil, and I shall be Imppy to see it rectified. — (Hear,) 

The conversation liere ended, and the (’ourt immediately proceeded with 
the business which they were specially summoned to consider. 

The Clerk, by the direction of the Chaiinian, read the following reso- 
lution : 

“ That the thanks of this Court be given to the Right ITon. Earl Amherst, 
Governor-Getier.il of India, for his active, strenuous, and persevering exer- 
tions in condiieting to a succi'ssful issue the late war with the Government of 
Ava, which was provoked by the unjust aggression of the enemy, prosecuted 
under circumstances of very unusual difficulty, and terminated so as to uphold 
the character of the Company, to maintain the British ascemlancy in India, 
and to impress bordering states with a just notion of the national power of 
Great Britain.” 

Then followed resolutions of thanks to Sir T. Munro, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, and to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, employed in 
the Burmese war. 

There was also a resolution of thank.s to Commodore Sir James Brisbane, 
and to the officers and crews of his Majesty’.s and the Company’s ships en- 
gaged in assisting the army in their operations against the enemy. 

The Chairman then proposed, ‘‘ that the Court do approve of the first re- 
solution, with reference to Lord Amhorst.” 

The motion having been again read — 

The Chairman observed, that it bad been framed in the anxious expecta- 
tion that it would meet with the unanimous concurrence of the Court. It 
would be impossible for him to anticipate any objection that could be made 
to the motion now submitted to their consideration, since the war had cer- 
tainly been brought to an end in a manner highly advantageous to the inte- 
rests of the Company ; and he conceived that the success with which it had 
been conducted, very fairly entitled the individual who was placed at the 
head of the Government to the cordial thanks of the Court. As ho did not 
anticipate any objections to the motion, he would reserve himself for the pur- 
pose of answering any hostile observations that might chance to be made in 
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the coarse of the day ; and, for the present, he would content himself with 
moring the resolution. 

The Deputy Chairman (the Hon. Hugh Lindsay) seconded the motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, it appeared that this resolution had not passed unani- 
mously in the Court of Directors ; and he thought it but fair that those who 
were here assembled might be supposed also to have a difference of opinion 
amongst them as well as the Court of Directors ; and he hoped, if any indi- 
vidual rose to state his sentiments, he would not be considered as acting irre- 
gularly, or as appearing before the Court in a questionable shape. 

The Chairman, — Nothing has fallen from me which tends to produce the 
effect which the hon. Proprietor seems to think. On the contrary, I invited 
every gentleman in the Court to state his sentiments fully ; all 1 said was, 
that I could not anticipate any objection to the ro-iolulion. 

Mr. Hume. — When my learned friend has had more experience in the pro- 
ceedings of this Court, he will find that no dilliculty uas ever interposed to 

S re vent a gentleman from fairly expressing his sentiments. (3) I have bden a 
leinber of this Court a number of years, and I must say, in justice, that 
though my opinions arc not always in accordgiico with the sentiments of the 
Court, yet I always find gentlemen disposed to pay attention to my observa- 
tions. I state this lest any unfavourable impression should be made by what 
has fallen from my learned Priend as to any ilisposition manifested not to hear 
him. It was not my intention originally to offer myself to the ('oiirt in this 
stage of the proceedings, for [ candidly confess that I expected some indivi- 
dual either within or without the bar, would have thought it his duty to state 
the foundation upon which his opinion rested. In justice to the Noble Lord, 
some gentlemen should have betm prepared to have deelari'd the grounds on 
which a question of such vast importance to this country and India was to 
have been decided. Having, however, wailed some time, and observing that 
no gentleman appeared anxious to address the Court, I felt myself railed upon 
to say that I am one who cannot concur in the full extent of t! o resolution now 
proposed. 

If there be any thing more important Iban anolber to a public man — wield- 
ing the sword and enjoying those powers which may impiut happiness to 
millions, or which might, on the other hand, effect the destruction, not only of 
those immediately under him, but of all neighbouring communities — it is that 
his motives should be jiroperly known and appreciated when he called those 
powers into action. When war was carried on it was a most important ques- 
tion for the Court to consider how it had originated. In a case where the 
honour and interests of millions are concerned, I think we should be very 
cautious how we accord our sanction to a war wilbout, in the first place, hav- 
ing the fullest information upon the subject. There are, perliaps, some gen- 
tlemen in this Court who were not perfectly aware of what Proprietors wero 
about to do — I will tell them. You are called on to thank Lord Amherst for 


(2) We do not know whether Mr. Ilumo meant to be ironical in this decla- 
ration or not ; but, if he did not, wo think he must have forgotten the jo- 
peated and pointed interruptions given to all speakers who oppose the views 
of the Directors on different occasions when subjects have been debated in 
this Court. Of these our pages have recorded many instances, even within the 
last three years. How many times has Colonel Stanhope, Sir Charles Forbes, 
Sir John Doyle, Mr. Hume himself, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. (lahagan. Dr. Gil- 
christ, and others, been called to order by various members of the Couit. and 
on appeals being made to the Chair been declared out of order, and prevented 
from proceeding because what they were saying was unpalatable ? Were 
there uo such interruptions in the Hyderabad debates? in those on the Indian 
Press? and in many others that might be named. If there were, Mr. Hume’s 
praise is undeserved ; if there were not, we shall no longer have faith in our 
own senses. 
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bring^ing to a successful issue the war in which the Company has unfortunately 
been engaj^ed for the last three years. Now, before I can concur in any ap- 
probation of I>ord Amherst, as the principal mover, and, I believe, author 
and oiiginator, of that war, I shall put a case: I shall ask myself, and call 
upon every Proprietor to do the same, whether, if Lord Amherst had set fire 
to Ills house, and by that intentional and wilful act had not only destroyed 
his own propel ty but also the property of his neighbours placed under liis 
charge, whether if, by that premeditated, rash, and hasty act, property to 
the extent of four or five millions should be destroyed, would they, because 
Lord Amherst (he having commenced the mischief) had exerted himself to 
put an end to it, think him worthy, therefore, of approbation. Suppose, along 
with this property, if, of the individuals employed to pul out the fire, to the 
amount oftwenty-tivc or thirty thousand men — some were starved, some died 
of disease, and some weie put to death ; suppose that the inhabitants gene- 
rally, were (‘\pose.l to famine, to the sword, and to pestilence — all aiising 
from this wilful conflagration of larrd AinliersL— I will ask whether, under 
such clrcuinsiances, anj man would be ready to come to a vote of approval 
because, after having set his house on fire, the noltle Lord had usQd all the 
means at his command for the juirpose of extinguishing it ! I will ask-sup- 
pose the property was Insured in a London insurance office, would the noble 
Lord roceiveun acipHttal, with thanks and appiobation, from that office for his 
exertions in puttingout tlie fire, without entm’ing into any consideration of the 
causes and oiigin of the conflagration ? I’he case f have put is not at all at 
variance with tlie facts coniu'cled with the resolution now before the Court. 
I put this cas(' (founded on ciieumstances which sometimes occur in this city) 
to make the matter clear to all. 1 demand of the gentlemen about me whether, 
without due information, without int|iiiiy, without ha\iiig an ojiportunity of 
estimating the comlnct of tlii' noble Lord, m comiiu'iicing this fire, or, as I 
shall now call it, this war, they weie ready to thank him tor his exertions in 
bringing it to an end? I will admit, for aiguimnl sake, that the noble Lord 
had liroiiglit it to an ad\antageons and beiu'iicial coneUision, or, as tin* reso- 
lution has it, (o a “successful issue.” I am free to confess that, as far as 
regaids ilu' conduct of the troops, as far as reganls the individuals employed 
by the noble Lord in the execution of the duties imposed on them in tho 
course of the war — there cannot. I Ixdieve, bo found one man in this Court, 
or elsewhere, who would lefusi' them that meed of approbation and applause 
which devoted lieioism and eontimu'd perscvoranci* in the performance of the 
duties allotted to them so justly meritisl. In the observations, therefore, I am 
about to make I wishto draw a distinct line between the officers and men, who 
1 ere called upon to carry ceilain or<lcrs into etfecl, and the noble Lord with 
whom the war oiiginaled, and by wlioin it was directed, (//ear, hear.) 

In England they were unfortunately ignorant of many transactions which 
look place in India, in which humlrcds, nay thousands, of lives were sacrificed 
on either side. Ilesohitions have jiassed this Couit while the transactions 
which gave rise to them weie very impi rfectly understood. I do not mean 
to upbraid the Projirielors for any vote they have come to, for we should judge 
of any jirooci'ding as it is placed befiyo us, and we are seldom in the situation 
of having such information as will enable ns to come to a calm and dispas- 
sionate decision. In Ihib state of ignorance wo are kept designedly by the 
(lovennnent abroad, and not less designedly by the (Government at home. 
This rendered it difficult for any hon. Proprietor of the Court to give a correct 
and candid opinion. I did not, therefore, complain of any opinions delivered 
here ; they were, I believe, in most instunces, given under the impression 
that the individuals were acting rightly and properly, because they were act- 
ing consistently with the information laid before them, but looking at the 
Court ill a political, or in any other situation, I contend, that the Proprietors 
who should censure and control, if aught were wrong, and who should ap- 
plaud and approve, if aught were right, did not do their duty, in agreeing to 
vote on any subject vvithout full information. No man (if I understand the 
subject) should give his vote in this Court except as he would give his vote 
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in a jury box, where he is on his oath; like a jnror he ought to found his 
judgment on that information whicli he believed to be tlie best. He ought not 
to act in blind submission — in dutiful obedience and humble subservience — to 
the executive body. Now, I ask you, individually, to put this question to 
yourselves: “ Should I, if placed in a jury box to give my decision on the 
veriest trifle, be warranted in forming an opinion on the subject without due 
information?” If no man would, (and I hope no man in this ('ourt will say 
he would decide otherwise,) then, I ask you, in a matter of so much im])ort‘ 
ance as the present, not to give an opinion without information, but to act in 
the same upright and honourable manner as you would do if you were on a 
jury. You are here not called on to decide a case relating to the property 
of your neighbours, but it is demanded of ytm to give an opinion on a case 
where thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and millions of property have 
been WMsted ; 1, therefore, loudly demand of you not to act with the usual 
subserviency to the constituted authoiities, but to decide fairly on the evi- 
dence, for yourselves, not iiu rely as propiiefois of Hist India stock, but as 
Bi itish subjects. If you d<> this, I shall have no hesitation in standing by IIkj 
verdict. This being the case. I am one who could not, under all the circum- 
.stauces, agree to the resolution, and I call upon the Couit to adopt my opi- 
nion if 1 adduce arguments sutliciently strong in sujiport of it. 

1 think that the question of pence or war, is a question of such momentous 
import, that tliis Court ought to bi'veiy cautious how they applauded the ori- 
gin of hostilities or Iheii progress, ''t ou ought not to approve of w ar, how- 
ever successlully carried on, unless >on an satisfied that it was undertaken in 
your own defence,— was stiietly just', and absolutely necessary. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) If 1 could convince mjself lor one moment, that the late war could 
not have been avoided, and that it was jusi and neci ssaiy, 1 would be the last 
man to olijectto it. 1 tlimcfoie wish gtnilleineii to iiKpiire, lieforo they de- 
clare their approbation of Loid Amherst’s eonduet, whether the war which lie 
began was ju-^t and necessary, or'-ueli as should have been pioseeiitod by any 
Clnislian people. I will at once jirononnce iny o[dif on upon that point. I 
do so with gicat (liflldciicc, but in\ own candid and dispassionate ojiinion is, 
that there are no groundi before this Court, or hefoie the country, to w.irrant 
me in bidiev iiig that the warw.is imwit.dile or just, or piovolvial in any (l(‘greo 
by tliose who were the objects <d' it, and win* were so seveicly ()iimsh(‘d for 
the conduct that wars iinfiulisl Ir* tliem. 'riierelore, I said, — proceed cautiously 
— ask for iufoimatioii— do not decide on pioeeediiigs of such immense moment 
in the way in wdiich you aiccallcdon, and which has been too generally adopt- 
ed, but wail until yon liivc piojier menus of judging correctly. — In my mind, 
there is nothing before the CiUiil or liefoie llu' public, to enahle you to come 
to a decision as to tlie oiigin of tins war; but to make up for this want of 
otlicial information, 1 have gleaned something fiom the work of an hon. Ba- 
ronet, (Sir J. Malcdlm,) who is now in Couit, and who h is detailed lh(> proceed- 
ings with the Burmese prior to the bieaking out of the w.ir. If any gentle- 
man looks to Sir John Malcolm’s st.ilcinents upon the subject, brii*f as they 
are, though they embraced a period fiom 1705 to IH‘2l, (at which period tho 
hon. Baronet’s account closes,) and if. allei having examined them, h(*wever 
favourably any person might at fust hav«‘ thought of the war, he did not ar- 
rive at a (liffereiit conclusion ; then I should be very much mistaken. I contend 
that the comhiel of the Indian (ioveinment, I mean the (iovernment of Lord 
Amherst, in waging war with the Buimese at the time, and in the manner ho 
<lid, was contrary to the Sialute Law o( this realm, and at variaive wdtfi the 
feelings and principles of a Chiistian eoinmunlly. You have had, within a 
veiy sliorl time, an exemplification by a very high aiilliorily^ of wliat ought 
to be the law of nations in such a case as that <*f tho Burmese. No 1-iter than 
lust night, the Biitish r.egislaturo was e. died on to sanction his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisteis in sending a body of British tioops to Portugal, for no othei reason 
than because a party of P(>rluguese rebels, who had I con received on the Spa- 
nish frontier, had ro-cntiTod Poring il, cairying witli them devastation and 
ruir. Their conduct, I admit, Sir, was attended wilfi all the rirciimstances 
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which usually accompany an Invading foo. What was the argument founded 
on this event ? Spain was not accused of having fomented this invasion, 
though it was thought she must ha\e been privy to, or connived at it. The 
movement of the Portuguese was, however, declared to be a hostile aggression, 
and under our trealies was eonsi<lered as affording grounds sufficient for our 
interference, which might, perhaps, ultimately lead to a war with Spain. If 
this one transaction, — tliis march of the Portuguese insurgents, (for it did not 
aiipear that any inioad had been made by the Spaniards themselves,) were 
considered to be a sufficient cause for this or any other Uovernment to com- 
mence hostilities ; if it were deemed to be a just ground of war, — then, Igsk 
the (hmrl to slate what their opinion is as to the unprovoked warfare which 
the Piilibh Government have ‘earried on against the Burmese? 

In order that they may understand the subject thoroughly, I will. Sir, point 
out to you and the Couit, what have been the jiroceedings of the Britisli Go- 
vernment towaids the Burmese for the hist thirty years. Their conduct, I 
must s^, has beenoiu* of eontiiiued inroad and aggri'ssion. 1 say this advi- 
sedly, because, by the doctrine which 1 have (juoted us having been used in 
the House of Commons, it was laid down that if one country gave refuge to 
the subjects of another, and those subjects thought proper to invade their na- 
tive land, then, if they weie not pieventcd doing so by the State which had 
succouied them, that State must be eonsideredas guilty as the actively offend- 
ing parlies. I have much cause of eonijilaini, alter the readiness which had 
been expressed to produce all the doeumenls lelative to the proceedings of the 
Burmese before the year IH*?;^, when 1 find that every document on that subject 
had been wUlihehl. 'J'hose pajieis, winch detaib d the i>ause of the heart- 
burnings and disputes tbal bad arisen between the Biuineseand the British 
Government, have been cautiously kept back. Are you, then, when the parties 
in power arc garbling ami w illiholding evidence, hlimlly to support a vote of 
thanks, applauding the individual whocaiiied on Ihc war, and declaring it to 
be a just contest, rcndeied neei'ssary by piovocation on the part of the Bur- 
mese? I have reeeivd an account fiom a correspondent, which I believe to 
be perfectly correct, deseiildiig the state of affairs between the Burmese and 
the British Goveinment foi several je.iis; but knowing the weight and iinpor- 
taiicc atfaeluid to lheo|iinion of the lion. Baronet, Sir J. Malcolm, I shall waive 
the intoimation I have leeem'd, and confine myself solely to the statement of 
the hon. Baronet. If theie be any gentleman present who would attend to 
this detail, and wouhl peimit it to iiillueiiee his judgment and decision, I am 
confident that that individual will agree with me, that this Court is, at the 
present moment, in a stale of comparative ignorance, and therefore not pre- 
pared to give iis ajipioval to a war earned on under such lamentable circum- 
stances It appeari'd that in the time ol Lord Teignniouth, a Burmese force 
followed some refugees into the British teriitories. 

Mr. Bronv rose to order. — Mr. (fiiairman — I submit to fhe consideration of 
the hon. Projirielor, as will as to the Court, how far the hon. Gentleman is 
in order upon this part of the question. The Court is called upon to consider 
a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, for his eouduet in couduetiiig and conclud- 
ing the war, and fhe lion. Projirictor, instead of confining himself to that 
question, has referied to a publication of Sir .L Malcolm’s, detailing circum- 
stances which commeiieed in 179.5, and ended in 1821. ’riie circumstances to 
which the hon. Gentleman was about to call the attention of the Court, had 
occurred long belore Loid Amherst proceeded to India, and theref*e cannot, 
in my opinion, be introduced here. 

Mr. B. JvcivsoN.' I contend, Sir, that my hon. Friend is in perfect order. 
M e have been inv ited to a full discussion of this question, and iny.hon. Friend, 
whose opposition to the resolution is founded on the supposition that the war 
was unjust, was only quoting matler to show that it was as he had described 
it.^ I must entreat the hon. Gentleman not to call any of his brother Proprie- 
tors to order unless they are so palpably out of order as to render it necessary. 

It will put an end to discussion altogether, if those who are conversant with 
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Indian affairs arc to be called to order whenever they refer to the pages of 
history. 

Mr. Riobv.--As this is a discussion concerning the conduct of Lord Am- 
herst, I tliink it is not fair for the hon. Proprietor to go back to transactions 
with which that noble Lord had no connexion. 

Mr. Hume in continuation. — I wish. Sir, to offer one observation on the 
gross irregularity of the conduct pursued by tli^ hon. Proprielor, and to ex- 
pose the ignorance which he has displaced on this occasion. The hon. Pro- 
prietor ought to have known that the (Jovernor-dencral, like the King, never 
dies. (Hear.) 'fhe acts of different Governors-General How from one to the 
other, in an uninterrupted stream. I object to the conduct of Lord Amherst, 
because, if the proceedings of IjouI Anilierst’s predecessors, to which he had 
alluded, were improper, it was the duty of that noble FiOrd to liave corrected 
them. hen a Governor-General is ujipointed he may either continue •r 
modify any act of those whom he succceils. It is no excuse to say, “ Because 
I found matters in such and such a state I thought it was jiroper to let^ve them 
so.” If the hon. Piopiiidor means to come to an impartial discussion, lie 
must, in justice both to Loid Amheist and to the East India Gornpany, weigh 
attentively the statement I am about to make. It appears, then, that the first 
“official bickering,” between the Hiilish Government and the Burmese, took 
place in 1797 ancl 179H: the following ciicumslance occasioned it : The 
cruelty of the Burmese Government in Airacan, caused large parties of people, 
denominated Mughs, the subjects ol the Buimese Monarch, to fiy from their* 
country ; they crossed the liver Naaf, the boundary between Arracan and our 
settlement of Chittagong, and they appealed to us for shelter. That shelter 
was given by the East India Comjiany, or their agents. Whether that was 
a wise nr unwise sli'p I will not slop lo iiupiire, but when twenty, thirty, or 
forty thousand individuals, pres -ed by lamine and dreading death, claim a 
shelter from us, I think no British officer could, or ought lo nffiise such a pro- 
tection as he could extend to them. (Hear.) However feelings of policy 
might be opposed to suc'i a procei'ding, I am sure that the proverbial huma- 
nity of Englislimen would not suffer Ihem to leject such a melancholy appeal. 
Those refugees having been received li) us, a public offici-r, Major Cox, was 
sentdown, in 1799, to juovide lor their ‘'eltli'iiient : this circumstaiico was at 
the time a matter of noloiiely, and I lecollect having heard of it when f ar- 
rived in India. Major Cox, who was aimed willi the authority of the Go- 
venior-General, in pursuance of the instiiictions he bad leceivcd, located thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand of those individuals on the waste lands of Chitta- 
gong, situated on the Burmese frontier. 'I’he neighbouring lyots, or fanners, 
gave slielter to thirteen or fourteen thousand others, 'riius were these Mughs 
situated jirecisely as the Portuguese refugees were situated in Spain. Thus 
settled, under the protection ot the Comp.iii), they soon began to enter the 
territory of Arracan in numeious bodies, which country they laid waste with 
fire and sword. At lengtli a body, of not less than ten thousand men, made 
an irruption into the Burmese teriitory. On their retreat, four thousand Bur- 
mese troops were sent in pursuit of them; those tioops penetrated into the 
Company’s territory, for the purpose of chastising the invaders. Much pru- 
dence was displayed on the part of the then Governor-General. Unquestion- 
ably the Company’s territory had been violated, but tlie Governor-General, 
unlike Lord Amherst, did not instantly declare war against the Burmese ; he 
consideri'ff, that a liody of men living under our protection, had, in Ihe first 
instance, invaded Arracan, and lie thought it was but fair to set off the aggres- 
sion of the refugees against the incursion of the Burmese troops. Those 
troops established themselves in a stockade, and a force was sent from Calcutta 
to dislodge them from their position ; but that force was repulsed. The Bur- 
mese, however, retreatisd, of their own accord, leaving behind them a letter, 
which Sir J. Malcolm ([Uotos, and in which they state, that “no cause of dis- 
content exists between the Burmese and the Company, except that which 
arises from the conduct of the refugee Mughs who are settled under the British 
Government. I’hat (say they) is the only ground of displeasure between us.” 
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They also observe, in omphalic laiiffuajje, “ if yon continue to protect the 
Muffhs you will stiain, until yon break, the coni of fiiendiship.” These, I 
believe, are the very words they used. “ Kilher (saiil they) drive the Mughs 
from this district, or prevent them from devastating the Uurman territory as 
they have done.” 

If, .Sir, I can prove that, from 179{)to 1821, a continued series of aggression 
was directed by the Mughs, otln rwisc the British (iovernment, (for we were 
their protectors) against the llnrmese, then 1 would confidently ask, whether 
any honest man could place his hand on his heart and say, that tin; irritation 
so produced was not suilicienl to rouse, to acts of hostility, a people who were 
thus unjustly treated ? I would ask, Avhel her the Hurmese, thus provoked, 
were not justified in adopting awarlike attitude ? AsMucdly they were called 
on by the law of nations, by Ilnur own honour, and by a pioper desire topio- 
enre justice — to repel such iniuiies. \ misMon w.is sent to Ava, by Marcpiis 
Wellesley, after the selthmi'iil of the Mughs in i7‘J9, in coiiseijuence of the 
Burmese having despatched em tain oflicers to Calcutta to lepresent the ag- 
gressions of the refugees. 'I'he noble Manpus, aeliiig with that finesse Avliich 
policy sometimes rendeied nect'ssaiy, declaied, llial the hostile conduct of the 
iVlughs was entirely at vaiiance will) tlie wish ol the British (jovernment. He 
tohl them fliat they might return to flieii Court with the full assurance that 
such aggressions would lie prevented in Intnie. Scarcely, howeviu’, had the 
Bnimesi' mission got back when the Mughs again ravaged the country. The 
♦ Biirim'se antlioiitjes complained loudly ol this I'icuisiou, aiulMr. Pechell sent 
to the Biitisli (iovernment flic letleis he had leeeived Irom them on the sub- 
ject. The Burmese (ioveiinneiit tlieie stated, in plain Immis, what must bo 
the issue of such proceedings. “ II (s.iid Ihej) you peisisl in sileh conduct, 
hostilities are inevitable with tlu'Company.” Colonel Symes was afterwaids, 
in 1802, sent to Ava; the piineipal obpel ol his visit to that Court being to 
flitter down the eomplamis lu.id.' l.v tin* Burimse, ol those incursions, 'i’o a 
rei lain degii'e this fuirpese was aiisvvmod, but tiesli aggressions took place, 
and feelings of the most unple.is iiit Kind wi're eiigeiideri'd. In 1801), Caplain 
Campbell proceeded to Ava, lor tlie jmipose, if possible, of adjusting these 
dill'eienees. In ISII, tlu'cvil consetiiumees of the protection whu li the (’oin- 
p.my had given to tile n fugees became moie sliiKingly ap[)aieiit. At that 
lime a cliief, well Known in that pail of tlie woild, assembled tlu' refugees in 
largi' bodies, and laid waste the Bunm'seteii iloiy , (U'vastating and destioying 
OACiy pl.ice he came to. \ demand was m.id.' to the BiUish (loveinment, by 
the lluinu'se, tlial the former should deliv.-i np to the bittei all the lelugees 
found ill arms ; but tlial demand was I’vaded on the scoie ol humanity; for 
tlie (iovernment well Knew that death, of llii* most eiuel desciiption, awaited 
those reliigees, it the demand tor giving them up weie I'omplied with. 'Die 
frequency aiul audacity, howevir, ol Ihe.si' incuisions was such that the Bri- 
tish (Iovernment was foiced, at length, to issue an ordei, declaring that every 
refugee, surprised in the act ol nu.uling the Buinu'sc teiiitorj, should be 
liH'ided over to the Burmese (iovcinmeiu. In 1815, a despatch was sent to 
India, by tlie Court of Dueclors, in wliieli they expressed a wislithat, instead 
of giving up tlie refugees, the (iovernment should place King Bajee (the chief 
to whom he hadbcfoic adverted) at the disposal of the Biiimese (loverninenl. 
This eoiirse was pointed nut in jnelereiice to tlu* other, because the executive 
body Knew tlial all lJajee\ paitizans would b put to death when given up, 
iuid they iiisliineed a ease where 25(t ol those marauders had been massaeied. 
The ('"oiiitol Hire 'tors furthei desiied the Coveinment to kei'p the chief a 
elo'-e prisoner soniewheie, if tlu'j did not deliver him to the Burmese; but 
they directed that, if war could not olheivvise be avoided, he should be liaiided 
over to llu' Biuuu’se authoiities. Any tuillier proceeding, however, with 
respect to him, was rendered unnecessary, as he died soon after. 

I shall now, 8ir, advert to a circumstance, which, I hesitate not to say, 
occurs no where else in the annals of British India. So sensible did the Bri- 
tish (jovi'rnmeiit at length become of the injustice which the Burmese had 
sutlered, that they permitted the Burmese troops to enter tlic British territory, 
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luid, in conjunction vvitli tho Biitish force-!, to ]nir>uc the agj^ressor!!. This, 
Sir, is a most important point ; because, when the Faist iinlia (annpany allowed 
a body of BiirHlese soldiers to enter their territory and to unite with the Bri- 
tish tioops, for the purpose of si'i/iniv the Muf^hs, it could not be doubted, for 
a moment, that most gross provocation had been given to the complaining 
parly. That provocation. Sir, was of such a nature as to create that fixed ill 
will, which finally terminated in acts of hostility against us. I see many 
gentlemen in Court who know that it is a very tender point with the (Company 
to permit any stranger to cross their territory. 'I’hey will not, if possible, 
allow a hostile foot to tread in their dominions, except under very peculiar 
circumstances. It, then, they admit the litniiiese troops to enter their terri- 
tories for the puipose of inliicting vengi'ance on those marauders, does not that 
ciicumstaiice, ot itself, furni-.h abundant proof that the injuries sustained by 
the Burmese vveie of the most flagrant di'sci iption ? Sir, it it wen* otherwise, 
the Company never would have granted any such permission. There are, I 
believe, some otllceis in tlie C<»mt, who weie with the British troops at the 
time, and tlu-y, I am sme, are cognizatif ol the>e facts. On the IDlli of May 
ISlo, our lOvecutive Body approved of tin* eondiiel of (he Bengal (lovernment 
in permitting the Buimese tioops to entei the Biilisli teriitory lor tlie purpose 
I have sl'.iteil. Now il is (|uile I'vident to nu*, tli it the Com t of Directors 
grounded their resolulmn ot appiov.il, on the fael, that gieat and flagrant 
cause of otfeiico l ad lieen 'nve.i to llu* Buimesi*. I tlu ieiore must contend, 
that, when I havi* delaili'd such a si-iies el iin|)rovoked aggres>ioiis against 
tin* Burine'-e, tlie leeital oughi lo icinov*' all hoslilily tow.iids that people, 
fiom the iiiJiuK of those, who, being igno'-eil <»l lliost* eireumstaiiees, liad 
previously, in e(;nse(|ucue(* ol Ih.d l‘•llol■<l'lee, viewed th(*m in an unfavourable 
light, and wen ready to accuse Ih * Bmnie^e (ioveinuient of iinpiovoked and 
gialuilous hosi ility, 

'riu* ('oiiit of Diiectors, on tlu* Idi ol Novi-mbor lS*il, eaim* to this reso- 
lul'on — “ 'I’ll it -j'leli w.is Ihe im o.ii;,t')l(' coediicl of Ihe Muglis, lhat they 
weie induced to approv e”"-to .(ppiove of whal ? why — “ lo .ijiprove of the 
deteniiiiration lo whieli llie Bnlish (Jovei niiieiil l;.:d come;” which determin- 
ation w.m, ” lhat eveiy one ol the m.ii.i'uleis who tnighl ehaiiee to lie taken, 
should he dciiu-i'ed ovei to |}u' B.iinie-e .uillioi il les, lo ho put to death.” 
Now, Sir, I would mn< ii iniher h tve i eiuoveil evri y Mugh to ;i distance of 1-0 
or oO miles from file lionlier, a*id Hum pievent Ihe.n liom ('utcring 'In* Bur- 
mese tenitoiii's, tha i di'livii ovei lo eeilain di* ilh, pei sous whom the British 
(Joveinmeiit had piolieied I i onsidei ilfm proceeding as a foul stigma on 
our (lovi'riiment heie and oi;i Coveimneiil ahioad. If jiuldieily weie given 
to thm faci, wh.it would he llm feelings of the Biitisli puhlie / All the noble 
eneigies of tlim eounliy have been ewiled to jiiit an end lo tlie slave track* or 
to aiiu'l'.orale the eondilion of tin* slaves ; hat while, in aecordaiiei; vvilh that 
warinlh ofgeiu'rons and hit eane (eding, which is universally diH'used in lOng- 
land, for endeavouiiiig to ellci I thm oliieef, whal ausw'er could he given, if a 
foieigiier were to say — ” N'ou com|)lam of the tiivial iujurii's sustained by 
negro slaves — but I can point out w'li;*ie your own (loveinment has given over 
to a cruel dealli, hundieils and Ihousaud'. ol in iividiials — and those individuals 
your own subjects.” 

From Uiat time, to November 1S'2I, initation increased from year to year 
between the Coinjiany’s sulijeeK and (lie Binmese; and can it be said, after 
vvliat I havi* stated, tlial no provoealion has been givisi to the latter ; thatsufli- 
eient has not bi'cn done to iiidiiee flieiii to come and drive us from the frontier, 
it they could etToct thal olijeet ? — Are you prepared to come to such a conclu- 
sion, after the long continued aggri*'.si()ns against the Burmese, and tin* various 
ineffectual representations they had made to our (jovernmi'iit ? Could it then 
be said that they eoinmcnced hostilities? — Did they not, on the contrary, act 
justly and fairly ? — 1 think they did. The laws of war and of nations were 
opposed to the system which the British Government had pursued; every 
sentiment uttered in the Douse of (knnmons last night on the subject of the 
law of nations was at variance with their conduct ; and when it was seen, as 
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in the case of Spain, tliat troops were sent from this country to Portugal on 
account of one aggression, could any one assert that, after twenty-five years 
of continued aggression against the Burmese, that people woulij^not have been 
justified in doing even more than they have done? 

I have one word to say with respect to the Governor-General. I have 
hitherto spoken of the acts of former Governments ; but I have named no 
Governor-General. The question now to be considered is — Did FiOrd Amherst 
and his Council do their best to place themselves in such a situation with the 
Burmese as to deserve peace at their hands?—! think not— they hurried in to 
the war too precipitately. — Did FiOrd Minto, when such inroads were made 
on the British territory, declare war immediately? — Did Imrd Hastings pre- 
cipitately rush into hostilities?— No — these Noblemen acted with more pru- 
dence, and I am confident if T^ord Minto wcie alive, he would, if asked the 
question, be ready to say — “ We deplored the acts of the refugees, and we 
cannot deny that they were the cause of great irritation to the Burmese. — We 
threatened the latter with hostilities ; but, conscious that they had a just 
cause of comj)luint, we felt that it would only hi* adding injury to injustice if 
we, whose subjects were the aggressors, <letermined to wage war against 
them.” This is the actual situation in which the Biitish territories and those 
of the Burmese Government stood with regard to each other up to that time. 
Now, Sir, I will close all doubts on this part of tlu* subject, if indeed any 
doubts ran still exist, by reading an extract from that very excellent publica- 
tion, to which I have before hud occasion to allude : 1 speak, of course, of Sir 
John Malcolm’vS work on our Indian policy. At page 695 of that publication, 
Sir John says, (and I entreat the (!ourt to attend particularly to his observa- 
tions ; for, in quoting them, i cannot be accused of drawing from partial 
sources — on the contrary, I believe tliat .all will admit his conclusions to bo 
derived from facts, and from l.u Is alone ;) at page 596, Sir John says, ” From 
the day that the Mugh emigrants were pennilled to coloni/.e so near the 
frontier, the natural j)assions and patriotic resentment ot that tribe, our feel- 
ings of liumanify, and the piiiiciples of our internal rule, came in violent col- 
lision with the airoguni pretensions, the offended pride, and the indignant 
jealousy of tlie Buimese (Jovernment ; and these conflicting causes soon cre- 
ated aggressions and retaliations, which it was e<isy to fore^ee must, sooner 
or later, terminate in war. These reasonable grounds, which the Burmese had 
for discontent, liad certainly not increased during tlu* administralion of Lord 
Hastings.” I wish the (’ourt to remark that the g.illanl officer says, tliat the 
“ reasonable grounds ivhich Ihe Jinrmese had for discontent, had not in- 
creased." In making that admission, the gallant olluer allows that which 
every thinking man sees it would be impossible to deny, that there had been 
sulllcient done by the British Government to engender that provocation which 
ultimately led to the insolent bombast, and threatened attacks of the Burmese 
Government. 

I think that I have now brought llie Foiirt into a proper situation for judging 
of this important question. The justice or injustice of the war which we have 
just terminated, rests on the correctness or incorrectness of this statement, I 
therefore ask tiic Court to call for further documents, to demand further infor- 
mation, to use their own eyes and ears, and to examine rigidly into the truth 
of the mutters 1 have endeavoured to lay before it. {Hear, hear, hear.) If 
my statements be inaccurate, then I will consent to blame the gallant officer 
whose book has misled me, and my own correspondent, {hear, hear,) 
who was an eye-witness of the events he describes ; but if they be accurate, 
as I verily believe they are, in what a situation will you, Gentlemen, be 
placed, if you now affirm that the Burmese had no ground of complaint, that 
they met with no irritation, and that they commenced a war which was oh 
your part entirely unprovoked ! {Hear.) 1 say that it is impossible for 
any body of thinking men to come to such a conclusion. I cannot do it ; you 
cannot do it, if you pay the slightest attention to the facts whicii aio before 
you. I have made out a continued series of provocations and outr.iges on tlie 
part of our subjects towards the Burmese, and I say that it was hasty and 
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inconsiderate in Lord Amherst and his advisers, to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of that woplo, when they had excited by their own policy those feel- 
ings of hostility and reseutincnt, which are now relied on as a justification for 
the war. * 

I have also another reason for disapproving of the vote of thanks which it 
is now proposed to give to Lord Amlierst, and that is founded upon an Act of 
Parliament. The Act to which I allude, is one of which I will only say, that 
I regret it is not removed from our Statute-book, as our Indian Gov(‘rnmont 
has repeatedly violated its provisions. On two occasions, have 1 called the 
attention of.the Court to violations of it ; and on both occasions was I met 
with the prote-^tation that the British (Jovernment had not voluntarily inter- 
fered with the Native Powers, but had only stood up in its own defence. Now 
those who know the slight qnd frivolous pretexts on whicli States neighbour- 
ing upon our territories have been invaded, must detest the hypocrisy and 
cant which defends those invasions upon such grounds, it would be more ho- 
nest and more manly to say at once, “ This is a bad act — this is an act of ag- 
gression — but it is necessary to protect British ascendancy in India.” Wo 
might expose our cloven foot by adopting such language — but who is there 
that does not suspect its existence at p;e>ent ? We shall then stand in the 
open and undisguised position of comiuerors of India, and should no longer 
appear afraid to justify the policy on which we have peiseveringly acted. We 
have often disapproved of tlie attacks which our seivants have made on the 
Native Sovereigns of India, but have we ever disapproved of their keeping 
possession of the territories which those attacks procured for us? {Hear, 
hear, hear.) Let, Ihen^ in future, our woids and our actions agree; let uu 
not claim a character for innocenco and impartiality, whilst we are gulping 
down by wholesale every Native Power; let us not talk of our justice and 
forbearance, whilst we are retaining every conquest which the fortune of 
years has thrown into our grasp. (Ifear, hear.) If it is befitting the cha- 
racter of the British povverin India, if it is necessary for its maintenance and 
preservation, that it should conim.md the whole of India, let us avow the ne- 
cessity alone; let us s.iy openly, “ 'I’he Biilish aims must be paramount 
every where, and eveiy attenijit to weaken our ascend.incy shall be punished 
as treason againstour authoiity ;”let us dcclaie that such i'^ our language, and 
.such our determination — for .such an avowal will be moie consonant to our 
character for honesty and integrity, than the false and hypocritical cant 
which wo have indulged in for years. 

Bearing these observations in mind, let us .sec how we are situated with 
regard to this Burmese war. Now, I say boldly and at once, that every man 
who concurs in the vote which has this day been proposed to you, if he does 
not violate his own conscience, violates at l(‘ast an Act of l^irliament, the 
2Ith of Geo. 3d. chap. 31, — and I quote it, because there are many persons 
who think 'there is much virtue in Acts of Parliament. My own opinion 
however is, that they only touch the weak, and let the strong go free, — the 
24th of Geo. 3d. chap. 34, has this preamble: — ” Whereas to pursue schemes 
of conquest and aggrandisement is repugnant to the wish, to the honor, and 
the policy of the British Nation.” Mere let me pause to make one obser- 
vation. If I were to turn to the history of British India, and were to consider 
every war in which you have been engaged in reference to the wish, tho 
honor, and tho policy of the nation, I have no hesitation in saying, that I 
could prove in every instance that they have been utterly neglected, and that 
nothing but the aggrandisement of the Company has been regarded. The Act 
then proceeds, with the usual formalities, to enact, “ That it shall not bo lawful 
for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William, without the express 
authority and concord of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, 
either to declare or commence hostilities, or to enter into any treaty for 
making war against any of the Native Princes or States in India, or enter into 
treaty for making war against any of the Native Princes or States in India, or 
guarante^eing the dominions of such Princes or States, except when hostilities 
should have been commenced, or preparations actually made for the attack 
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of the British nation in India, or of some of the States and Princes, whose do- 
minions it shall be engaged by subsisting treaties to defend.” There arc thus 
two cases, and no more, in which theGovernor-tJencral in Copncil is empow- 
ered, upon Ills own responsibility, to declare and commence -hostilities against 
tlie Native Powers : the first is, where they have commenced actual hosti- 
lities against us or our allies, and the second, where they are notoriously en- 
gaged in preparing themselves for cruel hostilities. Now the Burmese war 
comes not under either of these eases; and I complain that Lord Amherst, as 
Governor-General, did both declare and commence hostilit ies against t^ie Bur- 
mese, without the authority and concord of the Court of Directors, or of the 
Secret Committee, and indeed without their knowing any thing at all about it. 
Let us examine whether such a line of conduct has been always pursued by 
our Governors-General. Mvery man w ho reeol'ccls the distance of India from 
England, and the time which necessarily elapses in making and returning any 
communication between the two countries, must see that the attacks of the 
Native Powers will often require to be repelled on the instant, mid without 
waiting for any authority from home. Kor such cases, the Act of Parliament, 
as I have before shown, makes excepiion. But I hold that in all cases where 
circumstances will permit leferenci* to be made to the authorities in Eng- 
land, the Governor-General is bound to make it, and to suspend bis operations 
until lie has received a reply to it. In I In* w'ar against the Pindarrios, what 
was the conduct of I.ord Hastings. Did he blindly and inconsiderately, and 
on his own responsibility, rush into tliat war, or did he refer home the 
Court of Directors for instiueiions how he was to act? I am sure that every 
man who now hears me, will reeolb et that l/ird Hastings wrote to youi exe- 
cutive Government in thi>> country, drsciibed to them liie outrages and atro- 
cities whicli those maraudeis eomniilled, and asked, whet her, under such cir- 
cumstaiiees, they would pennit him to make war upon them, and put tliem 
down? The ('ourt of Direclois, on reading llie memmial, which his fiordship 
suhinittod to (hem, gave him tlieir unanimous coiicurreiico and support. He 
feltthat he was in a situation which did not lequiie an iiiiiuc liatc inti'rfereiice 
with an armed force, and he llicicfore detci mined to follow the path chalked 
out for him in the Act of Pailiainenl, by rclcrriing tlic question of peace or 
war to the consideration of the aulhonlics at home. But Lord Amherst, not 
being gifted with that caution ami judgmiiit which distinguished Lord 
Hastings, resolved, in a ease which might liave been referred to tlie Court of 
Directors, with as littloinjury to the public service as was experienced in the 
case of the war with the Pindanics— Lord Amherst, 1 say, icsolved in such 
a case, upon his own ri'sponsibility, to exorcise an authority, which, as Go- 
vernor-General, he had the power, even though he had not the right, to exer- 
cise ; and dcclaicd war against the Burmese, for whom, even if they were the 
offending party, which I deny, be ought to have made the same allowance,, 
and shown the same foibearanee, as was exhibited by Lord Minto end his 
other predecessors. I say that a deviation from the line of jiolicy which they 
had pursued for so many yeais, ought to meet the condemnation of this Court, 
and not only of this Court, but of every man who wishes well to the security 
of the British nation in India. 

I have hitherto contended, that the war was on our part unjust and unpro- 
voked in its commencement— but 1 will now, for the sake of argument, sup- 
pose that it was as just and as necessary as any of its defenders maintain it 
to be ; and then I allirin, that another question arises which we ought not to 
leave out of consideration, f mean the manner in which his Lordship con- 
ducted it. I afiirm, that from the beginning to the end of it, his Lordship 
acted equally in opposition to the statute law of the land, and to the dictates 
of sound policy. Lord Hastings pointed out the policy which his successor 
ought to have been enjoined to follow ; but unfortunately the value of that 
great man’s services were not duly known, until the lamentable deficiency of 
Lord Amherst was discovered. Lord Amherst followed another policy, and 
we are now convened to thank him for it. In such a vote of thanks I cannot 
concur, first, because it passes over, without notice, an important part of his 
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administration, and secondly, because it says he deserves our thanks for 
carrying on a just war to a favourable conclusion.” I maintain, and I will 
prove, that alloying the war to l)e just, Lord Amherst deserves any thing hut 
thanks for the mode in which he conducted it. It has been the fate of many 
general officers, who have carried war into an enemy’s country, to be ill*pro- 
vided with the necessary resources to obtain success. In sucli cases, the dis- 
grace of failure rests with those who send out an ill-provided expedition, 
not with those who are selected to command it. Now, 1 tnist, that whatever 
may have happened, no man will ever heieafter carry an army into an enemy’s 
territory without displaying more considerati«m for their wants and comforts 
than that which liOrd Amlierst displayed on sending the tremendous power ho 
did into the Burmese empire. If Lord Amheist began an unjust war, that is 
of itself a sufficient reason for my lefusing to concur in the vote you have 
proposed to me, and if he began a just war, the thoughtless manner in which 
he conducted it, is suffieieul to ensure him my conteiMjil and condemnation. 
I say, that in his thoughtlessness he lavished the blood and braveiy of British 
subjects with a prodigality which is hitherto unparalleled in our annals. How 
do I prove this assertion ? A few words shall inform you. Lord Amherst 
declared war against the BurmcMi (jovernment, and entered into their territo- 
ries in the month of March IH‘>t, a linn* wli m the monsoon was coming on, 
and it was impossible to carry war into the lu ail of the Burmese empire with- 
out a loss of men, and an expenditure of means, which the occasion neither 
required nor justified. VVitli a proiligality of blood and of treasure which 
was never exhibited liefore, and which I trust will never be exhibited again, 
Lord Amherst sent a force to Kangoon, which was admitted on all liatuls to 
have been as fine an armament as ever went Irom the confines of India. And 
what was the course that fliis armament pursued? It remained locked up in 
the place where it first landed, in an island, which the planners of the I'xpedi- 
tion, with an ignorance only to be equalled by that of those who jilaiined the 
expedition to Walcheren, dnl not know to 1>(‘ an island, until they issued orders 
to leave it, and to march farther up the enemy’s country. In this situation 
our soldiers found it impossible to [>rosi‘cule operations any further during 
that season — they remained in their cantonments, and sulnnitted quietly to 
privation and disease, dining the wlioli! of the time in which they ought to 
have been employ ed in active seivice. 'I’lii'y were <ddiged to wait for the 
arrival of cold weather, in order to liave the slightest chance of bringing 
their labours to a successful tmiiiinalion. Now, supposing that you should 
approve of the judgment of Lord Amherst in originally commimcing this war, 
still, I will ask any of you, who know any thing of India, wlw'ther, if you 
intended to attack the Burmcsi* empire, youw'ould attack it in the manner, and 
at the same time which was selected by liord Amherst ! If I am not mistaken, 
your reply will be “ eerlainly not.” It appears to me, that the loss of every 
man who died of disease on the expedition to Rangoon, is attributable to tho 
want of judgment displayed by those who concerted it. I speak, from expe- 
rience, having once myself been attached to a detachment which suffered se- 
verely from the climate, when I say that the soldier, who will face without 
hesitation the bayonet and the cannon, loses his energy and enterprize, if ho 
is long surrounded by debility and sickness. At the close of the monsoon, 
our troops, instead of being flushed with health, and anxious to meet tho 
enemy, were— but let me do .justice to their gallantry— they vyere always 
ready to turn out against any foe who presented himself to them in the field; 
but at the close of the monsoon there was scarcely a detachment in the whole 
army fit for action ; and It was notorious, that if they had had to contend with 
an enterprizing and disciplined tidversary, the conflict must have- led to results 
which every one of us would have liad reason to deplore. We were fortu- 
nate, more by good chance than by good management, and that is a reason 
why I cannot consent to give any credit to him who left the honour and safety 
of the British nation in India so much to chance as Lord Amherst is admitted 
to have done in his expedition to Rangoon. 

Besides this, there is another point, which I must press upon the notice of 
the Court, in considering whether l^ord Amherst deserves our thanks for his 
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mode of conduclinjj tliis war. I ask any Member, who maintains the afiirma- 
live of that quoslion, wliethcr there is any other man than Lord Amherst who 
would have loff the frontier on ihe Naaf River, with a few guns, and a small 
force of horse, open to the attack of the whole Arracanese army ? Such was 
the want of judgment and foresight on the pail of his Lordship, that (Captain 
Noton’s detachment at Ramos, though formed of as brave soldiers as ever 
composed part of any army, was destroyed almost to a man by the over- 
whelming force that was brought against it. One ol the officers, who escaped 
from that scene of slaughter, informed me, that hit troops weie so scantily 
supplied with ammunition that they were obliged to hnsliand it with tiio 
greatest care. They inainfained their post, however, heeause they did not 
conceive it to ho po-sibh*, that (lovenimmit could intend to leave them to sup- 
port themselves— -they expected supplict ami reiiiforcements from day to day ; 
and it was not till their last cartouche was eshiustcil that that expectation 
deserted them, and couvielioii Hashed upon their mind,'., tiiat they wore utterly 
abandoned to the rage of the enemy. The fate of ('aptain Noton’s detach- 
ment reflects great blame njioii Loid Amliei'.l, and till some explanation be 
given of the eireiimslanees which led to it, I for oiu* cannot agree to any vote 
which tmicis to aiijdaud him. 

Hut I have not yet done. Sir — I have further cans • of criini nation against 
his Lordship— r cannot eoncur in the pa'ii'gyiic, xvliich has this diy been 
passed upon him, when I icllcct on the inamier in which ho acted towards one 
of the finest corps, a thousand strong, which lleiigal ever saw— when I recol- 
lect, that at the comincnceincnt of the war, the tmno.- in>jiired by the Burmese 
was very considerable, andtiialonthe Ciiillagong fioiitler, to which that corps 
was ordered to march, a Ix'lief piiwailed, that ceilaiii incantations were used 
by them which rendered I limn invincildc. \ asK you. Sir, whclher I ought to 
concur in a vote of thanks to f.oul Amlicrst, when I am told that he drove to 
miinity a corps, placed almost under liis eye at Bariaekpoor, whicli had not 
lost five men by desertion, by refusing to hear their just complaints, and to 
supply them with tlie neeessaiies, willinut whieli llu-y could not maiehto 
Chittagong; and wfuni I am also told, tln^ he allowi'd 500 of them to bo 
mowed down by oiir aililleiy, ami snipod ])y our infantry, as soon as they 
declared that they would not do that, wliich in point of fact they could not 
do without the assistance of (Joveinmciil ? On former occasions, I have said, 
that the affair at Barrackpoor was one of the most unfortunate rnassacri's that 
ever was committed in the BritislHloininioiis — ind I have not yet limird any 
thing which should iiidnce me to ehaiigc the strong term which f have applied 
to it. Are you, Sir, I would ask, aide to state the origin, the progress, and 
the actual result of that transaction? It is said, that the Court of Directors 
have received the Repoit of the Court of Inquiry which was appointed to 
examine into it. If ihat he so, tliey have kept it most carefully from the 
public eye, and by so doing, are making themselves parties to the guilt of 
that unfortunate transaction. 'I’liey must know wlicre the fault lies ; and whe- 
ther it lies with the Governor-Ccneral, or with the tV>inumnder-iu-Chicf of the 
Forces, or with any other public officer, it is their <iuty to disclose it, and to 
let the blame attach where il is deserved. I should be sorry to say in my 
present want of information, that Lord Amherst is the person most in fault in 
this melancholy business; for one part of il, as 1 shall hereafter show, he is 
beyond all question liighly blaineable — but whether there may not be other 
persons still more blaineable, I again repeat that 1 have no means of judging. 

I have accused Lord Ainhersi in this place of having acted with precipitation 
and cruelty. I have been told that I acted wrongly in bringing such an accu- 
sation against his Lordship — and I have even heard it stated more audibly 
than in a whisper, that it was against the Commander-in-Chief, and not against 
the Governor-General, that I should direct my imlignation. Such being the 
case,^ I ask the Court, on behalf of the public, not to approve of I.ord Am- 
herst’s conduct, until it knows that it is worthy of approbation. Can you, 
Gentlemen, approve of his mowing down with artillery one of the finest regi- 
ments in your service, upon the scanty information which you have at present 
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of the causes which le»l to so terribk* a result? If there bo peculiar circum- 
stances in the case, which justified the severity displayed upon that occasion, 
for God’s sake make them known, and give those who value your character, 
an opportunity of saying that the event was unfortunate, but that it was not a 
massacre. When you have done that, I shall be satisfied, the world will bo 
satisfied— but until you do that, I must blame Lord Amherst, I must blame 
the (lonnnander-in-Chief, and most of all, I must blame the Court of Direc- 
t(>rs, who have stified information, which on every consideration of policy and 
of justice ought to have been submitted to the Court of Proprietors. 

I may here, perhaps, be asked, why 1 introduce this subject into the discus- 
sion of to-day ? 'Po that (lucstion my answer is short. I introduce it because 
it forms a part of Lord Amherst’s conduct in the management of the war. 
This regiment was ordered to march to the Chittagong frontier; but, in con- 
sequence of causes to which 1 have already alluded, refused to obey the order 
wh.ch was sent to it. 1 can show, if it be neces^ary, that at Midnapoor the 
13th Regiment mutinied for similar reasons, and that the vacillation which the 
Government displayed in treating with the mutineers there, encouraged tlu‘ 
mutineers at Barraekpoor in their military disobedience. It is said, that they 
declared their willingness to march in case they weie provided with the usual 
allowances, and their inability to do so in case tlu'y were not. 1 should like 
to know how far that declaration was coirect ; beciuse, if it were at all so, 
to expect that troops would move which had not the power of moving, was 
to expect a downright impossibility. From all that 1 have yet been able to 
learn, it does appear to me, that the conduct either of the Governor-General, 
or of the Commander-in-Chief, produced that lamentable i me. Which of 
them was most guilty, I again repeat, that I cannot say ; but on their heads 
the guilt lies, and I will not do any thing which can possibly tend to sanction 
or approve it. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that Lord Amherst is not liable to 
any degree of blame for the disgraceful massacre at Barraekpoor, I next ob- 
ject to his conduct in having given it his sanction when it was communicated 
to him. After the mutiny had been suppressrul by means which have already 
been brought to light, a document was published, upon which I ask you to 
ilecide your present vole. It is dated Forl-WiHiam, and therefore Lord Am- 
herst cannot be freed from the responsibility of it. Before I read it, I must, in 
order to make it intelligible, inform the (h>urt that, after the unfortunate mu- 
tineers had been mowed down by grape-shot, it was proved beyond all con- 
troversy that not one Native ofiicer had joined them ; and that when (ieneral 
Dal/.ell charged them by their allegiance to the (’omp.iny to fall out, they left 
their fellow-soldiers and joined the European ofiicers, thus .showing their at- 
tachment to the (hnnpany, and their readiness to act as honest and loyal men. 
Now, if it be right to punish men for misconduct, it is only just to reward 
them for excellent conduct. One would therefore have expected that the 
Govermiient of Lord Amherst would have licstowcdsomc mark of it 3 apppro- 
hation on men who had done every thing in their power to suppress tlie mu- 
tiny, and who, on failing in that resjiect, quitted the ranks of those wlio con- 
certed it, and rallied round and supported the British authorities. But no 
such thing happened ; on the contrary, a general order was issued, in which 
the affair at Barraekpoor i'. denounced as a disgraceful mutiny, and all the 
Native officers are cashiered and dismissed the service, on the ground that it 
could not have taken place without their knowledge and concurrence. j^IIere 
the noble Proprietor read the order in question.] I say that the issuing of 
such a general order is belter calculated to prevent llie settlement of any future 
mutiny than any single act which can be imagined. Such an act on the part 
ot Lord Amherst, connected as it is with his conduct in commencing and pro- 
secuting the war, is in my mind quite decisive as to the vote to which you 
ought this day to come ; but even if it stood alone, I should say, that it was 
quite impossible for any public body of men to conclude that he had acted 
'vith that wisdom and sense of justice which ought to characterize a British 
statesman. If we could have had upon this subject the necessary information, 
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I would have entered more largely into details than I think myself justified fii 
entering at present ; but as I am unwilling to be challenged on this occasion, 
as I was upon a late occasion, with having drawn my facts from partial sources, 
I will proceed to show what the (jovernment of India did to prevent all know- 
ledge of this transaction from getting abroad. A letter was written to the 
Editor of every newspaper in India, commanding them not to insert any in- 
formation they might receive respecting it, be the same either good or bad. 
I hold in my hand a communication from a proprietor of one of the Indian 
Journals, staling that he had received a letter from the Persian Secretary to 
Government, enjoining him, on pain ofihe highest displeasure of Government, 
to abstain from all notice of it whatsoever. I ask, then, are we not entitled, 
under these circumstances, to have the result of the inquiry, which was insti- 
tuted into that melancholy catastrophe by able officers on the spot, laid before 
us, in order that we may decide to what party we ought to attach the blame ? 
And can I, in the absence of all information, agree to thank Lord Amherst for 
an act which ondangered the fealty of every Native regiment in the British 
army ? It is not because five hundred individuals lost their lives by military 
execution that I consider that act to have been so dangerous ; but because it 
occurred at a time when we were advancing into the territory of a power of 
whoso resources we knew almost nothing, and when we were in considerable 
alarm from various causes, both on the Eastern and Western sides of the 
peninsula of India. Fortunately for the continuance of our supremacy, the 
same good fortune, wliich attended us on many former occasions, attended us 
then. The lainentaUlc consequences, which it was only natural to anticipate, 
did not follow' “h; violence we committed, though, I understand, that gf*eat 
kindness must he exercised for many years to eradicate the feelings of resent- 
ment it has excited in their hosoms. Those vindictive foldings have not been 
at all appeased liy the punishment which Lord Amherst inflicted on those of 
the mutineers, whoso punishment ho commuted from hanging to hard labour 
upon tlie high roads. To Brahmins, to men of high caste and spirited feeling, 
such a punishment was more cruel than death. 1 thank the Court of Directors 
for ordming it to he remitted ; and I have no doubt that they ordered it to be 
remitted, because, on a review of the whole case, they were of opinion that it 
was an atonement which was their due. I am well aware that when once a 
mutiny has commenced, it must be put down with a strong hand ; but even, 
then, strength ought to be tempered by mercy, and we ought not to forget 
that we are men and Christians. I once more thank the Court of Directors 
for manifesting their displeasure at this jlart of Lord Amherst’s conduct ; I 
thank them for reviewing the orders which he had issued, and for making 
amends to the parties he had punished. 

I have perhaps occupied more of the time of the Court than I ought with 
these observations ; hut I feel that, in justice to the public, in justice to the 
Native troops, in justice to Lord Amherst, and in justice to the Commander- 
in-Chief, we ought to have before us the Report of the Committee of Inquiry. 
It appears that such was the opinion of Lord Amherst himself, on first learn- 
ing the opinion expressed by the Court of Directors on his conduct. As a 
proof of this assertion, I cannot help reading to you a letter on the subject 
from the lion, ('aptain Amherst to Mr, Trower, an officer of the Bengal Civil 
Service. It was in these terras : — 

“ Public rumour will have probably conveyed, ere this reaches you, the 
account of the Governor-Generara recal. As he wislies it, as well as the 
grounds which have induced the authorities at home to adopt this measure, to 
be made as public as possible, that all may have au opportunity of judging of 
its justice, I send you the particulars of this case.” 

I wish to call the attention of the Court to one particular sentence in this 
letter. Lord Amherst and his friends have upon more than one occasion de- 
clared, in justification of the restraints which they have placed upon the Press, 
that there is no public in India by which measures of state policy can be con- 
sidered. His Lordship has objected over and over again, in cases where others 
have been concerned, to allowing the public to become judges ; but no sooner is 
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his own conduct attacked, than he wishes that “ all may have an opportunity of 
judging of its justice,” even those who on other occasions are declared un- 
worthy to exercise judgment. I could not help deviating from my course to 
make these remarks on the subject of the Press. It is a matter that is always 
sore with me, and I rejoice extremely in having caught one of its opponents 
on the slip. It shows how inconsistently men act, when they depart from the 
straight-forward path of principle, and it aflfords another proof, if proof were 
wanted, to convince us that the only way to escape falling into incongruities 
is, by adhering strictly to the dictates of reason. But to return to the letter. 
The writer proceeds ; 

” Tlie first complaint is, the delay which occurred in sending home the 
Report of the Court of Inquiry (»n the causes which led to the mptiny at Bar- 
rackpoor ; the 2d is, that the evils disclosed Imforo that Court, were not im- 
mediately redressed ; and the 8d, that the Government omitted to comment on 
the Report when forwarding it home. The answer to the Ist is, that the 
Report was so voluminous, that much time nocesarily elapsed before it could 
be perused by the members of Government, attending at the same time to the 
routine of their official duties. The late Mr. Adam, was also, at that time, 
shortly expected in Calcutta, and the Governor-General was anxious, naturally, 
to obtain the opinion of so experienced a man upon such an important ques- 
tion. The answer to the 2d is, that if the Court had delayed their precipitate 
judgment about a fortnight, they would have found, that not only all evils 
were redressed, but that additional pay and eomJ'urU were granted to' the 
troops ill Arracan.” 

Now, if the troops were denied the comforts and conveniences which were 
always granted to them on former occasions, when they took the field against 
the enemy, does it not strike you that, by attending to their complaints and 
redressing their grievances in the first instance, by yielding to them volun- 
tarily that which you granted to theih afterwards, all the mischief of this la- 
mentable catastrophe miglit have been avoided? and if it might have been 
avoided, and was not, does it not strike you that great blame must attach in 
some quarter, and that we ought to know in what quarter ? The writer then 
proceeds : 

” To the 3d complaint, it is answered, that all comment was omitted, be- 
cause none was required ; tlie case being as clear as possible, and requiring 
no extraordinary intellect (‘ a lino compliment this,’ said Mr. Hume, ‘ to the 
Court of Directors ’) to determine who were to blame and who not. It was 
omitted out of delicacy to Sir E. Paget, who, as a member of the Government, 
must have passed censure on hiimelf and on those immediately responsible 
to him,” 

This lets out rather an awkward secret ; for it intimates that the Report 
censures Sir E» Paget, and those who acted under his orders ; and if that 
gallant officer has any regard lor his character and honour, which are deeply 
implicated by this letter, he must call for the document to which it refers, or 
must sit down under the stigma, which, in spile of all casuistry, it fixes upon 
him. In the whole course of this, and, imleed, of every other transaction, 
which wo are assembled this day to review, 1 see an imperative necessity for 
calling upon the Court to give us farther documents. If blame attaches in 
some quarter, and no man denies that it does — let it attach to the proper per- 
son — let not the innocent be blamed and the guilty go free. If Lord Amherst 
be not guilty, I have done him serious injustice. I am now led to believe 
that blame attaches elsewhere : give me, therefore, the documents which will 
enable me to judge whether that belief is ill or well founded. These are the 
grounds on which I object to the present resolution. The object which I 
^ve in view, is not to condemn Lord Amherst, but to call on the Court of 
Directors to grant me farther papers. I say that we are not in a condition to 
show that the war with the Burmese was on our part unprovoked ; I say that 
we are not in a condition to show that the Burmese had no just cause of com- 
pUint against us ; 1 say that we are not in a condition to approve either of 
K2 
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tho origin or tho conduct of the war ; and I say that this appears even on the 
papers which have already been granted us. 

f think that it will not be disputed that one of tho great duties of an execu- 
tive government is, to provide ample means of sustenance for the troops which 
it despatches upon foreign service, since nothing is more necessary to ensure 
their success than the abundance of such means — nothing more certain to en- 
sure their defeat than the want of them. I recollect that, when a change w'as 
recently made in our commissariat department, the principal reason alleged 
for it was the necessity of supplying the troops with greater rapidity and cer- 
tainty than had hitherto been displayed. Now, I am obliged, by facts which 
have come to my knowledge, to contend that the Bengal army never left its 
cantonments, on its own soil, less amply provided against want than it did 
during this last war, and that much of the disease and disappointment it ex- 
perienced arose from that cause, and from that cause alone. My complaint is 
not that our troops in Ariacan died so much from disease as that they died 
from tho neglect of tho (rovernment, in not furnishing them with the proper 
supplies. I do not say whether Lord Amherst or the Cotnraander-in-Chief of 
the Forces is most culpable for that neglect, but 1 state the fact of its occur- 
rence, in order to ask the Court to postpone its vole on the resolutions now 
before us, until it receives the Report ol that Court of Inquiry which was ap- 
pointed to examine into that very matter. 1 understood that such an outcry 
was raised in India, owing to the shameful and unnecessary want to which the 
array was exposed, that it was utterly impossible to lesist the call for in- 
quiry. I understand that the want led to disease, and disease again to death, 
until, at one time, there could not be mustered, in our whole army in Arracan, 
more than 180 men who were perfectly sound and able to perform military 
dutyi and that, if the Burmese had possessed ordinary enterprize, along with 
the knowledge of that fact, the whole of that aimy must have been cut olf, 
without any chance or possibility of rifscue. This is an important point in 
the consideration of the conduH of the war. I must, therefore, persist iii 
blaming Lord Amherst until I ^now some leason to the contrary. 1I(“ was the 
head of tho Government, and wa.s bound to take precautionary measures, not 
only for tlie military support, but also for the animal sustenance, of the army ; 
and, I say, on behalf of our troops, who exhibited, in that campaign, as much 
gallantly as was ever exhibited by any set of men, that it is imperative upon 
us to inquire fully into the matter, in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
disasters in future. Tho inquiry is one in which not the dead, for their toils 
and sufferings are over, hut the living, tire interested ; and it is on tlieir ac- 
count that I call for those documents which will enable us to understand tho 
series of disasters to which their .dead comrades were exposed. This forms 
another reason why I cannot concur in the vote whicli is proposed to us. 

I have now stated, Sir, what I believe to have been tho conduct of Lord 
Amherst ; let mo now state how different was the conduct of Sir T Monro. 
(Loud cries of hear.) lhave seen statements so honourable to that officer’s 
judgment and humanity, and bearing such strong testimony to the attention, 
precaution, and foresight, with which he provided for the wants of the troops 
which he sent into the Burmese territories, that 1 should do injustice to my 
own feelings if 1 did not mention, his peculiar merits to the Court. Ohl that 
SirT. Monro had been at the head of the British Government when these un- 
fortunate dissentions first took place ! What a different course would he have 
pursued ! Thousands of valuable lives, which were sacrificed by the climate 
and disease, would have been saved for the service of the country. Tho ra- 
pine which is always unavoidable in cases of actual hostilities, would have 
oeen either prevented by the continuance of peace, or considerably repressed 
by his personal influence. I say this because I could wish the Directors not 
to allow any motive of private interest, any feeling of private friendship, or 
any solicitfttion of official personages, to bias them, to send out a man to 
govern India whom they believe, in their consciences, to bo incompetent to 
so arduous a task. Is there any man at that bar, within which you sit, who, 
jit the time he concurred in appointing I,K)rd Amherst to the government of 
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ladia, thought him quali6ed to meet the danger of an extraordinary emer- 
gency ? I have heard that a great diversity of opinion existed among your- 
selves as to the expediency and propriety of his appointment ; and I think 
that you are resposible for the evils which arose from it, not only in tlie sight 
of God, but also in the sight of man. But, if you are responsible in the first 
instance, is not the Court of Proprietors equally responsible in the second 1 
You, the Directors, only act for us, the Proprietors : you are the representa- 
tives of our feelings, and ought to be the guardians of our interests ; and, if 
you neglect your duties, we possess a controlling power, which, on occasion, 
we can exercise over you. (3) If then such scenes, as I have described, arise 
from your electing individuals who are unequal to the arduous oflices they 
are appointed to fill, the blame is not entirely yours ; let us, each of us indi- 
vidually, take the share which belongs to us; let us endeavour, in future, to 
amend the errors into which we have fallen ; let us not look to the party to 
which the candidates for our high situations belong, but to their fitness and 
competency to discharge them ; and let us each, in our individual stations, 
behave as wise, and honest, and disinterested men, in disposing of the pa- 
tronage which we have to bestow. (4-) {Hear, hear, hear.) I know that 
there arc scveial gentlemen now before me, within the bar, who opposed the 
appointment of Lord Amherst to the situation of Governor-General of India ; 
but I also know, as every man who hears me must know, that there were 
others who strenuously supported his appointment ; and those individuals 
must take their share of blame for having done so. I again repeat that we 
are not in a condition to award our approbation to Lord Amherst. I am not 
now speaking of him in his capacity of a private gentleman — T hear from all 
quarters that, in private life, he is a respected and respectable character; but 
the qualities wliich render him so are not all that is wanted in a public func- 
tionary. I believe, in my conscience, that more mischief has been done to 
mankind by ignorance and imbecility than by roguery and init|uity. {Hear, 
hear.) If I look at the evils which have ari'.en from inconsiderate legisla- 
tion ; if I look into the page of either ancient or modem history ; if I turn 
over the great book of human nature, with all its long list of miseries and 
crimes, I find pregnant proof of the correctness of my assertion. 1 believe 
that, if an account current were kept of the mischief occasioned by ignorance, 
on tlic one hand, and by wicked intention, on tiie other, and a balance were 
struck between them, it would appear, that the .sum of human misery, arising 
from ignorance and iinbeeilily, was far greater than that arising from the in- 
tention of men in power to commit acts of depravity and cruelty, (//ear, 
hear.) 

I liave thus, not unnecessarily, I hope, trespassed upon the attention of the 
Court. The question before it is one of paramount importance, and, if the 
vote of this Court be worth any thing, it dciives its value from being given 
with calmness and deliberation. {Hear, hear, hear.) 1 say that I am not 
prepared to give the vote which you require of me ; I have explained, at con- 
siderable length, my reasons for saying so, and, therefore, without occupying 
any more of your time, which I deem unnecessary, as I shall have another op- 
portunity of discussing the affairs of Bhurtpoor, I shall now move, as an Amend- 
ment, that all the words of the original resolution, after the word “ that,” be 
expunged, and the following inserted in their stead : 

” This Court cannot agree to vote its thanks to Lord Amlierst for his con- 
duct ill the war with the Burmese, as the details of the causes and progress of 


(3) Unfortunately this is not the case, aud therefore the utter indifference 
of the Direc'ors to such control. 

(4) The Proprietors have no patronage whatever, as Proprietors ; and if 
they want even a cadetship for a son, must beg it as a favour of one of the 
Directors ; while, in the matter of appointing men to higher stations in India, 
and recaling them when they fail to discharge their duty, the Proprietors of 
India stock are as powerless as can well be imagined. 
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that war are not laid before the Court, to enable it to form a calm and ddlbe- 
rate opinion on such an important subject ; and especially as the 24fth of 
Geo. III., cap. 25, sect. 84, declares, that ‘to pursue schemes of conquest in 
India is repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy, of the British na- 
tion ;* and enacts ‘ that, it shall be unlawful ter the Governor-General in coun- 
cil, of Fort William, without the express authority and concord of the Court 
of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, either to declare or commence hos- 
tilities against any of the Native Princes or States in India, except when hos- 
tilities shall have been commenced, or preparations actually made, for the at- 
tack of the British nation in India of which, in this particular instance, the 
Court has received no satisfactory account ; and, as Lord Amherst did com- 
mence hostilities, and invade the territories of theBurmese Government, with- 
out the authority and concord required by law, this Court cannot award ks 
approbation to his conduct.*’ 

After the motion had been put from the Chair, Mr< Hume again rose to 
make a single observation.— Lest it should be supposed that he wished to im- 
ply censure upon any other individuals than those whose names were men- 
tioned in the Amendment, he thought it necessary to declare, once for all, that 
he wished the (’ourt to suspend its judgment upon their merits until it was put 
in possession of further information. 

Sir .John Malcolm and Dr. J. B. Gilchrist rose together to address the 
Court, but Sir John Malcolm having first gained the Chairman’s attention, 
was directed to proceed. He declared that he came to the consideration of 
this question with the utmost impartiality, as he had neither had leisure nor 
opportunity to read the voluminous documents which had been prepared for 
the perusal of the proprietors. 

Dr. Gilchrist here declared, that he was intitled to bo heard before Sir 
John Malcolm, as ho rose for the purpose of seconding the Amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend, the member for Aberdeen. After he had been com- 
pelled to silence, by calls for Sir John Malcolm to proceed, 

Sir John Malcolm continued his address. — He merely rose to say, that, 
though there were many points in the speech of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen in which they must all agr(*(*, there were also several against which he 
felt it necessary to enter his most solemn protest. He felt himself impera- 
tively called upon by the course which the hon. Member had pursued, in re- 
ferring so often to his recent publication, to declare his own views of his own 
statements, and to show how very widely they differed from those which the 
hon. Member had thought proper to take of them. The impressions on his 
mind were deliberately made, and as deliberately given to the public ; and, 
if he recollected any thing of the words in which ho expressed them, by no 
means warranted the conclusions which the hon. Member has deduced from 
them. He did not complain of the hon. Member for deducing such conclu- 
sions ; on the contrary, he had every reason to thank him for the kind and 
generous manner in wliich he had spoken of what he (Sir John Malcolm^ had 
written. He must, however, state, in his own justification, that he haa con- 
fined himself, in his work, to facts, and that he pretended to nothing more 
than to record those facts faithfully. In the first place, he must declare that, 
in his opinion, nothing could be more fair to Lord Amherst than to dispose, at 
once, of the circumstances which related to the settling of the Mugh emi- 
grants on the .Chittagong frontier. As to the faults committed in locating 
them there, if faults tliey were to be called, surely they were the errors of 
humanity ; and errors of that description were, as the hon. Member had well 
observed, such as every one of them would be inclined to pardon. He might 
be wrong in the opinion which he entertained on that subject, but he certainly 
could not concur in approbation of this policy, which placed them so near to 
that particular frontier. 

The gallant General then proceeded to detail the circumstances under 
which the Mugh emigrants sought the protection of the British Government, 
and asserted his l^lief that, after they had obtained a place of refuge in onr 
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doroinions, they were guilty of atrocities of the most appalling description. 
We settled them where we thought that they would become more clviliaed 
and humane, but they disappointed our expectations, and, instead of cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace, committed the most unjustifiable depredations on the 
inhabitants of the Burmese territories. Every thing was done by the British 
Government to repress and prevent these disorders, but, from the impenetra- 
ble nature of their country, which was one entire jungle, our efforts were uot 
as successful as we wished. The Mughs, however, did not confine their de- 
predations to the Burmese — they committed them also upon the inhabitants of 
Chittagong, and thus became, not our subjects, but our rebels. We had, in 
consequence, made a boundary alliance with the Burmese Government, which 
enabled us to introduce Burmese troops, to put down their disturbances and 
depredations. That tliose measures were not perfectly successful — that the 
Mugh emigrants still occasioned irritation to the Burmese Government — that 
the Burmese Government complained of them, and complained of them re- 
peatedly to the British Authorities, were facts which, ho believed, could not 
be contradicted. It was impossible, liowever, that we, knowing the horrible 
cruelty with which the Burmese Government had treated those unfortunate 
emigrants, could abandon them entirely to its power and disposal. A sense of 
what was due to justice led us to repress their outrages with a strong hand— 
but a sense of what was due to humanity , forbade us to deliver those who were 
guilty of them, up to the Burmese. Whatever mischief they might commit, 
the original sin of the whole transaction rested with those who had compelled 
them to emigrate, in a body of forty or fifty thousand men, and to resolve 
never to return to their own country. The language which they had used, in 
throwing themselves on the protection of our officers, was too extraordinary to 
be ever forgotten : “ Return to Arracaii wo eannot. If you choose to slaugliter 
us here, we are ready to die ; but if, by force, you drive us away, we will 
go and dwell in the jungles of the Great Mountains, and will seek, in them, 
that shelter which they afford to the lion and the tiger.” Could we have for- 
gotten the direful neco'isity which produced this language, we sliould have 
soon been compelled to make the discovery, that, on our i‘ast(*rn frontier, th« 
petty Rajahs, who had neillu-r the power nor the disposition to make encroach- 
ments, had all of them been swept away by a proud and ambitious Govern- 
ment, which was, at once, ignorant of our strength and foolishly vain of 
its own. 

Lord Minto, than whom a more moderate man never lived, was so well 
aware of the trilling importance which the Burmese attached to the preserva- 
tion of friendly relations with us, that he more than once declared it to be'hiS 
opinion, that a war with them must happen before long. He would not carry 
on an account current of the atrocities which were committed by the Burmese 
on the one side, and by the Mugh emigiants on the other — but this he would 
say, paradoxical as it might appear, that, in our efforts to preserve the pcaca 
between them, we had not been as cruel as we ought to Itavc 1 ecu. (//car, 
^ar.) He made that as.sertion upoixlue deliberation. When ho met men, 
who imbrued their hands in blood without hesitation, and inaile no scruple of 
sacrificing human life to obtain a paltry, and, perhaps, a transitory, advantage, 
he was not for treating them with any excess of Immanily. Ho contended 
that many great statesmen had acted upon the same pi incijde, and especially 
in countries where barbarism appeared to form the law and the custom of the 
land. We had, however, followed a diffeient policy ; we had shown forbear- 
ance where we ought to have displayed severity ; and, under such circum- 
stances, could the hon. Member be surprised at seeing that there was, on the 
part of the Burmese Government, a growing spirit of aggression. 

Mr. Hume. — I did not say that there was any such spirit in the Burmesi 
Government. 

Sir .loHN Malcolm.— N o, but I say that there was, and 1 am ready t® 
prove it. 

Mr. Hu54».~All t can say is, that if you do, your own book say* tbe 
<Jont«iry. 
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Sir John Malcolm contended that the growing spirit of aggression was 
visible in every act of the Burmese Government. In its conduct, it became 
more arrogant, in its letters more insulting. Its ministers threatened, and its 
agents intrigued against us. Its intention to excite a confederacy of the 
Mahratta States against us was scarcely disguised from us, and was only frus- 
trated by not pennitting its Ambassadors to advance, as they desired, to 
Benares. It was not always practicable, either in public or private quarrels, 
to look to the original causes of them ; and in this particular instance he must 
say, that Lord Amherst, to whom their vote of that day was limited, ought 
only to be considered responsible for the state in which he found the quarrel 
between the British and the Burmese Governments, and not for the causes 
which led to it originally. In his humble opinion, Lord Amherst was bound 
to consider them no further than they were connected with the general inte- 
rests of the state with whose administration he was charged. , 

With regard to the observations, which the hon. Menjber had made respect- 
ing the propriety of limiting our operations against the Burmese to boundary 
warfare, he would merely declare, that from all he had seen of that species of 
warfare, it was one in which it was not for the interest of the British Govern- 
ment to engage. The British Government must not speak, but act ; it must 
look at once through every question ; it must say at once to its adversaries, 
“ I will take such and such measures, if you do not desist from your present 
offensive proceedings ; ” and it must always be prepared to perform what 
it said, (//ear, hear, hear.) Lord Amherst, in proceeding on the policy 
which he found in operation on his arrival in India, was bound to follow up 
by war the declarations which had been made against the Burmese. He 
(Sir John Malcolm) fully agreed with that excellent man Lord Minto, that 
war must sooner or later have taken place with the Burmese ; and he was 
fully convinced that if it had not taken place two years ago, it must have oc- 
curred before the next five years had drawn to a close. (Hear, hear.) The 
Burmese had never had an opportunity of measuring their strength with ours, 
they despised tlio Native powers whom we had conquered, and had, therefore 
formed an erroneous idea both of their own strength and of ours. A severe 
lesson was therefore necessary to inspire them with a sense of their own 
weakness and of our superiority. With regard to the war itself, he must beg 
leave to remind the hon. Member that it bore not the slightest analogy or 
resemblance to that with the Pindarries. The Pindarries were a set of mi- 
gratory ruffians and plunderers, whereas the Burmese formed a state which 
had sent regular representatives to us to treat about different matters. He 
admitted that both Lord Minto and Lord Hastings had evaded a war with the 
Burmese by every means in their power ; and it. was perhaps that very cir- 
cumstance which rendered war inevitable on the late dissentions. As to 
limiting the war to tlie mere local defence of barriers, he had only one word 
to say — of all the different species of Indian warfare with which he was ac- 
quainted, none was so expensive as that of frontier warfitre, none so unlikely 
to forward the military fume and character of Great Britain. He should ever 
contend, that Lord Amherst, having once commenced the war, acted rightly 
in prosecuting it as he did. The hon. Member had asked the Court with 
great apparent confidence, whether any prudent officer would ever have 
thought of sending troops to Bangoon during the continuance of the monsoon ? 
He was not bound to tell the hon. Member what he himself would have done 
had he been with that expedition ; but this he (Sir John Malcolm) would tell him, 
that he would not have ventured with such scanty details as the hon. Member 
possessed, to say that this or that measure was impolitic and improper. He 
knew from experience, that the determination of officers was often ruled on 
the spot by a thousand circumstances, which could not be communicated to 
didant readers. He could not tell what information they might have had 
which it might be deemed prudent to withhold from the public at large. He 
could not tell whether the rivers might not have been deemed practicable for 
a coup-de-main on the principal towns in the Burmese empire. It might have 
been his own opinion before the - commencement of the war, that the fell of 
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Rangoon would lead to a speedy tennination of it ; and he might, like others^ 
have been deceived in that expectation. The lion. Member had alhided to 
the blunders made by the British Government at tiome in the management of 
the expedition to Walchcren. If such errors could take place respecting an 
island so near our own shores, surely the hon. Member might make some 
allowance for'similar errors in Indian warfare. If we had been disappointed 
in our expectations of advantage from the capture of Rangoon, was that suflll- 
cient to make ns look with disapprobation upon every enterprize which fol- 
lowed it ? We had seen several of the great men whose images stood in that 
(Jourt, fail in their first enterprize, and yet succeed afterwards. — Was such 
failure, he would ask, ever remembered as a blot upon their characters ? Cer- 
tainly not ; and he would therefore ask the hon. Member, in common fairness, 
to extend that indulgence to Lord Amlierst which he would deem it unjust to 
withhold from any other ofheer? Whatever the hon. Member might presume 
to do, he (Sir J. Majcolm) would not piesume to say, that the season of tho 
monsoon was not the most proper season during which to send our troops to 
Rangoon ; for he saw clearly, that if the time for military operations had 
been lost during the fair wea^jther, instead of the foul, he should have been 
tauntingly asked, why he had not sent them to Rangoon during the foul 
weather, in order that they might be ready to take advantage of the fair 
weather when it arrived? The hon. Member, from the eommencement to the 
close of his speech, had been perpetually calling for papers, had repeatedly 
complained that the information giien In the thirteen folio volumes laid before 
the Proprietors was not sufficient for his purpose, and had over and over again 
declared, that the want of necessary information was his reason for not con- 
curring in the present vole. Now, he could have wished that the hon. Mem- 
ber would have suspended his condemnation on I hi* very same account that he 
suspended his approbation. For if the Court had not sufficient grounds to 
applaud fiOrd Amherst, neither had it sufficient to condemn him ; and indeed 
some points of the hon. Member’s speech reminded him of what was called in 
their common country “ Jedburgh Justice,” by which a man was hung first 
and tried afterwards. (A Untyh.) He was sorry to hear the subject of Bar- 
rackpoor introduced by tho hon. Member into the debate of that day. Tho 
freedom of discussion, which no mtui valued more highly than he did, (6) would 
not let him call the hon. Member to older ; but bis hon. Friend, if be might be 
permitted to use that title, would allow him to say, that in introducing that 
topic, he had wandered completely out of the record. His hon. Friend could 
not say whether it was on Lord Amherst, his (Council, or the Commander-in- 
Chief that he ought to en fix his censure; and every thing that he did say, 
respecting any of them, was marvellously inconclusive. As a military man, 
he would assert, that the (lOvernor-General could have nothing more to say 
to him whilst he was in command of a regiment, because it was under his ^the 
Governor-Generars) eye, than he would have to say were it a thousand miles 
from him ; and as to Sir E. Paget, God forbid that the Court should come to 
any conclusion detrimental to the character of so distinguished an officer, on 
the mere hasty assertion of a private letter. Let them consider calmly the 
anxious situation in which that officer was placed. Those, who had been in 
the midst of a mutinous soldiery, who know the danger of an improper speech, 
look, or gesture, and who considered the necessity of acting with promptitude 
and decision, would not pronounce harshly on what an officer of character did 
in such circumstances. With resjiect to the general order, which was issued 
after the mutiny was quelled, it appeared to him that his hon. Friend had as- 
sumed as facts, certain circumstances which were not home out by any evi- 
dence which he had yet seen. Ills lion. Friend had told the Court, that the 


(5) That is, when Sir John Malcolm is himself a complainant against the 
measures of Government ; but not when other persons dare to arraign the 
conduct of their superiors ; for then Sir John Malcolm has declared freedom 
of discussion to be fraught with evils and dangers ! 
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Native officers were loyal to a man, and that they had rallied round their 
European officers, when called upon to do so by their allegiance to the Com- 
pany. Now he (Sir J. JV[ah:olm) must give the Government of India credit 
for acting with common prudence, and would therefore surmise, that certain 
facts had been laid before it, which had not come to their knowledge. Whilst 
he admitted the right of his hon. Friend to call upon all occasions for proper 
information, (6) ho must still contend, that he had no right to demand the publi- 
cation of all the secret papers of Government. Pie would suppose a case, in 
which such publication would be productive of the most dangerous conse- 
quences. He would suppose that a regiment had mutinied—- that tlie mutiny 
had been suppressed — that a committee of officers had been appointed to exa- 
mine into the causes and progress of it — that they hod discovered that the 
mutinous spirit was widely spread through the whole army— and that they 
were all unanimous as to the danger of encouragingthat spirit, by making the 
knowledge of its existence public. Would his hon. Friend, in such a case, 
demaad the publication of the report made by the examining ollicers ? (7) The 
case which he had just put was not altogether mere matter of supposition. 
He had himself been a member of the commission which was appointed to exa- 
mine into the mutiny at Vellore, and had been appointed to draw up its report 
with the assistance of another officer. What did the hon. J\Ieraber think was 
the advice which they gave to Government on that occasion? It was this: “ Stop 
your commission instantly — inquire no further — you are sitting upon gunpow- 
der — it is your fate to be there, and you will incur less danger in remaining 
where you are than in publishing what will spread far and wide the disloyalty of 
your army. ’'(81 The Government adopted Ihe advice which was suggested to it, 
for it was well aware that the spirit of defection would increase most rapidly, 
if it were once officially declared that it was in existence. He would ask the 
hon. Member to apply the reasoning upon that mutiny, to the present case, 
and to consider whether it might not justify the withholding for the present 
of the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

As to the violation of the Acts of Parliament made to prevent our Indian 
Government from indulging in schemes of aggrandisement and conquest, 
those who knew Ids opinions on that subject, and unfortunately, perhaps, 
they had been become too well known, would pardon him if he abstained 
from saying more than a single word. This war was forced upon Lord 
Amherst by the concurrence of uncontrollable events, just as former wars 
were compelled upon his predecessors. He should now conclude with 
thanking them for the patient and attentive hearing with which they had 
indulged him, and with stating, that he had one principle diametically 
opposite to that which had been avowed by the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 
That hon. Gentleman had called upon the Court to withhold its approbation 
from their executive body, until all the Proprietors individually and collectively 
had had the requisite papers laid before them. He (Sir John Malcolm) was 
a great friend to discussion, and appreciated its value both in that Court and 
elsewhere, (9) but he must be forgiven for saying that he did, in this instance, 


(1^) That is, such information as the Directors think proper to give, which 
will not include any thing that tends to cast censure on the acts of their Go- 
vernment. 

(7) Undoubtedly ; because the very universality of the dissatisfaction would 
show that there were strong grounds for its existence ; and the removal of 
these grounds, which would undoubtedly follow such publicity, would most 
probably remove the dissatisfaction itself. 

(8) Here, then, at least, the fact is published ; and as the debate will be 
read in India, every one may know it now. It is a mere question of 
time, therefore ; and the Barracknoor mutiny has now been sufficiently quelled 
to make the publication of the Report on it, as safe as this declaration of Sir 
John Malcolm on that of Vellore. 

(0) However often Sir John Malcolm may repeat this, while his speeches 
ttpainst the freedom of discussion in Indie remain on record, no one will give 
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think that his hem. Friend's opposition was carried to the extreme. His 
hoB. Friend refused all confidence to the Court of Directors. He (Sir John 
Malcolra) pursued another course : when his information was incomplete, ho 
should think himself irrational and absurd if he could not gi?e his confidenco 
to the Directors whom he had himself appointed to their important trusts. 
With this impression on his mind, he should give his corditd concurrence to 
the resolutions which they had proposed. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — I am desirous of saying a few words in support of the 
Amendment, but I can assure the Court, that it requires some courage to 
stand up and deliver sentiments which are in opposition to those of the great 
majority here ; I, however, feel it my duty to pursue this course. “ There 
is a tide in the affairs of men,” and, unless we are prudent, we may be turned 
by the course into an abyss of misfortune. Such has been the fate of greater 
and more powerful Governments than that of British India. The lust of do- 
minion was observable in the acts of the British Government, in all parts of 
the world. We are about to lay hands on Portugal — we have already seized 
upon a great part of the Ionian Isles, and we have exhibited similar conduct 
in almost every part of the world. The country is, at the present moment, 
placed in the situation of Janus of old, looking two ways at once. We are 
called upon to contemplate a retrospective war — that fini.'.hed in India ; and a 
prospective war — that about to commence in the Peninsula. Now, with re- 
spect lo the question before the Court, I say, that if we express our approba- 
tion of the late war, and of tlie manner in which it was conducted, without 
further investigation, we shall be acting in a blindfold and precipitate manner. 
We shall not do justice to ourselves, nor, do I think, we shall do justice to 
the noble Lord, to whom the re.^olulioii refers. Most of the topics introduced 
by the Mover of the Amendment, meet with my entire concurrence ; but I 
shall not attempt to enter into any detail on those subject.^, in an assembly 
which manifests so much impatience. My hon. Friend was justified in com- 
plaining of the want of proper information relative to the subject before us. 
I went to the room where the papers are placed, for the perusal of Proprie- 
tors, and such a mass of documents— such a jungle — such a wilderness of 
papers, was actually enough to shake the stoutest heart. (A laugh,) But, 
from even this heap of papers, I have been able to perceive that the late war 
was unjustifiable in its origin, The island of .Shapoorco, which was the sub- 
ject of dispute, is out of the Company’s boundaries. A Imatman, it appears, 
was sliot by the Burmese, whilst passing through the Island. What was it 
becoming in the Governor-General to do thereupon? He ought to have re- 
monstrated with the Burmese Authorities, and, if he could not have obtained 
redress for the outrage, there would have been no great harm in sending a 
ship of war to Rangoon ; but I do not think he was justified in entering upon 
an expensive war. This is my impression at the present moment, but I 
think our information on the subject is incomplete. So important a question 
as that before the Court, ought not to be disposed of without due deliberation. 

I would wish to know how many of the Proprietors have looked at the papers. 
The thinness of the Court is also remarkable. When a candidate offers him- 
self for the Direction, we can muster iii thousands, though, upon a question of 
such importance as the present, the attendance is far from numerous. (10) ^ 

him credit for any profession of attachment to this freedom, either here or 
elsewhere. 

(10) The reason of this is plain. Almost all the voters for candidates who 
aspire to Uie Direction have something to hope for, from the success of the 
particular individual whom they wisli to see seated in the Direction. Cadet- 
ships, writerships, appointments, contracts, jobs, all these operate upon their 
hopes and fears ; but whether a war be just or unjust, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, affects no Proprietor of India stock in his pecuniary interests : he gets his 
per cent, dividend if InAidn wars are ever so umust or ruinous, and ne gets 
no more let them be ever so just or profitable. Why, therefore, should, he 
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Again I beg to impress upon the Court that the spirit of conquest, wliich ani- 
mates the British Government in India, will lead to lamentable results. If we 
refer to the history of ancient times, we find, that the overthrow of the Roman 
empire was owing to the extension of its territory. The provinces became 
too remote from the seat of government, and, at length, the immense empire 
grew unmanageable. Our situation in India is fast assimilating to this. We 
are placed in this extraordinary situation, that, to go forward is dangerous — 
to recede is worse, and, to stand still is impossible. Under such circum- 
stances, the Executive had a difiicult duty to perform ; at the same time, I do 
not think Lord Amherst was justified in the course which he has pursued, 
particularly as it appears to me, that he has acted in the teeth of an Act of 
Parliament. I think that, if hi^ Lordship had satisfied himself with sending 
only a single vessel of the Bombay Marine to Rangoon, it would have brought 
the Burmese Government to its senses. It is only to tin* resolution respect- 
ing Lord Amherst that I object. With the others, which convey appiobation 
to the oifieers and troops, 1 fully concur. Indeed I am willing to go farther 
than is proposr'd — I wtmld give them solid pudding instead ol empty praise. 
I would rmnoye the impb'asant ditfenmee which exists between their pay and 
that of thi' civil service, by paying them in sicca rupees. Wo ought to thank 
our good fortune for the manner in which the* war has terminated, rather than 
the prudence and foresight of thost* who cotuhict<*d it, If it had not been for 
good fortune, wo should, in nine instances out often, of our Indian wars, have 
been losers. It is said that “ the Devil takes care of his own and cer- 
tainly, in this war, he has taken care of us. {A laugh.) No Proprietor pre- 
sent would, if he were on a. jury, give a verdict, upon even the most trifling 
case, without a full knowledge of all the eiicumstances connected with it. I 
hope we shall not act with less eirctiiiispection in a matter of snch importance 
as this. 1 would ask, whether more than 20 Proprietors, out of the 2000 
which comjiose the body, have reail the papms on the subject, and understand 
tliem wlien they have lead them ? Instead of presenting us with such a mass 
of papers, tlie Directors should order a faithlul abstract of their contents to 
be made. A person might find time to read that ; but, with respect to the 
papers, there were not many who could do so. It is understood, that some 
individuals, in the Court of Directors, dissented from the resolution before 
us ; who those individuals are we have no means of knowing. In that respect, 
their situation differs, materially, from mine. I ooine forward openly to op- 
pose this resolution, and, by so doing, I expose myself to all the injury which 
TiOrd Amherst, or his friends, have it in their power to do me. My conduct, in 
this Court, has already acquired me the enmity of some persons. I hold in 
my hand a libel upon me, contained in the Bengal Government Gazette. Ido 
not say, however, that Lord Amherst sanctioned this libel. It is here stated, 
that I know nothing of the languages of India — that I cannot impart the least 
information on those .subjects — and that the cadets, whom I teach, cannot be 
understood in India. These are known to be untruths. (Hear, hear.) Let 
any of my pupils be placed before a Lascar, or a Sepoy, and see whether they 
will not bo understood. This libel, I have reason to think, has originated in 


waste his time in fruitless attendances, where nothing is to be gained by his 
presence, his speeches, or his vote? No I he reserves himself for elections, 
wlien he will come to town from 300 miles distance, to be present in the ballot- 
ting-room ; because a good thing may reward him for his trouble ; and he will 
oblige his particular friend, the candidate, so essentially, that though no pro- 
mises are actually exacted, he may be able to tell him at some future time 
the undeniable truth, that “ one good turn deserves another.” Th# cure for 
this evil would be, to let the dividends on India stock be according to the 
actual profit or loss of the I’orapany’s trade and revenue ; and then we should 
see crowded courts and hot contentious, when the issue of a measure or a de- 
bate would affect the fortunes of Proprietors to the extent of two or three per 
cent, on their capital, There is no other lever by which the ponderous mass 
appears capable of being moved. 
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vhat has passed in this Court. It is calculated to injure iny literary properly, 
on whieh I have expended 10,000/. It is to such attacks as these that 1 ex- 
pose myself, by coming forward in this Court: say the libellers--“ Mr. 
Hume has made such and such a motion, and Doctor Cilchrist has seconded 
it — wo must tell the world that his books and his method of teaching are 
bad.” 

To come forward under such circumstances, and to face mccetings like 
this, requires no ordinary degree of courage. 1, however, feel it my duty 
to say, laying my hand upon my heart, that I cannot conscientiously give a 
vote of unqualified approbation to Lord Amherst, and I glory in the idea 
that there are some persons behind Ihe bar, who entertain sentiments similar 
to mine. Nobody knows who they are ; but here I stand openly to avow 
my opinions. So far as I have been able to examine Ihe papews, I can find 
no justification for commencing the war, except such as the wolf in the fable 
offers for his attack upon the lamb. 'I'ho Burmese fiovernment appears to 
have bi'on placed in | recisely the same situation as the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, whom we are defending at the present moment. I second the Amendment, 
because I think we have not at present before us sufficient information to au- 
thorise us whether to apjiroveor condemn. 

Col. ST^^Mop^: and Mr. K. Jai kson rose at the sain ' moment; when the 
Chairman calling upon Mr. Jackson, the gallant Colonel gave way. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— I hope the hon. Proprietor will excuse mo for taking 
precedence of him, as I have already gi\en way to the hon. Baronet, (Sir 
J. Malcolm.) I rejoice that I did .so. 1 heard his speech with much pleasure, 
and the only fault that I find with him is, that he forbore to give a decided 
opinion upon one' very impoitant point, although he said enough to satisfy 
us as to what his opinion really was. We are called upon to express our 
opinion upon a question of the highest moment, not only to the noble indi- 
vidual to whom the resolution lefeis, but also to the Court of Directors and 
ourselves. I do not think the hon. Piopiietor who lately addies.sod the Court, 
i? judified in withholding the expression of his ojiinion on the ground that he 
has not re id the papers. I think it is the worst of apologies to say, that one 
has not applied one’s industry to the means which have bemi alt’ordedto us of 
coming to a light conclusion. In December last, a losolution wa.s submitted 
to this Court, having for its object the recal of liord Amherst. I opposed 
that resolution, notwitiistandingtbe great respect 1 entertain for the characters 
of those by whom it was submitted to our consideration. 1 .said it would bo 
unjust to agree to a resolution which must for ever destroy and blast the fame 
of the individual alluded to, until we had better means of coming to a right 
and honest judgment, than we then possessed. Under this feeling, I moved 
for the production of all papers which had been received relative to the war. 
This motion was opposed by the Chairman, upon grounds which I had no 
right to complain of. Ho stated that the papers had come under the obser- 
vation of the Secret C.'ominittee only — that 21 Directors, whom wo had elected 
under the idea that they were perfectly competent to fulfil the duties of their 
office, w ere as ignorant of the cruitents of those papers as 1, or any other man 
could be, the Secret Commilteo being bound by oath, not to reveal one iota 
of information without the permission of the Board of Control. What could 
be the reason why the Board of (hmtrol did not sooner relieve the Secret 
Committee from their oaths? Was it the object of Government, with that 
adroitness which is imputed to it, to teach the world how few persons were 
necessary to manage the affairs of the Hast India (Company, with the view of 
curtailing some of gur privileges when next we shall have occasion to apply 
for the renewgl of our charter. Be that as it may, we are now in po.ssession 
of the papers, and the hon. Propiietor who spoke last, has not, I think, of- 
fered a fair excu.se for not being able to come to a decision at the present 
moment, by saying that he was lost in a wilderness of papers, and had time 
to look them over only cursorily. He ought to have perused them carefully, 
in order to ascertain whether or not they justified the vote of approbation 
proposed to the Governor-General. 
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My hon. Friend who moved the amendment, has put the question in a fair 
and manly way. lie contends, that unless it can be shown that the war was 
just and necessary, wisely planned and ably executed, and lastly, terminated 
An a manner beneficial to the Company, as the resolution purports it to have 
been, it becomes us to refuse the vote of approbation. With all humility, 
1 conceive it not to be out of my power to show that the war was 
just, necessary, and inevitable; and, under such circumstances of difli- 
culty, as military history presents no instance of, wisely planned and con- 
ducted ; and I put it to the common sense of any man, whether the result can 
be otherwise than beneficial. There is no merit due to him who discovers 
that the island which was the cause of the, late war is a worthless piece of 
ground. That fact is fairly admitted in the correspondence of the Governor- 
General. Nevertheless, tliouffh worthless in itself, this island became va^ 
luable in reference to a point of national ri{?lit and honour, and it was neces- 
sary either that we should lay ourselves at the feet of the most arrogant, pow- 
erful, and, up to that time, victorious people, who had ever opposed us in 
India, or assert our right to this territory. 

Let us see how the question of our right to this island stood. It appears 
to have been long in our possession, and according to the general rule of in- 
terpreting landed propeily, it is proved to be within our boundary by sea 
marks, as indisputable as any thing which in this country constitutes a land 
mark. The war began in 1823, and the intelligence arrived in this country 
in November of that year, yet it was not till July 182.5, that the Court of 
Directors called upon the authorities in India, to slate specifically what con- 
stituted our right to the island of Shapooree. That call produced from Lord 
Amherst a most masterly exposition of the whole question. Only tliat it would 
occupy too much time, I would read the whole of this paper, for nothing more 
important could be brought under the notice of the Court. Ilis Lordsliip states 
that we had possession of the island in 1790, and granted a lease to a person 
who undertook to clear it. Helcrence is made to a memorandum of this 
lease. In 1801, it was measured by order of the Government, again in 1809, 
and again in 18Id. All these acts indicated that the possession was in us. 
But we have the best of all authority for proving that the island belonged to 
us — namely, the authority of our adversaries. In the answer which the 
Rajah of Arracan made to the remonstrances of our Government, he stated 
that the island belonged to him because it was an a[)pendage to the four 

great cities of Bengal, Moorshedabad, Chittagong, Dacca, and , which 

were his. Now, if those great cities, which, as the papers say, have been in 
our possession from the tunc we have held Bengal, belong to the Rajah of 
Arracan, and consequently to his victorious masters, the Bunnese, there 
can be little doubt that Shapooree also belongs to them ; but if, as is well 
known to be the case, the cities in question, over wliich we have long exer- 
cised undisputed possession, belong to us, so must also of necessity the 
Island of Shapooree, upon our adversaries’ own showing. 

What were the circumstances which caused the question of right to the 
island to be first agitated ? I think they exhibited a premeditated design on 
the part of the Burmese. One of our vessels happened to anchor off the 
island, and a boatman who went on shore was shot dead. Remonstrances 
were made against the aggression. Who was it said, that the first step our 
Government should have taken, was to remonstrate ? Remonstrances were 
made from every legitimate authority to every legitimate authority ; and I 
will presently read the answer given to those remonstrances. In tnc mean- 
time we took possession of the island, placed a thousand men there, whom 
we afterwards thought proper to withdraw on account of an attack of sick- 
ness.' One of the letters from the Indian Government, dated the 22d of Oc- 
tober, contains the answer of the Rajah to our remonstrances. He there 
states, thM the stockade which we had formed on the island, had been de- 
stroyed by his orders, and that, if we reconstructed it, h6 would cause it to 
be taken by force, adding, that if we endeavoured to retake the island he 
would invade Bengal. This must not be called mere gasconade; be did 
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inyade the British territory ''yith an amiy of 5000 men, and cut off our out- 
post, which the hon. Proprietor who moved the amendment, says was sacri- 
ficed for want of proper support. It was one of those unfortunate accidents 
of war which ^t is impossible to foresee and avoid. The detachment had 
already received orders to retire on Chittagong, which, if they had obeyed 
with more alacrity, would have placed them in safety. Under these circum- 
stances I say, and I speak in the presence of an hon. and learnwl Proprietor, 
who can correct me if 1 am wrong, that we were justified in commencing war 
upon every principle of national law, and that it likewise comes under the 
description of a defensive war, for a Government is warranted in commencing 
hostile operations as soon as it it^ satisfied that it is the intention of another 
power to invade its territory. Now what are the state of the facts ? Here 
is an island which has been in our possession ever since 1790, which we have 
repeatedly scourged, granted a lease of, and all at once it is claimed by 
another power, which assembles an army of 15,000 men to enforce its preten- 
sions and actually invades our dominions. 

My hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) stated that our previous conduct towards the 
Burmese uas such as to justify their aggression. He ought to have recol- 
lected that, according to his own showing even, all cause of heart-burning 
between them and us had ceased for a considerable time, not le.ss than three 
years, previous to their aggivssion with respect to Hhapoorce. But taking 
for granted all that my hon. Friend stated, we will suppo.se, for the 
sake of argument, that great irritation existed in the minds of the Burmese ; 
that they were worked up to such a pitch that they wi're scarcely able 
to control their passions; that, in .short, they were in a state resembling 
a volcano or a magazine of gunpowder, which is ('Xpected every instant 
to explode ; are we to condemn the man who anticipated the explosion, 
which, on my hon. Friend’.s own showing, was about to take place, and 
might have involved us in destruction ? I must, however, charge my hon. 
Friend with having stated only one side of the (pu'stion. He has dwelt much 
upon our aggressions against the Burmese, but he has omilted to give us any 
account of their conduct. Language cannot describe the barbarous and mon- 
strous cruelties committed by those devils in human foim upon every nation, 
whom they comiuored. They overran our territories and exercised the most 
unbounded cruelties upon those who had fled from their power. My hon. 
Friend complains that we cnielly gave up a number of those refugees to tho 
Burmese. Tho facts of the case are these ; the Burmese Invaded our territory, 
and with an insolence which a much humbler nation than we are could not 
have brooked, declared that unless certain offensive parties were given up to 
them they would overrun our territory. Our (iovernment replied that it 
Would not treat with them in any way whilst a Burmese foot remained upon 
British ground. The Burmese force was consequently withdrawn. Inquiries 
were then made respecting the delinipients, ami finding that they were threo 
notorious robbers who ought to be given up by any one country to another, 
they were accordingly surrendered. I now, having advanced so far, take the 
liberty to draw this conclusion from the premises which I have advanced, that 
tho war we undertook against the Burmese was just and necessary, and that 
we should have lowered ourselves in the opinion of tho Native Powers if wo 
we had not e ntered upon it at the time we did. 

Then comes the question, was the war wisely conducted ? Upon this point, 

I confess, I do not feel myself so competent to give a decided opinion. I de- 
fer much to the judgment of the British Government, who approve so highly 
of the manner in which it was carried on, that as a mark of their approba- 
tion they have added the name of “Arracan” to his Lordship’s title. My 
own opinion, perhaps, is, that the war should have been a maritime one. 
I^rd Amherst in his letter states, what is now universally admitted, that there 
was no such effectual way of stopping the enemy’s march as by seizing upon 
their principal seaport, namely Rangoon. Reasoning prospectively from 
^hat his Lordship states to hrtve resulted from the possession of Ran- 
goon, I think I have a right to assume, that similar results would huTS 
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ensued from a more extended course of operations of the same chai-acler ; 
namely, of maritime warfare. Lord Amherst attributes to the possession of 
Rangoon, that it compelled the enemy to withdraw the army with which 
they were overrunning Assam. By holding Rangoon we padlocked them as 
it were. It was as if an enemy should have possession of Portsmouth. Tf 
instead (if attempting to maich a large army through Assam and Cachar, we 
had gone on at once to Amerapoora, I am convinced that the war would 
have been concluded at a tithe of the loss of money and of human life which 
it has cost. It was the possession of Rangoon which prevented the Burmese 
from overrunning the territory of Bengal. Already trepidation was felt at 
Calcutta similar to that which prevailed i.-w London in 174-5, when the Pre- 
tender was within 140 miles of the capital. The enemy had beaten a de- 
tachment of our troops, and were preparing to improve their progress by 
rendering it nece‘>sary foi them to bring all their forces to a central point. 
After we were in possession of Baiigooii, about 50,000 men invested the lines, 
but we succeeded in healing Ihoin oil easily. It was in conseipietice of our 
going so eaily in the season to Kangoon, that the enemy weie prevented 
from offering a sti on ‘,er opposition to us. If we had not gone there at that 
time we could not have been able to obtain pos^t'ssion of the place without a 
much grearer loss than we sulfen'd. 'I'his I think is evident from the eireum- 
tance, that we atlei wards succo(vlod in beiting off 50.000 ot the enemy. I 
am willing, however, to concur entirely willi what is stated in the resolution 
concerning the management of the war. I will not set any lloating idea whirh 
I may entertain of the superior eflicacy of a maritime war, against the opinion 
of persons who are much belter qualified to form a correct opinion on suen a 
subject than I am. The manner in which the war was planned, seems to 
have been approved of by all parlies. (II) 

Then comes the question, was the war canied on in a wise and statesman- 
like manner? Of all questions, those which iiiteiot the sympathies of the 
human heart, are the most dilhcult to 1 1 cat with calmness and dbliberatiori, 
Arracan, we know, has been the charnel house of many of oiir tioops. It is 
difficult to aiguc against appeals to tlie feelings, but they must be resisted as 
other prcjudieesaie resisted. I know not the man nor his connections, neither 
does Im know me or mine. My approbation of him is the result of the most 
industrious reading of the papeis which have been laid befoio us at the ex- 
pense of many iiiijiorlant eiigageiiionts. I fell myself bound in honour to 
make myself as much master of the case, as indiisliy would enable me. AV ith 
respect, then, to the qu(‘.stion, vvhelher the troops ought to have been sent to 
Rangoon at about the middle of the favourable season, when it was w ell 
known that shortly alter their arrival the rainy season would set in? What 
would have been the consequences if this measure had not been resolved 
upon? If our tro(jps had not gone at that precise period to Rangoon, Chit- 
tagong would have been exposed to an army of 20,000 men, and the whole 
country thence, to Bengal and Calcutta, would have been entirely at their 
mercy. It is a subject of extraordinary admiration at Calcutta, that the 
Burmes(j knew so little of their own strength and of our weakness, that they 
did not instantly press on to (Valeiitta ; for every body admits that if they had 
resolved on that conp-de-main^ we had no force to oppose them. In conse- 
quence of taking Rangoon, however, we obliged the enemy to withdraw their 
troops from our territories. Lord Amherst, in one of his despatches^ said, 
if the expedition had not proceeded to Rangoon, we must have defended 
Chittagong. We could not have remained passive. We must have opposed 


(11) How can this be asserted, after the pointed censures that have been 
expressed by different speakers in Parliament, and at the India House, on the 
plan of this war? after the condemnation of it by many of the public writers 
of England, and some even in India? and, above all, after the marked disap- 
probation uttered only one hour before, in the same Court, by Mr. Jackson’s 
own “ honourable friend,” Mr. Hume ? 
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the enemy, and where ? In an absolute marsh, where we should have lost as 
many men as we did ul iJan^^oon, without gainin:* any corresponding advan- 
tage. In consequence of possessing llangoon, we saved Chittagong from 
destiuction and liengal from invasion. Jt is impossible not to lament the un- 
fortunate loss of lives which took place at Itangoon, and which, 1 admit, wad 
aggravated by the want of proper h.od and eciuipmeuts. 

It is true, Sir, that wa have h id the misfortune to lose a great number of men 
by ;jickness, biought on in a gieat degree by fatigue, and much aggravated by 
the want of that proper food under which our troops laboured for a tmnsiderable 
period. But, Sir, this <lelay in procuring a .supply of fiesh meat, as well us 
vegetables, was caused by circumstances wliicli u was impossible to foresee 
previously to the commencemenf of the campaign. Those most capable of 
forming an opinion on the subject conclmled, and with every apjiearance of 
reason, that in taking llangoon almost by surprise, they would then be able 
to make goo<l their deficiency of jirovisioiis. But it turned out that surpriso 
was one of the causes why the place was so indiirerenlly supplied ; for the 
inhabitants, being wholly nnprepaied for a movement so sudden, had not 
amply provided themselves, and when it was maile, they lied in all directions 
into the surrounding country ; the popnlalion of which wt‘ro, in conseiiuence, 
prevented for a considi rable time tioni being in a situation to bring in for 
sale those provisions with wh.cli they would otherwise liavc supplied our 
troops. Our sick were therefore obliged to make use of provisions totally 
unsuited for men in their situations, and the mortality amongst the tioo[)s be- 
came considerably augmented. It is, however, a mistake to suppose, that the 
sickness which then so unhappily prevailed was << disorder peculiar to that dis- 
trict. The fact was, that it was an epidomic similar in its eommencemeiit 
and its results to that which had been found so fatally prevailed during the 
last season in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal. Before the ariival of our 
troops ill that neighbourhood, it was generally underslooil that the climate of 
Rangoon was more healthy than that of Bengal, Imt it was unfortunately found 
that the neighbourhood of Rangoon was as subject to the generally-prevailing 
epidemics at that period as oilier districts. But, Sir, I shall not shelter myself 
under this well-attested fact. I shall meet tlie case in its worst form, and 
suppose that the epidemic was peculiarly prevalent in that district ; and still, 

I say, that Lord Amherst’s (lovcminenr liad no oilier alternative than that of 
sending forward our troops to that plae<*, or elsi* yielding up the whole of 
Bengal and its vicinity to our invadi'ig enemy. 

Thus far I have gone fairly into ihe calamities of the first campaign. In 
the second campaign, however, alike want of iiutrilivo provisions was not 
felt by the troops. By a wise and judicious regulation, a constant line of 
communication between the Honourable Company’s ten itory was kept open 
by a large number of boats, and b> this means provisions for six months in 
advance were regularly secured. This, Sir, was provided for by the vigilance 
of the noble Lord, who was to be not only comlcmned, but disgraced by the 
rejection of the vote of thanks which we arc called uiion to vote to him for 
his exertions. (Hear, hear.) But Rangoon was not the only place of which 
our troops took possession ; they also occupied several places on the coast, 
and thereby established such a line of maritime communication, as must, if 
properly taken advantage of, be productive of the greatest advantages to tho 
Comp^y’s interest in those seas, and give them a powerful command in 
Eastern India. All this, Sir, had been ilone by men who were said to be 
ineffectual — men who were said to have b< en lying sick and inactive during 
two whole seasons. Our troops did not confine their services even to this 
point. They took and destroyed several impoitant stockades with a boldness 
and bravery unequalled, and by doing so, stiuck such terror into the enemy 
that they were afraid to look us in the face with a less number than fifty thou- 
sand men. They did, however, look at us with that force, and wc beat them. 
(Hear, hear.) They next faced us with an army of sixty thousand fool and 
throe thousand horse at Prome. Again, we attacked them, and again were 
they defeated ; and defeated under circumstances which struck terror and dis- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. L 
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may even into Iho Golden Foot itself. It was not until we had achiered 
this victory that the enemy had recourse to treaty, and even then resorted to 
it only for the purpose of delay. By the despatches received by the Indian 
Government, it appeared that the Burmese, though defeated in every action, 
weie still unsubdued and but little reduced in power. Again, our troops weie 
engaged, aud it was not until the enemy were again beaten that the Burman 
King consented to sign a treaty, in nhieh he conceded, with one exception, 
every thing claimed by us, and 1 for one am sorry that we had given up even 
that one point, I mean the possession of Itangoon. (//car, hear.) 

I tiiink, Sir, that I have thus far shown the ju.slite with whicli the war was 
nndeitaken; 1 think, too, I have made it appear that it was condpcterl with 
energy and with talent. It is not for me to detani liie t'ouit by pointitig out 
in detail the combination of skill and ability shown by the head of the Indian 
Government, I shall, theieloie, content mvself with ohseiving. that the suc- 
cess attending it affords abundant proof of both If, in oidinaiy life, you judge 
of the skill and ability with which a measure is piosecuted by the success 
with which it is achieved, why, lei me ask, should you not apply the same test 
to theexcriions of f.oid Amherst, and admit that his biilliant exertions are 
the result of the ability and skill employed on the occasion ? (12) His Lord- 
ship had brought his exertions to a gloiious conclusion. And against whom 
had life succeeded ? Against a priece w hose power was dicaded throughout 
the East ; whose name and aims weie dreaded, and had carried terror and 
devastation into all the nations by which he was surrounded; a prince who 
had ambassadors at the (hunts of all tiu‘ Native princes, and whose fierceness 
and thirst of blood and rapine had pointed him out as the scourge and ravager 
of every country through which his orinic> passed. 'I'he Burman King affected 
to treat British arms and Biilisli aulhoiities with contempt, indeed so far had 
ho manifested this feeling, th.il he tliii' Ueiied to pursue our troops even into 
Calcutta, and, no doubt, ealcnl ilmg on liis nie.ins of insuring conquest, he 
laid claim to the chief proviiic. s ol Bengal as In longing to him. 1 hold it, 
Sir, that a piinec, with such dispositions, would even at the head of a much 
smaller force he looked upon as no inconsiderable foe ; and when I add to 
these, the vast power (not less than one hiiiulred thousand men) which he 
could bring into the field; when we take into consideration, moreover, that 
his military tactics and skill won* only inferior to those of Euiopean forces, 
some correct idea may be formed of the valour and skill by which he was so 
successfully opposed and defeated. 

But, perhaps, I may be told, that the splendid success of our arms was 
totally the woik of chance! If this Court should entertain such an opi- 
nion ; if you should tliink that we liavetakeu the most important fortresses of 
the Burman empire by dunce ; tliat we bad beaten one hundred thousand 
men ; that we had overcome every dilficulty of climate and a bad season, all 
by chance, then you will be right in ndusing your approbation to Lord 
Amherst. But if, on the contrary, judging by ordinary occurrences, under 


(12) Success is not alwa>s a sure test of skill or merit ; neither is failure 
always a sure test of the abseiieo of these qualities. But judging even by Mr. 
Jackson’s own standard, we w ould also ask, (since putting questions, and fol- 
lowing them uj) by ready-made answers, seems to be here the order of the 
day,) whether that can be called a successful issue to a war, which has ended 
in the expendituie of more than leu millions sterling in money, without re- 
covering back the worth of oven one million in exchange ? or whether that 
can be considered a successful conquest which has sacrificed some thousands 
of valuable lives, to put down a foe which a few regiments on our owu fron- 
tier would have always kept within their own boundaries ? and which has 
drained the treasuiies of the state to acquire possession of a country not able 
to pay the expense of its occupation ? These are questions which, we think, 
most persons would answer in the negative ; and if so, the war was not a 
wise one, nor has its issue been successful. 
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ordinary circumstances, you shall be of opinion that such successes must have 
been brought about by ability and by skill, then I call upon you, and 1 feel 
entitled to call upon you, to say, whether you can refuse your assent to this 
vote? (Cheers.) 

Having said so much, Sir, I now come to the consideration of another 
point, namely, whether the campaign is likely to piove in ils results benefi- 
cial to the East India Company. Sir, I maintain that the advantages tube 
derived fiom tint comiuest are more than eipii valent for the losses sustained 
by Us in achieving it. Mr. Fend.dl, then a member of the Indian Govern- 
ment, stated, that peace with the Buiineso would not last longer than the Hur- 
nian King felt it his inteiest to preserve it. This opinion. Sir, 1 am not in- 
clined to ac:)uiesce in, because I find that the Indian (Jovernment has taken 
the precaution of possessing many impoitant placi's in the Burmese dominions, 
by whieh we can check all future atti mpls to make incursions into or disturb 
tlie repose of our territory. Some of the^e, if is true, are unhealthy, and the 
occupation of them might be attendel with considerable los^ of life, but then 
we liave the island (.’heduba, which is not subject to the same inconvenience, 
and upon wliich we may always keep up such a force as would keep the Bur- 
mese in check should they be again di^posed to infenupt our tranquillity. 

There are oth(*r advantages arising from this war, upon wliicli 1 do not feel 
if necessary to occupy much of the attention of the Court. (13) A considera- 
ble sum had been obtained fiom our enemy as a sort of iiidemnificatioii for 
the e<|)enses which we have incurred ihuiiig the war. (14) Upon the ap- 
plication of this sum I shall be silent, as I feel tlunv are those around me who 
can do justloe to tlie services done, and the haidships suflered by our brave 
troops in India during a war of more than two years’ duration. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with calling to the recollection of the Court the noble 
exiimple set by that army, who though on the point of receiving the reward of 
their labours, by the possession and spoil ol the (Joldmi City (as they fondly 
painted it) of Ava ; — whit, I ask, must be thought of the discipline of tho.sc 
tioops, who, at the word of command given by their (ieneral, .Sir Archibald 
(’ampbcll, gave up their hopes and expccl.iiioiis, and letuincd without a mur- 
mur to their homes? (Hear, hear.) Sir, we h.iveiio recoid, no communica- 
tion even that the slightest cxjiression (jf discontimt has been heard from any 
branch of our troops upon this unexpected f.iilun* of their golden dream.s of 
ease and liclies. No mutmiii w.i-. heard, no voici' was heard to exclaim, 

“ Shall we now, after all our lahouis and luivatioiis, fprego the rewards 
which we hoped to reap from them? or shall we iisk tlie di.spleasurc of our 


(13) But there was no part of the subject so vvidl calculated to secuie tho 
vote for the passing of which Mr. Jackson was labouring, as these very de- 
tails ; nay, we will go farther, and say, tliere is no put of the subject on 
which he would have dwelt with more zeal and earnestness then this, if ho 
really had materials for so doing. It is the gieat point in dispute, whether the 
war has in its issue been advantageous to the India Company or not? and 
yet their principal advocate here shrinks from this great fcatuie of the whole 
ease, by pretending that there are advanlages, but that he iloes not think if 
necessary to occupy the attention of the (amrt in detailing them I 'I bis is, 
indeed, a very singular instance of respect for the value of the Propiietors’ 
time, when things the most essential arc withheld from them rather than waste 
their precious moments ; while whole houis, nay days, are triHed away in tho 
reiterated delivery of the most unimpoitant and irrelevant puerilities. 

(14) This considerable sum was one crore of rupees (about a million .ster- 
ling) as an indemnification for the loss of more than ten times that amount in 
mere money-expenditure only, to say nothing of loss of life and reputation. 
Of this little of the cost of the war, only one-fourth has yet been paid ; and 
that fourth has turned out, on examination, to be more than half dirt and dross, 
and no part pure metal ; so that, for the loss of ten millions sterling, we have 
been indemnified by about the tenth part of a million, returning us back just 
the hundredth part of our actual loss ! 
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coinni.indcT, by nioviiiLj on to obtain that for the posse^siou of which we have 
so long looked iorwatii with hope a d expectation.” No sentiment of the 
kind was uitmed. I might almost say no such thought was entertained 
throughout the army. Tliist’ourt then will, I am suic, reward as they de- 
serve those hrave lellows who so clioci fully made such a saciilice, and at the 
same time set such an example of discipline and obedience. [Hear, hear.) 
And I mention the matter now, not s«) much to hint to the Court what I con- 
ceive to be its duty as to pay the humble trilmte of my admiiation to an army 
which had so acted, and so signalized itself in support of the honour and cha- 
racter of the country. (15) (Hear, hear.) 

My hon. Fiiend (Mr. Hume) in moving the amendmeiit, ohjeclod to the 
vote befoie the (Joint, on the ground that wr aie not in possession of the ne- 
cessary infoim ilion onthc subject. Now, I, oil a roiiiier occasion, expressed 
an opinion, 1h<it befoio we pioeceded to pass a vole of censure oa land 
Amherst, we should he lu lull jmsscssioii of the w hole del lils of the war. Wo 
have now before us, and open to the iiisjxs iio.i of every Propiietor, pajieis 
.since fiiini‘'!ied liy the Coiiit of Diieclois, giving the fullest information on 
that sub'ecl, and consisting oj thirteen folio volumes, and yet the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. lliime) complained of a want of information. (IG) (A laugh.) An 
hon. and gallant General opposite (Sir J. iMalcolm) has very properly ob- 
served, that if there was no evidence before the (amrt, there .surely could be 
no ground for an expression of our disapproval, by vote, of the conduct of 
fand Amherst in the transactions at Barraekpoor. Now, mark, f pray you, 
the inconsistency of my hon. Friend, (Mr. llunie •) he lefuses to assent to a 
vote of thanks where every inlormation was before him, and yet he feels in- 


(15) No onecurilu' mnio ready than ourselves to concur in the praises every 
where so justly lies; owed on the con 'net of ihe Indian Aimy in this campaign. 
If the plunder of Amciapooia liadi’vei been thi‘ object of Ihe (jovernment or 
Cominander-in-Chiei, then, indeed, sonu' piaise might be due to the leaders for 
abandoning llie oiiginal mti'iilion. But we have been repeatedly told that 
the war was not one ol len itorial iieiiuisition, not one of plunder, Imtmcrtdy 
a contest to decide wiiellier a sand-I <iiik, called Shapooree, belonged to the 
Burmese or the Biitish ; and vvhelhei, siippc sing our own verdict in this case 
not to be aciiuiesci'd in by the other paily, we could not compel them to give 
it up to us, and show them our power in such colours as might teach them not 
to dispute any thkig we should say on any future occasion. If these were 
our only objects, the plunder of Amerapooiaought never to have been thought 
of. But, making it a gieat virtue in the Army, not to have murmured when 
this hope was cut olT, shows that Mr. Jackson, at least, conceives this to 
have been part of the plan of operations ; for on what other ground could the 
troops have ever looked forward to such a scene? The absence of all com- 
plaint on the subject may, however, lie received as good evidence of no sucli 
expectations having generally existed, and it is honourable to the character 
of the Army to believe that no disappointment was felt by them on this head. 

(IG) We certainly think that the objections raised by Dr. Gilchrist as to 
the information being loo voluminous for any Proprietor to read through, and 
of Mr. lluihe as to its insufficiency, were not sound one.s. There is abundance 
of Information alieady disclosed — though, perhaps, Still not as much as might 
be produced— to show that the war was unjust, unnecessary, badly planned, 
badly supported, as far as the measures of Lord Amherst were concerned, and 
the issue most unfavourable ; while the information so studiously withhold, 
namely, that relating to the .Barraekpoor massacre, may be fairly inferred to 
be hostile to Lord Amherst’s character ; for no other imaginable reason can 
be conceived for its suppression at such a moment as the present. Then, as 
to the information being too voluminous, it is the duty of all who would give 
a correct judgment on the subject to examine and select for himself. If the 
Directors were intrusted with a power to do this for the Proprietors, the re- 
sult would be fatal to impartiality. 
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cliiKd to pass a vote of censure where there exists no ground, inasmuch as 
we are not possessed of any information on the siihjeet. It has likewise been 
staled to the Com I, by a gallant OlTicer, (Sir J. Malcolm,) that it was not ne- 
cessary Cord Airdiersl should have been informed of what took place at Bar- 
rackpoor, and that it nntfeted not whether his liordship was near to Or dis- 
tant from that quarter at lh«“ time, inasmuch as Sir M. Paget would, in all 
probability, have adopted the same course, and, in my opinion, that gallant 
Ofiicer was driven to lake that course by dire and inevitable necessity. 
(Hear, hrar^ hear.) 

I fear I occiqiy loo much of the time of the Couit ; but a fi'w words more 
and I Iiav(“ done. If any hon. .Meml)er shall decline to\ote iijmn this moliop, 
on the gionnd of not having mic!i information as would enable him to judge 
ot it, (.tllhough the documents me op-M to all.) or if he shill consent ton 
vote ol (•".isnie iipo'i the altiii ot 15a rack poor, (in tlie absence alike ol all in- 
forinntioii, aiidof lioih f.ord Xmlu'rsi and Sir 10. Ikigei.) then such conclusion 
mn>l be come to. in either cast*, upon the giatiiifoiis as^eition of that which 
do( ^ not ap[)oar hi'fore iis. I5u! I hope .uid tiust tint no hon. JMeuiberof this 
Court will ailojU siicli a coursi*. {.ipplausc.) Sir, it has been objected against 
lionl Amlierst, in addition to oilier charges, that he has infringed the laws of 
Ills (onntiy, by extending our Indian I enikorK's, without thi* neci'ssity [iro- 
vided for by la\. Admitting this tact, it is an infringement which has 
been committed by various (Jovernors without impiiiy or blame. True 
it is, that according to law, no iiien'ase of our temtory is allowed, because 
no war can bo declared against the \afives unless upon aggression, or threat- 
('iieil aggression by them Nowg Sir, wint was F.ord Amherst’s case — either 
he must have made war, as ollu*r (Jovernors had done upon similar pro- 
vocations, or ekse he must have suhmilted, as other (loveriior-. belore him 
must have done, unless they made a like resistamu* , that is, he must have 
siibrnitled his neck to the sword-, of amhilioiis eaemies. 'Phe ease, then, of 
Iiord Amherst came within both the letter and spin! of I he law. Ills Luidship, 
it w'as true, had no power to commence a war without provocation, but he 
had the power of resisting aggressions. I say. Sir, that those aggressions 
have been eommitted upon our teiritories in ln<lii;lhey wore successfully 
repelled by I/ord Amherst w ith the force placed under his control, and by 
the spiiit and e lergy displayed in this war, the lioiioiir and character of the 
Uiitisli name weie siipporli'd, and, at the s.une lime, the juide of an arrogant, 
a daring, and mn'ntions enemy was liimiblr>d. {('lurring.) It Is with lliesc 
views. Sir, and npo.i these principles, that I support the mpUon, and I di'clarc 
that I have never in m\ life given in this (loiiit, or elsewnere, a vote with 
more cordiality or more i Oii-eieiilioiis feeling. 

Col. Lku’kster Stamioim:. — Sir, my hoii. riieiid (Mr. Iliiinc) has been 
obliged to absent himself from this Court, in oider to attend to his duties in 
the I louse of Commons. Before his deparluie, be re([uested that I should 
>cply in his behalf to any objections which should tie urged against the ar- 
guments he had advanced. I therefore feel myself hound to otfer a few re- 
marks for the purpose of correcting some slalements that have been made 

against my hon. Friend’s opinions 

Sir John Sewell.— d conceive that the course proposed is quite irregular. 
The gallant Colonel is unquestionally entitled to address tlie Court as from 
himself, but I do not think it consistent with order that any Proprietor should 
make a speech as the proxy of an absent Member. 

The Chairman said — I am not aware of any precedent to justify this pro- 
ceeding of the gallant Colonel, and I should not approve of establishing the 
principle in the present Instance, for if he should deliver a speech as the de- 
puty of the Moverof the Amendment, its conclusion must necessarily preclude 
any further debate. Such a result must be a great inconvenience, as I dare 
say several Members are anxious for an opportunity of delivering their senti- 
ments. (f/crtr, hear.) 

Col. Stanhope.— I contend, Sir. that I possess the right of replying on the 
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part of my absent fiieml, to any attacks which hare been made against the 
principles nariated in his spe ch. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— [ do not think that it will make any difference in the effect, 
whether the rcinaiks of the gallant Colonel shall be expressed by him in his 
own person, or as the deputy of the absent Member. The distinction merely 
regards a Inrmality, and does not ailed the arguments that the gallant Co- 
lonel is desirous ol snhinitling. 

Col. Stantiope.— 1 wish, in the first place, to advert to some observations 
which have fallen from the gallant (Jeneral, (Sir. J. Malcolm.) That gallant 
oHicer has s'ated that it was not in our power to prevent the attacks of the 
Mughs, but that the Burmese were differently circumstanced, and might have 
done so if they pleased. 

Sir .f. Mvlcolm. — The gallant Colonel is in eiror, for 1 never made use of 
the observation to which he has alluded as having proceeded from my lips. 

Colonel Stvnuoim. — 'I'he gallant (ieiieral liad misconstrued what fell 
from my hon. Fiiend, Mi . Ilitine, in allrihuliiig to tint hon. (Jentleman the 
opinion, that Die war originated in the jtroieelion that had been atlorded to the 
refugee Mughs. W hat my hon. Fiien l nuaiit and in.sisted on, was, that the 
protection extended to the Mughs was a distinct matter, and did not requiic 
that we should engage in hosfili ies with the Burmese on such trifling provoca- 
tion as had iK'en given. It was allempti'd to justify the adoption of hostile 
measures on the part of Taird Amherst, by the assertion, tlial the conduct of 
Lord MiiUo had been influenced by similar motives. I however feel no hesi- 
tation in (lenjing that assi'rlion, as the c niisc* of policy which had been pur- 
sued bolb by r.ord Minto, and by r.ord Hastings, cleaily proved their uniform 
determination not to identify themselves with eilher of those Powers. With 
great surprise, I heard Die gallant (ieiieial drelaiv, tlul he was not eerlaiti 
whether the rainy SI nson might not be the most eligibl.^.' time for the com- 
mencement of operations at lian'ioon. Whal ! the lainy season a proper pe- 
riod for sending troops lo th.it iiiiw liolesomi' el ini ile ! Could any officer who 
was uequaiiiled with the ii-itiiri' ol Ihi* eountiy, asseit as his serious ojiinion, 
that such a t me was favoiiiable, in such a place, for I he comnienoement of a 
campaign ? The iilisi apjieais to me so absuid, that the gallant General when 
he expressed the don lit, must ha^e sniely taken le.ive of the good sense which 
usually diieefs him. (Hear, hear.) It has luicn said by the gallant General, 
that w^e were in possession of evideiiei* suflicieiil to entitle Lord Amherst to 
thanks as far as his condiiel was eoneorned in tin* origin and progrcs.s of the 
Burmese war, but that there was nothing on which to ground a vote of censure 
in respect to the transact -oils at Barraekpoor. But wliy had not any informa- 
tion been givmi on the subject ? Particular circumstances might indeed have 
occurred to require exlraoidinaiy iiioniptitiide of action, but when that exi- 
gency of circumstances had ceased, and when months had followed months 
since its cessation, was it too much to expect, was it unreasonable to demand, 
that some information on a subject so vitally connected with the interests of 
the service in India, .should be communicated ? That delay was certainly a 
very bad negative argument. But tlie gallant General has strenuously recom- 
mended the expediency of seeresy in these matters, and in confirmation of the 
necessity of silence on such subjects, lias instanced a case when he was ap- 
pointed one of the rommissioiier>* of Imiiiiry after the mutiny of Vellore, on 
which occasion h(« had suggested to the (’ompany the propriety of a stiict se- 
cresy, an oblivion oftliejiast, and a discontinuance of further proceedings. 
I entertain no doubt oflhe fact which has been alleged; but I well remember, 
that nolwithsiaiidiiig his affection for seeresy and privacy, the gallant Gene- 
ral favoured the public w ith an accurate account of the business, in a pamphlet, 
and a very good one too, which he had written on the subject. 

Having thus disposed of the facts introduced by the gallant General, I am 
desirous of adverting lo some topics contained in the statement of the learned 
Genlleinan, and I cannot here avoid expressing my regret, that hon. Members, 
instead of adhering steadily to the facts in their discussion of a question of 
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such'iftiportance as that riow under consideration, should indulge in speeches, 
irreleyaut to the points at issue, and calculated by their length to produce 
sleep in the auditors. The learned Gentleman h id very gravely adverted to 
tlic r-.aw of Nations, and had assured us that by it ^ve weie fully justtfled i i 
going to war to protect from invasion our terriloiy, part of which, the Island 
of Shapooree formed. The learned Gentleman leally appears to me to have 
been inlluenced by a professional bias in delivering such an ojnnion, and I 
would remind him, that if the Company engaged in war, us some people went 
to law, fortrifles, we should be peipetually involved in Imsldities. ( Jjiu(jhlcv.) 
The learned Gentleman had acquainted us with the magnitude of the inep.i- 
rations which had been made for the invasion of Bengal and tlie capture of 
Calcutta. The appreliension of such attempts was too ut)surd to be dwelt 
upon, and could never have emanated from any man conversant with the sub- 
ject. Such an idea howeviT, was by no means inconsistent with the notion 
framed by a lawyer on military allaiis. (Laughter) The learned Gentle- 
man had not scrupled to say, that the B irmese army was ri'idy to procin'd to 
Calcutta, where it might anive in the spac(‘ of fourteen days. I do not know 
by what mode of conveyance he might have facililated their maieh, hut the 
calculation is to me uninlelligihle The distance was only seven hundred 
miles, and the learned Gentleman must have supposed, that in ordm* to reach 
their destination in the prescribed time, lhi‘ troops must have travelled with 
the rapidity of his own tongue. (Laughter.) I ceitainly do not intend to ex- 
press myself in any way which may he deemed personally ollensivo, but 1 
hope the learned Gentleman, whose pui suits have been directed in a school 
different from military tactics, will cvciise me for thinking tliat the supposi- 
tion of the Burmese sei/dng the four eitiei of Bengal, and advancing on ('al- 
cutta, is perfectly prcposteious, and not to be lor a moment seriously enter- 
tained. 

Having thus far applied myself to the hoii. Gentleman's facts, I shall now, 
with the leave of the Court, go over the wlioh' ciinpaiAii. (Laughter,) 

I do freely admit, that in the progress of that eaiiipaign, the highest praise 
is duo to the army; not Ins', for the palie.ice with whieli they endured the dis- 
eases to which they weie exposed in the swamps, than for the bravery which 
they exhibited in the field. (Hear, hear.) But, Sir, from this praise I will 
most certainly except tin* Governor-General. It doi'S appear to me that 
the Court never seems disposed to otter a vote of thanks to tlieir (Jovernment 
in India, except when it happens to do something veiy absurd, d’o talk of 
a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, for commeneing and carrying on the Bur- 
mese war, reminds me of what has been once said lespecting even the Wal- 
cheren expedition, “That it had been wisely planned and ably eoiidiictcd.” 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) Now this war of Loid Amherst’s has i ost the 
Company ten millions of money, wliic’i is as inucli as, or even more than was 
expended in the two celebrated campaigns conducted by the Duke of Marl- 
borough. As to the cause of the war ilsclf, I do contend, that what has 
hcen shown will not at all justify it. The existence of real dangm* to the 
possessions of the Company, can alone sanction the policy of a war — not 
such danger as the learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) apprehended in the 
invasion of Calcutta ; but such danger as wouhl arise from the aggression of 
a force really calculated to disturb the peace ol our territories. And with 
respect to the attack on our subjects in the island ot Shapooree often men- 
tioned, a few men would have been quite sufficient to leprcss llial. But a mere 
incursion beyond our frontier line cannot ever be juevented, as we aio not 
able on such an extensive frontier to keep up a police or military force ade- 
quate for such a purpose. And after all, the main question, as to whether it 
was politic to attempt the conquest of the Burmaii miipirc, and to detach 
from it the provinces of Pegu, Arracan and Assam? one observation here na- 
turally suggests itself; it is this: that the Govemors-Genernl of India, 
and their ministers, have had at all times a direct interest in carrying on a war. 

( Cries q/* no, no.) I maintain that they have. There are a thousand cir- 
cumstances which contribute to make a war profitable to persons high in 
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office in India. I will even go farther, I will add, that the hon. Gen^jemen 
within the bar (the Directors) have also a direct interest in a war, as it al- 
ways increases their patronage ; but the great body of the Proprietors have 
no such interest. Whatever sums might be spent on a war, the amount of 
their dividends is generally the same. (17) 

Nevertheless, they should lie cautious of giving thi'ir approbation to mili- 
tary excursions which weie not called for by absolute necessity. And at all 
events, I hold, that when wars are commenced, it i^ the bniinden duty of this 
Court to withhold their approval ot them unless they are carried on with 
ability. Now, looking at the ditlerent pl.ices in which the Company’s troops 
have been engaged, I cannot conceive that any merit whatever is due to tiie 
Governor-General on account of the maniiei in which the troops were pro- 
vided for. From one place, they weie obliged to letieat in consequence of a 
want of provisions; fiorn another, tbrough the want of other necessary sup- 
plies. Asto Haugoon, if it was found necessary to make adiversion in that quar- 
ter, I certainly should h.ive uo objection that Loid Amherst himself should 
have formed one of the party \»’ho were sent there. Rut whatever might 
have been the importance of the possession of Rangoon, surely troops ought 
not to to have been sent there in the rainy season. And here 1 cannot help 
expressing my astonishment at hearing any man, pretending to experience, at- 
tempt to defend so injudicious a course. 

Sir .1. Malcolm.— I beg to observe i.i evplanation, that what I have said 
was, that independently ol the contest aiising from the disputed possession of 
Shapooree, such was the hortlile disposition ofthe Ruriiicse, that sooner or later 
war must (‘iisue. As to my not being in possession of information, all I said 
was, that not having read all the documents which were laid before the Court, 
I was disposed to place confidence m the recommeiidal ion of the Directors, 
who have full information (»n the subiect, and upon Iheii piopusal I most fully 
concur in the vole of thanks. 

Colonel Stamiopi:. — I must say tint the words, “sooner or later,” arc 
very sweeping terms Indeo^l, which mav emliraci- any jx'riod however distant. 
There is no doubt, tliaf “ sooner or later” we may he engaged in a war with 
France or Austria, or some olher power ; but at the same lime, that cannot 
be a just ground for asserting that Iheie is a jirobability of an immediate war. 

Sir Jonx Sewell. 1 am led to infer, that the vole, now submitted to the 
Court, not coming before us with the unanimous support of the Court of Di- 
rectors, arises from a doubt (‘Utcriainedhy some of them as to the justice of 
the war. This, I confess, is a point upon which I also have my doubts ; or, 
perliaps, I had better say, that, for the commencement of this war, there ex- 
isted 110 real necessity. We have been told. Sir, by a learned Friend of mine, 
(Mr. R. Jackson,) tliat be has come to Ids conclusions after having gone 
through the thirteen folio volumes, furnished by the Court of Directors for 
our information ! 

Mr. R. Jackson. — I beg to correct my hon. Friend — I never said that 1 
had read through the whole of those thiriceu volumes. What I did state was, 
that 1 had endeavoured to make myself geiu'rally acquainted with the sub- 
stance of their contents. 

Sir J. Sewell, in continuation.—!. Sir, have devoted an entire day to those 
papers, and yet have been unable to get through the contents of even a single 
one of them. I need not, therefore, feel ashamed to confess, that I am igno- 
rant of the information contained in the whole thirteen. I think, notwith- 
standing, that I know enough — and that this Court, also, knows enough — to 
justify us in declining to pass a vote of thanks to the Governor-General of 
India at the present moment. In entering into an inquiry upon this subject, 
we are bound to take, first, into consideration, the justice ofthe war. There 


(17) These are truths, which, however unpalate.ible, are really undeniablci 
and cannot bo too often repeated. 
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are, 1 find, two letters from the Governor-General upon this subject— the first 
is dated the2lst of November 1H23, and the second is dated the 2d of Novem- 
ber 1S25. The Governor-General, in his second letter, seems to lay great 
stress upon, what he terras, the intentions of the Burmese, to carry wdr into 
the British territories. From this, it would appear, ns if his fairdflhip was 
anxious to urge these intentions as n cause for the course he had pursued. In 
his first letter, however, there are two other causes as'iigiicd for our com- 
mencing hostilities — first, the molestation of the elepluut luiutcrs, and, se- 
coiully, the dispute about the pall ly island of Shapooiee. 'Phat thi.s island 
has been iiidisjmtably proved to foiin part of the Company's teriUoiy, has 
been confidently a.ssertcd by inylcamed Friend (Mr. H. Jackson). 1 concur, 
perfectly, with my learned Friend in thinking that, if our title to that is’aiid 
was full) establisned, we would bo justified in using arms, in defence of our 
right, against any Power by whom it should be questioned. I agree with 
my learned Friend, also, in thinking that, if we had cause to expect an ag- 
gression was to b«‘ made upon us, we were not to wait until the attack should 
have been actually eommenced. An individual, against whom an arm is lift- 
ed, is not bound to refrain from resisting till the blow is actually struck. The 
same principle holds good with respect to nations. According to Uie law 
of nations, a Power, seeing that she is about to bo attacked by another Power, 
is perfectly justified in commencing on the aggressive before the other has 
time to execute her designs. 

Now let me, before 1 go any further, inquire into the real slate of tho case 
with reference to the island of Sliapooree. — The geographical position of this 
little island has been de'>>eribed to us. We have been told that it is contigu- 
ous to our territory, from which it is only separated, on one side, by a small 
stream, whilst, on the other hand, it was separated from the Bui man empire 
by a deep river. It is quite clear, that there is water on botli sides of it, as, 
it being an island, I here must be. One great difference relied upon is, that 
the water on our side is fordable, whiKl, on the side of the Burnian em- 
pire, 111 ' river, is deep, and is, inoreovci, the alleged boundary between the 
two states. Nothing would have been more easy, iqKin a contested point of 
this description, than to have apponiled coininissioners on each side, to whom 
the power of deciding all that was in dispute might be given. This, I con- 
tend, ought to have been done, or, at least, ought to have been allempted, be- 
fore the Company was liurried into such an expensive and calamitous war. 
It has, I presume, been assumed, that the possession of this island necessarily 
vested in us, because it happened to be within the boundary line of the British 
territories. 'I'liis, however, is assuming the whole fact, which is begging the 
question from beginning to end; for we all know that the territorial posses- 
sions of one Power may be situate within the boundary line, tliougli not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of another. I maintain that we have no absolute right 
to claim the possession of any island, or pu ce of land, because of its mere 
juxta position with our territory. This being the case, what other claim of 
right has the Company adduced? Tln*y set up the possession of this island 
from 1790, as the ground of their claim ; that they had got it measured, and 
had granted a lease of it in 1801 — no very remote claim by the bye — as an 
ancient claim of possession. I believe that our possession, even of Chitta- 
gong itself, will be found to have commenced witli n the memory of man. As 
our sovereignty over this island of Shapoorec has been of a date so very re- 
cent, one would have expected that the lease made of it would particularly set 
forth its situation, and specify its boundaries. However, on looking over the 
lease, I find that it is not a specific lease of that island, but that it hud been 
leased, along with another piece of adjacent land — that it had been nominally 
included in the lease, without any consideration having been given for it. It 
is added, that the island was measured by order of tho Government of India, 
in the year 1801, (no very remote prescription,) with a view to the collection 
of revenue : but I have seen a statement in which it is positively asserted, that 
the person by wliom the survey and measurement are said to have been made, 
had never set a foot upon the island. Seeing, then, that the property of this 
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island has been, by no means, indisputably vested in the Company, I do think 
that the Court should pause before they pass a vote of thanks to the Gover- 
nor-General for having gone to war for the property of an island which he 
could not prove to have ever formed part of the territory of the Company. 

As far as respects the lease, it is clear that the island could not have hcen 
let with any view to profit from its cultivation, as it appears that the only use 
made of it was to drive over a few animals from the main land to it, for the 
consumption of the rank forage which it atfords. The Miighs were accintonied 
to drive over their buffaloes to pasture there during the day, but they never 
suffered them to remain on the island during the night, either from a fear of 
disease or through the dread of being attacked by the Burmese. Now, if the 
latter cause prevented them from leaving their cattle on the island, it wdl 
afford a tolerably fair presumption that the Burmese have never quietly ac- 
quiesced in our possession of it, or in the occupation of it by the Mughs. 

Thus it is plain that the title of the Company to the island does not lest on 
unquestionable right, whatever might have bemi the opinions of the collectors 
of the Indian revenue (in whose survey of measurement it is said to be in- 
cluded) upon the subject. From the papers whidi have been Iniil before the 
Court, I perceive that in the year the Buimcse had two or three houses 
built upon the island, which the British tioojis got orders to destroy, and they 
were pulled down accordingly, 'rids, in my o|»inioii, affords an additional 
proof that our title was not an undiqiuted one up to that period. It app ars 
that in the year 1813, there were some individuals of the Mugh nation on the 
island, and when the question was put to them as to what right they had to 
be there, they answered that their fathers had a lease of it from one of the 
officers of the Company in the year I7i)0. Now, if this was the fact, nothing 
could be more easily proved. If such, or if any grant, had been made, it 
could have been very readily shown liy the records of tin* transaction, and 
thus the date could have been put beyond any doubt. But unsupported by 
any such evidence, the claim brought forward by those (and they were only 
two Mughs) must appear too slight to deserve any consideration, because it 
was certainly very easy for persons in possession of properly to jnofess such 
a title, but it would have been also just as easy lo bring forward I'vidence 
that such assent was really in existence, if it had c'ver been made. Does it 
not, however, appear somewhat strange that if a lease was really granteil in 
1790, under which parties were possessed in 1813, a new lease should 
have been made in the year 18ol ? If this weio the casi', it certainly proves 
that the public business in the province of Chittagong must hive beer, carried 
on in a most slovenly and careless mamuT. I'^roin wliat I have already men- 
tioned, I think it must appear (luite conclusive, that the Burmese never have 
admitted that the island belonged of light to the Company, for if they had 
thought so, was it natural for tin; Burmese to iiuagiiie that they (the Company) 
would not have erected buildings upon it ? 

I also think that the papers laid before us sufficiently prove that in the tlr,st 
instance Lord Amherst, the Goveriior-ticneral, did not believe that this island 
formed an undisputed, and indefeasible portion of the Brili.sli territory. If 
we had possessed an indefeasible right to it, the principle of the law of 
nations would be equally applicable whether the island contained one acre or 
one thousand, because if a nation tamely yields one acre of its lawful posses- 
sions to unjust aggression, it will well deserve to lose its whole teriitory. 
No matter, therefore, how trifling or how insignificant this island of Shapooree 
might bo ; if it really constituteil an indefeasible portion of the British terri- 
tory, it was as much our property as the Castle of Dover or the Isle of 
Wight, and we should be equally bound to defend it. But what did the Go- 
vernor-General say, and what opinion did ho express respecting this inde- 
feasible right? Why, his first proposition was, that the dispute respecting the 
possession of the island should be referred to two persons, one to l)e appointed 
by each of the powers. What reason was there that Lord Amherst should Iiuve 
adopted such a course? Why should he submit the question to arbitration ? 
If hi knew that the island was an indefeasible portion of our territory, he 
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trniild have no riirht to submit the claim of any foreign power respecting it to 
arbitration. On tie contrary, he was bound by his oath ; ho was bound by 
his regard for the honour of the British flag, to resist such a claim if it were 
Asserted bv arms, witli immediate and with open force, 'rherelore then, to 
sueak ol’ arbitration in such a case was a dereliction of lus duty, unless the 
noble T.ord had in fact a doubt as to our real right ol possession ; and it he 
had such a doubt, he shouhl not have involved the Company in a war upon a 
subject which might have been teiminated in an amicable maimer. 

It appears by the letter in wdiich the opinion of Loid Amherst declining an 
arbitrilion, was recorded, that he had given private instiuclion to the authorities 
at Chittagong, not to allow the island to he given up. Imoui tins, it appeals 
to me, that his LonWiip was not aetuated by any sincere lee ing in proposing 
to submit the claims ot the Burmese to aibitration, ami if Im acted wi ll in- 
sincerity upon that occasion, I openly asscit. that his comluct was utterly 
unworthy of the high rank and station which he filled in that country. 
(Hear, Lo\) It was beneath the dignity of a (lovenior-t.eneral of India 
to piomise tint which it was not his intention to perloim. (( rtes oj hfur, 
hear.) 1 sav, then, that if there weie nothing else to be urge 1 in opposition 
to the vote of thanks proposed to the nobli' Loid, that conduct such as this 
is, in itself, suflieieiit to justify willioldmg thmr assent fiom that vote. 1 do 
liope and trust tlial this Court will uol suder that vote to be entered uijon its 
records, or allow it to go forth to the uoild that they have, by their thanks, 
sanctioned the shutfiiiig and iiicoiisisleul poln y puisued by the noble Lord 
in the earlier stage of this tian .aclion with the Bui mese. Such a proceeding, 
on our parts, if allowed to go lo.th, mil h ive the elhrl of lessening that eha- 
racter h.r sineerily ami good futh by which Ihe British name has been so long, 
ami so eminently distinguished. (Crku uj hear, hear.) 

Some friendsoflhe noble Lord have set it np as asorlofjuslificalion of the 
course pursued by bis lairdsh.p, that the island of Sliapooiee was neutral ground ; 
they attem|)tod to rake out that il was a kind ot “ misundersUnding, a spot 
to which ne.thor the Burmese' nor the Biitish had any 
which had been often enjoy eel by both in eommon. 1 liose who attempt this 
mode of defending Ids ImreMiip. ought, in my opinmn, to be ^f 

adopting suediacoui«e; such as it is, Imweyer, 1 will examine fdMt 

goes and how lar his Tairdship is defemle'd by if. I'lom the pupeis before 
the Court, it appeals that, in IH21, Mr. lar \V arner had elese-ribeul this island 
to be what was called a Chur, which was explaineel to be a piece of neu ral 
Kroll But i» it not, t ask. u l.ttlo sin,ular 

been claimed as iiart of the Company steiiHory so f.ir b.u k as 1790, and 
which had been dlse.ibed, both in ISOl ami ^ 

and measured at those periods, should, in 1S21, have been desciibcd by this 
gentleman as Chur, or neutral ground. 

Doctor GiLnmisT begged to inform the bon. Gentleman that the word 

awr literally meant an island. , , . oc 

Sir J. SEWELL.-Perhaps il may be so. I have only to observe, that as 
I read the papers, it appeared to me that neutral ground was meant. But, as 
Irea^he mpers ineemsW^^^^^^^^ baste, I eannot vouch for my having cor- 
rectly understood them. Supposing, however, that I was mistaken in that 
mcanmg still I ask, what right had the noble Lord to plunge the Company 
into an^c'xtensive war for the mere p()s^esslon of an n 

indefeasil,!.. right to h.^ ‘ - -y,;- 


and 

nay 


efeasible riKht to wmen ii was mu m - • . - 

decided opinion, that the eondnet of the noblji Imrd is tom ly 
nay, 1 will go further and say, that by co^ 

has acted in direct violation of the cstab .shed law ^ ^ 
Governors-General in India is governed. It is specifically declarul by ttie 
Tast Act of Parliament for rep.lalinf; the (io.ernment 
the permission of the Board of Control, that no V"''""'’;;''* ' I i that aS 
war upon a Native Power, unless where it clearly appears, eitlu i that actual 
aggrcMion has been commenced, or is immediately contemplated upon the 
3oTof theTompany. By this law. the conduct of the Governor-Ge- 
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neral is clearly defined, and I maintain that the noble Lord has acted in direct 
opposition to the spirit of it. 1 say this, because I feel :hat even admitting 
the shooting of a seaman belonging to us to be such an aggression as 
called for retaliation on our parts, still, as there was sufficient time afforded to 
the noble Lord to obtain the advice and direction of the Board of Control, his 
having made war without any such application, was undoubtedly acting in 
direct hostility to the spirit of the Act of Parliament. That difl’orences ex- 
isted between our Goxernment in Indiaand the Burmese, relative to the island 
ol’Hhapoorce, long before the breaking out of hostilities, is very well known. 

The Ch a IBM an observed, that Lord Amheist was not then in India. 

Sir J. Sewell. — That may be, but still he must have heard of those dif- 
ferences upon his going out, and it was his bounden duty to have made 
the proper representation to the Governiiient at home, before he commenced 
hostilities against the Burmese. The great differenc(* to be remarked in the 
tone of the two letters of the noble Lord, to which I have before alluded, 
shows that there w-as not in the first instance that cause of hostility, the 
existence of which the noble Lord was anxious in his second letter to 
impress upon the Court of Directors. In one of tiie papers before the Court, 
it was stated that Caplain Pechell had had somi' negociations with the Bur- 
mese, and I should much like to know what the nature of these negociations 
was, and whether they had any reference to those pirfleular subjects upon 
which war had since been declared. Upon taking the whole of the circum- 
stances into consideration, — on seeing that the right of possessing the island 
of Shapooreo was not proved to be indisputably vested in the (^inipany, 
(and the establishiiKint of sueh proofs was the point upon which tlu; whole 
question of the justice of the war must turn) I oinnot vote conscientiously 
that thanks should be given lo the nobI(‘ Lord, when the persons who 
brought forward that motion, had entirely failed in proving the justice or the 
necessity of the proceedings in which it was founded ; and I must therefore 
oppose the original motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson, In explanation.— I must beg to say that the argument of 
the right of the Company to the pos.sessiim of Shapooreo, is taken from the 
admission of the Burmese themselves. They have admitted that Sh.ipooree 
was always considered one of the appendages of the four great cities of Ben- 
gal, and as those cities have been ceded by the Rajah of Arracan, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the Company to whom that eession was made, have the 
same right to the island as the Burmese admilted to have been vested in the 
Rajah. 

Mr. Trant.— The hon. and learned Judge (Sir J. S-^'well) is mistaken in 
supposing that the word Chuv means a neutral ground ; the meaning of the 
word is a bank of sand which had, in process of time, become an island. The 
learned Judge has asked why, when the case of this inland had been brought 
under discussion in 1809, it was not at once put beyond dispute that the title 
of the Company was clear ? And he has also asked, how it had happened 
that if the island was let out on lease by the Company at one period, it 
should have been so soon afterwards leased to other parties ? Now I Img 
leave to give as an answer, that the Company’s title was not di.sputed at the 
time of the first lease; and as to the second question, I will say that the 
parties to whom the first had been given, did not think the place worth the 
trouble of cultivation, and abandoned if. 'Phe island was then occupied by 
persons who had no right whatever to it, and the Coinjiany sent a party of 
Sepoys to resume its possession. They were attacked, and the greater num- 
ber of them killed by the Burmese troops. Here then was blood shed, and the 
Company’s servants put to death. I ask, therefore, was not the Company 
bound, under circumstances such as those, to assert its honour and to resent 
the insult which had been offered to it ? I assert that it was, in fact, impossi- 
ble to avoid coming to hostilities, unless the Company were prepared to aban- 
don all Bengal, because the King of Burmah demanded the whole of Bengal 
as his, and the island of Shapooree ns a part of it. So great, in fact, was the 
insolence of the burmese, that, if Lord Amherst was to he blamed at all, it 
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wa!» for h?viug been in the first instance too gentle towards them. If resist- 
ance had not been oflfered to them in that quarter, a necessity would have 
arisen for it at some other point ; for it was evidently their design to pick a 
quarrel. My opinion, theiefore, il, that Lord Amherst could not have avoid- 
ed hostilities, and that he is fully entitled to the thanks of this Court. I have 
read all the papers, and 1 think that they fully bear out and sanction the mo- 
tion now before the Court. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir John Sewkll in explanation. — I say that it was so late as the year 
1813 that two men were in possession on tin* island of Shapoorec, which they 
then claimed, in right of a giant made to their fathers by an agent to the Com- 
pany in 17t)0. I repeat Ih d it is strange, that, if such lease was made at the 
time, no better evidence could have been given than the assertions of those 
two men. 

Mr, Righy. — I think that the course pursued by the hon. Gentlemen who 
are in opposition to the motion of thanks before the Court, is extremely sin- 
gular. It does appear strang»‘ that they shouhl attack the character of Lord 
Amherst, upon the grounds tliat they have now chosen ; a man who occupies 
so large a space in the eye of Europe. (18) Some of the charges, made by 
those gentlemen, rest upon direct mis-eonstruciions, and others upon argu- 
ments and assumptions of fact totally without (oundation. I certainly did ex- 
pect that, if the noble Tiord were to be opposed in this Court, something more 
tangible and substantial, than any thing 1 have yet heard, would have been 
brought against him. Instead ot that, 1 have not heard any thing that would 
wail ant any honourable man, in withholding his assent from the motion be- 
fore the Court. I have read the papers, and I am of opinion, that they fully 
justify the statement of our hon. (’hairman, and the resolution submitted 
by the (’ourt of Directors. 1 ask, can it be denied that the blood of the Na- 
tive subjects of the Company has been shed — that their properly has been 
attacked, and that their territory has been invaded? and, even after all this, 
which would have ju.stitiedan instant i#’ourse to hostilities, the Governor- 
General preferred unangiiig the matter, if possible, in an amicable manner? 
It would be even seen, in his Lorddiip’s letter, that, at first, a kind of repri- 
mand was sent to the olhcer of the district, for having ap|)eared to make too 
much of the alTair. And what was his next course? he appointed si'vernl offi- 
cers — Captains Canning, Scott, and others — (several of whom had been on 
missions to Ava, and all of them persons of eminent skill and experience,) as 
commissioners, to settle the subject in dispute by arbitration, if that mode 
were practicable. And what was the result? far from coming to any terras 
of accommodation, the Buriiian (iovernment threatened that they would take 
possession of Dacca, and the other chief places of Bengal ; that they would 
then pursue the British up to (’alculta, and tiiai', aiteu that, they would 
MARCH TO England I {Loud (axiyhlcr.) 'I'hese are the very words used in 
the papers before the Court. It was, no doubt, clear, as has been said, that 
the Burmans could not have known the power of the Company, which they 
affected so much to despise ; and that it was also necessary to teach thorn 
what the strength of the Company really waN, Lord \mhorst has done so: 
he has successfully repulsed those arrogant invaders ; he has defeated them 
on their own territory, and compelled them to sue for peace ; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, we are told by an hon. Member (Mr. Hume) that the noble 
Lord deserved as little credit for putting an end to this war, as the man would 
do who had scattered firebrands about, and afterwards assisted in extinguish- 


(19) This is really an Eastern hyperbole. The “ space ** occupied by 
Lord Amherst “ in the eye of Europe ” is so small, that even the newspapers 
of London, even eager as they are to gratify the vision of that eye, by giving 
precedence in their columns to whatever really occupies the largest space in 
its regards, say much less about Lord Amherst or his movements than about 
any public character that can be named ; so indifferent are the people of 
Europe to the fate of a man whom Mr, Rigby conceives to fill 80 ** large a 
•pace " in its attention ! 
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injj the ronflagration they had caused. From this view of the subject I to- 
tally differ. 'J'he noble Lord, it is true, and I admit, h<is effectually put out 
the fire ; but it was not a fire which he himself had kindled, and (to follow 
up the comparison) for having done so, I think he is fully entitled to all the 
bounty of all the fire-ofllces. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) 

From all that I have seen of the paper'., and I have gone through the 
greater portion of them with very consideiable attention, it appears to me to 
he established beyond doubt, that the nobii' Lord has conducted himself 
throughout as a wise and able statesman, acting with tlie most cautious pru- 
dence before the commenci inent of liostilitic'. had lendered war inevitable. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Another honourable Pi(»pii( tor seemed to regret the 
absence of Sir Thomas Mniiro on the present oei’asion, although I do join in 
that regret, I must at the same lime congratulate IheComt on Ihe presence of 
another gallant Oflieer, (Sir J. Malcolm,) who is in himself a host, and whose 
observations upon the present question aie ot the greatest impoitance. i do 
again repeat, that the p.ipers before us prove, beyond a doubt, that the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst r<>specting this war has been disliiiguished, in the first 
instance, for the most cautious prudence, and in the next for the most active 
exertion. F do, therefore, trust that the Court v\ill stiip this (juestion of the 
casuistry in which sonic honourable Proprietors have made an attimipt to in- 
volve it, and that if there shall not In' an unanimous vole, the decision of the 
Court will at least show that the great majority of the Pioprietors view the 
question in its proper light. I will not attempt to waste the time of the 
Court by enleiingat Imigth into another ground of attack winch has been 
made ujion T<ord Amlnnst, namely, that he is a man tolally unfit for the high 
office he holds. 'Phis ('onit has, on a former oce.ision, come to a most pro- 
per decision respecting this subjirl, and since thal^period the successful ca- 
reer of the noble Lord has fully borne out the wisdom and piopiiety of that 
decision. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon. — I have been a member ol this Court for many years, but 
inthoexporieiieoof that very long period, I have never witnessed an afternoon 
so uselessly spent in special ph ading as that winch is now drawing to a close. 
The only question for the consideration of the Court is, whether a vote of 
thanks should he given to Loid \mherst 7 Lord Amherst did not go out to 
India until 1823, and yet hoiiouiable {lenllemen have deemed it necessary, in 
taking his Lordship's conduct into consideration, to go into an inquiry re- 
specting matters which took place in India several }cais before that period, 
and witli which that noble Lord had nothing whatever to do. (Hear, hear.) 
One honourable Member lias favouied us willi a very long slory, in which bo 
endeavoured to make if appear that a lease of the island of Shapooree had 
been given to two Miighs ; (a laugh ;) but it is not a little siirpri^iing that that 
honoumble Gentleman shimld have forgotten to particularize the period for 
which the lease was given ; he has not told us whether it was seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years. (Hear, hear.) Nay, he has not oven condescended to 
inform us whether the two Muglis could read the lease, supposing them to 
have gotten if. (Hear, hear.) Now, really. Sir. I think that this paltry 
little island, or sand bank, or mud bank, or whatever it is, is altogether be- 
side the real qiiesli an before us AVe are called upon to inquire, whether, 
situated as Lord Amherst found himself on his arrival in India, he could with 
propriety have avoided going to war? We know very well that long before 
Ills Lordship’s arrival in that country the Hurmese name and character had 
spread terror and dismay amongst .several of the noiglibouiing powers; we 
knew also that they vvere anxious to make eiicioachments upon our own ter- 
ritories, and had we silently permitted these eiieroaclnnents, it would, doubt- 
less, have given rise in India to an impression tliat we had done so through 
fear oftheBurman arms, and not from any acknowledgment of the justice of 
their claims. (Hear, hear.) I shall not detain the Court by going at length 
into the history and progrc.ss of the war, as it is a subject upon which we 
have been already favoured with so many learned treatises, by some honour- 
able Gentlemen who have preceded me. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) And I 
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fed I he less inclined to do so, because, in my opinion, a minute discussion of 
its details is not at all necessary to a proper understanding of the question be- 
fore us. It is my decided conviction, from what has already appeared, that 
the war was on our part inevitabler And, I think, also, that it has not only 
been conducted with skill, but brought to a successful termination, artti with 
tliis feeling 1 shall give my most cordial support to the motion, (//car, 
hear.) 

Sir Charles Foiihes. — It would give me the greatest satisfaction if I 
thought that we could, consistently with our duly, pass the proposed vote of 
luauks with unanimity. Hut, I n gret to state, that I for one feel called upon to 
opjiose it. From all the infoimation 1 have 1m en able to procure, and i have 
done my best to obtain that infoimation, as well liom the papers laid before 
us as Irom other souices, I feel co.i polled to withhold my approval of the 
commeiieeinenf of lh(' Mar by Lord Amherst, 'riieie are other points also 
connected with his liordship’s administralion of which I highly disapprove. 
Nothing can iiiduie me to think that the war was eithei just, or necessary, or 
unavoidable. A great de.il has bi en said about the violence and insolence of 
the BuiiiK'^e ; and I have heard iiiiich akso of the arrogance and insolence of 
the Chinese, and of their imagined siip«>i loiity over us and other nations ; but 
did any one ever hear of our going to war with China in order to avenge the 
insults offered to our subjects at Canton, or other places in that empire ? No, 
Sir, it was upon all such occasions uniformly found best to adopt a milder and 
more gentle couise of iiroceeding. 'Phe Huimese have been described to us 
as wild, uiilractable barbarians : if this be so, llu'ii, tliiur petty incursions into 
our teriitory were unworthy of the important notice taken ol them by our 
Government in India. Would a gcnileiiian who was iiisiilteil by a blackguard 
in the street, bo properl y^j|elen(ling lus honour by entering immi'diately into 
a ruffianly contest with him ? W hen I say that he would not, 1 do not mean 
to assert that force is not to be resisted by foice ; but the aggiession having 
been repelled, the contest ought theie to have an end. In looking into the 
whole question, as it has been stated on both sides, I cannot help thinking, 
that the grounds for entering into lh(“ war weie by far too trivial. As we had 
tor such a length of lime borne with tludr petty aggressions, it was not right 
to allow the last ounce to hieak the ele phant’s b.ick. You, Sir, in calling 
the attention of this ('onrt to the resolution passed by the Court of Uirector.s, 
appeared desirous that it should be unanimously approved of by the Pro- 
piietors, forgetting, at the same tiimg that the l)irecte>rs themselves had not 
been unanimous in I heir opinions upon it. I was, I must confess, somewhat 
siirpiised at hearing that the Chairman should (‘vpi'ct that unanimity amongst 
the Proprietors, in support of the resolution, which he had failed to obtain 
from his colleagues within tin* bar, who must be supposed to be belter ac- 
quainted with all the facts tlian the Proprietors generally could be expected 
to be. The Court of Directors had, during the last three years, had access to 
all the documents which could throw light on the subject, and were there- 
fore hc-jt qualified to form a just opinion as to the comiuct of Lord Amherst. 
If, however, the Court of Directors, with all their means of information, could 
not agree in favour of this vote of thanks, is it not too much to expect a 
unanimous vote in its favour from the Court of Proprietors, when no two 
of them had been able to go through the papers laid before them ? It is 
much to be regretted, that the intormatioii now before the Court, which was 
last year sought to be obtained by some honourable Member, had not then 
been printed. The advantage gained by ‘■ucli a course of proceeding would 
nuicb exceed the expense, although that would no doubt be considerable. 
The Oude ainl Hydeiabad Ripers had been printed at agreatespensc, but the 
advantage gained was more than commensurate. Those papers must, however, 
soon appear before the public, as, when laid before thq, House of Commons, 
they would be ordered to be piinted before any honourable Member of that 
House attemj^Jed to ground upon them a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst or 
the Array. 

One question has been agitated in this Court upon which, without going into 
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the (k-tails of the subject generally, I miy be allowed to say a few words. 
1 cannot lielji regietting that an event ot such serious importance as that 
wliich took place at Barrackpoor should be passed over and set at rest without 
any investigation whatever. Let me assure the Court that this is not llie couise 
by wliich we can hope to conciliate oui Native Indian subjects. If any similar 
transaction had taken place in this counlij, no man would piesume to advise 
that it should be pa^j^ed over without investigation or comment. If we under- 
stood and valued our tiueinterest-i in India, believe me wo should best consult 
them by elexnding the same treatment equally to our Native subjects there 
and our British subjects at home Let me put a case by way ol illustration. 
Suppose such a thing as a mulmy was to bieak out amongst our troops heie, 
(a supposition not meiel v ideal, for it has once oceurred to us already,) and 
that that mutiny was immediately insisted b> force; that in the course of that 
resistance 500 of our fellow subjects were deprived of life ; what, let me ask, 
would be said in the House of Commons, if when an imjuiry was demanded, 
homo honourable iMi mber should get up and say “ for Clod’s sake do not look 
at the case; do not imiuiie luilliei, oi you may iliscovi'r” — w'lial? — ‘‘ that the 
unfoitunale men who had lost their lives were diivcn by strong gioimds to the 
couise they had laKiii ! ” I do mO believe fliaf. there is any instance in this 
country of a mutiny, unless wlieie flu; nnm had been provoked by ill-treat- 
ment, and 111 all such cases iho injui y complained of has been ledressed. (Hear, 
hear.) Letusinquiie what vviie the ciicumsUmces under which the mutiny 
took place at Ban. lekpooi. It has been truly stated by an hun. Gentlemen 
that the regiments had maielied one thousand miles for the puipose of being 
emb.iiked for Hangooii, and lliat during that long and fatiguing march, theic 
was not a single iastaiue of dc.sertion. 'I’bis information was communicated 
to me by an oUicer who had been ou the spot. Uuiing that iiiaich they had, 
it is true, been supplud with all theeoineiiiencesand comforts usually allowed 
to troops when marching in India ; they were then allowed a sufficient number 
of coolies and bullocks to cany their baggage; but when the troops were 
ordered to (juit Baiiaokpooi they were not allowed the same aecommodation 
of coolies and eatth\ ami (hey were thus led to expect that they should be 
obliged to eairy tln ii own cookine nleiisils, which, amongst men of high 
caste, is considcied a d( gradation. The Bengal Government, instead of pro- 
viding tin* usual accommodation, allowed to each man a certain sum of money, 
with which it was expected that they were to supply themselves ; but such 
was the scarcity of cattle at that lime, that this sum was found insufficient ; 
and as they could not obtain cattle, tlicy reluscd to proceed upon their march. 
It is not my intention to enter fuither into the details of this melancholy 
affair at present. A>e are awaie of what followed; and I quit the subject 
with expressing a hope that some iiiquiiy into it will take place either here or 
elsewhere. 

I shall not detain the Court much longer, but I implore you not to give 
the sanction of your vote to principles and acts which are calculated to 
create an irapiession, that we were not inclined to deal out equal justice to 
all our subjects in India. If we wish to govern India at the cheapest rate, 
we must act towards the Natievs in such away as to secure their regard, and 
establish an empire in their hearts; we must endeavour to raise them from 
their present low and degrading situation ; for, depend upon it, that their 
obedience will be inei eased and secuied in proportion as we raise them to our 
own level, and extend to them those benefits of our Government which they 
have hardly yet begun to enjoy. (Cries of hear, hear.) I fully concur with 
those hon. Gentlemen who have siioken in favour of the other Resolutions 
which are to be laid before the Court, and 1 .shall most gladly join in ac- 
knowledgement and approbation of the skill and ability displayed by our 
officers, and the bolj^ness, bravery, and admirable discipline displayed by 
the whole array throughout the contest. Having touched upon this subject, 

I feel it necessary to notice an observation made by an an honourable and 
learned Gentleman who preceded me. That Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) 
intimated, that we ought to divide the money we had acquired by t!tc war 
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,^mor.f?st tlie troops. 1 too would reward our troops willi that money, whether 
it amoiiiiled to <\ haV a erore or a crore ot nijx'is, not, however, upon tho 
grounds assiirncd by thul le,;rned (ientk'iuaii ; n«)t I ee.m^e eiir troops had not, 
in (lisohedieiiec of their olliceis, lu.uehed loiwaid to Ihi* plunder of the city 
and temples of Ava. (Hear.) Sir, I could scaiely Indieve iiiy ears when I 
Jieard the learned Clentleiuau oj)eidy assert, that we were bound to reward 
our tioops, l)e(Miise they had not turned traitois. (Hear.) (food (iod ! Sir, 
what rail be said of such doelriiU' as this ! Is it not holdinic out an ei uce- 
nieiit to disobedience, to assert that troops were entitl. d to rewards liecause 
tliey had not been iiiiill y of acting <*ontrai\ to the eoiumands of their ollicers ? 
I admit that tlie tioops liavi' done their duty bravi-ly ; but, Sii, they have 
doiii* no mou' than their duly ; and I am sine that their • leat siMvices will 
not hi' allowed to >40 unrewaided. I am soriy to tiiul, that wh.le liOid \m- 
herst anfl otheis ha\e In en ii'waided by honours, the name ot Sir Aiehibald 
Campbell who coiiimanded our I loops against th<‘ Ibiiiiiest', bad been passed 
over. WIk'U I took up Die (lazette, and found the name of that gallant and 
dislinguished oflleer omitted, I could sc.ucely In-lieve my' eyes. Idoiiotpre- 
ti'iid to dispute the li^ht which his Mapslv posM's'-es of exeicidtig his 
preiogative of confeiiing homuis upon w hoin he jili ases ; but I hope and 
trust, that when honours aie disii ibuled, those biave and distinguished olliceis 
who have K'lideied sigii.il sei moi's by then exeilioiis, w' 11 not he lorgollell. 
( Hear, hear ) Having adveili'd to the honmiis emilVi led upon fiOid Am- 
lierst, I cannot h('l[> e\[nes‘-iag my legiel a' the '‘\tieinelv bad taste of those 
fiionds of his in tills i.oun'i \ w ho as-iicaiod the litb' ol his elev.ition in the 
pei'rage wilh a place ( \iiaea'i) v bn li b.is become the ehaiiicl hoiisi' of his 
couriti y men. I conless [ could not conceil ni\ asioaishiiient when I lead in 
the (jii/./elte, his rairdshiji’s new litb', lOail Aiu'ieist of Arracan. 

I shall coiiclmh'. Sir, by again slaling, in the event of iny bi'i ig present 
when the otlu 1 Ki solution', .m jm* to ibe volt , ih ,! I sh 'll givi* llieiii rny most 
coidial siippoil, alihoiigh 1 c nnot v iih a cui.scic it loiis leeling s i|ipiiil that 
now befoi e us, .ippi o\ ii ol the pi ot cedin'’ of I, id \iiih('i-.l (Hair, hear.) 

Doctor (j iia inns 1 . — .Sn, I 1 hiek I h.ive a light to s i \ , Ih.il il is \ ery harti 
upon individuals, to have a wa.i! ol uiuh , si.indmg a nl a vv.nit ol intelligeiiee 
attlibuted to them, sid.-ly 1 ci.iiim they aie m. inie to u idt'ist i.nl tlie vast pile 
of papers which have bi'ui juodmcii loi thi'ii iiisjiectioii. (Cites oj spoke, 
spoke.) 'Pile le iiud Ceolbm.ui w..s aboi.l to jiioce, d, when 

A Paoenn roii said, this js not evplana'ion, 1 ut aiguuie'it. 

The Cmmrmvn.— I much doubt wlietber if is ci'her the one or the other. 
(I fear, hear.) 

Doctor (fiU'MRisT — - hope the Chaiimaii will do me the favour to repeat 
his decisio.i as to whether I iiii mil ol older, as I del not licai his hist obser- 
vation. 

The CiiviRMVx (who did not appeal loliave hcanl Ih. observalioii of the 
learned (ienfleman) obseived, that he would now put the (jiieslion, uiile.ss 
some other Propiietor wished to address the Cfimt. 

Colonel STVNiiopr. — Sii, t Ivcg to suggest the propriety ofll^a^mirning 
this (luestion until to-morrow. 'Phe Court is now veiy thin, and on looking 
behind the bar, 1 find that there aie not fewe, than twelve Directors absent, 
from which, 1 think, it is not unfair to iiif.'r, that they aie not favourable to 
the motion now belore iis. (Cries of tja on, po on, and quc\lion, question.) 
After a pause of a few moments. 

The Chairman |)iit tlie question on the Amendment, and it was nega'ivel 
by a considerable majority. (Thi' Court h <1 at this t me t egntne very thin.) 

The original resolution of thanks to Lord \mhcrst was now put, on which 

Mr. Pattison said— -It appears to me, from tlie remark made by tlie gallant 
officer (Colonel Stanhope) and other Piopiietors, that there i.s an impression 
amongst several in the Court, that the motion of thanks to Lord Amherst was 
not carried in the Court of Directors by any considerable majority I beg to 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. IVI 
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say, that this impression is quite erroneous ; the majority of the Directors iiy 
favour of that motion was very considerable. 

The Chairman was again about to put the question— when 

Colonel Stanhope rose for the purpose of submitting an Amendment. 

The Chairman here said, if the gallant officer, by the proposed amend- 
ment, wishes that it should stand in the place of any part of the motion now 
in my hand, I am of opinion, that it cannot be received. The Court by its 
vote has already decided that the original motion shall stand part of the ques- 
tion. The Court may negative the whole if it thinks proper, but if any thing 
in the way of amendment is put, it must be in the sliapc of an addition. 

Colonel Stanhope. — Then, Sir, I beg to move this Amendment, as an addi- 
tion to the motion now in your hands. 

The amendment was then put in and read, it was as follows ; 

“ Resolved — 1'hat the thanks of this meeting are due to Lord Amherst, for 
having terminated the Burmese war,- — a war wantonly entered into, and con- 
trary to Act of Paihament, by which all augmentation of territoiy, and 
every act of war against an Indian Prince, except for self-defence in the case 
of actual hostililies, isdeclaied to be contrary to the interests and injurious to 
the honour of the British nation, — a war which h<id been ill-planned and sup- 
ported, and whicli. by extending our frontier and connections, had added to 
our danger, — which would inciease the burdens of the people of India, and 
thereby injure their agriculture, their commerce, and their resources; and 
which must ultimately huitthe trade, and swell the national debt of Great 
Britain.*' 

The Chairman. — The Court, I think, will perceive that this is, in other 
words, nearly a repetition of that amendment, on which it has already de- 
cided. 

Mr. Pattison. — The addition now submitted will, in my opinion, be a 
direct contradiction to that which the Couit has decided should stand part of 
the question. To add this to the resolution before us would be about as con- 
sistent as to say, that it is daik, because the sun shines. (Hear, hear.) It 
would have the effeet of thanking I.ord Amherst in one part, and, for the s. me 
reason, condemning him in another. In ray opinion, such an addition ought 
not to be lis ened to for a moment. 

Mr. WioiuM. — I think if the gallant officer eoiislders, foranioment, he 
will perceive that what he now piopo'«es is not, pioperly speaking, an addi- 
tion to the ie*<olution b' fore the ('<iuit, but a lU'W motion reterring to a ditfer- 
ent subject, and lliat to adopt it, after agieeing to the first, will he to con- 
tradict, if not to rescind that first pait. I tiust, therefore, that the gallant 
Colonel will see Ihe pritpriety of wilhdiawlng it. 

Col. Stanhope. — With mueli deference to tlie Chairman and the otlur 
honourable Director, 1 submit, that that which I piopose, l>y way of addition, 
is not inconsistent with the main question before us. 

Mr. S. Dixok.— S ir, if we are to remain heie, occupied with such extra- 
neous matters, we shall continue all night without coming to any rational 
conclusion. 

Col. Stanhope. — If what I submit is put from the Chair, and if honourable 
Members will give themselves the trouble of stating their objections, I shall 
be prepared to answer them ; but I do not tliink it fair lliat I sliould be de- 
prived of an opjiortunity of taking the sense of the Court iijion it. 

The Chairman declined to receive the addition of the gallant officer, in its 
present shape, and Col. Stanhope did not press it. 

I'he original motion was now put, and carried in the affirmative, only five 
or six hands appearing to be held up against it. 

Separate Votes of Thanks to SirT. Munro, to Sir Archibald Campbell, and 
to other officers engaged in the Burmese campaigns, were put and carried 
umuUmousiyr 
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Qii llie resolution of Thanks to the \ou-rouunissioned Officers and Privates 
of the Army being put to the vote. 

Col. Li siiiNc.TON said— 1 ll.ink, -Mr. Chaiiinaii, thal u hatevor dilt'erences 
of opinion may exist amongst us as to the cause of the late war, t':ere can be 
none as to the skill, braveiy, and discipline of the officers and men who were 
engaged in it. The excellent conduct of the troops has 1,'cen already the sub- 
ject ot \v irm commendation on the part of the (rovernment of India, in proof 
ot which I beg leave to read a copy of the (Jeneral Older, issued by the (lo- 
\crnor-(»eneral, in \pril last. 

(Icncral Order of (he Goirnwr-Cieneral, Apr// 20, 1S20. 

“ To the Native troops of the hon. RasI India (-ompany, w ho have so often 
successfully emul.ited their European comrades in arms, the highest meed of 
ajiprolialion and api»l.inse is not more cheerfully acceded than it has beim ho- 
nourably w on. 'J'he Madras sepoy regiments destined for the I'xpedition to 
Ava, obeyed with admirable ulaciity and zeal the call for their services in 
a foreign land, involving them in many heavy sacrifices and piivations. 'Phis 
devotion to their (lovernment, relleels the highest credit on tlui character of 
the coast army — not more honouialde to themselves, than it is doubtless gra- 
tifying to the (iovernment of Eoit St. (leorge, as afibrding an nneiiuivocal 
proof of tile sentiments of gratitude and attachment with which the army ac- 
knowledges the paternal anxiety and care that ever watches over, and consults 
its best interests and welfare, 'i’he detachments of the Bengal Native troops 
employed in Ava, consisting of a portion of the riovernoi-denerars body 
guard, commanded by Captain Sneid, and detachments of national artillery, 
have been animated by the noblest spirit of gallantry and zeal. — 'I'lie former, 
more especially, are entitled to the warmest thanks of the siipi erne Govern- 
incnt, for their voluntary olfer of service beyond sea, undfor their distinguish- 
ed conduct in tlu- field, undei their national as vvcll as European officers.” 

The gallant olficor then proceeded. — It will bo, no doubt, extremely plea- 
sing to the Court to know, as it is highly gratitying to me to be nhle to state, 
that on no foimer occasion diii the coast army cviiici' Mich udin i able disci- 
pline, such alaciily in obeying tin' oidcis thej icceivod, or .such constancy 
under the fatigues and piivations to which they weie exposeil, .is thi'y exhi- 
bited during the whole of the late campaign {lleur, hear.) In I lu' whole 
force, consisting of 2(),t)UO Native* troops, which composed tin' coast anny, not 
a murmur was heard, not an olijection \v:r, iiiadi' on their <*inbai I.ation for so 
difficult and dangeious a foieign service. (Hear.) I stile this tact with 
pleasure, because I am convinceil it imisf be extremely »j;rati(yi ng to the 
Com I tolmini this great devotion of the Native Iruops to the i.itin esls of the 
Company’s service. {Hear hear) It is imneeessai y for me to desciil)" in 
det.iil, the gnat fatigues to vvincli the m ii weie iibjecied in a soivice of 
this nature, 'riu* giuuM.il eliar.iclci' of those filigues, me, no douhl, well 
understood liy most of those who hear me yit, lliioiigle til the war, such 
was the coiitidence of the troops in their oihceis, lliat tlii-v willinglv per- 
formed the most (lifficnll and arduous duties willumt asking a riuestion, or 
making an obwrvation ; so fir (rom it, that e\ei\ diii\, however s<“vcre, was 
performed with the utmost chceitulness. . (Hear hear.) It ni.iy be asked 
whence this ch.inge hasari.sen? How Iri.s it happened that tlieie should be 
in the troops such willingness to cmbaik on foieign s**rvice, a seivlce which 
if proposed to them on loinicr oceasioms, tin* proposal would have been at- 
tended with difficulty and danger? I answci, that it has arisen froin»tlm 
excellent regulations recently adopted by the officers in command of the coast 
army. The.se regulations have been most strictly enforced, nor allowed in 
any one instance to become a dead letter. I may also faiily attribute much 
of those good dispositions in the troops to the groat personal care and at- 
tention of the officers to the wants and comforts of these men, and to their 
anxiety in seeing them provided with every neccs.sary on their embarkation. 
Of this I could give numberless instances, but I will only relate two which 
Wore communicated to me by Colonel Conw'ay, the Adjutant-General of the 
M2 
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Madras army. I will give them in the words of that officer’s communication 
to me : 

“ One morning 1 went to the beach, to see a regiment embark— a Sepoy came 
up to me with two children in his arms, and said, ‘ Conway Saheb — I am a 
volunteer, and ready to go into the boat, but what is to become of these 
children? Their mother died last night of the cholera, and I bavo now no 
one to protect and take care of them : I give them to yon, and will go and do 
my duty.’ I took the boys, and sent for the adjutant of the veteran battalion, 
desired him to bring me a good man, of the same regiment, in whom I could 
confide, and to him I made over the children, with a promise of reward if he 
did his duty by them. Tlie poor father died at Rangoon — fiovernment has 
pensioned the boys — I am their guardian, and faithfully will I fulfil thetiust.” 
(i/ear, /tear, hear.) 

The second an«‘cdote mentioned by Col. Conway was this : “ An old suba- 
dar of cavalry had four sons embarked with our troops ; and he, and his wife, 
and all the fumily came down to the beach to see them into the boats. Thu 
venerable white-headed father salamed to Sir Thomas Munro, and bade him 
see his boys depart. 'I'hey were' all fine handsome Musulmen. and it was a 
sight fit for a Roman father, to witness the high bearing and pride with which 
these gallant fellows salamed to the (Jovernor, to the father, and to the mo- 
ther’s trackery. Sir Thomas was very much struck with th<‘ group, ami 
afterwards asked me if the subadar’s four sons were well.” (//ear, hear.) 

The principal regulations (continued Colonel Taisbington) to which I be- 
fore adverted, arc tlicse : firstly, pel mission to the troops, going on foreign 
service, to draw a certain portion of tlujir pay in advance ; secondly, not per- 
mitting them to be charged more than a fixed, and reduced, rate for their rice, 
whatever might be^ls value in the market; and, thirdly, securing to the 
nearest relative the proju rly of every Native soldier, in ease of his decease on 
foreign service, Besides these, theieare a gieat number of other regulations, 
tending to the comforts of the soldiers, with the di tails of which I will not 
trouble the Court ; but I beg to add, that any praise wliich may be given to 
Sir Thomas Munro, and to the other oflicejs acting in command of the Madras 
army, for the great zeal with which these regulations were carried into effect, 
cannot be beyond wliat they deserve. ’I'liat these humane exertions, for the 
comfort and accommodation of the troops, have not been unproductive of ex- 
cellent results ill the army, is shown by what I liave already stated ; but it 
may be further proved by the following general order, issued by the Madras 
Government : 

“ General Order by Government — Fort St. GVor^re, Jan. 24, 1826. 

“ To mark the sense which the Government entertains of the cheerful ala- 
crity and high military spirit with which the Native troops of this Presidency 
have proceeded to Ava and Arracan, and the patience with which they ha\e 
borne the privations and hardships they have been subjected to; and also, 
with the view of enabling them to provide for the expense of bringing back 
their families to the head-quarters of their respective corps, the Governor, in 
Council, 1s pleased to direct, that three months batta shall be paid to all Na- 
tive troops, and military followers, on their return from foreign service in 
Arracan and Ava.” 

This (continued the gallant officer) is the true policy— it is the most effec- 
tual mode by which the affections of our Native troops can bo secured ; and, 
for the wisdom of that policy, I can appeal, with confidence, to the bravery 
and discipline by which the whole of our army were distinguished during the 
late campaign. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Charles Forbes. — Sir, it is not my wish that any difference of opinion 
should exist on the motion now before the Court ; and it is not my intention 
to create any such difference. But, in expressing my cordial concurrence in 
the motion before us, and my entire assent to every thing that has been said 
of the great alacrity with which the officers of the Madras GoTemment hare 
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utlended to the comforts of the Native troops, I wish to be understood as mak- 
ing a vast distinction between tliat Government and the Government of Ben- 
gal, in this respect. My recollection of the conduct of that Government to- 
wards the troops at Barrackpoor, will for ever preclude mo from assenting to 
any vote of thanks in which it may be included. 1 beg, however, to be 
clearly understood, as not making the slightest objection to any thing that 
lias been said in favour of the conduct of the Government of Madras. 

The CiiAiHMAx. — The Court will observe, that the question now before 
them, refers solely to the non-commissioned officers and privates who served 
in the late campaigns, and has no reference whatever to the conduct of the 
Government either of Madias or Bengal. I did not interrupt the gallant Co- 
lonel, or the hon. Baronet, though a part of their observations were rather a 
digression from the stiict question before us. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The next rosolution was a vote of thanks to Commodore Sir C. Brisbane, 
and the officers and crews of the ships under his command, employed in the 
late war. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— I do not rise to oiler any objection to this motion ; on the 
contrary, the vole of thanks has my entire eoneurience ; but I wish to ask, 
and I do so for the sake of infoimation, why separate votes of thanks have 
been passed to the officers and soldieis of llie army; and why Commodore 
Brisbane, and his officers and cieus, should all be included in one vote ? It 
appears to me, tliat ttn're isa distinelion made between llietwo services, which, 
on occasions like the present, we should be most anxious to avoid. 

The CiiAiRMVN. — 'rile precedent of the vote of thanks passed to Iho Admi- 
ral, the officers, and men, who assisted in taking the Maui itius, has been 
strictly followed in the vote now before us. {l/ear, hear.) 

Col. Stanhopi:. — Without loferring to any precedent, I should wish to 
know why the officers and men, in both services, should not receive the 
thanks of this Court in the same manner? 

The Chairman. — I can assure the Court, tliat there existed not the slightest 
intention, on the part of the Court of Directors, in proposing those votes for 
the approbation of this Court, to make any Invidious distinction between the 
officers of the two services. — They had merely followed former precedents. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — The Court is aware that Captain Chance, a most distin- 
guished, active, and intelligent naval officer, had been employed in the nego- 
ciation of the treaty of Ava, in which he had acquitted himself much to the 
satisfaction of his superior.s, yet he did not see his name mentioned in the vote 
of thanks ; but if the form.s of the Court allowed it, he should be very glad to 
see that justice done to Ins merits. 

The Chairman. — I beg again to assure the Court, tliat the course now 
proposed has been adopted by the Court of Directors, with strict attention to 
the precedents established by former votes, and without tlie slightest wish to 
overlook the merits of any individual. {Hear, hear.) 

Col. Stanhope. — But, Sir, if former precedayts be not correct, I see no 
reason why this Court should abide by them. It will be quite absurd to ad- 
here to a precedent, on the ground that it has been established, if it be appa- 
rent that its establishment was contrary to reason and justice. 

After a few words from Sir Charles Forbes, and another Proprietor, 

The Chairman said — I must again assure the Court, that in the course fol- 
lowed ou this occasion, it has been the anxious wish of the Directors to place 
all parties in the same honourable situation. (Hear, hear.) 

The Resolution was now put, and carried unanimously. 

Thk Army of Bhurtpoor. 

ITie Chairman. — We have now to submit to the Court the proceedings 
adopted by the Court of Directors with respect to the Army engaged in the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpoor. 
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It was horc intimated by several Proprietors, that as thebusmess of the day 
had been already protracted to an unusually late hour, (seven o clock,; it 
would be better to defer the consideration of any farther proceedings to a 
future day ; that the thinness of the Court, in which a few members only re- 
mained, rendered such a postponement the more necessary considering the im- 
portance of the matters to bo submitted for discussion. 

The Chaiuman. — As the resolutions about to be submitted comprise voles 
of thanks, on which no opposition is likely to arise, f think it may be as well 
to pass them on the same day upon whicli we have passed votes ot ‘banks to 
officers and men engaged in other services. However, if it be the wish of the 
Proprietors, I hav(« no objection to yield to their convenience and to nanrie 
another day for the discussion ; but, I may be allowed to observe, that if the 
Court is so thin, it is not my fault. If it meets the wishes of the Proprietors 
now, I will name to-moirow for the consideration of the other votes. 

A PnopiiibTon.— I believe that this room will to-morrow be occupied in a 
ditferent, though, perhaps, not less profilable manner. It will be a sale-day, 
which it may he lucmivenieiit to deler. 1 therefoie suggest that some other 
day should be mimed. 

The CiiMinivN.— I can have no objeclioiito any day which may meet the 
convenience of the Piopiietors. The only (pieslion is, whether any long de- 
lay between tin* votes, as tliey are all of the same description, may not pyc 
rise to feelings in oilier quarters, against which I am ’-uic the ( ourt will be 
most anxious to guaid. IVrliaps, uftei; all, it will be much better to go on 
with the business now. {Cries oj yo on^ yo on.) 

Colonel Stvmioim:.— I tnist, Sir, that in the piesent state of tlie Court wo 
shall not proceed with a discussion of this important nature. I know there 
arc several inembers absent who are most anxious to take a part in that dis- 
cussion ; and I am ceilain, that it i-. quite erroneous to suppose that this 
motion will be suite i.'. to pass without ohsei valioii. 


The CiiAinvuN.— I must reiieat, that if the attendance of memliers be thin 
it is not my fault, and 1 tiust the Court will do me tlie justice to believe that 
1 can have no wish to pre-s the discussion at this moment, if against their 
convenience. 1 have as little wish to urge it in the absence of Proprii'tors 
who, if present, might wish to take a part in the discussion. My only reason 
for wishingto press it now, arises from a deilcacy ot feeling towaids the dis- 
tinguished individuals who aie the objects of the vote. 

Dr. GiLeiinisT.— Sir, at this late hour, I do hope that the discussion wdll 
not he protracted. The great majority of the Proprietors who were in at- 
tendance have left the Court, and I think we have been already kept a suffi- 
ciently long time fasting. 

Sir CnAULVs Forres.— I think that in the six or seven hours during which 
the Court has been already occupied it has done pretty well in having 
gone through the origin and progress of the Buimese war and brought it to a 
successful conclusion. And having achieved so much in so short a time, I 
think we may now fairly close our labours for this evening, and adjourn any 
Other matters that may be for discussion to a future day. It is I think a great 
mistake to suppose that the question couceruing the capture of Blmrtpoor 
will pass without comment. 1 can assure the ('ourt it will not. 1, for one, 
should I happen to be piesent, will be glad to be informed by what authority 
it was that that imjiortant fortress was razed to the ground. I shall also be 
anxious to be informed as to what is to be done with the jewels and other 
treasure there. 


The Chairman. — 1 must once more assure the Court that personally I 
have no wish to press this question contrary to their convenience ; I will there- 
fore name another day. Tomorrow may not be convenient on account of the 
sale, and if Wednesday , next, which will he the day for holding the Quarterly 
Court, be appointed, it may interfere with the business already fixed for that 
day, I will then name Tuesday, which perhaps may be convenient for all 
parties. \Ucar, hear.) 

Tuesday next was then named, and the Court adjourned to that day. 
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Tuesdaif, December 19. 

Operations against Bhuhtpoor. 

This day a Special Court of Proprietors was held pursuant to adjournment, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration certain papers relative to the ope- 
rati 'ns carried on against Bhurtpoor, and the resolutions which the Court of 
Directors hud founded thereon. 

The Chairman (Sir G. Robinson) having taken the Chair, 

Col. liEicESTER Stanhope said— I wish to be permitted to ask, before the 
business for which the Court is assembled is proceeded in, why Sir Edward 
Paget has not been included in that vote of thanks passed at the last General 
Court ? 

The Chairman answered, — The situation in which Sir E. Paget had been 
placLHl was such as to preclude thanks from being voted to him on account of 
the Burmese war. The voles with regard to th* war had been finally settled 
at the last Special Court. 

Mr. Hume.— I understand this meeting to be merely an adjourned one of 
the last (’ourt. 

The (biAiRMAN conceived that the question of the Bhurtpoor war, and of the 
thanks to those who were connected nilh it, had been finally settled at the 
last Court. 

Dr, Gilchrist. — 1 thought that the question ri dative to Sir E, Paget had 
not been settled, and so f.ir from that gallant Officer having concurred in the 
Burmese war, he hud hoendeciiledly opposed to it, I therefore and my friends 
felt oui selves more strongly lortified in our opposition to Lord Amherst, 
when wc found that the ( ommander-in-Chief had been adverse to the war 
commenced by the noble liord. 

Colonel Leicesti-r Stanhope. — Lord Amherst has endeavoured to throw 
odium on the Commander-in-('hief for his conduct at Barrackpoor. I wish to 
know whether the (’ourt of Directors coincided in Loid Amherst’s view of 
the case, and whether it is on that account that they refuse a vote of thanks 
to Sir E. Paget 1 

The Chairman observed, he was to acquaint the Court that it had met by 
adjournment for the purpose of taking into consideiallon certain papers rela- 
tive to the operations against Bhurtpoor, together with the resolutions come to 
by the Court of Directors, which papers and resolutions had been laid before 
the General Court ou the 13th instaul. Those rc'.olutioiis he now wished to 
be read. 

Mr. Hume. — It is of great importance to the public that the question re- 
specting Sir Edward Paget should be answered. This Court ulono is not to 
form an opinion on the extensive, contest which has been carrying on in India 
with such a waste of blood and treasure. The public will, undoubtedly, draw 
their own conclusions upon the subject, and, therefore, it is a matter of deep 
necessity that the question put to the honourable Chairman respecting an 
officer, who stood so high in the service as a soldier and a gentleman, should 
be promptly answered. The question, I repeat, is one of very great moment 
as regards that gallant Officer. Of the business of Barrackpoor, I shall say 
nothing : that is a dilferent question ; but I must observe that it is 
most extraordinary to refuse thunks to Sir, Edward Paget, who was 
Coramander-in-Chief when the Burmese war commenced, — who continued 
that situation during the greater part of the time the war was carried 
on, — and who must, consequently, have had under his eye all the military ar- 
rangements connected with the contest. It is, therefore, very important to Sir E. 
Paget to know why he had been passed over by the Court of Directors. Did it 
appear that he had objected to the war, or agreed to it ? or was there anything in 
way iu which the war had been carried on that had created disiqiprobatlon T 
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Ad answer on lliese points was necessary to satisfy various high-minded hi- 
dividuals wlio vveio eo.inceted with that galliiit Ofhei'r. i do not hesitate 
to say t .at lliose who voteil al the last ('oiii. might liave been iiilliieiieed in 
their opiiiion by the manner in which Sir l-hlwaid l\iget lias been treated, and 
I think that llie (Uniit of Piojn letois ought not to allow tiie present occasion 
to jiass by vMl bout demanding explanation on tin* si.bji ct. If Sir Edward Paget 
had done wrong, let him be scveiely censured; but it he deseived applause, let 
hiip not passed liy suhsilcnlto. 

The Chmiiman.— 1 do not see the least ground for supjiosing that any slur 
has hci'ii thrown on the gallant ofiicer in ciuestion, liy the pioceedings either 
of this Coin t, or of the ( 'oni t of DiK'ctoi'i I know no iiisiance wilhin my 
recollec ion, where Ihanki have ee.m voted to the Commander-in-( hief, un- 
less hehad hem actively employed in wailaie. 'Plnniks are never voted to 
the ('onnmvndei -in-( hiel, unle.ss he h.i,)|ie'is to be engaged wilh theaimy. 

Mr. Ill Ml'. — Tiianks wcie jnoposid to the .Mai (pus of lias Digs some yeais 
since, sim[)ly because he was Commander-in-Chiel, and not as a statesman, 
or as (lovernoi-tiineial. -Ihis illuslnoiis nobleman had not been actively en- 
gaged in thi'wai, and this is a c.isi' which I conceive to be directly in point. — 
1 cannot conceive whv Sir I'alwaid Paget should be hdl out of tin* vote ot 
thanks, will n the public de'jiatches prove that he took such a decided jiart in 
the ai raiigcMiients which the war had lendeied necessary. The iMarquis of 
Hastings ii id been thankid iiu'nly as Coinmai: lei -iii-Cliief. I olijecled to a 
vote pioceediiig on sm h naiiow gionnds, becuise I thonghl the conduct of 
Lonl flastiiigs, in his political cliaiaclei , ought to have been adverted to. In 
my opinion, tlie cas(> is |)erleclly in point, and I leel that the veiy proper 
question of my hon. I’lieiid ought to be answeied 

Colonel Ii. Si'AMioiM' — \iioth('i case in lunnt, is alloidcd by the thanks 
given by tlie House ot Comieoiis to bis Itoyal Jligliiiesss llie Duke of York, 
as Commander-in-CIdet', loi his excidleiit g<,\ cinmeut ol iheaiiny. 

The ('ll Mini VN. — The Couit ol Dii<-clois had no intention to vote thanks 
to Sir Edward P,ig 1 , 1 ml .it I lie same lime, I mint he allowed to say, that iu 
not doing so. tlu' DiikIois did not mean to east the le<(Sl disapproba'ion on 
any pail of tint g ilbnr olheei's eomliiel. — 'Pliev <lid not thank him, simply 
because ilieie was no special giound foi such a pioceed iig. 

Doctor (Inaiiinsr. — It does not ap|)e.ii lo me, that tlu' conduct and eharac- 
lei of the gallant Comm mdei-iii-Cliiel have bien tu-ati'd as they desei ve. I 
conceive that the Diimdois an* md puisning that line ofeondiut which is eal- 
ciil ited to niise them in 111 ' juiblie edimalioii, nor aii' lliey, in my opinion, 
acting with that eoiisiste ley, w liieli tlunr liigb situation dem.inds, and which 
lliey ought to maiiitaiii in llie eyis of the eoimtiy. On the occasion of the 
vote to liOid Amlicist, although the Pioju nhors amounted to two or three 
thousand pel sons, yet al the closi' of the debate, theie were oily fifteen or 
sixteen gentlemen present I cone nve, Ihmefoio, th.it thanks voted under such 
ciiciimstances was not an hoiioiii able maik of dislmcliou lotlu' individual upon 
whom it was confcired. '^I'he Projuielois, as a body, w ere conceived to know 
how liOrd Amlieist deserved thanks, and w hv they were ii'l'iised to Sir Edward 
Paget. — Probably that giill.inl ollieer had opjiosed the whole of ihe late war, 
and that eireumsljince might pi ih.ijis have been the reason for overlooking his 
services. The Couit of Diieitors were however called . pon to admit or dis- 
claim th it they liad felt ^ome lesentinmit against Sir E. Paget, either for his 
conduct at lluraekpoor, or els ‘w heie. — Iu my opinion, the Proprietors will 
stultify llii'inscl ves, by voting thanks wiilumt knowing the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the caso. 'I’h matter, it should be ohseivcd, cannot be closed 
in this Court, it would be coiindered befoie a liigher and greater aiithoiily. — 
I niideistand, that the oilier day, the iniiioiiiy, by whom the vote of thanks 
to T.ord .\mherst was oppo.od in the (touit of Diiectors was very small. I 
wisli to know, whi'tlu'i it was the tiiith, that there was a small majoiity be- 
hind the Bar, and w ho the (lenllemen const ituting it wi re ? It w'as very hard 
upon the Proprietors, that they were obliged to come forward and openly state 
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their opinions and sentiments, while the Directors conceale<l their names, and 
did not allow the public to know of whom the majority or minority on any 
giscM (juc'ition consisted. 

Mr. H. .JACKSON.— I shall mention a single fact, for the purpose of showing 
the exertions made by faiid Amherst to pniceed successfully with the war. 
Sir A. C.iiiiphell hail impressed on the Governor and (hmncil of Bengal, the 
iiece sity of providing such huge supplies as would enahle them to prosecute 
liosfili'.iea withollcel : he despaired of success, unless he could carry on to 
tile liillest extent the plan which he himself (Sir Kdnard Paget) and I.oid 
\iiiheisl had laid down. Such was laud Amherst’s coincidence in the pro- 
priety of the representation, tliat soon aflerwaids no less than sixti'cn hundred 
boats were in activity between Itangoon and Ih-ome,and six months’ rations were 
jirovidc'l lor the army. 'I’liis was iloiu' on the lepiesnifation of Sir A.Cainp- 
iiell, siippoited and approved by fiOid \mherst liiiiiselt Tlie learned Proprie- 
tor, Dr. (iilchiisl, has spoken of votes o| the Diicclors having been given in 
seciel: theio is nothing worth) of blumo in this, and the learned l^roprietor 
on^ht to know that the eonslitulional practice of the Court is to vote by 
ballot. 

Colonel li. SiANiioe: begged leive to move — “ That the thanks of this 
Couil aie <lue to taeuteiianl-Gi’neial Sii Is. Pai;et, tor his judginent in op- 
posing the Buimese war, and (oi his ahleeonduet in afleiwaids promoting the 
wailike measmi's eondiicive to the sMcee.stul issue of the contest.” 

'I'he (’ll MUM VN. — I am in jiossi's'.ion <'f the Coiiil, and it is contrary to all 
legular .uid established foim, to inleiiupl the proceedings by a premature mo- 
tion ol this kind, 

'Pile lion, (leiitleman then (riieeted the resolutions whieli had been agreed to 
by the Couit of Diieelois to he read. — 'Ph<'\ wm-e then read as follow : 

1 . Ri'sohed — “ 'Phat the thanks of this Coiirl be given to the G^overnor- 
(leneial in Couiieil loi his loi iieaiaiiee in not lesorting torneasures of coercion 
against thi' iisuiperof Bhiiifpoor. as long as hopi's could reasonuhly be cnter- 
I. lined of areomplishiiig, h\ means of iiegoeialioii, tin' restoration to power of 
the legitimate Rajah ; and lor his di‘eisioii, on the failure of iiegociations, to 
ellect the reduel loii ol tint impoilant loities^ hv Iona*.” 

Tile other lesolii'iois v.lneh ueieiead, contained a vofi' of thanks to Cord 
( ombeiriK'ie, the commissioned, and noii-coinissioiK'd othcers, and privates 
einplojed ill the o|)(‘ialioiis against Bhurtpooi. 

Tin* ([ueslion luuing hovni pul on the fiist resolution, 

All, III MI rose and said - \ s the lesolution is woided, it would appear that 
the Jorbca ranee alludi'd to, was tlu* act of the (loveiiior himself. It is well 
known to eiery [lersuii coimectisl with India, that the (ioveinor-Gcneial acts 
in conceit with the (’ominaiidi i -in-Chief and other jiersons, yet he has it in 
his power if he pleises to siipcismli' the opinion of those individuals, and to 
act tor liiiiiiclf, — he ot couise taking responsihilily for any orders he might 
think proper to give. — Now, it seems to me that I.ord \mlierst’s forbearance 
alluded to in the resolution, means lliat he alone gave the older, by which the 
proceedings of Sir D. Ocliteilony weie suspended, and that the subsequent 
proceedings were instituted by his direction. — I therefore beg leave to know 
111 wlial way I am to u.ideistand the first lesolution? 

The Chairmvn. — 'P he woiding of llii; resolution is in strict conformity 
with the general practice of the (Jourt of Diieclois. When we speak of the 
(iovernor-General in Council, we always speak of him in the singular num- 
ber. If the hon. Proprietor is anxious to know whether in this particular act 
the (loveiiior-deneral proceeded on his own opinion alone, as he might do 
under the Act of Parliament, I can assure the hon. Proprietor that his Lord- 
ship’s Conduct was quite in accoidance with the opinions of his (.'ouncil. 

Air. IlLvir:. — I was induced to a.sk, in consequence of the way in which the 
resolution is passed, whether it is intended to cast a reflection on the Mem- 
bers of the Government. If this he the act of the whole Government, is it 

that the entire cicdit should be given to Lord Amherst, and thereby cast a 
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reflection on llio rest of the Council ? Did those gentlemen approve of sus- 
pending the proceedings which had been commenced by Sir D. Ochterlony? 
The resolution attributes the act to the Governor-General in Council, and, 
by these means, refers it to him alone. 

The Chairman. — The Act of Parliament speaks of the Governor-General 
in Council. There is no part of that Act which mentions the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council. The Court of Directors, therefore, has only used the lan- 
guage of the Act of Parliament in designating the Governor- General. 

Mr. Hlmc observed, that if the wliole Council concurred in the act, the 
proper way to have mentioned it would be to have stated “ their forbearance” 
— and not “ his forbearance.” 

The Chairman said his opinion was opposed to the opinion of the lion. 
Proprietor, and he (the Chairman) submitted that the slalement was perfectly 
correct, and that “ his forbearance,” and not their forbearance,” was the 
proper expression. 

Mr. IIuMK. — Tlefori* 1 deliviT my sentiments on the subject of the motion, 
1 wish really to know the nature of th<it motion. I have put a question, and 
have been informed that it is a vote of approbation to the Governor-General. 
Now I have understood that the whide Council dissented from Tiord \mherst 
on the occasion, and that he alone took on himself the suspension of thi> pro- 
ceedings of Sir David Ochterlony, contrary to the opinion of the other Mem- 
bers of the Governiiumt. If this be the case, I reallv wish that the vote of 
thanks should be given to the Goviniior-General alone, and tlial the other 
gentlemen should not be confounded with his Lordship. I think it a very un- 
fair mode of proceeding to leave it to be supposed by those who have no access 
to the documents, that the other Members ol tlu' Council weie lavouralde to 
this act, and therefoie I contend we ought to hav<‘ the proceeding explicitly 
mentioned. This should l;e a single vol<‘, and not one coupling Lord Am- 
herst and his (hmncil together. I slioiild be glad to know the intention of 
hon. Gentlemen within tlie bai ? 

Sir John Skwkll. — It was the mere act of the ” Governor-General,” and 
not his “ Council,” that suspemh'd the proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony. 
On thoOth of August, I found that Sir Kdw.ird Paget, Mr. Fendall and Mr. 
Harrington, all Members ol Council, gave strong reasons for bringing the 
uffaiis of Bhurtpoor to a close. 'I’he Governor-General, not having seen the 
minutes of the other Members in Council, was still, in contradiction to the 
opinions of Sir David Ochteilony, in favour of delay ; and it was not until 
Sir Charles Metcalfe pressed on him the necessity of active proceedings that 
he consented to adopt a dilfeient course of conduct. laird Amherst ought to 
have known better. lie ought to have felt that there was a just, reasonable, 
and necessary cause, which called on the Biitish (xovernment to interfere, in 
order to prevent those mischiefs to our territories which were likely to ensue, 
if we did not take care that the possession of Bhurtpoor proceeded in the re- 
gular way. My objection to the thanks of the Court being given to Lord 
Amherst is, that the war has been delayed when it should have been prose- 
cuted, (hear,) and why was this? because Lord Amherst did not know what 
he ought to have known a month after he had been placed in the office of 
Ciovernor-General. 

Dr. Giia iiRisT.— -I hopo the (’ourt will permit me to read part of a letter 
from the deceased officer, Sir D. Ochterlony. He was an old and able officer 
in the field, and he was no less skilled in the duties of the Cabinet. From 
his knowledge of the languages of India, and his long experience in that 
country. Sir David had had an opportunity of knowing more of the policy of 
the Native Princes than the whole council put together. It was impossible 
that any individual in India could understand these points so well as he did. 
He was a man who had always been intrusted with important matters in the 
Indian (Jovernment, and who had been deeply devoted to the interests of his 
country. That gallant officer’s opinion was, that he could have carried Bhurt- 
poor by a coup de main , — that he could have taken the place by treaty, 
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■without bloodshed, because he felt, if an honourable capitulation had been 
offered to the enemy, the fortress would have been handed over to the British 
power. T/(*t, however, the deceased ofllcer’s letter speak for itself. I regret 
that the Company’s ancient officer, who has often reaped glory in the field, 
.should have lost the opportunity of earning those honours which I am sure 
he would have achieved, had not the proceedings of Sir D. Ochterlony been 
suspended. It was necessary that the public should be ac(iuainted with that 
which I am now about to read. — The hon. Proprietor then read the following 
letter from Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, Bait., G.C.B., resident in 
Mulwa and Rajpootana, to Mr. Se^Jietary Swinlon : 

“ Muttra, 26th April, 1826. 

“ Sir, — After an interval of five days, and destroying, as I am told, many 
rough drafts of letters, I have at length received the accompanying from 
Bhuitpoor, which, though they state that a confidential person, with full 
powers, will he sent, omit to mention the name of the j)ei son, and the jirobablo 
time of his arrival. As many letteis have been leceived Irom various quarters, 
which explicitly announce the instructions I have lecidved by exiiress, I feel 
it usele.ss to struggle longer against events. I sliall, therefoie, transmit a 
Persian letter, of the tenor mentioned in the accomi»anying copy of original 
diaft. In transmitting tins document, I heg leave resjuTtfully to offer my re- 
sign ition to tils Loidship in Council. I should he guilty of falsehood if I 
acknowledged any conviction of tluir incoiu'ctness or impiop.iety, thinking, 
as 1 did, tti.it eveiy momeiil’.s ilclay was sutmiission to disgrace, and feeling, 
ns I do, that a few days’ delay in the aiiival of your express would have 
brought matteis to an amieahle and honouralile conclusion. 

(Signed) “ D. Oiiiterlony.” 

W'dS it possible, I will ask, (eontiiiued Dr. Gilchrist,) that Sir David Och- 
tcrlony did not fi'cl a full conviction of the necessity of striking a decisive 
blow, when he expiosscd him.sclf thus ? M'ouhl he have hazarded his high re- 
pulalioii by attempting to do that vvlucli was inqiracticable ? Lord Amherst 
and Sir A. Campbell had prosecuted the Burmese war, it had been said, with 
a boldness and energy that did them great honour, and here is an old and 
faithful officer wlio wislied to follow that example, — who was anxious to pos- 
sess himself of this fVntress, hut who was checked in his career by the Go- 
veiiior-Geneial. That noble Loid put an extinguisher on the proceedings of 
Sir David Ochterlony. The noble Loid sanl to that gallant officer, — “No, 
Sir, you sliall not pei form this service,- — soim- moie favoured officer, — some 
gentleman, selected from the King’s service, sliall cairy the honour away 
from you.” 

This was so inconsistent an act, tliat I cannot for the life' of me agree to 
the vole of thanks now proposed to his Lordship. The foi tress stood in the 
very centre of our dominians, and the taking of it would have been most im- 
portant, a.s it would contiilmte much to the preservation of the British power 
in India. Had the British forces possessed themselves of it at the time Sir D. 
Gcliterlony wished, the event would have struck a ilamp into the hearts of the 
Burmese, distant though they were from the scene of action. Before the Court 
come to a vote this day, I hope they will consider the situation in which they 
are placed, as the “ East India Comp-.iny,” having seen their old servant su- 
perseded, and the King’s officers employed. God forbid th.it 1 should be sup- 
posed to throw any blame upon his Majesty's forces. 'I'hey have acted nobly 
on many occasions, hut I could not, without feelings of deep regret, see any 
slight offered to those who had spent their l)e.st days in the Company’s ser- 
vice. If those gallant men ever manifested any thing like treachery, or 
want of fairncNS and aliility in what they did, — then there would be some 
reason for hesitation, but the fact was notoriously otherwise. There is a 
miserable attempt in one of the letters, to detract from the merits of Sir 
D. Ochterlony, it is there insinuated that Sir David was in his dotage.— 
This appears very unlikely, and to prove the assertion is a calumny, I will 
read Lord Amherst’s own statement of the energy of mind displayed by Sir 
David Ochterlony in preparing a military force to invest Bhurtpoor. I could 
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not find out what reason the writers of that letter could have had for the tfa. 
ducing a vetcian who had grown grey in the Company’s service. In a letter 
addressed by the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated October 
1825, his Lordship thus expressed himself : 

“ The correspondence cited in the margin, shows the magnitude of the 
military preparations set on foot by the resident, in contemplation of his 
proceeding against the renowned fortress of Bhurtpoor ; and we are happy 
to acknowledge that the rapidity with which a very considerable and well 
appointed force, and a most powerful battering train, were assembled ready 
for service at Muttra, reflects, in a military point of view, the highest credit 
on the energy, zeal, and exertions, both of Major-General Sir David Och- 
terlony, and of Major-Generals Reynell and Sir G. Martindell, commanding 
the Marutand Cawnpore divisions.” 

Here, then, were three officers, who, but for the interposition of liOrd 
Amherst, would have gained immortal honour by the taking of the fortress 
of Bhurtpoor—a maiden fortress, which never had been taken ; and surely 
when the rights of an infant Rajah were to be protected by the Company — 
when the cousin of the Rajah had set himself up as entitled to the guddee — 
and when, perhaps, he meditated the destruction of the real heir, it was high 
time that some individual in the (’ompany’s service, some jierson conversant 
with the Native Princes, should be selected to settle an affair of such vast 
importance. No human being belter understood those transactions than the 
old and honourable officer who had taken them in hand, and who had so unac- 
countably been set aside by Lord Amherst. Disease, aided by the painful 
feelings, the corroding sensation, that men not poS'Cssing half his knowledge 
were preferred to him, burst the cords of 8ir D. Ochteilony's heart ; so, 
in other words, the conduct of tho Governor-General (in council, if they so 
pleased to designate it,) hastened that meritoiijnis oflici'r’s dissolution, 

Mr. IIuME. — The (’ouit will d<> well to take a more extended view of the 
question. My hon. friend, Dr. Gilcluist, has spoken very justly of the offi- 
cers in the Company’s .service, and I must observe, that I partake of that 
feeling and opinion very gcneially entertained in respect to the treatment 
of the Company’s officers. It is well known that many of the Company’s 
best and most experienced officers have not been tn'ated in a manner which 
their situation deserved. I have seen many letters from individuals who na- 
turally were not disposed to find fault — written by men standing high in the 
(Jivil and Military departments-— men who felt deeply the interest of the ser- 
vice to which they weie attached, and strongly for the general prosperity of 
the Company, and from those I can state with confidence, that reflections 
have been understood to have been thrown on those individuals by the con- 
duct and orders of Sir E<lward l*agct and Lord Amherst. I speak of them 
together, because their orders were so mixed up that it was impossible to 
know by whom they were issued, or with whom they originated. 

The history of the gallant officer, (Sir D. Ochterlony,) which has been 
brought forward, is truly lamentable. The Jfame and character of that me- 
ritorious officer, do not rest on a single occurrence like that on which the 
Court were about to vote their approbation to Lord Amherst. No--Sir D. 
Ochterlony has signalized himself on many occasions. After 20 years of 
arduous service, in this Court, I venture to assert, he received as unanimous 
a vote of thanks as ever man received within these walls, (//ear.) Sir D. 
Ochterlony had also received the thanks of the House of Commons, and 
his Majesty himself had honoured him with an augmentation of his aimorial 
bearings. (Hear.) I therefore contend that the unworthy treatment Sir 
D. Ochterlony has received from that upstart man of the day. Lord Amherst, 
deserves .the severest censure. Lord Amherst is ignorant of the affairs of 
India, and when he was no longer able to answer the arguments of Sir D. 
Ochterlony, contained in that officer’.s letter, his Lordship endeavoured to 
show the Court of Directors that Sir David ha4, passed his meridian — that 
he was obsolutely in a state of dotage, —and that his conduct and laoguage 
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wefe not to be borne. I have read that part of the correspondence to which 
Lord Amherst alludes, and so far from its deserving the afJuso which his 
Lordship sent home respectln(f it, in my opinion it proves that at the advanced 
age of sixty-eight, the vigour and energy of Sir 1). Ochterlony's mind remained 
unimpaired. (Hear,) These letters, I think, show as much energy and talent, 
and the proceedings he adopted were distinguished by as much judgment and 
vigour as can be manifested by any individual placed in the same situation. 
(Hear.) ft is very easy when there is a lack of argument to adopt a system of 
abuse, (hear,) and such has been the course pursued by Lord Amherst. It is 
not difficult for a Governor-General, in coiicspondence relating to proceedings 
of officers, to give what colour he pleases to acts of which he disapproves ; but 
finding, ultimately, that he had been wrong, and the officers right, ho ought 
to have had the honour and manliness to have staled the fact: this, however, 
has not been done in the case of Sir I). Ochterlony. In consc'iuence of what 
has fallen from my hon. Friend (Dr. CJilchrist) I am of opinion that the whole 
of this part of the correspondence was an underhand attempt to call into ques- 
tion the capability of Sir D. Ochterlony to carry on the important measure he 
had devised, relative to Bhurtpoor. This was the conduct adopted by the 
Governor-General, instead of sup()orling those [)lans which Sir D. Ochterlony 
Considered as essential (o the character and interest of the Company. No set 
of men were ever jrlaced in a. situation more extraordinary than Proprietors 
were, in consequence of the vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, which has been 
recently passed. The Proprietors were called on to approve of his Lord- 
ship’s conduct for one of the most precipil.ite proceedings that can be irna- 
gined — for hurrying the (’ompany into a war, without deliberate consideration 
— without taking the opinion of any siTvant of long standing and experience. 
Lord Amherst arrives in India without any knowledge of the officers of the 
country, t do not say this in degradation of the Governor-General, because 
any man going out to India must, of necessity, be ignorant of Indian affairs at 
first. This circumstance, however, forms good reason for acting with pru- 
dence and caution, instead of being guided by opp«)siie feelings. The Court, 
it is true, has approved of laird Amherst’s policy, but, tliank God, I have not 
concurred in the approval. Ilis I.ordship’s pr 'ceedings were hasty, rash, and 
improper, with respect to the Hiirim se war, and weie commenced, as appears 
from the documents, without the concurrence of any putilic officer. For this 
Inste and preci|)it'ition he has received the thanks of this Court ; and what is 
the Court now called on to do ? Why, you are asked to thank the nohlo 
Lord, not for his promptitude, but for his delay, (/icar,) the very opposite 
quality to that for which he has already received your approliation. (Hear, 
hear.) Yes ; his I.ordship is now to be thanked for delaying the proceedings 
of one of the ablest officers in India ; and that too in the face of the fact, that 
the whole of his Lordship’s council were in favour of Sir I). Ochterlony’s 
opinion. I think then, 'that it is preposterous to thank the Governor-General 
for his forbearance, instead of condemning him for his delay. By this pro- 
ceeding the Court will, in fact, throw a slur on the conduct of Sir D. Gchter- 
lony, and I cannot concur in tha vote, worded as it is — whether or no it is 
grammatically drawn up I cannot tell— but it seems to me most decidedly to 
cast a slur on Sir D. Ochterlony for the measures which he had proposed, re- 
lative to Bhurtpoor. 

I now wish the Court to inquire what those measures were, and under what 
circumstances they were proposed. At the time alluded to. Sir D. Ochterlony 
vas political resident at Mulwa and Rajpootana, and I shall presently re- 
quest, that the instnictions, under which he acted, shall be read to the Court ; 
because, on the instructions which he received, must, in a great measure de- 
pend the vote which the Court ought to pass for or against the conduct of 
that officer. I hold it to be an undoubted fact, that, in the situation if> which 
Sir D. Ochterlony had been placed, he did no more than had been previously 
done on twenty diflTerent occasions. He thep held a situation in which he hi^ 
acted for more than twenty years. In the year IS^, he was appointed resi- 
*ut at Rajpootana, by the lata Lord Lake ; and irom the time he was placed 
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in that important district, he had constant transactions with Rajahs, and other 
Natives of hijfh rank. Some of these transactions it was almost impossilile to 
unravel ; they were nearly inextricable, and Sir Divid Ochterlony could 
never have managed them if he had not had a more intimate knowledge of the 
habits, manners, and language of the Natires than the majority of those by 
whom India is governed. Before, then, the Court approved of T-ord Amherst’s 
“ forbearance,” they ought to know what pdV^rs Sir D. Ochterlony acted 
under. It will be well to consider, whether Itev had not, on other occasions, 
ordered officers and troops to march, in virtue of the aiithority vested in 
him, for the purpose of carrying intoelfect measures, devised by him, for sup- 
porting the political influence of the Company. If I am correct in this view, 
it is most important, before the Court casts a reflection upon the political con- 
duct of the gallant officer, that they should be saiisfled on these points. It 
will be a question, naturally suggested to me, “ Ifow did the Company stand 
with respect to Bhurtpoor, at the time Sir I). Oehtcilony assembled forces for 
the purpose of taking that fortress?” It is a very simple question, and de- 
serves an explicit answer, particularly as the Biitish (Government had been 
complained against for interfering with the internal ad’airs of other States. It 
appears then, by the papers on the table, that in 180.3, u treaty, offensive atid 
defensive, was concluded with V c Rajah of Bhurtpoor ; hostilities, however, 
commenced afterwards ; but in 1805, after our unfortunate repulse before the 
fortress of Bhurtpoor, another treaty was concluded between the British Go- 
vernment and the Rajah. I do not know whether any tieaty, subsequent to 
this, was in existence, but, byth's treaty, we were bound to consider the 
Rajah an independent prince, to atford bi n assistance in case of his being at- 
tacked, and to guarantee to him the possession of the rank and situation in 
which he then stood. 1 therefore conlcuul, that if they, by any act of the 
British Government, through the medium of Sir I). Ochterlony, or any other 
persoi^ were thus situated, they ought to consider themselves bound to keep 
up the succession to the rajahship in the regular line. The conduct, there- 
fore, of Sir D. Ochterlony, in endeavouring to secure the regular succession, 
so far from warranting blame, de.serve'», in my opinion, the thanks and appro- 
bation of the (iovenmient. 

The Government had, however, acted very ungratefully towards Sir David 
Ochterlony. From 1803 to the gallant officer was their political agent 
at Rajpootana ; and he had shown talents of the first order in forwarding pro- 
ceedings in the war against the (Jooi kalis. No man ever received more ap- 
probation, and no man ever deserved it more than .Sir David Ochterlony did, 
for his conduct during the whole of that contest. Tie displaji'd a degree of 
information and <ie( i>ion which was highly honourable to him and extremely 
beneficial to the (Company. I have lieard miliiary men say, that when misfor- 
tunes overtookllie Company’s troops on that occasion, that Sir DavidOchter- 
lony’s skill had roll ieveil tlie ill success of otheis, and his gallant conduct 
had prevented any disgrace from tarnishing the (company’s arms, though the 
troops hud received a check, and therefore he received the unanimous thunks 
of Pailiamenl and of tin* Kast India Company; and the Court ought to be 
very careful how, by any resolution they might puss, they cast a stigma on his 
character, which I eoneeive the piesent resolution will unquestionably do. 
And why did the Couit act thus? Because Sir David Oehtcilony, by virtue 
oft the authority vested in him, did, in 1825, direct troops to assemble to aid 
the political view.s which he entertained wiMi respect to Bhurtpoor. I regret- 
ted, from my heart, to read the letter of the Bengal Government in iS’iT-, 
decinriiig their ignorance of the situation in which they stood with reference 
to Bhurtpoor. They called for more inroriualion, and declared that Sir David 
Ochterlony had not afforded thorn any .sati^ifactory s,,uement on the subject. 
This circumstance n'flects more disgrace on the Bengal Government than I 
have words to express. I therefore demand to know, on what grounds Sir 
David Ochterlony acted, and whether his proceedings went to impugn the or- 
ders ho had received, while political agent at Rajpootana? Sir David Och- 
terlony, in 1884<, foreseeing (and no man possessed more foresight, or kneot^ 
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better how to act under such circumstances) the probable chance of a disput> 
ed succession to the rajahship on the death of Bulwer Sing, the then sick 
and aged Rajah of Bhurtpoor, thought it would be advisable to secure the in- 
terests of the lawful claimant to the rajahship, by giving him such support as 
would prevent a disputed succession from taking place. On the demise of the 
Rajah, however, such a succession did occur, and 1 shall state to the Court 
how. I thought that the British Government was bound, if not by actual 
treaty, at least by an undert|dElng which prevailed in other cases, to prevent 
an interpoler from becoming Rajah of Bhurtpoor. I can, I believe, open the 
door of twenty cases, where the British (Jovernment have interposed, without 
having half the reason which can be pleaded for such interference, in this in- 
stance. Bulwer Singh, the then Rajah, was sick, and wished to settle the 
(juestion of succession. Some differences had occurred between the Compa- 
ny’s political agent at Delhi and him, but it was made up. The Natives were 
apprized of the circumstance that the preceding disagreement was forgotten, 
and they were informed that the Rajah and the British Government were upon 
friendly and amicable terms. 'I'he treaty which, at a former period, had been 
concluded with the Manjuis of Hastings, appeared not to have been made 
matter of public entrj — at least, so the (ioveriior-Goneral said ; but the series 
of letters which had passed between Sir David Ochterlony and the Marquis 
of Hastings, showed that they concurred in o|)inion as to what should he done 
with respect to Bhurtpoor. The Rajuli wished his son, Bulwiiiit Singh, to 
have the peaceable succession to the dignity which he then held, and with 
that view he applied to the British Government for a kiltaut, or dress 
of investiture for the boy. This was granted, and the killaut was given by 
Sir D. Ochterlony ; the British Government, thus recognizing the youth as the 
son and heir of the Rajah, and showing their friendship to the latter by con- 
cui ring in this measure. This, I understand, to have taken place about twenty 
days before the death of the Rajah, Bulwer Singh. But whatever time elapsed 
between this transaction and llie death of the Rajah, Sir D. Ochterlony con- 
sidered that, by the payment of the expense «)f the new investiture for tho 
Rajah’s son, and, from other circumstances, that it was an approved measure; 
the object of which was to recognize the piesent Hajah ns lieir-af-law and 
successor to his father. The Company did so acknowledge him ; when, on 
the 8lh of February following, tho death of the bajah l<*lt the young man in 
possession of the dignity which had been held by his fitlier. Was this, 1 ask, 
more than the Biitish Government had done on all oecasioiis ? ff there were 
any instances whore, liavini; saiiclioned a ceitaiii sueci'ssion, the Biitish (iro- 
vernment had, on the death of an individual, relti^e I to act in support of the 
person whom ihey had so sanctioned, I hi\e no.recollection of lliein. In this 
case, the fact was illustrated, that the resident of the Company, a inaii of great 
experience, who ha<l filled that silnalion for twenty >eais, had, with the con- 
currence of the British (Joveinnient, bound llial Govciiiment to see that Bul- 
wunt Singh succcedtnl his father, on lln- death of the latter. It is therefore 
perfectly evident, that Sir D, Ochteihmy acted on the occasion confoimably 
with the custom which prevailed in other es of the sairn* nature. The step 
was clearly taken to prevent the breaking out of war on account of a disputed 
succession in the very heart of our teriiloiies, wliich, if ever begun, it was 
impossible for any man to say where it wauild end. Bliiiitpoor being sur- 
rounded by the Company’s torritoiy, it becomes a matter of impoitance to 
keep it free from disturbance. Sir D. Ochteiloiiy had it in view to avoid tho 
renewal of a circumstance, of which every man must be aware, on reference 
to what had occ rred in 1804-5. 

I have mentioned the circumstance without meaning to cast any reflection 
on th * memory of Lord L.ake; but it is notorious, that in the courseof t'le war 
which was then carried on, Bhurtpoor was the only place that had stopped 
his career, and gave a check to the Company’s ainiy. Such was the effect 
produced on public opinion by the reverse w'hich the Company’s troops there 
suffered, that it became an object with the British Government to prevent a 
renewal of the contes't at Bhurtpoor, unless it was carried on in such a man- 
uer as to ensure the surrender of the fortress. I am, therefore, satisfied that 
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the conduct of the Marquis of Hastings, and of Sir D. Ochterlony, was ex- 
pressly directed to the pi^vention of hostilities. They felt that if they could 
(as had been done in other cases) bring the minor within the scope of Bliti^ll 
influence, they might, by degrees, almulgamate that territory with the terri- 
tories of the Company, and thereby remove the reproach which our failure 
before Bhurtpoor had laid us open to. The coirespondence between the 
Marquis of Hastings and Kir D. Ochterlony clearly demonstrated, that they 
were united in opinion as to the line of conduct that ought to be pursued with 
respect to Bhurtpoor; and looking to the correspondence, I ll>ink it is too 
much to be called on to praise FiOrd Amherst for opjiosing that course of 
policy which Sir 1). Ochterlony was prepared to follow wiioii the moment had 
arrived which would have enabled him to carry into elfect the wishes of tlio 
preceding Governor-Oeneral. For my part, F winild rather pass a vote of 
direct censure on the noble T^ord, wltich would be the best mode of])roceed- 
ing, than agree to this absurd motion of thanks. The noble F>ord deserved 
censure, not praise, for the part he took, contiary to the opinion of Sir 1). 
Ochterlony and of his Couneil. F sec no reason for thanking l,.ord Amherst 
for Itis subsequent conduct, what had been elfecltd n as not owing to him, but 
to the gallantry of our troops. When F^ord Amherst could no longer op- 
pose the opinion of his Couneil, he ailopted tho',e me inures which Sir 1). 
Ochterlony had formerly advised, llis Fiord>hip had done every thing to 
thwart his conduct, — and now, forsooth, the Court is called on to thank him 
for his “ forbearance.*’ In Maich lS‘i5, Sir 1). Ochteilony coinimuiicated to 
the Government the fact, that on the death of the Rajali, a i alleiiijit had been 
made by Durjunt Sal, a cousin of llie new Uajab, to get possession of Bhiirt- 
poor ; that the citadel had been allaeked and capfurecl; and that the usurper 
nad seized upon the young Rajah, and made himself master of all the pro- 
perty In the fortress, contrary to Ilie arrangements which went to secure tlio 
rights of the son of Bidder Singh, and contrary to tin* e\pre-.s wish and po- 
licy of the British Government 'F’he consequence was, that Sir 1). Oeh- 
terlony assembled a body of troops for the purpose of expelling the usinper. 
Now, if Sir F). Ochterlony had the power of oulenng troops to assemble as 
he had done, did it not behove the(!onrt to weigh well the circiimstaiiep, 
before they agree to a vote that reflects on his conduct, paiticularly when 
they consider the manner in which negocialions were carried on in Fndia — 
that was, backed by a inililai> force? Could any man say that the vigour 
and energy which Sir F). Ochterlony had displayed in preparing to jiroceed 
to Bhurtpoor, for the purpose of opening a negociation, he having a body of 
troops in readiness to enforce liis demands, were not calculated to produce 
a very powerful elfect? fmme4liately on receiving intelligence of Durjunt 
Sal’s proceedings, Sir D. Ocliterlonv proclaimed him an usurper — a murderer — 
and an enemy to his family, and he got together a body of troops to drive 
him out of Bhurtpoor. Fs there, I will ask, a man in this Court with any 
experience of Indian affairs, who will believe that Sir D. Ochterlony, aided 
by that force, which, from what has been read by my hon. Friend, (Doctor 
Gilchrist,) has been admitted by the Government itself to be highly lespecta- 
ble, would not, if lie had been allowed to proceed, have effected the object 
he had in view ? His success was certain, when it was recollected that the 
authority of the usurper had scarcely been assumed, and when it was known 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst the troops in Bhurtpoor, part 
of whom were in favour of, while another portion of them declared against 
the usurper. Under these circumstances, I am bound to say, tliat there is 
notiyi man I have met in this country, who has communicated with me from 
In^, who is not of opinion that if Sir David Ochterlony had been allowed 
to move down to Bhurtpoor with his troops, he would have carried the for- 
tress. For my own part, I am quite sure of what the event would have been 
in the then state of affhirs. The power and authority of the usurper were 
not at that time fixed and established,— and there existed an angry dispute 
between the troops in the fort. 

This being tHe state of the case, there is not a man with whom 1 have com- 
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municated, who docs not conscientiously believe and declare, that if prompt 
ineaMires had been resJHted to, the Ibilish troops would, in the course of n 
few hours, have obtained possession of Bhurtpoor, and freed Bulwunt Singh 
from liis thaldrom. 

It now comes to be considered i.i what situation we have been placed by 
the “ forbearance" of Lord Amherst. The Court of Diiectors calls it “ for- 
bearance but it appears to me to b«‘ pusillanimity, aiisiiig fioin a want of 
knowledge of the manner in which the affairs of the Native (h)urts are carried 
on, and the way in which disturb inces arising in those Courts could be most 
effectually rpiclled. I scarcely know what epithet to apply, to mark with 
sufficient foue the ignorance with which Loid Amherst lias acted, and the 
arrogance he has manifested in opposing his opinion to that of Sir David 
Ochterlony, and of liis own Council ; because it w<is only by consulting the 
opinions of men who hi\e been lo ig on tin* spot tliat wc can hope to anivu 
at a just judgment; and ycl Lend Anilicisl <-host' to n-jeet such opinions, and 
to act enlirciy on his own icsponsibdity . It is quite e\ident, that Sir David 
Ochterlony, w'ith a foice so respectable as that which he hail collected, as- 
sisted bya ibrriudaUle train of aiiillti j, ami siipporlcd as he would have been 
by a portion of the troo[»s wil'uii Ihe forti<“ss, iimisI liave succeeded in ob- 
taining whatever terms he miglil have tlioiulit proper to have deiimnded. 
Sir David dchterlony’s confidence of success was quite clear, from his 
letter of the ‘25th Apiil, in which he obscived that, had the eiders of the Go- 
verumeut arrived a few days laler, matler-< would liavi* been brought " to an 
aiiiii-able and honourable conclu>ion.'’ Sir David Oclifciloiiy felt, that, had 
ho bi’oii sutfered to proerml, eveiy thing would h.ive be(Mi arianged in favour 
of Bulwunt Singh, the rightlul Rajah. 1 do not mean to say that Sir David 
Ochterlony might not have been mistaken, (hear) ; but I think that his con- 
duct, looking to the opinions of the Native'*, and marking the usual course of 
Indian policy, was right, ami that the procci'diiigs of Loid Amherst were 
wrong. I hale vacillaliiig mca‘<iiic''. II a Goverimunt liave a particular ob- 
ject in view, let them maiirul) y ‘I' clarc it, and endeavour to effect it in the 
most prompt manner. Tlie (iovernor-(v'cu(*ral in his despatch, stating his 
nuvsons for *lisapprov in* of the piocecdin ;s of Sir Dav id Ochteilony, used 
the following cxiiression : — Nolhmg, iii our opinion, but a case of tliemost 
indispensable emeigency could navi lustilicd our oidviing into the lield the 
small force which wc hi.l at that liiiif disjiosablc iii Upper Lidia, and the en- 
gaging ill Ircsh hostilities ; lh(“ diinilion and cvlent of which if was impossi- 
ble to calculate with any ccitamly, when till' sc.uon nl the hot winds had 
actually commenced. VVe could not view the occiiiiTnces at Bhurljioor as 
constituting any such emergency ; nor ircrc ire prepared la admit that wc 
were bound by any enyayenients, e.iprcss or implied, to support the acres- 
sionofthe rightjul heir to the tthurlpoor Itajah, by our immediate resort to 
arms, at all hazards, and without any rej'drenee to time, circumstances, 
and consideration of general e.ipediency," 

This is a pretty statement. Why, good God ! they all knew that our con- 
duct with respect to the Native Poweis of I nlia, d' pcndc'd, in most instances, 
on engagements not half so strong as those by which wc wt're bound to the 
lawful Rajah of Bhuitpoor! Why fhcndoic should lainl Amherst have in- 
dulged in insinuations of this kind, implying, as they did, a censure on the 
proceedings of an old and experience 1 C'oinmander ? His Lordship wont on 
in a similar strain to say: — " Besides, Sir David Ochterlony has evidently 
acted upon the most imjierfect and nnsatisf.icloiy infoimation regarding the 
real facts of the case." Why, so far from I'lis being correct, I would under- 
take to say, that if there be any man in India in perfect possession of the ne- 
cessary information, that man is Sir David Ochterlony, who was on the spot ' 
for twenty years. 

His Lordship proceeded ’ — “No call had been made by him (Sir David 
Ochterlony) on Durjiinl Sal, for an explanation of his views and conduct, 
and we were consequently wholly ignorant both as to what plea he might have 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. N 
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to offer in justification of the apparent violence of his proceedings, and like- 
wise what ol.ject he professed in exciting disturbances,” 

Now I ask, was it fair to assert that 8ir David Ochterlony did not make a 
call for explanation on Durjunt Sal 1 He did make that call ; but he well 
knew, that if he made it without having an imposing force at hand, it would 
be useless. Ho knew in that case he might as well speak to the idle winds ; 
but suppose Lord Amherst and the Indian (iovernment had been vinaniinousin 
proceeding to hostilities, would it not have been their duty in the lirst place, 
to have allowed a trial of n<*gociatioii, backed by the force which Sir David 
Ochterlony had assembled, evidently for the purpose of giving weight to any 
proposition which he or the (iovernment might make? If this plan had been 
adopted, the British would have had an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
contest (their demands being conceded j, with much more honour and ci edit 
than they afterwards could do, considering the situation in which they were 
placed. 1 can state an instance which most fully bears out the propriety of 
Sir David Ochterlony’s proceedings, and where the adoption of measures 
similar to tliosi' jmrsued by that gallant ollicer was pointed out as the solitary 
mode of preventing disastrous conseiiuenees. I recollect, indeed I was pre- 
sent when a negociation was attempted with tlin Bajah of (iallcut. This in- 
dividual inaufully asserted that he could not consent to any negociation which 
would not convince tlie Indian world tliat he was not a coward. ” It is (said 
the Rajah) necessary t at I should retain my character — that of a brave sol- 
dier — and with that view, I must convince the people, that I yielded only to 
force and the pi essure of the occasion.” Now, I am convinecd (said Mr. 
Hume) that Sir David Oehterlony, in assembling a body of troops, acted in 
accordance with that veiy leeling and ju inciple. 

Sir David Dchlerloiiy eould not tell what th<' Government llioiight respect- 
ing the motives <!f li.s conduct ; hut ir certainly w' s the most un'air thing that 
could be conceived, to say. that he did not undei stand his own plinis, or know 
what ho was about, when he niarehed his troops towards Bhurtjioor, stating 
that he would, thus siippoited, go there and negociate, if ho were allowed so 
to do by the Governnieiil. On that gioiiud I contend that Sir David Ochter- 
lony has been most injunonslv tnuited, and the diaraeter of that gallant offi- 
cer would necc'isarily sull’i'r, it the Proprietors agieed to the vote which they 
were called on to give. If the wholi* of tlu' Bhurtpoor business could have 
been amicably settled by Sir David Ochteiloiiy, 1, lor one, cannot agree to a 
vote of thanks to tlie (lovernor-Gmiei.d, because ins'.ead of supporting the 
decisive and energetic measures which Sir David Ochterlony long had set on 
foot, in defence of Biilisli fiiih, honour and character, he thought fit to 
countermand them. Sir David Ochterlony was acciuainted with every thing 
connected with Bliurlpoor. He knew that '■^forbearance," or what I would 
call “ want of decision,” would end, as it did eventually, in protracted hos- 
tilities and loss of human blood. 1 <lo not know the exact loss attending the 
subjection of Bhurtpoor ; but Iiad Sir David Ochterlony’s plans been cariied 
Into etfect, it might have been avoided. When Sir David Ochterlony order- 
ed those troops to match, the fortress was in a defenceless state. The ram- 
parts were out of repair — there was no water in the ditch — the force within 
the walls were divided in opinion : a jiart of them being attached to the young 
heir, and the remainder favourable to the usurper's authority. If at that mo- 
ment Sir David Ochterlony had appeared before the place, it must undoubt- 
edly have fallen, with not one-tenth of the trouble which afterwards occurred 
in itk investment. Instead of that course, however, Lord Amherst proceeded 
oil the principle of “ forbearance,” yet all he did was to give the enemy time 
to deepen the ditch, to raise ramparts, and to procure troops. The conse- 
quence ultimately wa.';, that the fortress sustained a siege of six weeks, attended, 
perhaps, with as much loss as was ever suffered at any sieire in India. Are you, 
Gentlemen, not to consider the expense occasioned by this procrastinating po- 
licy? Durjunt Sal, with his usurped power, and having possession of a 
strong hold, could, it was clear, muster about him all the disaffected troops 
in the country, and therefore it must appear evident, that it was impossible 
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tu relako the fortress, and to do justice toHulwiint Singh, witliout using ab- 
solute feice. 

Q’he despatch, to which I have before referred, staled, however, that Sir D. 
Ochterlony had no right to act as he had done, though the result proved that 
his view of the policy that ought to have been adopted was perfectly cor- 
rect. i was extremely sorry wlven Durjunt Sal was called on for air expla- 
nation ; that mere voi ds of couise — ** that he did not mean to usurp the rajah- 
ship,” — should have imposed on the (Jovernor-deneral. A few days, how- 
ever, had only elajised when that, which Sir I). Uchteilony had anticipated, 
came to piss, 'fhe uMirper, after endeavouring to tlirow blame on Ram Rut- 
tun, the uncle oftlie young Rajah, who had fallen in the contest, when Bhurl- 
poor was sei/i'd upon, addie,sed a letter to the (lovernor-deneral, to which ho 
Signed his iniMie as Rajah, and elainied the whole power and authority con- 
nected with that Slid ilioti. 'riiis w a-, only a few days alter the Governor- 
(iiMieral, in eonsiapience of Dniiunt Sal’s repn seufations, had actually ac- 
corded him his conlidenee. At the Imie he made those false representations, 
the nsiirpi'r was laying his jiliin to si i/e on the Government, and to possess 
himself of the treasure in the tort. It land Amherst had permitted Sir D. 
Oehterlonj' to proci'ed, fifty lacs of inpees would have been rescued from tho 
giipe of the usurper. Rut it was tliis very ael of “ foibearance,” for which 
you are required to thank l^oid Xmhei^t, that (mahlod him to consolidate his 
power, and to make use of the immense treasure which was in the fort; ncir- 
oiiinsfanoe that had not been taken into the aeeoiint. Sir 1>. Oehtcrlouy said, 
“ I deem it wise to secure liu* li lemKIiip of this Slate by guarding the regular 
succession of Ihe Riijah ; hocaiisi* the Ik asm e in the fortress is immense, and, 
il it gets into unfiund y hands, it never can In* used in any othi'r way hut in 
hostilities against ii'*. 'riieicioic I liiiiik il p.iidciU, and politic and wise, to 
sccuie a good umleistmidiiig wi.li tlic law Inl I'l i.ico.” Sir I). Ochterlony’s 
piudeiice told him that, if llie Compi ly liad the Rajah under their protection, 
they would piohahly lec. ive some ol'lln' Ihms.iic, with which they might pay 
their debts, or wliich lliey niighi (‘Xjien'! loi some oilier useful purpose. This 
would beagre. 1 t deal betler than laying il on' (or hands for i ival brothers, as 
had been done. I.oid Amlieis' dal not I'oksi'c that w liicli ap[)eared clear to Sir 
I). Ocliterlony ; \\ a ., tlia' llii'. d.d.iy, oi (oi hi .nance, would occasion risk ftnd 
peiil to the whole oi llieir ultim ile pri'cecdings Sir 1). Ocliterlony knew 
well, involved in vv ii. as the Company w ic i i another quarter, that energy 
and decision should he iiiaiuii‘'.led, ami tlii'> he di>linclly staled in his letter of 
the 25lli of April IH*2.3, in which he lemlend liis ii sigiiation to the Governor- 
Geneial. lie there “ays, I eonsideied ilut eveiv moment’s delay was sub- 
mission to disgrace ; and, I feel lli.il a few d.ivs’ (h lay in the arrival of your 
express would have brought m itteis to an aiuica'de and honourable conclu- 
sion.” Sir David Ochlerloiiy observed elsev, here. “ that the course proposed 
by the Governor-Geneial coiil.l not lie followed willioul jilacing in peril, tho 
best interests of the C'ompaiiy.” 1, Ibeieloie, lor one, cannot agree lo an ap- 
proval of the conduct of Lord Aiiiberst, opposid, as it i^., to the safe and long 
tried experience of Sir 1). OclUeilony. 

What that gallant ofllcer foietold, had aetiuiUv happened, and six months 
after his energetic measures had been dereated, tin* Government was obliged 
to carry into etfect tliat which he had advised. Durjunt Hal and his brother, 
it appeared, oppose.l each oilier; they marshalled around them as many ad- 
herents as their means woukl maintain. One of them was stationed near tho 
fort, and the other in it. 'J’hLs state of thing.s was allowed to continue for 
three months ; and I should be glad to know what new circumstance had oc- 
curred — what proceeding lud taken place — that was not in existence for 
months before, which stirred up Lord Amherst to sanction hostilities at the 
time he did. I eonl nd that nothing had occurred of a novel character, but 
that the self same causes for warfare existed for months before. 

It is quite evident, that not one circumstance had changed up to that time 
from the moment when Sir David Ochtcrlony could have settled the business 
amicably. The enemy, to be sure, had been afforded six months to maka pr«- 
N 2 
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>aratlon8 for his defence. I should wish to know then, what new circum- 
itance induced the Governor-Generallo change the opinion which he expressed 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the 16th of September, when he said, that the 
Company had no right to interfere in the disputes going on at Bhurtpopr. If 
the rival bands had ravaged the country, or become in any other way offen- 
sive ai#[ dangerous to us, that would have afforded a new ground for inter- 
ference on our part. Rut I have looked in vain for any such fact. Wo must 
then come to this important conclusion, that I^ord Amherst having counter- 
manded the wise measures adopted by Sir David Ochtcrlony, for settling thu 
disputes at Bhurtpoor without bloodshed, assigning as a reason that the Com- 
pany was engaged in a war with Ava, did, after allowing six months of pre- 
paration to the usurper, without any change of circumstances, (hostilities 
with Ava still continuing in a more doubtful shape than ever,) thought til to 
direct measures to be ailopted for the reduction of the fortress. His lordship 
then, considered it necessary to interfere in the existing disturbances in 
Bhurtpoor, although only six months before he had said that we had no i-iglit 
to interfere. He now directed Sir Chailes Metcalfe to sujiport the right ful 
prince ; before he said that he did not know who was the rightful prince. He 
further directed that the usurper should be (‘xpelled, and a regency appointed 
during the minority of the young prince. All these things were in opposition 
to his former declared ojiinion, and yet I can discover no ground for the 
change in his sentiments. The conduct of his Lordship certainly justifies me 
in saying, that he blew liot and cold with the same breath. 

Of the manner in which the operations against Bhurtpoor were conducted, I 
do not mean to say one word of blame. In the subsctiuent votes to the ofllceis 
and troops, I fully concur. I am willing to give them my humble [)raise for 
their conduct in the dillicvilt situation in which they were placed by the im- 
prudence, the ignorance, and the vacillation (I do not know what term to 
give it) of Lord Amherst. If any Proprietor thinks proj)er to move a vote of 
censure upon Lord Amherst, I will join him. I think his measures were ill- 
timed, and altogether intended to mark his disrespect for Sir D. Ochtcrlony. 
No man present will, 1 am sure, wish to oast any stigma on the memory of 
that gallant officer, after I have read to them a general order published at his 
death by the same Lord Amherst, who wrote to the Court of Directors, im- 
pugning his talents, intellects, and abilities for his situation. Tlie order to 
which I allude, is as follows ; — 

“ Political Department, Julp'2B, 1825. 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor-General in (’ouncil has learnt with 
great sorrow the demise of Major-General Sir David Oclileilony, Resident in 
Mulwah and Rajpoolana. TJiis melancholy event took place on the morning 
of the I5th instant at Meerut, whither he had proceeded for the benefit of 
change of air. 

On the eminent military services of Major-General Oehterlony it would 
be superfluous to dilate. They have been acknowledged in terras of the 
highest praise by successive Govenmicnts ; they justly earned a special and 
substantial reward from the Honourable East India Company ; they have 
been recognized with expressions of admiration and applause by the British 
Parliament, and they have been honoured with the signal marks of the appro- 
bation of his sovereign, 

“ With the name of Sir David Ochtcrlony arc associated many of the 
proudest recollections of the Bengal army ; and to the renown of splendid 
achievements, ho added, to the attainment of the highest lionour of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, the singular felicity of opening to his gallant compa- 
nions an access to those tokens of royal favour which are the dearest objects 
of a soldier’s ambition. 

“ The diplomatic qualifications of Sir David Oehterlony were not less con- 
spicuous tlinn his military talents. To an admirably vigorous intellect and 
consummate address, he united the essential requisites of an intimate know- 
ledge of the Native character, language, and manners. The confidence which 
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Uie Goveniment reposed in an Individual, gifted with such rare eadowraents, 
was evinced by the high and responsible situations which he successively 
filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent ability and advan- 
tage to the public interests.” 

'fliis is the way in which Lord Amherst spoke of the man whom he had 
employed every means to lesson in the opinion of the Court of Dirqitors. The 
treatment whicli that gallant Officer received led to his death. He died broken 
hearted, not only on account of tlie disgrace wl»ich he conceived to liave been 
inllicted upon lumself, but also because he anticipated the most lamentable 
consequences to the interests of the Company fiuin the system which tho 
Governor-General was pursuing. The Court should consider that ’the 
fnends of Sir David Ochterlony are not present to repel the charge which, I 
say, this resolution biings against liiin. For the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst is lirtually a vote of censure upon Sir David Ochterlony. On the 
grounds w hich I have stated, I shall give my unqualified opposition to the 
motion, and I hope the Couit will support me. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — T will give iny hon. Fiiend an opportunity of redeeming 
the pledge which he made to support a motion for a vote of censure upon 
Lord Amherst. 1 move a vote of censure upon his Lordship, because 1 onco 
belonged to the Bengal army, upon a distinguish(‘d member of which Lord 
Amherst ha.s cast such obloquy. I am not afraid to conu' forward on this oc- 
casion. I have suffered so much in the course of my peregrination in tho 
world, that I have learnt to put all kinds of opposition and oppression at de- 
fiance; 1 am conscious that 1 am acting uprightly, and as a friend of tho 
Company. If fiOrd Amherst had delayed six moiUlis before ho invaded tho 
Burmese territories, it would have lieen of much greater consequence to tho 
interests of the Company than tlie five or six dajs’ delay which he said Sir 
David Ochterlony ought to liave made. I stand up on this occasion for the 
reputation of a brother officer of the Bengal army. It shall not go forth to 
the world, that because that brave ofticer is dead, and has no longer any favours 
to bestow, not one person would rise to defend lus clminctcr and move a Vote 
of censure upon Loid Amherst for bis conduct with respect to Bhurtpoor. I 
have read all the papers, ami the more 1 have road the more have I been con- 
vinced that if we have reason to find laiilt with l>ord Amherst with respect to 
tfic Burmese war, we have twenty times as much cause to blame him for his 
Conduct regarding Bhuitpm)r. Sir David Ochterlony could have taken the 
fortress by a coup-de-mani. It certainly might have produced mischief if he 
had not succeeded ; but it appears impossible that he should not have suc- 
ceeded. 

There has been a docliine broached in this Court which I was sorry to hear, 
namely, that we should yield a .slavish submission to the executive power. 
An hon. Proprietor stated that he w<»uld siqiport the opinion of the executive 
because they must be better acijuainted than he was with the facts of the case. 

I will not pin ray faith to the sleeve of any man. Such a doctrine may suit 
the members of the Holy Alliance ; but whilst I can stand on my legs, or 
move my tongue, I will challenge any improper act which tho executive body 
may perform, and hold up both my hands against it. I think tlie resolution 
before the Court will, if carried, cast an indelible blot on tho memory of a 
brave and gallant officer. Would to God that he were now living, that honours 
might be conferred upon him. It has long been the opinion of the Conqmny’s^ 
officers that they are thrown into the back ground by the King's oIRcors, 
■who, they think, snatch from them the honours which they ought to have. 

It is unjust to the King’s officers to entertain any such feelings, and tho 
result must be prejudicial to the intere.sts of the Company. An able pam- 
phlet has lately been written by a King’s officer, which set this matter in a 
clear point of view. This pamphlet ought to be read by all tho Company’s 
officers, and if they can refute the statements contained in it, they had a fair 
opportunity of doing so. Until that be done, I think the King’s officers have 
resonable ground for complaint, and it becomes the Company to do them 
justice, and not to keep in their service a large discontented military force. 
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'J’hls is a subject wliich should occupy the attedion of this Court, but ire 
have always been so stipinc with respect to all tint concerns our interests, 
that the (jove.ninent found it necessary to establi-th a Boaid of Coimnission- 
ers, to MJpei intend our affairs, which now divided the patronage with the 
executive body. If th-s couit had done its duty, there would have been no 
need of aboard of Control ; and if we bad not kept the loaves and fishes for 
ourselves, we tnifjht have left tlieiu to our executive body. Tlicie are not 
less than 21)00 Pioprictors, and yet how few are pre->ent to coiisider this !>reit 
question, by wbicll we aie to nuse one man to tlio skies, and to sink another 
brave officer under the weijjht of a load of oblocp'y. I'l lookini^ at tlie list 
of Proprietors who iuue read the pipers, iii older .o make llieiiiselves mnsteis 
of the question befoie t.s, I found only seven names insc'iiied as having done 
so. This is a proof of f'reat supine. less on the put of t!ie Propiietois. If 
men in power ai<! not watched o\er and clieeked they are sure to do wiong. 
History proves this fa' t, and i.i sujiport ol i. I may refer you evei to fho 
Bible, The man af'ei Cod’s o\.. n hi'ait, when possessi'.l of pi)\u‘r, became 
one of the vilest auiniaC Ilia! ever lived. Cur executive body are not heifer 
than David was. If he could not hi; trusted with another man’s wife, onr 
executive body ousrht not lo hi* Irus’eil on all occasions, (Lui((jhlc)\ and 
cries of Order.) I am standini? np in defence of a brivc man, who has 
passed the best part o I a long life in our seivice, and I bar I'le face of no 
man. These orderly genlleincii are frcqiieiilly most disurdeily, for tlcy 
interrupt by their storms the sevcnly of rational debate. I tiojx' soon lo see 
more spirit and manliness displayid in this Court than has been for many 
years. We are aiiproaehiug a ensis which must decide tli<‘ (ate of the Com- 
pany. If Lord Amherst has been wioiig iii the meins wliieli he einiiloyed to 
bring about even u successful issue', w'e oiujihl not to p.is> him a vote of 
thanks. 1 will now put it in the powi'r of my lion. Friend lo redeem his pledge, 
by moving a \o'o of censure on Lord Amheisl, for h's conduct respecting 
Bhurlpoor. 

The Chairman said, that as this was an Amendim'Ut to the original motion, 
it was necessary that it should be reduced to writing. 

Doctor (iiLCiinisT tlien wrote the following Amendment : 

“ That this Court, on mature consideration of the papeis subimlb'd to it, 
is of opinion, that the conduet of the (lovernor-di'neral in Council, in lus 
forbearance to proceed againA the usurper of Bburtpoor, at the time that Sir 
David (^ehtcrlony ordereil iroojis toassombh'for the pnrpox'ofatt.'ciJng him, 
deserves our decided disapprobation and censure.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the ameiulmenf. 

(ieneral Thornton. — I am <iuile as unwilling us the leanieil Doctor, to 
support our executive body, when I think that they arc wiong. It has been 
ray misfortune to ditfer vciy often from the Couit of Directors. It always 
gave mo much concern to do so. It now atl'ords me considerable pleasure to 
state, tljat I agree with the Couit of Directors, as to the propriety of thank- 
ing Lord Amherst, in one instance, for his forbearance ; and in the otlicr, for 
the spii it and activity with which he carried on the war. 1 have paid great 
attention to both debates, and I think the speech of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, on a former day, clearly proved, that the measures which Lord Am- 
herst adopted against the Burmese were absolutely necessary. He showed 
that the Burmese were continually making aggressions, and committing cruel- 
tie.s, to which it was necessary to jnit a stop. The forbearance which had 
been exorcised by former Govi'rnments, had not pioduced the desired etfect, 
and humanity required that decisive measures should be resorted to. In com- 
mencing war against the Burmese, I think Lord Amherst acted properly. It 
has been said, that the war was undertaken at an improper time ; but a gal- 
lant officer, (Sir John Malcolm,) whose book has been quoted, stated, he did 
not fcwow' that the time selected was an improper lime. ’Diis being the case, 

T am justified in mpposintj, that tlie war was undertaken at a proper {me. ( 19) 


(19) This is certainly a new mode of deduction: the argument may beaasiy 
and convenient: but it is neither very logical nor convincing. 
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The g.ill.uil olflcer made a speech, which mctwldilhe upprob^ilion of the 
Court in general, and I think he showed, that Lord Amherst’s conduct had 
been perfectly correct. After the many able speeches which liave been made, 
1 will not detain the Court longer than is ni'C -ssaiy, but will come at once to 
the (|uestion before us. Nobody can have a higher opinion than I entertain of 
the tali-nts of the lute Sir David Ochterlony — he de'.ei\ed all the praise which 
can be given him ; but it can hardly be expected, that ho or an\ oth^ man 
should be always in the light. It appears to me, that he was hasty in hispro- 
ceedingi with lespect to Hhurtpoor. I give laird Amheist ci-edit for display- 
ing foibearanco as long as it was possible to do so. W lie/i he lonnd it iieees- 
sary to lesort to force, he sent lorth an aimy m a proper iimnner, and their 
exiilioris have heeii attended with such signal success, as I think we ought all 
to rejoiec at. I tliink t’nat for his conduct on both occ.isions, his Lordship 
(le>e! Vi'S our thanks ; I must, iheiefore, vote agaiuil the Amendment, and for 
the oi'igiiial motion. 

Mr. (biMiin.s Mills — (a Diiectoi). — I liad hoped that the obvious merits of 
till' present ([uestion, u> well as Ihegloiions stiualion of airaiisiii India, would 
h i\e rendeted tha disenssion of t<»-(hv vany shoil. 'Phe hon. Member W'ho 
opened the debate (Mi. liuim ) said, tint v. lime aignment was wanling. abuse 
could easily be resorted to. Now, I Ihink, tint Irom the beginning to the 
end of Loid Amherst’s caieer, ahine his been most It'ieially bestowed on his 
Loidship in this Court. It really dov-'^ appear to me, that his Lordship is 
blamed only liecause he has done mole than was e\|ieeleil from him. Some 
hon. Gcntlmnen seem to feel great rcgiot that theii ilolefiil prophecies have 
not been fulfilled — lliat all their until ipations of defeat and disgiaee have not 
been (ollowed liy vietoiy and glory. I ceitainly had hoped that some of those 
persons who, without giving lionl Amherst time loi a fair tiiiil, denounced 
him as ineapable, would have embraced the present opportunity of generously 
expressing iheir convielion of their error, and liave ad, led thek testimony in 
favour of h'S Lordship’s merits. 'Phey have, however, Ihonglit tit to ndopl a 
diderent lino of conduct, and seem deiermined to pursue his Lordship with 
a malignity of feeling for which I am totally unable to account. Th(> ijuestion 
before the Court, so far as Lord Amherst’s meiits are eoncerned, has been left 
ontiiely untouched, liy the imnisiirrs which he adopted, he has placed the 
British aims in India in the most gloiious situation possible. The fall of 
Bhurtpoor has contributed more to tiu sta'.iilily of our e npiro in India than 
any event which has occurred for a long couise of years. 1 speak tliis on the 
authority of jicrsons intimately acquainted witli the countiy. I liope that tlie 
hon. Member who commenced the debate, and vvlio appeals to me to betray 
towards Lord Amherst a most unjust and ungenerous feeling, will stay outthe 
discussion, in order to see with his own eyes the inipiv ssion which his attack 
will jiroduce on the Court. Lord Amherst has leeeived fronj his Sovereign 
proud marks of distinction. Ministers have staled their intention of pro- 
posing the thanks of Parliament to him. We have already pas ed him a Vote 
of thanks for his conduct with respect to the Burmese war by a triumphant 
majority, and, I trust, that our vole on the present occision will not be loss 
favourable to his Lordship. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Charles Foroes. — I congratulate the Court upon silence having at last 
been broken on the other side of the bar. The lion. Chairman has, both upon 
the present occasion and at the last Court, proposed u vote of thanks without 
condescending to slate any grounds for that proceeding. I am perfectly aware 
that the hon. Gentleman will now refer me to the book before^ him, and will 
say, that on the last occasion 1 might, if I had pleased, have referred to a 
whole cart-load of papers for the grounds upon which he and his colleagues 
have thought proper to bestow these extravagant praises on Lord Amherst. 

I must, however, protest against being called upon to wade through the mass 
of documents laid before us, in the short time allowed for that purpose. I 
think that both these motions would have been properly preceded by a mo- 
tion for printing the papers laid before us, so that every Proprietor might 
have been enabled to come to an honest and conscientious vote. I maintaiu 
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hat It is impossible that the Court, or one hundredth part of its members, 
Can have made themselves masters of the subject respecting which they are 
called upon to decide. I have heard nothing upon this occasion which can induce 
mo to make up my mind to vote for the question. I could have wished, that 
these v otes of thanks had not been introduced in the manner in which such 
things are usually done ; namely, by reading the motion proposed to be sub 
mltted to us. 1 think, that the person who undeitukes to bring a subject of 
this kind bi'fore us, should enter info a fair statement of the circumstances 
which, in his mind, justify him in calling upon us to assemble and concur with 
him in the vote of thanks. I should like to know what would have been 
thought of Mr. Canning, if, on a late occasion, he had risen, in the House of 
Commons, and said, “ 1 move an address to his Majesty, in reply to his gra- 
cious message, wliichis, as usual, merely an echo of that mess ge. In doing 
this, I think it unnecessary to enter into any detail of the arguments on which 
I found this motion, but shall reserve myself till I hear whether any of you 
have any objections to make toil.” It appears to me, that the usual order of 
proceeding, has been reveised, with respect to the present motion. \V'e are 
called upon to vote thanks, vvilhout being told upon what grounds. Informer 
days, (it would be happ> for us if they were* come back,) w hen votes of ap- 
probation, or censure, were proposed in Ibis Court, they were pn'ccded by 
such debates as I think are wanting on tlie present occasion ; and this was 
more particularly observed in those cases in which unanimity had not pre- 
vailed in the Court of Directors. I think that those Directors who have not 
concurred in the votes which have been proposed to us, are bound in duty to 
the Court, and in honour to tliemsclves, to stand up and acquaint the Court 
with the reasons which induced them to dillei from lludr colleagues. VVe 
have been told, on a forim'r occasion, l)y an hon. Diiector, whom 1 havo in 
my eye, that the vote of thanks to Lord Amherst was carried by a large ma- 
jority, I think we oiiglil to know tlu* natuie of the majority which the hon. 
Director alluded to, in order that wc might judge wiiethcr these votes have 
been carried byaniajorily of brads oi aimijority of brains. (7/mr, hear.) 
I should like to be able to judge of the talents of the Directors who voted for 
and against the motion. I wish to see the Directors lise, ore by one, in their 
places, and in a manly and straight-forward manner, avow th(‘ course wliich 
they havcptirsiicil. {Hear.) I iuive hiuird' it lumoured, that the hon. Direc- 
tor, to whom I have befoie allude<l, formc'd one of the small minority in the 
Court of Directors, If that be the case, I trust that the hon. Director will 
rise and tell us, in ihal manly manner whieh i.s so peculiar to liini, his reasons 
for not agreeing to the vote. I also hope, that those hon. Directors who car- 
ried the vote against his ojipositioii, will also lise and slate to the Court, 
the grounds on which lliey piocecdt'd. On looking beliiiul the bar, I see there 
are not above a third of l! c Court of Directois piesenl. On the former day 
there wore only twelve present; not one of whom held up Ids hand either for 
or against the motion. I hope that, befoie we come to a decision upon this 
question, we shall be put in possession of sonio information as to which of 
the Directors supported, and which of them opposed it. I give the hon. Di- 
rector, (Mr. Mill#,) who last addicssed the ('ourt, credit for the straight-for- 
ward manner in whieh lie expressed his sentiments in favour of Lord Amherst. 

I believe that he has entertained similar sentiments from the commencement 
of his Lord.ship’s adiuiiiistralion, I ti list, that the hon. Director will give 
those who differ from him, and call in question his Lordship’s conduct, oqual 
credit for the purity of their motives, (//ear, hear.) When the bon. Mem- 
ber spoke of malignity being exhibited against Lord Amherst, I must, in 
kindness, snpjiose that, being unaccustomed to address the Court, (this being, 

I believe, almost his maiden speech), he was hurried into slating more than 
he intended, or w as warranted in doing. {Hear.) For my own part, I can 
conscientiously disclaim any personal feeling towards his Lordship. I never 
had any acquaintance with him. Ilis private character I believe to be highly 
honCurable. From all I can learn, a more amiable and excellent man, in all 
the relations of private life, does not exist. It would have given me great 
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pleasure If 1 could have conscientiously placed my hand on my heart and said, 
that I considered Lord Amherst to be entitled to the thanks of this Court. It, 
however, does appear to me, that his Lordship, fortunately, has been more 
successful than could have been anticipated, or than any one dreamed of. But 
what difference should this make incur estiiiute of tho policy of his measures. 
If I mistake not, it was in agitation, only twelve months ago, to recal his 
lordship, and to send out tho Duke of Buckingham as his successor. If 1 
am mistaken on this point, I hope the hon. Chairman will set mo right. I 
put a question upon this subject to the Cliair on a former occasion, if I had 
added an », and put it to the Chairs, I might, perhaps, have had a different 
answer fiom that which I received. It is, I believe, a fact perfectly notorious, 
as well known as that the sun is in tho heavens, that the Duke of Buckingham 
was pioposed to succeed Loid Amherst in the (lovernor-Genoralshipof India. 
That an intimation of this was convoyed to the Court of Directors, I will not 
say ; but the existence of the iiilenlion cannot be denied. What then lias 
occasioned so great a change of opinion with respect to Lord Amherst? The 
termination of the war has been fortunate', and biilliant success has attended 
our arms. Be it so. No man can feel more happy than 1 do at the close of 
the late, war; and I think this fully warrants the Court of Directors in not 
recalling Lord Amherst. I will go that length. I should be sorry, if after 
these glorious results, Lord Amherst should be recalled. At the same time, 
however, 1 do not think the peace will lie permanent. It is not unlikely that 
at this moment the war is renewi'd. Since Baiigooii has been in our pos- 
session, it has boon deserted by all the inhabilaiits. I understand that you 
may ride for miles without seeing a single soul. To lelurn, however, to the 
question. I would not wish Lord Amherst to te recalled ; but I know of no- 
thing regarding him to justify this vole of thanks, neither do I see any which 
can authorise us to pass a vole of ceiisuio. I must declare that I am not in 
possession of that informulion which I ougli* to have before I can be called 
upon to vote. This inforniation uiiglit have been supplied by printing the 
papers, 

I must now say a word ujion another point. I think that the vote, as it at 
present stands, will cast a nllcclion on Sir David Ochtcrlony, I am sure it 
cannot be the wisli of any person on tlu* oilier ^idc' of the ( 'ourt, that it should 
be so construed. I, therefore, smceiely wish that the vote should undergo 
some alteiation before it is caiiied, as no doubt it will be by the same 
triumphant majority as on the former occasion, that is to say, some 30 votes 
opposed to five or six. What could be thouglit of a vote of thanks carried in 
the House of Commons by a majority of ten to three, which is the proportion 
which the number of members of the Commons bears to that of tlie Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock? Ill such a case, tho House wonld very pro- 
perly be considered dissolved, there not lieing forty members present. There 
are now not above Fifty l^roprie'ors present. 1 hope in the course of the 
day we shall have a more immenius attendance, ami that we shall hear from 
behind the bar, reasoning more cogent than any I have yet listened to, in 
order to induce us to concur in this vote. 1 regret that hi the subsequent 
Votes, sufficient notice has not been bestowed on the Company’s officers, as 
well in the military as in the marim; service. Those who ought to atand 
forward and support the Company’s officers, have not done so on the present oc- 
casion. I am certain that the Company’s officers are as.inueh entitled to honour 
as the King’s. Commodore Hayes, of the Bombay Marine, is universally allowed 
tohave exerted himself in the most gallant and useful manner. He is one of the 
bravest officers that ever stepped on board a ship. Ho is only one of the nu- 
merous instances to be found in the Bombay marine, of officers who would do 
honour to his Majesty’s or any service in the world. I must once more say, 
that I congratulate Lord Amherst upon the successful result of his attack 
upon Bhurtpoor, though I know nothing of the grounds upon which he pro- 
ceeded. I have heard that it is , contemplation to confiscate all the treasure 
and jewels of the Rajah. I hope that this is not the case, and would bd glad 
to hear the intention disavowed from behind the bar. Such conduct has been 
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already too ftequentiy exliibited in India. On most occasions where wc havi; 
interfered between the Native Powers, we have ourselves swa!lowc<l tlie 
oyster and fjiven the other parties the shells. It appears to nu) that we 
had no rijflit to destroy tfie fortress of Bliuitpoor, and no right to any pro- 
perty therein as prize. We have treated the Rajah of Travancore in the 
same way ; seized upon all liis ordnance and the inilitaiy stores which ho 
purchased at Madras, and which he has been obliged to pay for a second 
time. 

It occurs to me before sitting down to remartc that in the votes of thanks 
no notice is taken of the Bombay Government, aliliongh Ihey have taken part 
in the tremendous exertions madi* (luring the late war, I can see no reason 
why the Bombay govermnitml should not lu* included in the votes of thanks. 
I have passed some of the happiest days < f rny life at Momb.iy, and I there- 
fore do not like to see its mm its p.issed over. In conclusion, I must declaie 
that I bear no hostility to Lord Amherst ; bui unless I hear some reasons to 
induce me to change my opinion, 1 sit down with a (letenniaaiion not to sup- 
port the vote of thanks to Inin 

Mr. Mills. — [ beg leave* to say that it was not niy intention to impute im - 
lignant motives to any man. 

The Chairman. — I beg to Irespas.s on tlie allenlion of the Court fora short 
time, becau.so 1 think that some part of the lion. Rart.’s address may very na- 
turally have excih'd an expectation that I ought to say a few words in reply. 
It is not my intention to make a long speech, tor, oi all things in the vvoild, 
I am least satisfied with hearing the .sound of my own voice. 'J’lie lion. 
Bart, has charged either one or the other ot the l.ite ('luiirmeii with somidhing 
like a misstaleineiit with n'sjiecl to a repoit which he has heard from what he 
conceives to be most iiiKiueslionalih' anlhoiily, bul which I am undei the ne- 
cessity of denying in the mod uncpialitii'd waj. 'J'he hon. Baronet staled he 
had heard from the most undoubted authoiily, that it was proposed by the 
Board of Conlnd that Lord Amheist .should be lecaWed, and the Duke of 
Buckingham appointed Goveiiior-licnend in his stead. 

Sir C. P’oRHi s. — Wlial I said was, that the uralof liord Ainher.st, and llie 
sending out of the Duke of Hiiekiiigham, had been proposed to one of the 
Chairs, about this time last year. 

The Chairman. — If the hon. Baronet means to comprehend me in that 
statement, I must, as one of the tdiaiis, distinctly deny that any such piopo- 
sition was made to us, nor do I know of the slightest authority for such a 
report, beyond a paragraph or two in the newspapers; and, for any thing I 
know, perhaps, the inclination of the nolile Duke alluded to. (A laugh.) I 
am quite sure that no such proposition was evtM* made to the CUiairs by any 
existing authority that could have tlie slightest right to interfere on the 
subject. (20) 


(20) This is still an evasion. — The (’hairman docs not venture to say that 
no intention existed of recalling I.ord Amherst — that no intimation of this in- 
tention was ever conveyed to his Lordship in India — and that the letter of his 
son, the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, to Mr. Charles Trower, of Calcutta, announc- 
ing his father’s rccal, stating the reasons of it, and appealing to the public of 
India against their injustice, is either a forgery or proceeded v.pon unwar- 
rantable grounds. Whetlier the Duke of Buckinghain w as proposed to the 
Chairs as a successor, or not, is immaterial. Lord Amherst, either was in- 
tended to be recalled, or the letter of his son, published under his father’s 
own eyes, was a fraudulent attempt to impose the grossest falsehoods on the 
Indian public, and to bring the Court of Directors into contempt, on the 
grounds of such false accusations, against their wisdom, justice, and integrity. 
If this letter was a fraudulent imposture. Lord Amherst is unworthy of their 
thanks. If the letter was grounded in truth, then the intention to recal him, 
and the reasons assigned, did exist : and the Court of Directors, by the eva- 
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Now, with respect to what the hoii. Baconct has said about the Bombay 
fiovernraent not being included in the vote of thanks, I beg leave to inform 
him, that I am not aware of any exertious which that Government made to 
bring their conduct pre-eminently into notice, beyond obeying the orders 
which they received from the Supreme Government to contnbutc their part of 
the force, serving at Bombay, to the purposes ol the Buiinese war. In the 
instances in which the Bombay Government have been distinctly thanked, 
the hon. Baronet will recollect that they have, of their own accord, furnished 
n large proportion of the troops employed in the field, and directly assisted 
lu the opera. ions of the war. 'rhis was thi' case in the war against the Pin- 
(l.^rrces. On both those occasions the Bombay Government siood in a more 
(lisliiigiiished situation than they did with ri'spect to the Burmese war. When 
Mc see how (litiicult il is to carry a \ole ofllianks in this Court, (21) v.e cau- 
iioi, I think, be blamed for not increasing the ditlicuUy by extending the mo- 
tion further than was al.soliit,cly ncci'ssiry. I am not unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the exertious of the Bombay Govemment, but I do not Lliiiik it neces- 
sary to make them the suhjeet ol a vote ol thinks. 

Having stated thus much, in reply to the (d)scr\ationH of flie hon. Baronet 
on this point, I will take the liberty ol sajing a few woids in jnstilication of 
the couise which I have pursued in hiii.giiii; loiw.od the incsenl molion. I 
agree with the hon. Member for .M enlieii, ili.it Iheic existed just eause for a 
war against the Authoiilies at Bliuitjtoor. We wi n* l■<tull 1, by tiie previous 
lu'ls ot the Bengal Go\eiiinieul, to maiiiliim tlic succession ti' the Bujali, and 
I only laiiienl that the linn. Piopiielor. in </uki to jushly the opinion which 
be eiitei tains of f.ord Amherst’s eliaiaeter, has thoyglil it necessary to bring 
into invidious coniparisou llie services ol as gullani an oflicer as ever served 
under llie Company’s Hag, and to speak of the iujusliee done to him by the 
Bengal Goveniment. (llatr.) I am quite as ready as the lion. Propiietor to 
bear testimony to the dibUnguislied sei vices of that gallant o i eer ; but I am 
not, therefore, piepaied to say, that every act ot his was entitled to the un- 
qualified support of the Government, or that he ought to have lieen exempted 
from that coiitiol which it has been proved necessary for our Gov(‘rnors-Ge- 
neral to exeicisc. 1 am also disposed to admit, that iixlividuals, exercising 
the fmictioii.s of political agents, have a diseretionary po\v(>r vested in them 
of enipl())iiig the niililaiy forces wIkmi the necessity ol the case may de- 
mand such aid; but f cannot go to the extent of allowing that an in- 
dividual could be justified in taking upon himself, without communica- 
tion with the Supreme Govormiier.t, to assimhle tlii' whole army, and 
march it agnin.st the most powerful foilress in India, and whore we 
had unfortunately experiencfd a failure ludore. 1'hat was precisely the 
measure which Sir IJavid Ochterlony contemplalid. 'i'here is nothing for 
whicli the Bengal Government deseiveto tie applauded so much as for the 
able and prompt measures which they look to pul a stop to the precipitate 
proceeding which that gallant ollicer confemplated. They acted a wise and pru- 
dent part with respect to the lime at wliicli lioslik; proceedings were resolved 
upon against Bhurtpoor. My own opinion i.s, that if Sir David Ochterlony had 
proceeded with an insufficient force against Bliurtjioor, even for the purpo.ses 
of negociation, he would not have succeeded in bis object, or produced that 
panic in the mind of the usurper wliich would have led to his resignation. 
The measures which tho Supreme Government adopted, liowcvcr, led to the 


siveanswi rs of their Chairman, and by their equally evasive silence, as to this 
part of the question, are themselves guilty of imjm.sing on Ihe world impres- 
sions unfounded in truth. Upon either Ihe one gr the other of these horns of 
a dilemma, they must be fixed. 

(21) There is no difficulty whatever (and this the Chairman knows) in carry- 
ing any thing in the Court which the Directors propose. A few days may be 
wasted in long speeches, but when il comes to the vote, the result Is as cer- 
tain as any event that can be named. 
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most sucocssAil result. Nothing, can tend so essentially to establish our 
power in India as the capture of Bhurtpoor, for it will satisfy the Natives 
of the erroneousness of the received opinion among them respecting that place, 
and convince them that neither that nor any other fortress they can raise will 
prove an effective rampart against the British power. Now, with respect to 
the time at which the expedition proceeded against Bhurtpoor. Had it pro- 
ceeded at the time proposed by Sir David Ochterlony, besides the chance of 
failure from tl>3 smallness of the force, the season of the year could hardly 
have failed to produce incalculable sickness and death amongst the European 
troops. But it is said that the fortress might have been taken by surprise, 
'When it is recollected that with an augmented force, aided by the skill and 
ingenuity of the ino.st able engineers, six weeks were exhausted in endeavour- 
ing to get possession of the place, I ask, i.s it probable that wc could have 
taken it by a coi/p-f/c-wtflm ? If ever there was an opinion less founded in 
probability than another it was tliat of Sir David Ochterlony respecting the 
taking of Bliuitpoor l)y surprise. 1 pul it to the Proprietois present, and moia 
particularly to those uc(|uainted with the disposition of the Natives, to consi- 
der what would have been the coihseiiuences of a failure — and a second failure 
too — before Bhurtpoor? I vciilure to say that the event would have been fol- 
lowed by an insuirection throughout the whole of that part of tlie country, 
and I defy any man to’ say lliat this might not have ended in the downfal of 
the British power in India. Under these circumstances, (as the hon. Baronet 
has called upon us to express our ojnnions,) I feel myself conscientiously 
bound to concur in the vote of thanks proposed to Lord Amherst and the 
Government in India, in the peifeel conviction that in so doing I best dis- 
charge my duty to the (’ompaiiy. {Hair, hear,) 

Col. L. Stanhope. — I beg leave to oiler a few observations upon the ques- 
tion before tlie Court. The gallant Ceneral (Thornton) stated that humanity 
required the uiulci taking of the Burmesi' war. Such liunianity would lead to 
the extinction of the human race. 'I’he hon. Diii'ctor (Mr. Mills) who spoke 
sometime back, braved the hon. Member for Alierbeen, by telling him to stay 
and see the result of this discussion. Let that hon. Director and his col- 
leagues exchange patronage with my hon. Friend, and tlien see what the 
result would be. The hon. Director accused those who disaj)()rove of Lord 
Amherst’s conduct of being actuated by inalignani feelings. 1 disclaim such 
an imputation. I believe tliere docs not exist a more excellent and virtuous 
man in private life Ilian Lord Amherst. The hon. Bart, (Sir C. Forbes) dis- 
approves of the dismantling of Bhuit[»oor. I cannot agiee with him upon 
that poiht. I tliink the dismantling of Bhurtpoor was a good military 
measure. The Chairman has staled that it was impossfble to take Bhurt- 
poor by surprise. That I believe; but it should be recollected, that when 
Sir D. Ochterlony wished to advaiiee against the place, it contained two 
parties, one of which would certainly have sided with us; and the conse- 
quence, in all probability, would have been the putting us in possession of the 
fortress. It is not surprising that Lord Amlierst should be thanked by this 
Court, when we recollect that the thunks of the House of (’ommons were 
obtained for the Walclieren expedition, and that, history relates, some of 
the greatest monsters that ever existed, have been praised, honoured, and 
deified by the Roman Semite and people. My decided opinion is, (and I think 
the historian will agree with me,) that Lord Amherst, so far from deserving 
thanks on account of the Burmese war, deserved impeachment ; and that for 
his delay with respect to Bliurtpoor, he merited the most marked censure. 

At the time that all the states of India had been instigated to arms by the 
dilatory proceedings of Lord Amherst against Bhurtpoor, Sir David Ochfer- 
lony was prepared to act in a manner which would have become the Duke of 
Wellington, or any other general of bravery and capacity. He was ready to 
march forward, and instantly to assert the title of the deceased Rajah’s right- 
ful heir by an engagement with the enemy. {Hear, hear.) Yet of this discreet 
and decisive measure, worthy of a skilful General, my Lord Amherst had not 
hesitated to express his disapprobation, as of conduct which wai rash aod 
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precipitate. Rash and precipitate ! Such were the words applied to the nioa- 
siires of an excellent OfRcer, of consummate skill and veteran experience in 
India, epithets which I do not scruple to assert as too harsh to designate the 
conduct of a boy of seven years of age. Yet neither the gr«7 hairs nor the 
distinguished services of Sir David Ochtcrlony were sufficient to shield him 
from such contemptuous and contumelious language. (Hear, hear.) I am 
convinced that this Court is composed of gentlemen of honour, wliose motto 
is, “ Dc niorluis nil yiisi bonum." I therefore fearlessly appeal to tiio mem- 
bers of this Court, so constituted, hot to pass a vole of inferential censure on 
the dead, on the jiresent occasion, by their apjirobation of the conduct of that 
Nobleman, who had aspersed the actions of Sir David Ochterlony, by deno- 
minating them “rash and precipitate.” I cannot conceive what pretence the 
advocates of his Lordship can urge for objeeting to the attack of Sir David 
on Uhnrtpoor, in conseinicnoe of his insuflieiency of force, when Taird Am- 
herst’s own despatches attest that tlie troops in that service were fully ade- 
(piale for the purpose. (Jood (iod ! Can any man for a moment doubt that 
1U,(MX) men composed a force more tlian abundantly competent to the attack 
on Bhurtpoor] 'Phe fact is, that a gieater number of men than were then 
placed under the command of Sir David Ochterlony could not be rendered of 
additional service for ^he objects contnnplatod in his advance on that for- 
tress. I have been inrormed with impoiianf gravity, that Lord Amherst had, 
according to precedent, lately taken his seat at the C'ouiieil for the purpose of 
hearing the best advice respecting the mode of preparing lor, and proceeding 
with tho war.^ I have also learned that pieeedent is superior to grammar, and 
it is, theieforc, contended that a resolution not of l-]nglish structure, but 
framed in aecoulaiice w-ith the slang of official jargon was duly adopted. But, 

I would ask, whether Lord Amherst, whose pretensions might bo judged of 
from his unsuccessful diplomacy with the Burmese, from the establishment of 
the censorship of the press in India, (a measure which alone subjecled him to 
universal opprolninm,) I woubl ask, whether a poison with sucii title to re- 
spect, w'as competent to determine himself on the propei inode of procei'ding 
at Bhurtpoor, or could he be supposed more (pialiliisl for that office by tho 
suggestion of the saintly Mr. Ilaiiiiigton, bearing his Bible, his beads, and his 
Koran, and by the additional asMstanee of the shrewd and sagacious Mr. 
Kendall, with whose name, jien, ink, and paper, only could be associated? 
Were men of that stamp to be deemed capable ol instructing Lord Amherst, at 
a distance of 1000 miles from the scene o( action, in the proper mode of con- 
ducting operations, wliile no endit lor devising and pursuing the best plan of 
operations was to bo afTorded to Sir David Ochterlony, whose name bad been 
celebrated for his skill in ncgoeiutioli, for his gloiious defence of Delhi, and 
Ills exploits in the Pindarrce wars? (Hear, hear.) 

fn my opinion, our time would be much better employed in creeling mo- 
numents for those brave men, who perished in the swamps of Arraeau and 
Rangoon. We should be more meritoriously occu|)ietl in mourning for their 
loss, than in wasting our time, considering proposals of uiid -served praiso 
in compliment of Lord Amherst. Wlutevcr reasons might be assigned , to 
render proposals of this laudatory and gratulatory nature plausible and palat- 
able, 1 am certain that the praise whleli has been lavisbed on Lord Amherst, 
has neither been the offspring of the hearts nor countenanced by the under- 
standings of those who indulged in such a strain. I am also convinced that 
the passing of a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst would not be received with 
satisfaction in India. It would not be gratifying to the (’ivil Department, 
and I am positive that such a proceeding would excite the disgust, both of 
his Majesty’s troops and of the Indian army, between whom I can assure this 
Court, there exists none of that nonsensical rivalry which has been alleged. 
Least of all, however, would such a vote be palatable to our ill-troatcd Na- 
tive troops. When I view the circumstances of the case, in all its bearings, 
I cannot avoid expressing an opinion, that a vote of censure is more applica- 
ble in the present instance, and should be adopted in preference to a resolu- 
tion of thaok^. 
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CaptJiiri Maxfiei-d — When I consiilcr the tu'^n which this debate tias ah 
ready taken, I should feel ashamed to sit in silence and to neglect that oppor- 
tunity of adtlressinir you, which the courtesy of this meeting allows. 1 have 
pledged niysi'lf, whenever the conduct of laird AmhersI should be ag mi m- 
troduced to your notice, to raise my voice in a feeble but earnest allempi to 
alloid jiistie(‘ to his meiit'-, and to relieve his acts foom that obloquy wuh 
wliich Ihej had keen as'.aiU'd, 'I’he discussion had reverted to a considi'ia- 
tion of the Tliiimese w.ii ; and llieielore I conceive iiij "elf called upon to otlcr 
a few observations. I am conscious that no .Meiiilier of this Couit can chaiirr 
nil' with evei having piiUK'd my lailh lo the sleeie of another, in any mailer of 
arg'uiiienl or discussion, unle-,s with tfie accomjianimeiil of a full and uiupiali- 
fied conviclion of its coriecliii'ss. I .im -iwaie that, at ils commencement, the 
nuimese war was unjiopulai, in scmie lespect, in this Court and also in India, 
but _j.ustice i(* luiies that we slimiUl mate a distinction in the case; for the 
commencement of lh«l w<ii ciimol be faiily alliibuted lo Lord Amherst liim- 
self. Iloslililies were detmmined on by the advice of the ('ouncil. If the 
origin ol the war Wi.s not lo he aseiibed lo such a souice, 1 should feel my- 
self justified ami hound to condemn Lord \mherst for declaring it. Rut I 
think it is iKd a mailer ol dillumlly to piove that Lord Amherst had no op- 
tion, hut was compelled to umlerlake waihke measures. 7'he commerce of 
India was at a vciv low ebb. and (*f c(Mii"e those whose inleiesis lay in that 
(h'parlmeiil were inelmed to wMi : 1)\ the ame reasoiis, tliose concerned m 
the sliipimi'.; [irospm it) wen* lavouia le to il. 'riiere was an ahuiidance of 
money la the Company's 'I'leasiiu. and lint of the puldic was lent at so low 
a rate of inleiesi, that |)eople \ilio d( iMMidi d o.i ils |)ro(luce, in tliat resjiect, 
wished for wai, as likel\ to alloid it a lillip. No objection was entertained 
to a eampait*!! bv ilu* <’i\il Seivaids ol the ( ompatn ; and it mii>ht hi* said 
that war w as almost pioelaiun d beloie the ai i ival ol 1 -ord Amlu'ist as (lover- 
noi-tieneial iii India. Il bis Loid 'hip bad not m bis passage out regulaily 
perUM'd all tin p.ipeis eoma'e'ed wilb the pa'.'>iiig events, he could not onlil> 
arrival, with an\ di^eieiKm. lepl v lo I lie advi< e ol ihi* Council in such woids 
as these ■ — “ ^ on aie all iimli i the intlueiiee id ('iKmeons o|)inions, and I am 
(leleimined on wai.” \" Loid \iuheisi had not the lieility of aC']iiiriiig such 
iiifoimalion as would jiidilv him in tie' adoption ol this language, I camiol 
perceive aa\ Ian gioiiiids ol einsKiiug Ills eomplianee, when the general de- 
claiation of those peisons, possi-s'cd ol inlinination Irom iheir residence and 
siliialloii. pointed iti war. Il w..s natural that the soldii'ry sliould be also 
favourable to such si ntimcnls, with which tlu' juaclici' ol their profession was 
coimeeted and identified. \s wai in India was geneially sneeeeded by thi‘ 
ac'iuisition of teiiiloiv. the ('ouipan\’s Civil Seiv.inis were not averse to its 
adojition, as an ex'i'iision of ti'iiiloiv intiodueed new appointments and pio- 
inotions; thus a |)ei '.on who in peac(' had been only an Assistant Resident 
niiglit, at the teimination oJ snrcessliil warfaie, become the Resident of a 
newly-gained disliiet. 

Roibaps, ol all the de|>artments eonnc tod with India, none was more qua- 
lifii' l to gi\e an opinion and le''S inleiested, than the marine, on the subject 
of war in Ilia* cdimtiv. I lemembei that in the year 1813, on a cause of war 
h.ivlng occuried, a single V('"sel ofoidy twenty guns w'as sent under the Com- 
pany’s eolouis, to K'ljiii'sl evpi.inai loll So b.idiy appointed, liowever, was 
that ship, that if attacki'd, it must have stinck vv illioul opposition, audits 
captuie w'onld liave eeces-'aiilv iiivelved tiu' Company in disgrace. So ap- 
prehe’isive, however, weie the Rii.mese that llien towns would be burned and 
that their possessions would he devaslaled, that tin y wi're induced, immedi- 
ali'ly on the HI I ival of this one ship, lo propose terms of aceommodatioiu 
whereby war was avoided. 1 am aware it may be asseited, lliat a sulficiently 
strong naval force .should have been sent to Rangoon for Die jmipose of chas- 
lisemenf, hut thi'rc was no naval power udeijuate to such an object, nor 
would there, unless it was furnished by (lOTcrnmenf. I am dixidedly of opi- 
nion that, in the first instance, the war was necessary, and that thanks are 
therefore due to those persons who advised Lonl Amherst to such a course. 
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The war U'in<< ,i inalUr of utility and nccessiiy, I mn further con\iiiced 
f!ui» land \mh i.t entitled to approbation and thanks, for the skilful man- 
ner in which he has prosecuted it, and for the successful issue to which, under 
his auspices, it had airhed. My opinion umiuesiionably is, that the war 
should not ha\e been declared, it ciicuinstances rendered it safe and honour- 
able to avonl a recurrence to such a proceedi.i”; ; but, as i have already ob- 
ser\i'(l. it was impossible to prevent that course. On that point Tiord Am- 
In rst was not, nor could he he, the suh.'p'et ot eithei piaisc or blame. It was 
stated ;vs a cliaroe against la»rd Amlieist, liial he had entered on tlie campaign 
at an unseasonable peiiod Now i entertain opposite senl.inents, and think 
that it the war should liave been eommeneed iii that i|uaiter, the most eligible 
time for proceeding was at the begunung ol the monsoons, when they might 
calculate on the pivv.denci' ol tliose winds which wue desp-able to the Hat 
vesst'ls Used in the operations. 'I'liis inneh I have thought it necessary to say, 
w itli respect to the comineacement and piogiess of the Burmese war. 

1 shall now advert to theallaekon Hhuitpoor, a measure about the propriety 
of which there ovists no dillenmce ol opinion, llu* only ijiieslion heing as to 
the time at which it look place. 'I'his was deemed liy some to have bi'cn too 
late, bill, it should be recolli cted that theie was a gieal deal of other business 
oil hand at that period, and that it did iu»t become us to act with jirccipitation 
on a measure ol such imporlanee I would also beg leave to lemind those 
Memheis who lay so iniicli sliess <»u this waul ol expedition, that in the year 
ISOi, as well disciplined and gallant an aiiiiy as we ever had in India, was 
thiee or foui time^ lepulsed in its assault np<Hi that toitiess. laird Amherst 
jiuliciously availed himseil o( the < xpmieiu e dei ivml (loin that discomlilnre, 
and, iis I think, wisely lesolved to l(‘immate one wai, belore he rushed into 
another, laud Amlunst wmihl, iiuh'i'd, liav, lu<m iiiexcusable, if he had not 
deiived beiiefil fioiii tlii' saliilai \ lesions (iiiiiished in llu* deleal of the gallant 
(ieiienl Ldvc, On that .icioiml, he was ho.iml lud to iiish ])recipitately 
to an attack upon such a lemaik.ihlv slumg loitiess as Bhuilpoor, lest lio 
might siislam asimilai lailiiie. (Ilati , luar, liuir i I eeitairdj doiiotyield in 
legiet to the li lends ol .Sii D.ivid Oehlciloiiv, lot the loss vvhieli the eoun- 
tiv sustained, imd I am l.ii liom coin in i mg in <iii\ eeusiiK', direct or indi- 
leet, U[)o.i ihe nieinoi y ‘>| Ih.il gallant oHii ei . Nothing of the kind, Iain 
CO ivinced, w.is ever conleinpl iled, altliongh Sii David Oclileiloiiy commanded 
lh(' troops, yc't Ihe rcspon/ihilily would In* iiltimalidj leternhlu to Lord 
\mhinsl if any discondiliiie occiii icd. It was, therefoie, the hounden duly 
of Sii David to pondei seiiouslv hefoie lu* ventured on an ('xiieiimenl which 
r'Vol’,'' 1 siicll daiigeioiis con''et|iienees to his supeiioi. 'I'hi; necessity of de- 
li 1 1 mg the proceeding at Hhiiiliiooi, was also a matter ol obvious ncei'ssity, 
.md it u.is ie>iiusite to possess Ihe nimuis of imsnii ig success. No military 
mill was better able to adviso laird Amheisl onibe pio[)er ]dan for conducting 
tile ojieralions than Sir ( liailcs Mctcalle. When it is cnnsuleied, therefore, 
thit itio letter of that g.illani ollieei in 181."), slieiuiouslv leconiniended to try 
negociation before ih ■ adoption ol loice, I eannot see wh) Lord Ambersl was 
not jiistitied in acting aecoidinglv. On the eontiary, to have jmrsued a dille- 
lenl eoiiric, would have exhihiU'd a degree ol mi'xeusahl ' obstinacy. There 
Seemed to he no doubt that tin' neeessity for war was imperative, and Lord 
Amherst has been blamed, not foi hav mg adopted military movements, but 
because lu' delay id, and did not pioeeed w it Ir temerity. In my opinion. Lord 
\mherst would have hee i obnoxious to censure, li after the experience de- 
rived in the Biiimese War, he had nished im auliously and inconsiderately to 
an attack upon Blmrtpoor. I feel md the least hesitation in asserting, because 
I am eonvmeed that his Loidshipwas iiidiieed on both occasions by the 
most correct and honourabb' feeling, to piocoul to war, and under this impres- 
sion, I cannot withhold my most cordial support to an unqualified motion of 
thanks in tliis Lourt. 

Sir John Sewki.l. — I have heard much applause bestowed upon Lord 
Amherst for delaying his attack to September, instead of having proceeded 
the preceding April. The first consideration for the Court was, whether 
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this was a just aad neeessary war. On that presumption, wo must proceed, 
as otherwise, no matter how successfully it might have been terminated, the 
prosperity of its conclusion could not sanction the injustice of its commence- 
ment, and liord Amherst would consequently be entitled to no thanks. I^t 
it be supposed, that the war was justified in the double respect of justice 
and necessity, we shall now come to inquire what leason existed for acting 
in September, which was not applicable to the month of April in the same 
year? It has, indeed, been asserted, that April was a most unfavourable 
season for the commencement of hostilities, but as it had been proved that 
the season was not the ground of delay, we must search for the cause of 
postponement in some other quarter. We need not go further than the cor- 
respondence of Lord Amherst himself, to pronounce that this procrastination 
was not the re^uU of an iiiipropi'r season, but was caused by the indecision 
of his Lordship, as to the propiiety of iulerleiiug co'icerning the succession 
of the late Rajah, or with the luteinal atlair.s of Rbuitpoor.’ In respect to the 
allegation that the ollence wliieli engendeied the wai, oceuned before the 
arrival of Lord Amherst in India, I think it will not be irielevant to consider 
how that is borne out. \V e know vei v well that Lord Amherst icached India 
in 1823, and the original cause to which the war miglit be traced, w'as sub- 
sequent, and did not exist till the spring of lS2o. It will be thus apparent, 
that if his Lordsliiji did not aeiiuaint himself with the different lines of po- 
licy which govenu'il the territoiies around him, and with all the facts neces- 
sary to render them intelligihle, want ol time cannot be jileaded in excuse 
of such ignorance. For my part, I shall not pietend to deti'miine whether 
his Lordship had diligently atlemled to such suliji'cts, but I am sure that any 

S erson who was candidate f(»r the (lovornor-CJeneralship of India, must have 
een a very inadeqiute person 'o perform the functions of that situation, 
if he neglected, or was not qualified by leading and s‘udy, to acquire an ac- 
curate knowledge of the history of that conniry, its jioliey, alliances, and 
resources, and also of the coi respondent coiineelions and polities of the diffe- 
rent states in our vicinity, I insist thal the imlividmil who had not directed 
his intellectual pursuits to such objects ol information, and who had not be- 
come thereby familiar with tluse matters, was altogether inelUcienl for the 
important duties of Governor-Cleneral of India. 

1 will now state to the (hnirt, the le.uling cirenmstancos connected with the 
.succession of the young Rajah, and the causes which should have urged the 
British Govnrniiient to have liecn active in his support. (Here, the learned 
Gentleman detailed the cireumsianees, with whiidi our lleader> are already 
acquainted.) He then proceeded:— Sir, under those circumstances, 1 con- 
tend, that it was the duly of Loid Amherst to have taken, at the very com- 
mencement of the late usuipalion, the most effectual steps to put it down. 
Had he done so, hclore the usurpiT liad lime to incieasc his influence, there 
is little (ipubt but the Company would have been spared the labour and ex- 
pense of taking Bhurtpooi b) storm, as they were at length obliged to do. 
For these reasons, though I will not go so far as to say, lhat we ought to 
pass a vote of censure on lus Lordship, as that might be injurious to our 
interests in India, still I do not think, that we would be at all justified in 
assenting to a vote of thanks. Besides, we have ni^been allowed time to 
make ourselves acquainted with all the information which the papers before 
the Court afford on this subject* On all these considemtions, 1 will oppose 
the motion. 

Sir JoHV Malcolm. — Sir, I cannot permit myself to remain silent, when a 
motion is agitated, with the matters relative to which I have been so closely 
connected. I shall therefore, take occasion to deliver some observations upon 
the subject of our discussion, at the same time, it is not my intention to exa- 
mine minutely all the details involved in the matter under consideration. Such 
an extensive course, it is the less necessary for me to enter upon, as the facts 
to which I am disposed to direct your attention, are of iccont occurrence, and 
familiar to most whom I have the satisfaction of addressing. Let it be recol- 
1/ected, that the brave and able General Lake had been discomfited at Bhurt- 
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poor ill lS04i-5, as has boen already adverted to. (Hear, hear.) I need not 
particularize to this Court, the exploits of that celebrated officer at Delhi, and 
other places, (//ear, hear.) Whentho memory of those deeds was still fresh 
in your mind, I do not conceive it lequisite to impres.s upon you a tedious 
detail of the failure which attended that skilful and gallant officer’s enterprise 
to capture Bhurtpoor, with an array totally insufficient for the purpose. The 
injurious consequences were soon obvious, in the feelings of animosity which 
developed themselves in the Hindoo states, of which some, bound to us by 
treaties, immediately disregarded the alliance, evinced their treachery, and 
incited their troops on the first favourable opportunity to attack the British 
soldiers, ft was equally true in military, a.s in other matter->, that however, 
we may deserve, we cannot always command success, and I defy any person 
to adduce an instance, in which less failure occurred, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, than in that war, conducted by Lord Lake. Yet such was tho 
sensation excited throughout India by the disaster which attended his 
Lordship’s operations before Bliuripoor, lliat it pervaded the country in every 
direction, and oven to the vety lime of my departure, its influence was still 
prevalent in the minds of the xNalive-. 

With a knowledge of tlie e'roel^vvhich tiuit proceeding produced, was it not 
to be supposi'd, that its impression would atlacfi to all actions sub.sequent to 
il, 1 Should not the expeiicnce of the mischief it had created, be sufficient to 
instil the necessity of piudencc and discietion in tlie mind of every man, who 
had aspiied to, and succeeded in obtaining the elevated and imiiortant situa- 
tion of Goveinor-fieneral in India? I feel totally at a loss to conceive, and 
must Iherefoio deny that the vote otllianks, casts directly, or by implication, 
the slightest obloquy, or the l«‘ast tarnisli, on the memory of my brave and 
valued friend Sir David Oeh'.eilony. I leave hml the happiness of enjoying tho 
fiieiidship of that gallant officer; for uioic than three and twenty years we 
have been most intimate ; and during the lime of that intercourse, I possessed 
ani[)le opportunities of appieeialing those admiralile qualities of head and 
lieart, which not only en<leaied hiiii to me, but entitled him to the highest 
iiioed of praise wliich this Couit can bestow, {ilrar, hear.) 

It was well known that iiulitary men in fmlia, though subservient in tho 
main, to the line of opeiations diiected by the (lovernor-fieneial, yet fre- 
quently meet with unforesieii ciicimslanees, wdiich rendiT it indispensable 
to exercise their own discn lion, and fiusl to the re'iull for tho approbation of 
tho superior aulltority. I feel peih'Clly convinced llvaf vi'ry satisfactory 
reasons for accelei at ing the attack upon Bhurtpoor, suggested themselves to 
iny late gallant friend, Sir David Oehteilony. 'fhe tmlli was, that the 
gallant tJeneral, in onler to 'i»oi(l the rainy season, was compelled to run a 
I ace against lime, conse.piently he was a-ixious to proceed to theallick in 
April, and indulged the ex|)ee1ation, by iiroinpt seizure of the fortress, of 
practically proving to the Native powers, the imjiossibility of shajiing or 
even opposing with any hope of success the Biilish power in India, Qan it 
therefore be a matter of surprise, that my gallant Friend, wishing thus to 
impress the strongest idea of the stability of our resources, was anxious to 
commence the attack without delay. It did not, however, stigmatize tRat 
ardour, to consider that'^fee Governor-fleneral taking a wider field of obser- 
vation, of which Bhurtpoor formed but a part, and under the weight of the 
seiious responsibility, should weigh the advice, and tlie information received 
from all quarters, and not sacrifice the whole by limiting his regard to the 
proceedings at Bhurtpoor. Under this view, which was not applicable to the 
subordinate situation of Sir David Ochterlony, the Govemor-Oeneral deemed 
it prudent to defer the attack, but the d^lay did not cast or imply any censure 
upon Sir David Ochterlony, There was no ground for such supposition ; ray 
gallant Friend, no doubt looking only to his own situation, wa.s anxious to 
urge the attack, with a promptitude suited to his situation, and was therefore 
disappointed, by a delay which the general plan of the campaign rendered 
necessary in the ejes of Lord Amherst. But I deny that any Stigma or in- 
sinuation of misconduct was thereby imputable to the memory of ray gallant 
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and eBtimablo Friend. V\ as it a subject of diggraco on a military man, vho 
had passed liis life inarms, to the age of sixty-eight, to be charged with an 
earnestness and precipitate couiage, because he evinced an anxiety to conduct 
his troops without delay to a vigoiousand iia/ardous achievement ? If that be 
the cause of censure or obloquy, I should he peifectly satisfied to have no 
other epitajdi on my tomb, than that at a simil.ir age 1 had merited the same 
degree of obloquy. (IJeur, hear.) Ido not mean to inquire at the present 
moment, whether BhurtjKmr could have be en talum by a force less or greater, 
than that which was under the command ot Sir David Ociiterlony, but I do 
not hesitate l(r assert that the greatest misconduct of wliich a Governor- 
General could be guilty, (because no error was piegnant with more danger,) 
was to direct an attack upon Blmrtpoor without the nicest previous calcula- 
tion, amounting almost to ceitainly, that the attempt must be successful. 
Without sucli a moral assurance, so daring an experiment would bo a mea- 
sure of tin* most lepielieiisiblc impolicy, (//mr, hear.) 1 shall leave this 
Court to estimate the impeutance which is annexed in my mind to that 
fortress, when I express Urns jmblicly my thanks to God for its capture, and 
when I declare, tliat in my opinion, no event has recently occurred better 
adapted to secun'lhe peace and stal)iUty of onr jiossessioiis in India, (Hear, 
hear.) Under the influence of such feelings, without entering into any 
additional ])artioulais, and lielieving that the learned Doctor, and those gen- 
tlemen who concur in bis opinion, have adduced no fact or argument calcu- 
lated to weaken the sentiments to wliieli I have given utterance, I shall give 
my unqualified vote of approbation and thunks, to the Nobb* Loid, who by 
the excellence of bis plans, and the coi respondent execution of his mea- 
sures, has gloiiously succeeded in ae<iuuiiig possession of tliat important 
fortress. {Heai^ hear.) 

Mr, Tuant.~ 1 am anxious to say a fewwordi in reply to some state- 
ments, which liave ])('(“n addressed to tin* com I at an early period of this dis- 
cussion, liy an llononiahle Diieetor (Mr. Mills). 'I'liat gentleman had in- 
trealcd those membeis of lliis couit, who had voted on llie former occasion 
against the vole of tlianks to T-ord Amherst, to come lorw'ard now, and make 
the amende honourable. I have at atoimor sitting of thi^ cmirt, delivered 
my sentiments, which woie umiuestionably, not In lavonr of la'rd Amherst’s 
commencement, and conli.uiance ol the Buimese War. I was induced to do 
so, because from all the intormation which 1 could collect on tlic subject, the 
tende cy of that war was not likely to promote any beneficial results. M hen 
I last attended this couit, I remained to a very late hour, wailing anxiously 
to learn whether any convincing reason could be assigned for tlie adoption of 
warlike measures in India. My object was not to injure any man, and I did 
not fi'ar, nor was I ashamed, either to.issert my opinions in the first instance, 
nor did I feel the slightest reluctance in retracing lliem if they were proved to 
be wrong- I admit that on a foimer oceasion I asserted, that India was in a 
situation which would give no graliticatiou to any man, who felt for her pros- 
perity. I was not then ashamed to avow that the declaration of my senti- 
ments would accord with a conscientious adherence to truth : and I am now, 
not less disposed than I then was, to acknowledge that my vote would follow 
the opinion, which increased information on the stiftyect of Lord Amherst’s 
conduct, would make it my duty to express. When the motion of thanks to 
Lord Ainlierst was proposed at the last court, I abstained from voting on 
either, the affirmative or negative side, as I found it impossible to examine 
the documentary papers with sucli attention, and accuracy as would enable 
me to acquire a sufficient, and correct understand'ng of the matters, on which 
the proposition rested. I was more particularly inclined to the adoption of 
neutrality, as I perceived, that there existed within the bar itself, a dilferenco 
of opinion on that resolution, which made its propriety questionable. Dad 
it not been for the suspicion, which that disunion produced, the balance would 
probably have inclined in liord Amherst’s favour. 

In the interval which has elapsed between the sitting of that Court, and 
the present resumption of the business, I have sedulously perused as many of 
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the papers as the time permitted, and I can assure the Gentlemen now listening, 
that I have read in that period, every s\ liable of thiec' volumes out of the 
thirreen ponderous folios, which conipiise all the information submitted on 
this subject. I do not wish totioublc* the Coui I, bj pait cularising all the addi- 
tional points of infoi Illation whieh I thus derived, and which have settled my 
opinioi.. I consider it sullicieiit to state as the result, that the vote of thanks 
to fiOrd \mherst, was dictated by correct, rational, and just pnncijilos. If 
some of the observations advanced at the opemiig of the debate, by the bon. 
Member for Alierdee.i, were founded hi fact, I should have decidedly con- 
curred in the conclusion at which that lion. Gentleman arrived. Ho had 
informed us, that contiary to the advice of tin* Council, Lord Amherst had 
opiiosed the recoiiinn lulation of Sir David Ocliterloiiy, who suggested the pro- 
priety of an immediate attack upon Bhurtpoor. When this statement was 
made, it ap[)eared to me, that the conduct of Loid Amherst, was not exactly 
such as liad been desciibed in this instance. But apprehensive of an error of 
niemoij, I reined into the adjoining innm, and tlieiice relnrncd with tho*' 
o[)ini()iis which had been given b\ Mr. Ilari ington, Mr. Fciulall, and Sir 
Cliailcs Metcalfe These ginillrmen, in eo.ieerl willi bis r.ordsliip, declared 
that they had not fnially deeidoil, aed that they would be regulated very much 
by the iiuiuiries which v.eie then in progiess by Sii David Ocbterlony. This . 
(lespatoli wu'. signed by Lord Aiiilieist, Sn hi Baget, and Sir (diailes Metcalfe, 
and siilliciently pioved that no ditb ienei' existed between I/orii Amherst and 
his Council. I have latid) coiiveiscd with an olliciM- a short tiiiu; returned 
from India, and liave lieaid him assert, that tlieie was not a man who could 
have been spaied liom the foiee oeeiipiod in the taking of Bhnripoor; and 
SirdiailcsMelealfe had eviiieed his anxiely nponthis poiiitvery strongly, as 
he had been heaid to say. Iliat ho would gladly pnrrliiise possession of the 
place by the loss of his nglil aim. (Hear, hear.) W hen I consider all those 
eireimislaiiei's, I must nminestioiialdv snppoit the rosoliilioii, and I am con- 
vinced that il oilier Membms o( the ( oiiit wonbi lead over the papers with as 
inneli attention as I havi' (levolisl to Ibeir peinsal, they would form the very 
same eonelnsion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. 'rvviMNo. — At the pre-eiit la‘(‘ Ikmii-, whim the Court nnist be fatigued 
by tlie leiiglli of silling, as vvi II as liy atle ilioii lo I le arguments which have 
been presented to their view, I should he soii\ to ineiea'C that state of ex- 
haustion ; I shall thorefoK', occupy only a few minnles, ami even that brief 
period I slionld iiol have tiespassed, but I fei l axions not to give a silent 
vote upon so imjiorlant a snlijeet as is now agilaled. 1 1 vi'ry rarely occurred 
that the Court was called to decide upon two sneli momentous questions as 
those tliat liave lately come to our Inimnal. A vote of thanks to the Go- 
vernor-tieiieral of Imlia, for the siiceessfnl issue of the Burmese war, had 
recently been assented to. If the question hefoic nsweieto determine who was 
the most eligible person to occupy the situation of Goveiiior-General of 
India ; neither land Amlieist nor any other individual, however high his pre- 
lensioiis and qualifications, could expect on uiianimous vote in his favour, 
more partienlurly, when wo rcHeel on the brilliant services of Governors- 
Gerieral, who have ^lamented that (Government during late years. That 
question, however, it^not our province to solve. The subject which we have 
met to discuss, is Lord Amherst’s conduct, and to that alone we should con- 
fine ourselves. The Burmese war aiose soon after land Amherst’s arrival in 
India, and then the accusation was, that his Lordship had been loo precipitate. 
The war, however, was happily terminated. 

In the attack upon Bhnripoor, his Lordship was obnoxious in the opinion 
of the same persons, who before blamed him, to the ojiposite charge of dila- 
toriness. It was, however, proved by (he events, that in both cases Ids 
Imrdship’s conduct had been dictated by the greatest discretion and sagacity, 
for both were gloriously concluded. (Hear, hear.) When I reflect on the 
very delicate and critical situation of a (Jovernor-General of India ; when I 
consider, that though surrounded and assisted by an experienced Council, he 
*nust still direct his eye lo the Parent Country, for approbation of his mca- 
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sures, and frequently for instruction ; I do not at all wonder that he should 
deliberate on every act with a most scrupulous attention. This question in the 
arguments which have l)een adduced, has, I am convinced, been treated accord- 
ing to the sentiments by which the ditferent speakers w'ere consiccntiously 
influenced. It would, therefore, ill become me to contest opinions thus honestly 
and honourably entertained. As the case of the late Sir David Ochterlony, 
has been introduced to our notice, I shall bnelly animadvert upon its attend- 
ant circumstances. The Court, I am convinced, is unanimous in the full 
credit which the merits and services of that brave and lamented officer, are so 
much entitled to claim, (i/ear, hear.) It was a subject of regret that the de- 
parting hours so heroically distinguished, should have been clouded by chagrin 
and discontent. (Hear, hear.) It must, however, be a gratifying circum- 
stance to know, that as no one dared to stigmatise or assail his character 
while he lived, so his memory after death, is equally untarnished by impu- 
tation. {Hear, hear.) Having thus adverted to that subject, I am desirous to 
observe, that it should not be forgotten, that however great and respectable 
the character of any military commander in India, yet tlie Governor-tieneral 
was imperatively bound by the responsibility attaching to his office, to con- 
sider maturely before he embarked iijion such serious and important enter- 
prizes as those which had engaged Lord Amheist’s attention. As to the 
victory at Bhurlpuor, we were greatly indebted for it to the personal exer- 
tions of Lord Comberinerc. 1 am perfectly aware of the dilliculty of ob- 
taining unanimity upon such occasions as the present ; but it is painful to 
reflect what the ill etfects would be in India, it ceiisun* were imputed in tliis 
Court against the noble Lord, whose conduct it hud been pioposed, by the 
Resolutions submitted to us, to approve. I have not the honour of his Lord- 
ship’s personal acquaintance ; but I know' enough of hi.s juiiate life to assert, 
that it is distinguished by the most estimable ami laudible (lualities, and that 
•he is a man who feels most intensely the least altack airecting liis honour, 
to whom, therefore, the woids of ilie poet were exactly applicable : 

“ Honour, ’tis a deiivalive finin me to mine. 

And that alone 1 plead for.” 

Mr. Pattison.-— The lion Baronet outside the Bar (Sir Charles Poibcs) 
has called upon the Directors to pixqi.ire an answer in justiticatioii of the 
course they have pursued upon the subject of the Burmese war. I can assure 
that hon. Baronet, that I have voted with integrity in approbation of Lord 
Amherst’s conduct on that occasion ; and I am doubly imiuci'd by equally 
conscientious motives to a similar vote for his LouUlnp’s participation in the 
attack on Bhurtpoor, the capture of which I deem to he ol pui amount impor- 
tance to the interests of the Company. (Hear, hear.) I nmsi confess, that I 
have experienced considerable amusement from the long speeeh delivered 
here to-day by the hon. Meinlier for Aberdeen, through the couise of w hich, the 
monosyllable abundantly predominated, every assertion introduced by 

that hon. Gentleman was duly qualifie<l by the small hut sigiiificaiit prepo- 
sition “f/’.” No doubt could bo entcitaincd, that we might live on amicable 
terras with the Native powers in India, and avoid all necessity for hostilities 
“ if'* we were only allowed to do as we pleased. J^uuld, however, sug- 
gest to that hon. Gentleman the propriety of dwellin*or a few moments, on 
the observation which had fallen from the gallant officer, (Sir John Malcolm,) 
explanatory of the strength and importance of Bhurtpoor. It would have 
been an extremely injudicious measure to assault that fort which was con- 
sidered impregnable with trifling forces. It was, therefore, the duty of Lord 
Amherst to deliberate most seriously upon the proper course to be pursued; 
and I consider it a satisfactory proof of his Lordship’s military talents, that 
though engaged in n war with Ava, he had resolved that the fortress of 
Bhurtpoor should be regularly invested in preference to an immediate attack 
By this decision, his Lordship has shown, that his courage was characterized 
by the qualities of the lion, I have heard a Gentleman, when speaking of 
Lord Amherst, assert, that his Lordship had never evinced any symptoms of 
a tyrannicid dispositloo, and that he had never known a man of more mild 
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and aiiiiciblc manners. I ll.erefore think myself jnsllfled in staling, that the 
ferocity of the ti^er does not. appertain to the noble Lord ; but that he pos- 
.sesscs a much superior feeling— the calm courage mid generous affection of 
the Britijsh Lion. That Nobleman could not end ire the sight of the legiti- 
mate heirs of the deceased Rajah attacked and almost deprived of their throne 
without interposing his protecting hand. (22) fn contributing this assistanoei 
however, ho was accused of having proceeded by too tardy steps; but I 
would ask, why was he slow in this interference ] The reason was, that it was 
n measure which required mature consideration. It was a properly of real 
courage not to advance precipitately into danger; but to delei mine coolly 
and rationally what the circumstances required ; and having thus resolved on 
the course most proper for adoption, to proceed in an open and manly man- 
ner, but at the same time not to lose sight of prudence and circumspection. 
Had Lord Amherst sanctioned Sir David Ochlerlony in an immediuto attack 
upon Bhurfpoor, the result of which should ho failure, I would then borrow 
one of the hoii. (Jentbmiairs “ //X ” and ask (/’such had been the case, what 
would have been the injury and lo^s thereby sustained tlironghout the Oovern- 
inent of India? “ // ” such a disastrous issue resulted, the whole resources 
of the British Einjiito would have been lequiied to restore peace and har- 
mony to our Indian possessions. {Hear, hear.) 

Insleat!, however, of this deplorable event with its calamitous train of con- 
sequences, the providence of Ijord Ainlieist had happily regulated the destinies 
of India by subjugating our most imjilacable and powerful enemies, and 
obliging them to alford satisfaction for the past, and to give security for the 
future. It was in no trilling degree creditable to tlie prowess and prudence 
of Lord Amherst, that he oaptured a fortress against which the most vigorous 
ell'orts of the gallaiA and eiiterpiising (Jeneral Lake had been directed in vain, 
(//car, hear.) \Vhen I consider that such important services have been 
rendered by Lord Amherst, I must conceive it astonishing how any hon‘. 
Projirictor should rise in this Court to move a vote of censure against his 
Lordship. I am not so sanguine as to expect unanimity to prevail upon 
almost any proposition that might be ofl’ered to this Court; but with all tho 
allowances for diveisity of opinion, a vole of censure on Lord Amherst I was 
not prepared to calculate on from any quaifer. I do not indulge in tho hope 
that the hon. Proprietor by whom such vote of censure was proposed should 
turn round with a change of opinions, that indeed would be a turn about such 
as never had been heard of before, (//car, irifh a laugh.) h'or what is this 
Vote of censure to ho passed on a nobleman of I.ord Ainhorsl’s descri[»tion? 
Was it because he obtained two dccisiva; victories and captured a fortress 
deemed Impregnable? (//car, hear.) I shall not occupy tho time of tho 
Court by any more remarks, nor should I have trespassed at all did I not feel 
called upon to address a few observations in reply to tho hoh. Baronet (Sir 
Charles Forbes). 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to explain, amidst loud cries of Spoke, spoke. H« 
said, I arn anxious to olfcr a few words in answer to the statement of an hon. 
Director (Mr. Mills). 

The Chairmvn — -^e honourable Proprietor has distinctly disclaimed all 
personal allusions in ms observations. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — I am entitled to defend my character from the aspersions 
of any hon. Director. 

Mr. Mills. — I have already disclaimed everything personal in ray remarks. 

The Amendment was then put to the vote and lost, three hands only being 
exhibited in its favour. 

The original question was then carried by a very large majority. 


(22) But he could destroy the rights and possessions of his own countrymeti 
without protection, pity, or remorse. 
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On the motion of thanks to Lord Combennerc — 

Mr. IIlme rose and said — As I was prevented by the forms of the Court from 
making some explanatory observations, I shall avail myself of this opportunity. 
I beg leave to slate in reply to an alleged coniradiclion, that I now hold in 
my hand a minute with the signatures of Mr. Fendall, Mr. Harrison, and Sir 
Edward Paget, in which they protest against the measure. I shall read to the 
Court the) note of the (Jovernor-tieneral, dated the ftth of August, which 
would show his T.,ordship’s view of the matter. (Here the hon. Proprietor 
read an extract fiom liOrd Amherst’s letter to prove that his statement, as to 
his liOrdship’s opinion concerning our interference in the internal alfairs of 
Bhurtpoor, was correct. And n'sumcd as follows :) Sir, I have not uttered my 
opinion on the subject, on the contrary, I teel mj self bound to support the 
vote of censuie moved by my hon, Kiienul. I did not pledge myself to sub- 
mit any such vote, hut I promised to support any hon. Propiielor by whom it 
might be brought forward. The hon. Diiector (Mr. Pallison) (luite mistakes 
me in supposing that all my as-erlions turn upon an “ If.” 'riiat “ If,” by 
the way, he has taken Irom anoihei place, wheie it was used upon an occasion 
equally meritorious as the prisseiit. Sir, I said beloie, and I now repi at, that 1 
would take the opinion <d‘Sir l)a\i(l OchteiSony as to the attack on Bhurtpoor 
against that of l.,ord \mherst, amt 1 cannot Imt legiet that such bombast and 
fulsome com])limenl had been heaped upon Loid Amhersi for conduct, which, 
if propeily visited, would have diawii on him (he severi'st censuie. Had this 
piaise come from any other (inaiti r that that of the hon. Direetor, (Mr. 
Paltison,) who is on eveij occasion open, sti.iight-loi ward, and manly, 1 can 
assure him, I would ha\e taken it as the seveiest censnie in disguise. The 
hon. Director, in alluding to Lord Amherd, 'alked of lions and tigeis, and of 
lion’s hearts and lion s courage, and othei phi.isi-s, which often occur in des- 
patches from India, and aie appellations used to individual, not to point out 
their couragimus ijualities, lint to declau' llieii lank. 'I'lieii a])plication in 
this instance to Lord Amhcisl was, I coneeive, (luile preposteious, and had it 
been made by any other individual Ilian llu- hon. Hik ctoi, would have loll me 
in great doubt of its siueenly. {Hear, heat.) W ith respect to the other lion. 
Director (Mr. Mills) I must say that the language ho used in commenting on 
the observations which fell fiom nn*, cun onl\ lu* exrused on the supposition 
that he was not in ('ouil when f was speaking. .Sir, I never said, and 1 ap- 
peal to the recollection of the Coiul, oiu' vvoid against tlie privalt* character 
of Lord Amherst. However, 1 will not ilwell Initlier on that subject, llie hon. 
Director having made all the aimlogy that could he expectc'd. I may, how- 
ever, ask, vvhetlicr any Meinher of this (^nnt has a nglit to charge me with 
having made dismal prophecies, and with being displeased tliat they weie not 
fulfilled. 1 never. Sir, m.idi' any prophecy, lull if the lion. .Member alludes 
to what I said of the Burmese war, I now reiieat that that war has brought 
disgrace upon our aims, that it was pregnant with every mischief to onr in- 
terests, that it occasioned a vast expense to the Company ; and I, Sir, for one, 
would he most ready to make any sacrifice, and to withdraw almost on any 
terms from a contest so wantonly and unnecessarily entered into. 

I am sorry, Sir, that the hon. Director (Mr. Palli'.on) has left the Court, 
as I have not yel done with his venmiks. He stated, tha^the noble Loid (Am- 
herst) had, before he commenced Hie Burmaii war, duly considered its conse- 
quences. Really, Sir, this appears to me sarcasm oftlie most pointed kind. 
One wordmore as to the remarks of another hon. Din'ctor, (Mr. Mills,) and 1 
have (lone. I appeal to those around me, whether any thing that fell from me on 
this question deserved the terms of “ unjust ” and “ ungenerous” ? The hon. 
Director may use the epithet “unjust ” to me, but iiiy only injustice is, that 
I have the courage to deliver my opiqion openly. But, Sir, I throw back the. 
epithet upon the hon. Director himself; and, I contend, that it is wholly in- 
applicable to the conduct of any individual who boldly and fairly discusses 
the conduct of a public man. If a check of this kind is to be placed on the 
expression of our sentiments, it will be impossible ever to discuss the conduct 
of any servant of the Company. This, Sir, I hear, is the hon Director’s 
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uiaidcn speccli, and, peihaps, gomo allowance should be made for his inexi>e- 
rionce; but, I trust, that when he aajain addresses the (’ourt, he will refrain 
from imputing motives tint were never entertained. I may ditfer from hou. 
Members, but it does not follow, that I would bo justified in imputing to them 
motives by which they weie not actuated. I must say, to use the hon. Di- 
rector’s own words, that it was neither “just” nor “ generous” in him to 
make use of such epithets, as applying to any thing that fell from me. It 
would become all parties in proceeding to discussion, to act temperately and 
dispassionately ; and, while each gave and received credit for the honesty of 
his opinions, they would not leave room for retorts, tlu; only efiect of which 
would be to disparage the respectability of this court clsew lu're. {Hear, hear.) 

Whatever opinion I may entertain concerning the plan of the war and its 
conduct, I feel not the least hesitation in asserting, that thanks are eminently 
due to the officers ami men for the spirit and alacrity which they displayed in 
its progress at a period of iine(iuallod danger and critical emergency. {Hear, 
hear.) I hope, how ever, that they w ill receive something nioie substantial than 
barren thanks. The million steiling w'liieh we are t(» receive in compensation 
would be very properly distiibuted as a remuueiation for the valour evinced 
by the troops. But even that sum would not snfiiciently supply the losses 
which were sustained by the form's employed in that war. The members of 
the Court might form some idea ol its exU'iit, by the fact that seven and eight 
rupees was the piiee of a single fowl, I do not pretend to inform the Court 
of the numerous privations to which Hie military wen* subject duiiiig that 
period. It would, however, become the Company to consider how those suf- 
ferings might be best compensated, and the* h'asl which could be done for that 
purpose, was to divide that million of money among^t the troops by whose 
valour the war had lioen so forlunatcdy concluded. While, however, I wish* 
the ('ompany to evinci' its gratitude, i do not think the jiroperuiode would bo 
to seize tlie property oftlu' .Soveieign in whose siippoit we commeiiceil hos- 
tilities. Such an act of spoliation would bring llu' greatest ilisgracu on 
the Company, and u'lider thnii obnovious throughout India. It would not 
be unfair to reiiuire of that Prince a propoif ion ol tin* expense incurred ; but, 
1 hope, that the Mast India Coiiijivny will never give occasion to be taunted 
with the meanness of rewarding their own Iroojis by the confiscation of the 
property of their ally. I have to thatik the Cniiit for the imlnlgenci' and 
courtesy with which I havi* Ix'i'ii listened to, and shall now conclude, by 
expressing my mOvSt hearty concurrence in the motion, 

Mr. Mills, in exjdanation. — I have already, in the most nne'iuivocal man- 
ner, declared that I had no intention to impute jiersonal ami imwoithy mo- 
tives, to any honourable Member. I wish, however, to n*peut, in a (jualified 
manner, an observation wlueh 1 have aln'ady made. liOid y\inherst had been 
charged with gross ignorance by the hon. Pro|uietor who last addressed the 
(’ourt. As this accusation was made in the alisence ol the noble fiOrd, (who 
had therefore no opporlunity of rcluting the charge), (’J3) I eonsidereil such 
language both unjust and ungenerous. I'l giving vent, however, to such ex- 
pressions, I do not think that I committed myself so niueh in point of perso- 
nality, as the hon. Propi^etor, (Mr. Hume.) from whoso aspersions they had 
arisen. 

Dr. Gilciirisi. — 1 wish to make a few observations. 

The Chairman. — Does the hon. Proprietor mean to speak on the question 
bi'fore the Court ? 


(23) How often is this thread-bare fallacy of attacking the nbscjit, to be re- 
peated? All Governors of India 7n?/.vn)e absent from England while in power ; 
and, if the rule of never commenting on the acts of the absent were observed, 
the conduct of no public man could lie analysed, or remarked upon, except in 
his own office, or at bis own tabic. 
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Dr. Gilchrist {amiihl erks of spoke, and question).— I am nut to be in- 
timidated by violence and uproar, from expressing my sonliments. Instead ot 
attacking tlio character of Lord Amheist, 1 have, on all occasions, defended it. 
This will, most cleaily appear from tho fact, that I liave done so in a book, 
inlillcd, ‘ Till! ’i’liitionaiy Pioneer,’ (/«w/y/ifcr), which work is now read in 
all the colonies ; in tliat treatise considerable praise has been given to Loid 
Airdierst for his elTorts to dilfiisc knitwledge and to spread improvement 
among the Natives. I would ask, whether such approbation conv'yed any 
malignity ? 

Tho Chairman. — As the hon. Director (Mr. Mills) has disclaimed all per- 
•onalities, 1 conceive that the hon. Proprietor, Dr, Gilcluist, is out of Older in 
recurring to this subject. 

Dr. GiLninisT.— I havo never deserved to be upbraided with the detestable 
feeling of malignity. I consider that a malignant person is like a snake, crawl- 
ing about in the giU'S. (iMuyfilev.) Am I a reptile in the grass? {Lauyh- 
tei\) Did any body ever see me ciawl ? (Uenored lauyhter.) 

The resolution of thanks to Lord Comberinere for the judgment and skill 
with which he planned, and personally eondnefed, the successful attack on 
Bhurlpoor — a fortress hitherto considered impregnable — in India, was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

Colonel STANiioph. — I must object to one phrase used in the last resolution > 
as it was never considered that Bhurlpoor w.is imi»iegnable. 

The CiiAiiiMAN. — The lesolutioii has been earned, audit is now too late, 
and therefore irregular to object to the mode in wliieli it is worded. 

The next resolution was a vote of thanks to Major-Generals Sir Thomas 
Ueyiiell and Jasper Nicholls. 

Ur. GiLriini.ST.~l confers it is a singular ciicmn.slanre, that iiolwithdand- 
ing all the lane which the iiihabilaiifs ol Bluiilpooi had to prepare for their 
defence, the resistance was not gie.ilei. This, however, might be accounted 
for by the exislenci' of an old piojihecy, which oiieiated in our favour, b) dis- 
heartening the peojile of tiial fortiess. It had been jircdicted that Bhnrtpoor 
would never betaken until all the walm' in ll'e ditch was swallowed up liy 
an alligator. {Loud lauylder.) Th(‘ name of Lnrd (’ombeimeie was pro- 
nounced Kavm-mt'cr, wliicli, in tlieir language, signifies alligator ; and from 
this coincidence in sound, they coiisideied that Ins liOidship’s act of turning 
oil' the water, realised the prophecy, (Luitylder.) 

The resolution was then pul and earned unanimously. 

The next resolution was n vote of thanks to Die Riigadier-Geiieialj, Briga- 
diers, and other officers, for ilu-ir gallant .service.s in the war of Bhurlpoor. — It 
passed unanimously. 

The fourth rcs.»lution~“ That this Court does acknowledge, and highly 
approves of tho steadiness, discipline, and valour displayed by the British anil 
Native troops ; and, that they were enlitb'd to its thanks,” was them put and 
carried unanimously. , 

On the question — that the Court do ad|onrii, 

Sir Chahlks Forbes.— I hope th.il fhi' next occas on which induces tins 
Court to assemble, will be the consideration of the best mode of paying some 
public tribute of respect to the memory of that great and good man, recently 
deceased, tho Marquis of Hastings. (Hear, kcar.) I am sure that the Pro- 
prietors at large, would cheerfully receive and unanimously approve of a pro- 

f osillon to that effect, if introduced by the Court of Directors. (Hear, hear.) 

trust, also, that I am not too sanguine in hoping that, before the lapse of 
another year, I shall behold a statue of that noble Marquis erected, as an ac- 
knowledgment by tho Company of his great merits, and a monument of his 
•Btiaent and most important services. {Hear, hear.) Adjourned 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAT.CUTTA. 

ClVFL ApPOtNTMKNTii \ND Cn\NCES. 

Fort William^ May 19, — Mi. J. S. I.ushingfon, Socond Assisi, to l)o 

Itt'sidcnt at Hydenibail. — June 9. ('apt. John Tiow, PolUicid Agent at Jyo- 
poie ; ('apt. K. J. Johnson. Cornniissioner with Bajee Row ; Mr. E. Maxwell, 
Second Judge of Pro\incial Courts of Appeal and (Circuit of Div.of Moorshc- 
dabad ; Mr. R. Morrieson, Tliird Judge of ditto ditto ; Mr. R. Hunter, to be 
Senior Commissioner in Arraean ; Mr. C. Paton, to be Junior (.'ommissioner 
in Airacan; Capt. R. II. Phillijis, I9lli legt. N. I., to bo Assist, to the Com- 
missioners in Arraean. 

M \1)RAS. 

Cl Ml, Appoin TMI \ I. 

Jmwc 10.— -Mr. Assist. -Surg. J. l).ilniaho\, to b(> As.sistant to the Assay- 
Master. 

BOMB VA . 

Civil, AM) Ei’I'LLSI \ST|('A1, A PP<)INTMI' NTS. 

Bombay Cattle, June 9, ISoO. — Mr. J. AVaideii, .Knb-Serretary to (Jov«rn- 
nieiit iiiTeniloiial Departiiii nt ; Mr. I, R. Reid, Aeting Secretary to (io- 
vernmetil in Teniloiial and Coiiimeici.d Departnu'nt ; the Rev. A. (loode, 
confiimed as Junior Chaplain ol Poonali ; the Rev. R. Ward, to net as Sen! 
Chaplain of Pootmh, until the return of Rev. T Robinson. 

BENOAL. 

Ml oicM, AreoiNTMiMs. 

Fort n'llliam, Mjy 9. IS-in.—AsMst.-Sing Meieer, diiecled to place 
himself undei ordeis of Supen.itei'd -S rg ol C.iwnpore Division of Army.— 
Id. Assisi. -Snrgs. .>1.11001111,111(1 M ) ni.e. diioeted lo do duly with 1st (iar. 
B ttlaliori at Birrachpoor. — 'May I*i. \ssisf.inl-Suigeons to be Surgeons : A. 
Stratton, W. T. Webb, J. Uat->on. W. Daiby, J. Smith, \V. I.i'slie, F. 
Corhyn, N. Wallick, N. Maxwell, C. lliekimm, T. llayley, T. E. Baker, 
Jo>h. Manley, II. P. Saundeis. J. (J. (lerraid. Jos. Diineau* J. N, Rind, 'p! 
Stoddarl, J, Waidell, and A. Caiden, from .')fh May 1H'?G. — Siirg. A.Hal- 
livl.iy. to be Presid(*ncy Suig. v. .Mu.slon: Assi^l.-Surg. Mat. Nisliet, posted 
t() Dinageporc TiOC.il Bat.; and Assist. -Sur>. Cohin, diiirted to |•(‘tllrn to 
his Civil Station at Aziiiighur.— 19. Assist. -Sing. J| M. Tweddel, to have 
Med. (-haige of Civd Station ol B.iiiipoie, v.W.iddcdl; Assist. -Surg. H. 
Readon, to be 2d Assist. (Jar, Suig. ol Fort Willi un ; Air. J. Bowring, ad- 
mitted an Assist. Surgeon ; Assise Sing. Fend.-r, to do duty with II.M.’.s 
G7th regt. ; Assist. -Surg. Duneaii, to do duty with 47th regt. — 22. Assist. 
Surg. Bowron, attaehed to Gen. Hospital until fmlher orders. — 29. Mr. J. T. 
lIo.IgMm, to bo a Vet. Surg. on this Estab., and posted to Horse Artil. at 
Meerut ; Messrs. C. Fincli and J.T. I’earsou, admitted as Assist, -Surgs.' — 30. 
Assist. -Surg. Bogie, directed to proceed to Cawnpore, and place himself un- 
der orders of Superintend. Surg. — June. I. Surg. Govan to have charge of 
^rtil. Detachment proceeding to (Cawnpore under Maj. Rodber, and Assist.- 
8iirgs. Fender and Lee, app. to do duty under him ; Assist. -Surg. Grcenwell, 
to do duty with 6Slh N. L— 2. Assist.-Surg. Nist)et, posted to 22d N. I.— 3. 
Assist. -Surg. F. H. Brett, to have med. charge of 8d Local Corps of Hill 
Rangers at Boglepore.— Assist.-Surg. Maxwell, directed to place himself un- 
der orders of Superintend. Surg. at Berharapore ; Assist.-Surg. Temple to do 
IT » ? Assist.-Siirgs. Finch and Pearson, to do duty with 
B. M.’s 47th regt. ; A.ssist.-Surg. G. T. Urquhart, to be Surg., v. Barnes, 
with rank from 5th Alay 182(1, foraugmenlation. 
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Civil and Military Intelligence. 

June a.— Surgeons appointed to Regiments : G. 0. Jac^b, to 3d N. 1. ; H, 
Moscrop to 8d do. ; J. Patterson to 2d extra regt. ; J. Marshall to 7th N. 1. ; 
W. Farquhar to 3(1 extra regt. ; R. Primrose to 9th N. I. ; P. Halket to 4th 
extra regt. ; W. Mansell to 6th extra regt. ; G. T. Urquhart, to I8lh N. I. ; 
Assist.-Surg. A. W. Steart, to Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

May 8. — Assistant-Surgeons appointed to Duty : Worrall with II.M.’s 38th 
regt., V. Smith, reported sick ; Brett and Greenwell with H. M.’s 47th regt. ; 
Fender, Under Gar. Surg. of Fort William. 

Appointments and Removals in Medical Staff: Surgs. J. Thomson, from 
66th to 89lh N. I.: P. Mathew, from 22d to G6th do.; J. Smith, from 6th 
extra to 42d N, f. ; Assist.-Surg. Gray to Artil. at Agra ; Assist.-Surg. 
Christie, to Sd Light Cav., Official. Assist.-Surg. Uennick to 2d Europ. 
Regt. 

BOxMBAY. 

June 17, 1826. — Assist. -Hur. E. II. Edwards to be Assist.-Gar. Sur. at Su- 
rat.— 19. Acting Assist. -Sur. Weatlunhead transf. from charge of med. duties 
ofH. C.’s cruizer Antelope, to that of II. (b’s cruizer ('live, and Assist.- 
Surg. from latter to former vcs.sel ; Assist.-Surg. llowison, in charge of Lu- 
natic Asylum, placed at disposal of Mi'd. Board, as a temp, arrangement, for 
mil. duties at Colabah, without prejudice to his prc'.('nl appointment. 

Marine Appointments. 

June 24. — Sen. (’apt. J. Jeakes, to be Commodore, v. Manwaring dec. *, 
date 18lh June. Jun. (’apt. D. Jones to be Sen. Capt. v. Jeakes prom, to 
Commodore ; do. First Incut. J. W. Guy to be Jun. Capt., v. Jones prom. ; 
do. Second Lieut. J. llanison to be a First Lieut., vice Guy prom.; do. 
Sen. Midsh. P. L. Howell to be a Second Lieul., v, llanison, prom. ; do.— 30. 
Capt. Laurence to be (’aj)t. of Magazon Dock ; Lieut. Cogan to succi'cd Lieut. 
Wells as Marine Assist.-Gen. Paymaster. 

PENANG. 

(bviL Appointments. 

May 1.— Mr. P. 0. (’arnegy to be Dep. Account, and Auditor ; Cajit. M. 
A. Bunbury to be Storek(H‘per and Cominis, of Supplies ; Mr. P. 0. Carnegy 
lobe Account. -Gen. to Court of Judicature. 

E\ST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 

BENGAL. 

Staff Appointments. 

Fort-William, Maij 12.— Brig.-Gen. A. Knox app. to Gem. Staff of Army, 
on allowance of a Major-Gen. v. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Marlindell. — 17. Brevet- 
Major Kelly, on half-pay II. M.’s service, ami Aide-de-(;amp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to be Dep. Adj.-Gen. to force serving in Ava, v. Lieut.- 
Col. Tidy, H. M.’s 14th Foot; Lieut.-Col. Tidy, H. M.’s 14th Foot, tocom- 
mand Depot at (’hinsurah. — 20. Ens. A. Ramsay to do duty with 7lh N, I. at 
Berhampore ; Ens. J. Drummond to do duty with 4th Ext. N.I. at Mirzaporc. 
— 23. Lieut. Stewart, 1st l-’urop. regt. to do duty with Rungepore Local Bat. 
in Assam; Major.-Gcn. Hunter, 41st N. I. to be Superintendant in Lower 
Provinces.' — 26. Col. J. W. Sleigh, lllh Lt. Drags., to be a Brigadier on the 
Bengal, estab., v. Newry, prom, to rank of Major-Gen. by H. M.’s brevet ; 
Lieut.-Col. Com. C. Fagan to command Rajpootana field force, with rank of 
Brigadier; on arrital of Brig. Fagan at Nusserabad, the Rajpootana and 
Mawar field forces to be considered distinct and separate commands.— June 2. 
Lieut. Talbot of Engineers, to be Assist. Exei utive in Burdwan district ; 
Lieut. Princep of Engineers, to repair to Presidency, with the view of being 
employed on canal duties. 

Regimental Promotions. 

Cavaliy.— ‘Cora, G. Reid (1st) to be Lieut, from 16th Sept. 1826, in sue. 
to Capt. Lane, 7th L. C., transfer, to Pension Estab. ; Corn. T. B. Studdy to 
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be Lieut, from Idth Nor. 1825, In iuc. to Lieut. Hunter, 10th L. C., dec. 

7th L. C. — Lieut. B. T. Phillips to be Adj., v. Angelo, who resigns that 
app. 

Is^ Kurop. Regt. — Ens. John Charlton (not arrived) to be Lieut, from 27th 
Jan. 1826, in sue. to Candy, died of wounds in aotion. 

‘id N. /. — Ens. W. C. Hicks to be Lieut, from 8lh May 1820, in sue. to 
Tweodale dec. 

5th N. /. — Capt. W. G. Mackenzie to be Maj. ; Lieut. J. Jervis to be Capt. 
of a comp. ; and Ens. U. M. Miles to be Lieut., from 25lh April 1825, in sue. 
to Gerrard dee. 

Gth N. I. — Lieut. R. Wyllie to be Adj., v. Birkett, prom. ; Lieut. J. Clark- 
son to be Inlerp. and Qn.-M.\st., v. Stewart on furlough. 

22d N. /.— !.ieut. T. E. Sampson to be Interp. ami Qu.-Mast., v. Oliphant, 
promoted ; Lieut. W. Murray to be adj., v. Sampson. 

23d N. J. — T.ient. J. Holmes to be Adj. v. Moule, who resigns that app. 

31.vi N. /. — T.ieut. J. S. II. Weston to he Capt. of a com. ; and Ens. H. J. 
Guyon to be Lieut., from 18th Jan. 1826, in sue. to Blown killed in action. 

44/A N. I. — r.ii'ut. J. Bartleman to be Interjn and Quart. -mast. v. Hughes, 
on furlough to Europe. 

45/A N. t. — Lieut. H. Basseley to be Adj. v. Williams, app. to Commis- 
sariat Department. 

61s/ JV. /. — Lieut. R. A. Macnaghteii to be Capt. of a corn., and Ens. J. 
Skinner to be liieut., from 2(1 .May 1826, in sue. to Tomlinson, dee. 

62d]V. L — Lieut. H. G. Nash to be Interp. and Quart. -mast. v. Bellow, app, 
to Commissariat Department ; Ens. A. Horne to be Lieut., from 6lh Sept. 
1S25, in sue. to Biitten, resigned. 

66//i N. /. — Ens. (i. Fanner to be liieut., from 5th May 1826, in sue. to 
Ilindson, dec. 

Ill MOVALS AND PoSTINfiS. 

May 6. — r.ieut.-f'ol. Com. P. Byres from 50tb to 2d N. I., at Keitah ; 
Lieut. -Col. Cora, P. Littlejohn from 2d to 5()lh N. I., at Allahabad ; Lieut. - 
Col. W. Wilson (new prom.) to .57lli N. L, at Dinapore ; Lieut. -Col. T. 
Newton from 57lh to 58lh N. L, at Barrackpore ; Lieut. -Cot. W. Nolt from 
OOlh to 13d N. I., at Saugor; Lieut. -t'ol. F. A. Weston from 13dto5lh N. f., 
at Muttra; Lieut. -Col, T. Gough to 55lh N. L, at Delhie. — 12. Jiffjf. (if Ar- 
tillery. — 1st I/ieuts., T. P. Ackers (on furlougli) from 3d tr. 1st Biig. to 1st 
comp. 2d halt. ; F. Brind (on fmlough) from 1st comp. 2d batt. to 3(1 tr. 1st 
hiig. ; W. Andersonfiom 1st tr. 2dbiig. to 3d tr. 1st brig. v. W. C. J. Lewin, 
from latter to foirner; J. Hotbam from .3(1 tr. ,3d brig, to 2(1 tr, 3d brig., v. 

C. Macmorinc, from latter to former.-— 2(1, liieuts., F. Dashwood from Istto 
2(1 tr. 2d brig. ; E. D. Todd from 4th comp. 3d bat. to 2(1 tr. 1st brig. ; E. 
•Sage from 3d comp. 3d bat. to 3d tr. 1st brig. ; H. 1). W. (’ockbiirn from 20th 
comp. 6th bat. to 4th comp. 3(1 bat.; F. A. Miles from 2d coinji. 2d bat. to 2d 
corap, 3d bat. ; J, Trower from 2d comp. 5lh bat. to Hh tr. 3d brig, ; F.Gait- 
skell from 1st comp. 6th bat, to 2d comp. 4lh bat.; G. R. Birch from 1st 
comp. 2d bat. to 1st tr. 2d brig. ; E. Sunderland from 2d comp. 2d bat. to 1st 
comp. 2(1 bat, ; E. P, Master from 19lh comp. 0th bat. to 2d comp. 3d. bat. ; 
M. T. Colyear (new arrival) to 4th tr. 1st brig.; H. Sturrock ((io.) to 15th 
comn. 6th bat. ; G. F. C. Fitzgerald (do.) to 2(1 comp. 2d bat ; A. Ilumfrays 
(do.) to 2d tr. 8d brig. ; G. Larkins (do.) to 20th comp. Glh bat. ; (L Mayno 
^ 0 .) to 3d tr. 8d brig.— 18. Lieuls. E. R. Spilsbury, of 5th, and A. Camp- 
hell, of 87th N. I., permitted to cxehangii corps. — 20. Lieut. -and Adj. Cooper 
of Burdwan Provin. Bat., and Lieut, and Adj. Vincent of Dacca Prov. Bat., 
allowed to exchange app. — 22. Lieut. If. M. Lawrence to 2d comp. 4th bat., 
and Lieut. A. Campbell to 3d comp. 2d bat, — 26. Lieut. D. Williams, Super, 
of the Army Commiss. to be Assist. Com. Gen., and Lieut. H. Clayton 4th Lt. 
to be Super. Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. of ditto, in sue. to Tweedale, dec. ; 

Ens. C. Scott and F. Beck, to do duty with 67th N. 1. ./une 1. — Lieut. 
Col. Com. P. Byres from 2d to 20th N. I., and Lieut. Col. Com. W. G. Max- 
^oll, from latter to former.— Lieut. Col. Hampton from 69th to 40th N. L, 
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and Li('id. Coi. Murray from latter to former Lieut Col. Short from 6th 
extra to 2(1 N. [., and Lieut. Col. E. Simons from latter to former. Lieul. 
('ol. S. Fi user posted to 3Ist, and Lieut. Col. Sackville (lately prom.) to 
41st i\. 1. 

Cornels and Ensigns appointed to do duty. — Cornets N. M. Macdonald, 
F.Collyer, M. 11. Hailes, and W. .1. B. Boys, with 9th L. C. at Cawnpore, 
Ensigns G. ('arr, J. A. James, and G. N. C. Hall, with S7th N. I. at Dina- 
pore ; J. Ivcsoti with 7lh do. at Berhampore; N. A. Parker with Kith do. at 
Barrackpore ; and F. A. Carleton with 3()th do. at Sultanpoie, Oudc. 

Cadets Admitted. 

Messrs. N. Macdonald, F. Colyer, M. H. Hailes, and W. J. E. Boyes, to 
Cavalry, and prom, to Cornets. Messrs. G. Carr, J. A. James, G. N. C. Hall, 
F. A. Carleton, A. Ramsay, N. A. I*arker, J. Diummond, J. iveson, W. Ken- 
nedy, C. Grissell, and Maitin, to Infantry, and prom, to Ensigns. Messrs. 
E. S. S. Waring, Quin, and E. Ekins to Cavalry, and prom, to Cornets. 
Messrs. R. R. Ellis, C. Norgate, C. C. Toulmin, C. Codrington, E. Ro- 

luTtSou, C. Black, J. P. Walker, (L Johnstone, E. Talbot, L. P. IJ. Eld, to 
Infantry, and prom, to Ensigns. Messrs. Cluulcs, J. H. L‘> Fevrc', J. R. 
Fowler, G. W. Stokes, W. Lamb, and T. Bonnet, to Inf-, and prom, to En- 
signs. Mr. G. Temple as an Assisi. Surgeon. 

FotttOL'OHS TO LEAVE InDIA. 

To Eu»'o/rc.— May 11. Lieut Col. Com. C. S. Fagan, AUh N. 1. on private 
affairs *, fneut. Col. T. Muiray, KHh N. L, on do,— 12. Capt. W. Jover, G-Hh 
N. 1., for health ; Isl Lient. J. R. Reveil of Artil. for health; Lieut. R, 
Fitzgerald, (ith N. L, for ditto.— 19. ('apt. \V. Mactier, L. V., for health.— 
28. Lieut. F. Macrae, ()7lli N. L, for health.— 29. Capl R. Bissett, 18th .N. L, 
for health. 

To New l!)ou(k Waki.'—Miiy 19. IJeuf. F. Smith, 48th N. L, for health. 

Miser LLANI ous. 

June 2.— Brig. Gen. (-’otton having relumed from Axa, the commission of 
Brig. Gen. granted to that olRcer during the war is recalled. 

BOMB.W. 

Stafe Appointments. 

Bombay Castle, June 20, 1820. — I/ieut.-Col. Salter to have command in 
province of Camleish. — 27. Lieut. (’. 11. Baddeley, 40th Madras N. 1,, to per- 
form the duties of Interp. to 1st Bombay European regt. until further orders. 
—0. Cnpt. G. Graham, II. M.’s 2d Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to the hoii. the 
Governor, v. Gille.spie, app. to the Stalf of the Right Hon. the Governor-Ge- 
neral ; Lieut. R. M. Hughes, Interp, and (Juarterm. to be Adj. v. Reed, prom , 
relinquishing his present nppoinlmenfs. 

Reoimrntal Promotion.^. 

2d Light Cavalrg. — Cornet W. J. Ottley to be Lieut. v.Torin, dec. ; date 
of rank, Feb. 2, 1820. 

\st or G'r. N. I. — Eus. H B. Campbell to be Lieut, v. Fenwick dec. ; date 
June 2. 

\0th N. /.—Lieut. C (’alheart to be Capt. and Ens. E. Marsh to be Lieut., 
in succession to Palin, dec. 

16th N. /.—Lieut. B. Crispin lo be Interp. and Quarterm., v, Hopkins, app- 
Adj. ; date June 1. 

July 1, Lieut. D. Cunningham to be Capt. on the New Establishment. 

Adjustment of Rank. 

July 1, 1820,— -Cnpt. J. Bayly, 2d Regt. Light Cav., having retired prior to 
his promotion on the 1st of May, 1824, his commission of Captain to be can- 
celled, and Capt, N, C, Rybot to take rank, v. Gordon, prom. ; date of rank, 
May 1, 1824,— Lieut. H. J. Robinson, of ditto, to take rank, v. Bayly, 

tired ; date of rank, Sept. 18, 1822.— Lieut. Thuillier, of ditto, to take 

rank, v. D. Cunningham, prom. ; ditto May 1, 1824. — Lieut. W, Trevelyan, ot 
ditto, to take rank on the New Establishment ; date ditto. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

(’ALC’UTTA. 

C<r/AA'.— May ‘ii). The lady of J. M. Seppings, Msq., of a son. — June 7. 
At Cliowringheo, the lady of K. Saunders, Ksq., ('ivjl Service, of a son. — 
22. The lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of a son. — 27. The lady of li. Clarke, E>q., 
banister-at-law, of a son. — 28. At the house of the Advocate-General, tho 
lady of Capt. G. M. Greville, IGth liunceis, of a son ; the lady of Capt. D. 
Kileliener, of a son. — At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut-Col. Biy.int, Judge 
Advocate Geinnal, of a son; tho lady of Capt. Maddock, Secrelary to the 
Clolhitif Boaid, of a son. — July 1. The lady of the Rev. A. F. LaCroiv, of 
a daughter. — 8. The lady of Edw. Mickinan, Esq., Assist. -Surg. of a d mgh- 
ler. — Lately, in Fort William, the lady of Ur. Mount, M. U. of a daughler. 

Marriages. — May 31. Capt. W. ('difioii, to Anna, youngest daughter 
of F. Vrlgnon, Fsq. — June 10. Ens. ('. W. Sibley, 11. M.’s 13th Foot, to 
Miss Elizabeth Hamilton. Doctor Jinny Harvey Miller, to Miss Margaret 
Lyons, second daughter of Mr. M. f>yons. — If) F. W. Hands, Fsij. of- tho 
38tli Madras Regt., to Miss Agnes r.eeeh.— 20. Mr. John Browne, of the 
Military Board Ollice, to Miss Catherine Paterson, of the Kidderpoie School, 
daughter of the late Ideut. Pater.soii, ol the Hon. Company’s Seiviee. — 26. 
(hipt. Gillespie, Aide-de-Camp to the Right Hon. the Governor-Geiieiial, to 
Miss Casement. — 27. Mr. John Stark, o( the General Post Glitce, to Miss E. 
Macintosh. — July 10. Capt. G. H. Nash, «.f the Hon. Coinjrany’s 62(1 Regt. 
N. I. to M.iry-Anne, daughter of Major Costley, eoinmaiuiing the Oaleulla 
Native Militia. 

Deaths. — May 5. At Bariackpore, Lieut. J. Hindson, OOth N. I.— 20. J. A. 
MacArIhur, Esq., of the Revenue Accountant’s Olfiee, and brotlier of Mrs. 
Col. Wiggins. — 22. Lieut. W. Muiray, H. M. 47lh foot, aged tO. — 2o. Mrs. 
Margaiet Bojd, the lady of W. S. Boyd, Esip, aged 23.— June 2. Miss (Jeor- 
giaiu, infant daiightei of the late (Jeorge Fieneh, lOsi;., judge of the circuit, 
B( '• hampore, aged 17 months. — 6. Mr. Henry Hamilton, late assistant sur- 
veyor and head draftsman in the oflice of the late Su^weyoi -General of India, 
aged 41. — 8. Mr. Henry Divon, late ol the llotilla seivice, aged 21. Biidget 
Maria Sandon, aged 23 years, wife of Mr, G. A. Sandon, of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s marine. — 10. D. R. Smith, Esq, formeily Ideut. and Adjt. of Gar- 
dCiier’s Loo.il Horse, aged 31. — 14. In Fort William, the infant daughter of 
Lieut. G. H. Cov. — July 3. (’apt. R. S. Fielder, of the Country Service, 
aged 34 years. — Aug. 2. At Bariackpore, the Hon. Joirery Amherst, eldest 
son of Lord Amherst, aged 24 years. 

M\I)RAS. 

Blrlks . — June 5. The lady of T. Allsop, Esq., of a son.— S. 'I'he lady of 
W. Scot, Esq., secretary to tlie Medical Board, of a son.— July 9. The wife 
of Mr. J. S. llaivey, of a son. 

Marriages* — June 1. Capt. W. V, Hewith. Bombay army, to Caroline, el- 
dest daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. R. J. Cofgrave, of the Madras Engineers. 
—29. Lieut. J. U. Colebrook, 43d Regt. Madras N. L to Miss Jane Maria 
Balfour. — fuly 3. Lieut. P. J. Bcgbie, 21 Batl. Madras Artillery, to Char- 
lotte Ward, youngest daughter of the late R. H. Morphett, Esq. of Mallow, 
in the county of Cork. M.ijor James Perry, 31st Regt. of Ti ichinopoly Light 
Infantry, to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Read, Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General of his Majesty’s Forces in India. — 8. Mr. W. Kelly, 
to Charlotte, the daughter of the late Mr. C. L. Battle. — 10. Lieut. J. Dam- 
I>ell, 23d N. I„ to Barrara Adair, fourth daughter of the Rev. A. Laurie, D.D. 
Ayrshire. — Aug. 7. Capt. F. Whinyates, Hon. Co.’s Horse Artillery, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of J. Campbell, Esq., of Ormadale, Argyleshirc. 

Deaths. 0. The infant son «f T. Allsop, Esq.— 12. Capt. Cosby, 
Military Secretary to the Commander in-Chief. — 16. lioura, eldest daughter 
oIT. V. Stonhouse, Esq., in her sixth year.— 23. John Parry, only son of 

V", Stonhouse, Esq., aged five years. — July IS. At Vepety New Town, 
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Oesli nation. 
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Dominica 

Hodgson. . 

St. Heleiui 

Dec. 1 
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Kent 

Acock 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Dec. 4 

Deal 

Alagnct 

Watkins » . 

Cape 

Doc. 15 

Deal 

Miutlaul 

Studd 

Bombay, &c. 

Dec. 15 

Portsmouth. . 

William Harms 

Stevens . . 

Ascension 

Dec. 21 

Deal 

Mangles 

Carr 

Bombay 

Dec. 21 

Deal 

St. Leonard . . 

Rutherford 

Bengal 

Dec. 23 

Deal 

(!eies 

Warren . . 

Bombay 

Dec. 24. 

Deal 

Vesjier 

Scjipings 

'ralbert . . 

Madras and Bengal 

Dec. 24. 

Deal 

lioader . . 

Mauritius & Ceylon 

Dec. 2b 

laveipool .. 

Noron 

Lcgelt . . 

Mauritius 


GKNERAL LIST OF PAhSLNGKKS. 

Fassi:m.i:»s IIomlwauds. 

Hy Uh' (knudl l\tlinc>\ Capt. 'J'lii-cf.lt, lioiu Aladras Mis. (’ol. SU>ck* 
poulo; Airs Alad.i'od ; Mrs. Bail! ic ; IMiss Biiilii*; Mrsdaiiics Smut, W. 
(iia-j, MiU'lu U, Bamster, and Girv ; WjUi.mi IN'vtoii, l->q. SenUtr Mt'inbiii 
Mi’dical Boaid; .1. 'I tiomas, ('. S.; Capt. 'I'ayloi , +tli Id. (‘a\.; Capt. 
Evanson, II. Luail. tl<u•n^, II. M’s. ‘iOili icyl.; Dr. Ciiiuey ; 

Dr. t hamlx'is , AIisms. lO'id, W.Gu'V, Holland, Milolicll, and Braiichamp, 
Hon. Co.’s two i'Vlis>(>s B.iillios ; l\v(f Alis^'a Banisteis; Masters 

Massey, St.n'kpo(d<', Foilx's, Davios, B-iillios. a al B.uiisteis. 

By t\\Q ?.( no()ia, liom M.i.i(»i A. Poynl/. ; W Waiburton ; 

l/ients. .1. Thomp>on, (i.Dyinc. a-.d Adi Biannan; l‘aymaster W. Blair; 
Assistant-snr^oon A. Ctinuuini;, II, Al ’sbHli re«t. 

By till! I'ljramus^ Capl. Biodic, liom Bombay: — Mi>, Brodie; William 
Chaplin, Ksq. late ot Iho Couil in iho Deccan ; James Fai sh. Esq. Scciettu'V 
to Hovi'i-miieiU ; Capt. Paul, Bombay Cavalry; (’apt. Edtm, II, M.’s bill 
regt. : Cajit. Douglas, 11. M.’.s DStli legl. ; Capl, Billamoie, Bombay Infantry ; 
Lieut. Curtics. II. M.’s bill regl.; Bo'bert Farr, Esq. merchant; Capt. Hesi, 
late of the IViseveiahce, born theC.qie. 

By the liarossa. Cap:. llutehin',on, Horn Bengal Ali. Fcalherstono, C. S 
died July 3; Lie.denant Marmediu, and Airs, and Alasler Alarmedin, tiom 
Madras; Colonel, Mrs., and MasteiBariy; Mr,, Mis., and Aliss Mylius ; 
Mrs. and ATasler Crow ; Miss Schofield; Mes^is. Basle and Bcatle, It, \ , 
Capt. Staikins, Mr. Dobbins, and Mr* Collins, late ol tlie brig Maiiner. 

By the Mornhit; Star, Capl. Burkham, from Cevlon ; — l/ieut.-Col. Pateison ; 
Dr. Dwyer, Physician to the Forces ; Major Audair, 11. iM. 16th regl. ; Lieu!. 
Dwyer, S3d regt. ; Lieut. Pacout, Ceylon llitles; Mr., Miss, and Maslei 
Lusii»aau ; Miss .Andrews ; Mastei Beeves. 

Passfnokus Outward. 

By the David Scott, (Thornliill,) sailed lUh December, 1820.— Dr. and 
Mrs M’Dougal; Mrs. Dunlop; Aliss (’ampbell; Aliss Cray ; James Thonip' 
son. Esq., lice merchant, Bengil; Jame> Scott, Esq., ditto, Aladras ; Ah 
Van Kistal; Messr . Fraser, tiranl, Bentall, Coi'^ar, and Money, writers , 
Lieut. Bray, Aladras Cavalry ; Alessis. Pigott, Salmon, Onslow, Carter, 
Tabor, Grange, Ghrimes, Stuart, Orr, M‘Kenzie, M‘Kcwen, Lawranec, 
Cameron, and Buchanan ; four steerage passengers 

By the Triumph.— yir. and Mis. M‘Gillvray ; Miss Frazer; Mr. Lewis: 
Mr. Roper. ,, , , 

By the Tiger, to New South Wales.— Deputy Commis. Gen. Maddox , 
Mr. W. Loxdall ; Air. James Robison ; Mr. T. W. Rowlands, wife and family ; 
Mr. Coombs, ; Mr. AV. Loomes ; Mr. W. Cook, wife and family ; Mr. Hem y 
Reed ; Mr. Wedge, and family; Mr. C.T. Ware ; Mr. Vallance ; II. B. Beii' 
nett, Esq. 
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REJKrriOiX OF THE CALCUTI'A UKCaiLATlOI^ BV TIIK 

SUPREME COLIRi AT HOMBAV. 

Thk last arrivals iVom Bombay hav(* bn)up^ht iis soim* highly 
interesting and valuable documents, which we hasten to lay l)elore 
our readers in a separate and detached aiticle, rather tluin incor- 
porate them in the (leneral Summary of News; the importance ol* 
the subject to whicli they relate, atu) the authority of the person- 
ages who.se dclihei.iiely formed and solemnly pronounced judgments 
they record, giving tliem the highest claim to notice and distinction. 

The readers of the ‘Oriental Herald^ need not now he told of 
the warm, the deep, and the unabated interest which we have over 
taken in the great questi(m of the freedom of the Indian press ; not, 
as some might imagine, h(*cause we have sulfeied so severely for 
advocating it, — because our opinions on this subject were as openly 
and as frccpiently expressed before those suilerings were ever 
contemplated or anticipated, as since we have been made to feel 
them in all their force, — but, because we sincerely beli(!ve that 
of all the single preventives or remedies ever yet propo.sed or 
conceived, for checking or redressing the evils inseparable from 
delegated authority, exercising almost absolute power, in an 
imperfectly known and distant dependency like India, there is 
none that can be compared with a Free and Independent Press, for 
the speedy detection .and exposure, and for the elhcient prevention, 
as well as cure, of the manifold abuses which spring from despo- 
tism wherever it is exercised. 

This belief Ims assumed, in our mind, the tirmness of a mathe- 
matical demonstration ; and after having beard, and read, and 
deliberately weighed, all that has been advanced in every quarter 
in opposition to our views, the conviction has only gathered 
strength by time and reflectioia ; so that we are as likely to doubt 
that tlio light of the sun prevents the commission in ilie open face 
of day of many ciimes which .are pcrpetiated with inquinity under 

fh'irninf JIrvnhI. Vnl. I* 
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cover of the darkness of night, as we arc to doubt that the light 
of that moral jjiihlicity, whicii is shed on the conduct of public 
men by the freedom of the press, prevents their doing many things 
from a fear of censure from tlioir fellow-men, which, under the 
darkness of a censorship, or a fettered press, they would commit 
without scruple or remorse. 

Of the truth of this position, — that when men know the eyes of 
the world to be upon them, and are aware that their conduct 
will be scrutinized by their enemies as well as friends, they arc 
more careful to act justly than when they know their deeds will 
neither be seen nor (piestioned by others, — no one can really 
doubt. f>ut, because it is moic agreeable to all men to act with- 
out check or control, than to submit to the censure or opinion of 
others, therefore, whoever has the pow’cr to render himself irre- 
sponsible to his fellow-men, will he sure to do so. It is the 
peculiar province of law to set limits to the exercise of this power : 
and, therefore, all men in anthoiity, but especially those who arc 
despotically inclined, and who are conscious that their conduct 
will not stand the test of free discussion, hate this part of the 
operation of law, and, by a common mode of transition from things 
to persons, hate also its upiight administialors : though the law is 
an authority to which they are glad to appeal when it strengthens 
their own hands, and its administrators are persons whom they 
honour, when they con.^ent to become mere instruments for ctfccting 
their own despotic purposes. 

The history of India develops the operation of these opposing 
and conflicting principles in a great number of cases ; and we be- 
lieve that in all of them, wherever the authorities of the govern- 
ment and those of th(‘ law were at variance, the struggle has been 
one of right against might, of justice against oppression, and that 
the advocates of arhitiary power, as opposed to the administrators 
of the law, have been alwayft in the wrong. It is unfortunately too 
frequently the case, that even British Judges, (and we believe them 
to he, on the u liole, the most upright of all the public functionaries 
we liavc, and far superior in integrity to the Judges of every other 
country in Europe,) betiay a leaning towards the side of power, 
which has long since accustomed the people to regard them with 
far other feelings tlian affection or veneration. But, if this tendency 
to strengthen the hands of authority be manifest in those who sit 
upon the l)ench in England, where the Judges lead more retired 
lives than most otiiers of the great officers of state, and are but 
rarely thrown into that personal and social intercourse with the 
higher personages of the realm which is so dangerous to their impar- 
tiality and indepcndeiice, in the thousand temptations it presents 
to allure them from the stern path of their public duty ; — if the 
mere possession of rank and power in their own offices and persons^ 
with the habitual tendency of a professional life passed iu expecta- 
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tioTi of the reward they now enjoy, be sufficient, as we see it is, to 
innkefhem regard the higher powers with something more than loy- 
alty and devotion, and to view every exercise of the rights of free- 
men in the subject many, with disapprobation and censure, what may 
be expected to be the genera] state of feeling and conduct among 
the Judges appointed to the bench in our distant dependencies ? 

There, the narrow circle in which they move, — the constant per- 
sonal intercourse into which they are thrown with governors and 
their favouiites, — the absence of a free press, or a scrutinizing pub- 
lic, — the power of the governors to render their lives uncomfortable 
hy a thousand nameless moans, — the love of ease in enervating cli- 
mates, — and tlie desire so to please the persons in immediate 
authority, as not to endanger their present gains, and to establish, 
by their approbation, a strong claim to future consideration ; — 
there, whore all these powerful agents are in continual operation to 
teni])t the Judges from their duty, and turn them into mere instru- 
ments of those who hold the reins of government in their hand, — 
what may he expected to be their conduct ? Why, precisely what 
it generally is : namely, a just administration of the law in all cases 
that occur btdween individual and individual, where there is no 
reason to believe that the decision will at all affect the interests, 
or excite the disapprobation, of the ruling power ; but, a complete 
and prostrate subserviency to (his power, in all cases that occur 
between it and those subject to its sway, and even in all cases 
in which the government is known to take any ijiterest, to have 
any wishes, or to desire one issue rather than another to the ques- 
tion in dispute, whoever may be the parties between whom it has 
arisen. This is the general rule ; whenever the reverse h.appcns, it 
is a fortunate as well as honourable oxee])lion : and wherever that 
exception occurs, it is the duty of tliose who honour virtue and in- 
tegrity, to proclaim it aloud t(» the world, not merely for the sake 
of comforting and supporti.ig the individual who is Ixdd enough to 
do his duty, fearless of consequences, and encouraging others to 
follow the noble example, (though these are objects worthy of every 
honest raan^s regard,) but also for the sake of imprinting, by every 
possible means, this precept upon the minds of men — that whenever, 
or wherever, an individual with a superior head and heart is found, 
with an understanding enlarged enough to know, and a courage un- 
daunted enough to perform, his duty to his fellow-creatures, it be- 
hoves every man who honours virtue to rally round its standard 
when so unfolded, to give their voices, hearts, aye, and even hands 
too, if needed, to his support, — to shield him wherever possible 
from the persecution of his enemies, and to cheer him with the as- 
surance of their admiration, their sympathy, and their regard. 

Such a man is the present excellent and upright Judge at Bombay, 
Sir Edward West, and such a man should every lover of his country 
and mankind ‘ delight to honour." We have, on many former oc- 
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casions, given detailed accounts of the proceedings in which, in his 
official station, he has been engaged, and they must he so fresh in 
the recollection of our readers generally, that we need do no more 
at present than advert to them. 

His first great act was to prove to the Natives of India, that Bri- 
tish Courts^f Judicature were established in that country, not for 
the purpose of giving to arbitrary power the sanction of the forms of 
law, making its evils therefore more hopeless as well as more in- 
tolerable ; but to dispense justice to all parties carrying their 
claims before it for decision, without reference to the comparative 
station, wealth, or complexion of the suitors, and proving, that even 
the ‘ sovereignty’ of the East India Company and its lordly servants, 
could be compelled to bend before that tribunal, which is only 
entitled to n'spect when it levels all distinctions, and dispenses 
justice with an entiic disregard to the rank or station of those who 
may be clearly convicted of wrong. 

His next step was to reform the state of the Press, by putting 
the law upon that subject at Bombay on exactly the same footing 
as ill England, compelling the propiietors of all public journals to 
register their names as such, in ordiw that the public, instead of 
being mocked, as heretofore (hey had been, with fictitious re- 
sponsibilities, the editors being mere tools, while the Government 
itself was playing its own iniquitous game behind the curtain, might 
know whom to call to legal account for their assertions, and tliat 
the law might know also whom to visit witli its proper punishment. 

His next act was to investigate the state of the police at 
Bombay, and having (liscov(‘red a system of arbitrary punishments 
as cruel as they were illegal, to deliver an able and dignified charge 
to the Grand .lury at that Presidency, commenting, in becoming 
terms, on the illegal exercise of authority by the Magistrates of 
Police, setting limits to their power, and opening a door of hope 
to the unhappy Natives for escape from an arbitrary system of 
fining, flogging, imprisoning, and banishing, carried on almost at 
the discretion of the parties exercising the power, and often in 
compliance with angry masters or mistresses, who sent their un- 
happy servants with notes to the police-office, to beg that the bearer 
might receive a certain number of lashes or stripes, without inquiry 
into his offence, or without knowing, indeed, whether he had of- 
fended at all !* 

These great reforms, which would have been worthy of the best 
English Judge in the best days of English history, were the work 
of Sir Edward West, and this too under all the powerful temp- 
tation to a contrary course of conduct, which none but those who 


* Sw; this admirabU! clmiire of the Chid Juslicc, al length, in the Oriental 
Herald. Vol. IX. |). tlo. 
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have lived in colonies and distant dependencies can suflficicntly 
appreciate. Wc at one time considered tliese bright parts of his 
judicial character to have been obscured by an act, which, though 
?nany other virtues might redeem, no excuse could justify ; we 
mean, the application to the Bombay Government, on the part of 
the Court there, to remove an English Editor, Mr. Fair, by the 
power which that and every other Indian Governmcntf'still unfor- 
tunately possesses, to indict arhitary banishment, without trial, on 
any individual it may choose to select as its victim. Under the im- 
pression that all the Judges of the Court concurred in this appli- 
cation, w'c included all in our censure of this proceeding, (for 
censure, by whomsoever it was done, it Iruly deserved.) Wc arc 
glad, however, even at this lati‘ hour, to learn that Sir Edward 
West did not join in this applicati<m for Mr. Fair’s banishment; 
and that no portion of the odium which this transaction brought 
on tlie bench belongs to its Chief Judge, a fact we arc gratified 
in being able to record ; and we may add our conviction, that 
those with whom that measure originated are now convinced that 
its eilect was to lessen the dignity, and impair the power even of 
that very authority which we have no doubt it was their inten- 
tion to uphold. As to the conduct of the Governor of Bombay, 
who alone could carry such a measure int(» execution, by whomso- 
ever suggested, in first ])ermitting an individual to be used as the 
organ or instrument of a paity, of which the chief member of his 
own council was at the head, and then sultering tlie same indivi- 
dual to be sacrificed as a victim, — when be might have stayed the 
s;icrifice by a mere word of refusal to accede to it, — his contem- 
poraries have already formed their judgment ; and although it will 
be painful for one who loves and com Is popularity as i\lr. Elphin- 
fitone does, to reflect on it, yet lie may be assured that posterity 
will also form theirs; and that lu^ will hold a place in the future 
history of India, from which, when his end approaclics, he would 
give all his possessions to escape. 

To retvrn to Sir Edward West. If he were to leave only the 
tliree important benefits we have already described, behind him, 
he might quit India with the character of a great benefactor as 
well as an upright Judge. But he has done more : and may every 
year that he remains be as prolific in good deeds ! He has not only 
given the Natives of India an elevated idea of English Justice, and 
bestowed upon his fellow-countrymen, in that land of despotism, as 
niuch of the freedom of the English Press as (;an be enjoyed by 
law while the tyrannical and execrable power of arbitiary banisli- 
ment without trial remains, to the lasting disgrace of England, wlio 
granted, and of Englishmen vvdio make no struggle to destiny this 
monster, against whose devouring and destroying influence, all the 
^cgal authorities in the country can at present aiford neitlier pro- 
f^'ction nor remedy, — to the shame of the British Legislature, and 
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the professed friends of freedom be it spoken ; but he has done 
more. He has refused, and in this good work we are happy to see 
that he has been nobly supjmrted by his brother Judge, Sir Charles 
Chambers, to legalize by adoption the illegal and infamous restric- 
tions on the Indian Press, which Mr. Adam, a professed Whig, had 
the tyranny to propose, Mr. Spankie, a renegade republican, the 
shameless ’effrontery and wickedness to frame, Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten the weakness to register, and the Privy Council of England 
the disgrace to confirm ; — all declaring, in the face of law, of prece- 
dent, of usage, of reason, of common sense, that a regulation, 
which another ex-republican, Mr. Fergusson, before he was ap- 
pointed to the lucrative office of Mr. Spankie as Advocate Gene- 
ral of the Company in Bengal, denounced as not merely illegal 
and execrable, but fit to be ranked with the most tyrannous acts 
V of the most tyrannous government on earth : a//, we repeat, 
declaring such a regulation to be not merely wise, expedient, and 
salutary, but not repugnant to the law of England! Happy law ! 
that can be made at once to justify the free expression of opinion, 
even to the extent of proposing an alteration in the constitution, 
and entirely changing the established government of the country ; 
and at the same time to justify the fettering every man’s pen and 
tongue, and debasing them to a slavery not surpassed at Constan- 
tinople or Algiers : and happy land ! where a popular advocate like 
Brougham, can be found to defend, and popular Councillors, like 
Mr.-Wynn and other statesmen of Whig principles and education, 
can be found to confirm this unintelligible property of law, to re- 
concile all discordances, and to make freedom and oppression, 
speech and silence, light and darkness, one and the same, — neither 
differing from, nor hostile or repugnant to the other ! 

‘ Where, spite of pride — in erring Reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear — Whatever is— is right.’ 

To resume our narrative of the proceedings which we have now 
the pleasure to record, we may state, that in consequence of the 
entire subservience of the Press at Bombay to the Government and 
its principal members, (for we are happy to say that there is one 
honourable exception, in the person of Mr. Goodwin, to Whose 
praise, we think, it should be mentioned, that he has never mixed 
himself up with his colleagues in the discreditable proceedings in 
which they have been engaged, but has steadily adhered to the 
impartial discharge of his public duty,) the most important pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court there are either not reported at all, 
or so misrepresented as to deprive them of all claim to the respect 
they deserve. Fortunately, however, the whole of the Judges, with 
that regard to their reputation as lawyers, which, becomes every 
professional man, have latterly taken the pains to write out their 
judgments on important cases; and copies of these being de- 
posited with the Clerk of the Crown, can be had by persons inte- 
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rested in preserving them for refcrcnco or otherwise, without fa- 
vour or distinction. A friend in Bombay lias procured us such 
office copies of the documents we are about to place on record in 
our pages, so that we can assure him of their perfect authenticity ; 
and as the narrative of the jiroceedings wliich accompanies them 
has been drawn up from materials carefully examined, and evidence 
accurately weighed, we shall present the whole in a coilftected form 
to our readers and the world ; 

On Monday the 10th of July last, the (Calcutta regulation for 
the Press, which had been proposed by the Government of Bombay 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature there, for adoption as the law 
of that Presidency also, by giving it the sanction of their registra- 
tion, was read in open Court, declared to be illegal, and as such 
rejected. Mr. Justice Rice, however, dissented from the other 
Judges, and stated it as his opinion, that the Court ought to > 
register it. It would be difficult to guess at the reasons of this 
dissenting Judge for sanctioning this regulation, particularly as he 
opposed the former one,* (the object of which was merely to place 
the Press upon the same footing as in England,) upon the ground 
that it was similar to the very Calcutta regulation wliich he was 
now of opinion ought to he registered ! Upon wliat principle this 
inconsistency is to be defended, it is not easy to understand. Here 
is an English Judge, who disapproves of the restrictions of the 
Press which exist in England, b(*eause they are similar to the 
regulations introduced byMr. Adam at Calcutta; yet he afterwards 
deliberately sanctions those very Calcutta regulation'^, a supposed 
resemblance to which was fatal, in bis estimation, to the English 
ones! The only clue to this cxtraoidiiiary conduct is the subser- 
viency of this otherwise respectable individual to the Government; 
or, which is the same thing, in other words, his opposition to his 
brother Judges. The Government of Bomliay, it is true, proposed 
the former regulations, which Mr. Justice Rice opposed, and which 
had been suggested by the otlier Judges. It was well known, how- 
ever, that the Government adopted this suggestion most reluc- 
tantly, and they did not pass the regulation for six months after its 
suggestion, nor until they vv^ere given to understand, that if they 
did not pass it, the Court would apply to the British Legislature to 
extend such regulation (which existed by statute 37 and 38 Goo. 
nr. in England) to India. The Bombay Government waited for six 
months after this moderate and constitutional suggestion of the 
Court, before they carried it into effect, in order to give time to 
Mr. Warden, one of their principal members, to dispose (at least 


* The forniei; regulation merely compelled the editors to make affidavit 
of the names of the proprietors, editors, &c., Avhich affidavit was to be filed 
in the Secretary’s office, and copies to be delivered, on payment of a small 
fee, to any person applying for the same. See this regulation given at length 
in the ‘Oriental Herald,’ Vol. viii. p.673, and Remarks on it, Vol, viii, p.fidS. 
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nominally) of his property in that very newspaper whose continued 
misrepresentations of the Court's proceedings had occasioned such 
a precautionary measure to he first thought of. The Government 
adopted the. suggestion of the Court reluctantly, because, when 
carried into effect, the registi^ of the real names of the newspaper 
proprietors at Bombay would necessarily expose the whole system 
of duplicity which they had cairied on so long. It must expose the 
hollowness and hypocrisy of Mr. Elphinstone’s enfranchisement of 
the Press within his particular Pr(;sideiicy, the news])apers and 
presses of that Presidency being the ])roperty entirely of his per- 
sonal friends, who were all in places of emolument under his 
Government, and, therefore, subject to his wishes and his will: 
namely, Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary, and afterwards Member in 
Council ; Mr. Bell, Member in Council ; Mr. Wedderburn, Account- 
ant-General and Civil Auditor, and Mr. Morgan, Company’s solici- 
tor: a very happy combination, it must be admitted, of councillors 
to furnish matter for publication : an accountant and auditor to 
pass bills and manage funds, and a solicitor, who, like all the rest, 
maintaining an office at the Company’s expense, might render his 
legal services to the concern on the easiest terms ! Next to this, 
the English regulation must expose the power which the Govern- 
ment had over the Press, and the facility with which they might 
have restrained its abuse of Ihe Court, without banishing IVlr, Pair, 
the Editor, for doing that which he knew to he agreeable to them, 
and which, unless lie were eiicouiaged by Mr. Warden to do, he 
would not have edited another number of his Paper after the first 
offence, if it ever had been olVensivii to his emplo\,er. Thirdly, it 
would expose the source of all the flattery of Mr.Elphinstonc and of 
Mr. Warden, as emanating from their own immediate creatures. 
And on these, as well as on other general grounds, any thing ap- 
proaching to the English freedom of the Press, which was the ob- 
ject of the first regulation jirojiosed, and since registered by the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, the Government were most reluctant to 
consent to their introduction. The registration was, however, 
effected, and the triumph of right was in this instance complete. 

The introduction of the Calcutta regulation to Bombay was on the 
plea of a desire to prevent publications having a tendency to bring 
the Government of the country into hatred and contempt. But who- 
ever will take the trouble to turn over a file of Bombay newspapers 
for these two years past, will find nothing but the grossest adula- 
tion of the Government and its members, (which to, indeed, brought 
both them and their flatterers into real contempt, though this is 
not the kind of writing, the tendency of which is so much dreaded.) 
Among other epithets and phrases that strike the most casual 
observer in the Bombay Papers, arc the following: ‘ The Government 
with their wonted liberality’ — generosity ’ — ‘munificence’ — ‘ at- 
tention to the wants of the Natives ’ — ‘ paternal solicitude,’ 
8:c.— ‘ Our beloved head’ — ‘that gieat and good man’— ‘our 
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excellent Governor/ — ‘ eminent qualities/ — ^ panegyric most un- 
necessary/ — ‘ fame and popularity followed him ; he did not run 
after them/ — ‘ language inadequate/ — ‘ unbounded applause/ — 
‘ eminent virtues/ — ‘ admiration/ — ‘ modesty which shuns the glare 
of his own brilliant career/ — ^ most liberal of mankind/ — ^ feel 
much more than we can express/ — ‘ genius/ — ‘ illustrious/ — ^ en- 
thusiastic admiration of so noble a character/ — ‘ Mr. Warden in a 
most eloquent speech/ — ‘ was frequently interrupted by the most 
rapturous applause/ — ‘ the school-fellow of the most noble the 
Governor-General/ — ^ the esteemed and most intimate friend of 
the great Sir John Malcolm/ &c. Even Mrs. Warden frequently 
occupies the leading article of her own husbaiurs paper, — ‘ Bom- 
bay Gaieties.’ ‘ Mrs. Warden at home.’ — ‘ The unremitting and 
alfable attention of the fair hostess,’ — ^ Mrs. Warden again at 
home.’ — ‘ Good taste,' — ‘ liberal hospitality,’ — ^ polite attention/ 
— ^ party most pleasant and agreeable/— ‘ that amiable lady/ &c. 

The English regulation for the Bomb.ay Press, which, by com- 
pelling the registry of the real proprietors of the Indian news- 
papers, exposed the corrupt source of all tliis panegyric, could 
not be very acceptable to the Government ; and it is well known 
that they would have much preferred the Calcutta regulation, 
which makes no such rude exposure, to this English regulation, 
had they not known that the Court would not sanction it. The 
Calcutta regulation, as may be .seen by a bare ]»eru,sal of it, 
is made for the benefit of the Government alone,* and docs 
not contain any provision for the protection of the public; such 
as are found in the English Acts of Parliament, ado])ted in the 
regulation introduced and sanctioned by the Court at Bombay. 
Mr. Justice Rice, therefore, in opposing the regulation, was ac- 
tually, as is well known, taking part with the Government, who, 
though obliged to propose it, were, in reality, most hostile to 
its being registered. But, alter haA'ing opposed this moderate 
and Englisli regulation, upon what ground could he support the 
extravagant and unconstitutional regulation of Mr. Jolm Adam 
and Mr. Justice Macnaghten ?— Upon the same principle which 
appears to have actuated him throughout, namely, and tliat alone — 
subserviency to the local Government. There is no other expli- 
cable way of accounting for such inconsistency ; but this will 
account for any thing. Inconsistent, however, as this conduct was, 
it cannot be more so than that of Governor Elphinstonc. Not 
seven years arc passed since that ‘ great and good man,’ ' that 
noble character,’ ‘ the most liberal of mankind/ ‘ whom fame and 
popularity follow, but which he does not run after,’ at the com- 
mencement of his- ‘brilliant career/ as ‘the beloved head’ of 
Bombay, received with ‘ a modesty which shuns the glare of his 


^ .^ce thf ' Orleutdl Heiald,' Vo! I. [>, 
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brilliant actions/ the plaudits of all India for following the ex- 
ample of the Marquis of Hastings, in freeing the Press from the 
shackles which then enthralled it ; and he now proposes for 
Bombay the Calcutta regulation of Mr. Adam, which prohibit 
the publication of any newspaper or periodical work, without a 
license from the local Government, such license to be revocable 
at its mere will and pleasure ! The censorship, from which Gover- 
nor Klphinstone pretended (for it was a mere pretence, whilst all 
the papers were under the immediate control of Mr. Secretary 
’frarden, as chief proprietor of the one, and sole proprietor of the 
other,) to relieve the Press at Bombay, was harmless, and libeity 
itself compared with the Calcutta regulation, of which he is now 
the friend and advocate. The former gave the Government 
merely a negative power over the Press ; it gave them the power 
of preventing any thing appearing in the papers which they dis- 
liked ; the latter gives them a positive power, a power not only 
of preventing any thing distasteful to them from being inserted, 
but of ensuring, by the suppression of papers conducted by editors 
whom they dislike, and the toleration of such papers only as suit 
their purpose, the insertion, in such of them as they please, of what 
is most agreeable, whether true or false, and of whatever is most 
likely to effect their purpose, whether just or unjust. To suppose 
that such will not ultimately be the result of such regulations, if 
they continue for any length of time to be considered as confirmed 
and undisputed law at Calcutta, is to supjmse that the Government 
will not make the most advantageous use of their power, — is to 
suppose, in short, that human nature is not human feature in India ; 
whereas we know, unfortunately, that this features of human nature, 
love of power, and indifference to the means by which it is indulged, 
are more strongly developed in India than in any oilier country. 

But to return to Governor Elphinstonc. — It may be said, that in 
respect to the Calcutta regulation, now happily rejected, he had no 
choice, that he was ordered by the Court of Directors to propose 
it for adoption at Bombay, and that he was bound to obey his 
orders. Suppose it, however, to be the fact that such an order 
was issued, which is highly probable, could a person of Governor 
Elphinstone’s ‘ genius’ be blind to the distinction between minis- 
terial and legislative functions i Could a person of his ‘ splendid 
talents’ be unaware, that though he might be bound to obey the 
mandates of the Court of Directors in the former capacity, he 
could not be so bound in the latter ; but that it was his duty to 
exercise his own unbiassed judgment upon all subjects of legis- 
lation ? Besides, is Mr. Elphinstonc so obedient to all the man- 
dates of the Court of Directors ? In many cases, certainly not ; 
and it has already been currently reported at Bombay, that he has 
made up his mind not to obey their last positive peremptory order, 
prohibiting all connection of the Company's servants with the 
Press in India, though he himself, as Governor-General in Council, 
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was the organ of issuing this order to the Service at large. It 
is confidently stated that Mr. Warden, Member in Council, and 
Mr. Wedderburn, Accountant-General and Civil-Auditor, arc still 
to remain proprietors of the Bombay Courier newspaper. This 
was reported at Bombay long before the late rejection by the Court 
of the proposed Calcutta regulafions. Will not such rejection be 
used as a plea for such disobedience ? Time will show. In the 
meanwhile, wc present to our readers the regulation, as proposed 
by the Government of Bombay to the Supreme Court at that Pre- 
sidency for registration, without which it cannot ])ossess the forcu 
of law, and the judgments of the respective Judges ; by the ma- 
jority of whom, constituting the Couit, the regulation was rejected. 

* Supreme Court, July 10, 182G. 

‘ The following proposed Regulation was read by tlu* Clerk of the Crown : 

‘RULE, OKDINVNCE, AND REdCLXTtON 1. of 1826. 

‘ A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, for the g<K)d older and civil govern- 
ment of the Presidency of Bombay, passed by the ‘ionoiirable the Go- 
vernor in Council of Bombay, the 1 tih day ot June, in the year of our 
Lord 1826, and registered in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay, under date the day of 1836. 

^ Prvnmblc , — Wiieiikas a lule, ordinance, and regulalion, was passed intho 
year 1823, by the lion, the Governor-General in ('ouncil, of and for the presi- 
dency of Fort William, in Bengal, with the consent and ajiprobation of hi.s 
Majesty’s Supreme Couit of Judicature at the ufori'said presidency, for the 
prevention of the printing and circulating in newspapers ,aiKl otlier papers pub- 
lished at the aforesaid presidency, matters lending to bring the Government of 
this country, as by law established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society ; which said rule, ordinance 
and regulalion, after an appeal against the same having been on solemn deli- 
beration disallowed by the King’s most excellent Majesty in (’ouncil, still 
remains in full force. And whereas, with a view to prevent the printing and 
circulation of such matters, as aforesaid, within the presidi ncy of Bombay, it 
is deemed expedient to regulate liy law the printing and publication within 
such presidency of newspapers, and of all magazines, registers, pamphlets, and 
other printed books and papers, in any language or character, published perio- 
dically, containing or purporting to contain, public news and intelligence, or 
strictures on the acts, measures, and proceedings of Government, or any poli- 
tical events or transactions whatsoever. 

‘ i. Be it, therefore, ordained by the authority of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council of and for the presidency in Bombay, by, and in virtue of, and under 
the authority of a certain act of parliament, made and passed in the forty- 
seventh year of the reign of his late Maje.sty King George the Third, entitled, 

‘ An act for the better settlement of the Forts of St. George and Bombay,* 
That fourteen days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinance, 
and regulation, in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, with the con- 
sent and approbation of the said Supreme Court, if the gaid Supreme Court 
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shall, in its discretion, approve of, and consent to, the registry and publication 
of the same, no person or persons shall, within the said presidency of Bombay, 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, any newspaper or magazine, 
register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper whatsoever, in any language 
or character whatsoever, published periodically, containing, or purporting to 
contain, public news or intelligence, or strictures on the acts, measures, and 
proceedings of Government, or any pan icular events or transactions whatso- 
ever, without having obtained a licence for tliat jiurpose, from the (lovernor 
in Council, signed by the Chief Secretary of Clovernraent for the time being, 
or other person acting and officiating as such Chief Secretary. 

‘ II. And bo it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that every per- 
son applying to the Governor in Council for such licence, shall in all parti- 
culars conform, or luive conformed, to the provisions ordained by the rule, 
ordinance, and regulation I. of 1825, in re 4 ?ard to the making, signing, and 
delivering of affidavits as Iheiein prescribed, under the penalties therein or- 
dained in default thereof. 

‘ III. And bo it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that every li- 
cence which shall and may be granted in manner and form aforesaid, sliall 
and may be resumed, and recalled by tlie Govi-rnor in Council ; and from and 
immediately alter notice in writing of such recall, signed by the said Chief 
Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, shall have been given 
to the person or persons to whom the said licence or licences shall have been 
granted, such notice to be left at such place as is mentioned in the affidavit 
last delivered, according to rule, ordinance, and regulation I. of 1825, as the 
place at which the news|iaper, magazine, register, jiainphlot, or other printed 
book or paper, to whieh sueh notice shall i elate, is printed, the said licence or li- 
cences shall be considered null and void, and the newspapers, magazines, re- 
gisters, pamjihlets, piinted books or papeis to whieh such licence or licences 
relate, shall be taken and coiisideied as printed and published without licence ; 
and whenever any such licence, as aloiesaid, shall be revoked and recalled, 
notice of such revocation and recall shall be forthwith given in some one of the 
newspapers, for the time being published in Bombay. 

‘ IV. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that if any per- 
son within the said presidency of Bombay, shall knowingly and wilfully 
print or publish, or cause to be punted or published, or shall knowingly and 
wilfully, either as a proprietor thereof, or as agent or servant of such pro- 
pi ietor, or otherwise, sell, vend, or deliver out, distribute or dispose of, or if 
any bookseller or proprietor, or keeper of any reading-room, library, shop, 
or place of public resort, shall knowingly and wilfully receive, lend, give, or 
supply, for the purpose of perusal or otherwise, to any person whatsoever, 
any such newspaper, magazine, register, or pamphlet, or other printed book 
or paper as aforesaid, such licence as is required by this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation not having been first obtained, or after such licence, if previously 
obtained, sliall have been recalled as aforesaid, such peisons shall forfeit for 
every offence a sum not exceeding four hundred rupees. 

‘ V. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that all offence^ 
committed, and all pecuniary forfeitures and penalties had or incurred under 
or against this rule, ordinance, and rcgulal ion, shall and maybe heard, and 
adjudged and dclrrmincd by two or more justices of the peace, acting in and 
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for the presidency of Bombay, who arc hereby empowered and authori^ed to 
bear and determine the same, and to issue their summons or warrant for bring- 
ing the party or parties complained of before them, and upon his or their ap- 
pearance, or contempt and default, to hear the particb, examine witnesses, and 
to give judgment or sentence according as in and by this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation, is ordained and directed, and to award and issue out warrants, under 
Ihcir hands and seals, for the paying of such forfeitures and penalties as may- 
be imposed upon the goods and chatties of the olTender, and cause sale to be 
made of the goods and chatties if they shall not be redeemed within six days, 
rendering to the party the overplus, if any be, after deducting the amount of 
such forfeiture or penally, and costs and charges attending the levying there- 
of; and in case sufheient ilistress shall not be found, and such forfeitures and 
penalties sliall be foilhwith paid, it shall and may be lawful for such justices 
of the peace, and they are hereliy aulhoiizod and rciiuired, by w arrant or war- 
rants, under their hands and seals, to cause such offender or offenders to be 
committed to the coinimm jail of Bombay, there lo remain for any time not 
exceeding four months, unless such forfeitures nnd penalties and all reasonable 
charges, shall be sooner paid and satisfied ; ami tliatall the said forfeitures, 
when paid or b vied, shall be from lime to time paid into the treasury of tho 
United (^mpa^iy of MereliaiUs of England, trading to the East Indies, and 
be employed and disposed of aceording to llie order and direelions of his 
Majesty’s said justices of the peace, ul their general quarter or other sessions. 

‘ Provided always, and be it farther ordained by the aulhorily aforesaid, 
that nothing in this rule, ordinance, nnd regulation contained, shall be deemed 
or taken to extend or apply to any printed book or paper containiiig only sliip- 
liing intelligiMicc, advoifiscinents of sales, current prices of commodities, rates 
of cxcliange, or otlicr intelligence solely of a eoirimercial natuie. 

( \ true copy) ‘ (In \ nt, (Signed) ‘ I), 

(’lerk of the Crown Acting-Societary lo (JoNcrmnent. 

Judgment of the Chief Justice^ Sir Edward IFed. 

Before* I consider tlie jiroposed regulation, 1 shall state what I 
conceive to be the duty of the (’ouit on these occasions wliere ic- 
gulations are passed by the local Government, nijd by them trans- 
mitted to the Court for registration under the statute. 

By the 13th Geo. Ill, c. 63, sec. 36, it is enacted, 

‘ That it shall and may be lawful for llie Governor-General and Council of 
the said United Company’s settlement at Fort- V-'illiam, in Bengal, from time to 
time, to make and issue such rules, ordinances, nnd regulations, for the good 
order and civil government of the said United (’orapany’s settlement at Fort- 
William aforesaid, and other factories and [daces subordinate, or to be subor- 
dinate thereto, as shall be deenicdjust and reasonable, (such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, not being repugnant to the laws of the realm,) and to sot, 
impose, inflict, and levy reasonable fines and forfeitures for the breach or non- 
observance of such rules, ordinances, and regulations ; but, nevertheless, the 
same, or any of them, shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, until tho 
''•nne shall bo duly registered and published in the said Supreme (.’ourl of .Tu- 
dicature, which ''lidll be. by the said new charier, established, with the con- 
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Sftnt and approbation of the said Court, which registry shall not be made until 
the expiration of twenty days after tlie same shall be openly published, and a 
copy thereof affixed in some conspicuous pait of the Court-house, or place 
where the said Supreme (’ourt shall be held ; and from and immediately after 
such registry as aforesaid, the same shall be good and valid in law.’ 

This provision is extended to the settlement of Bombay by the 
47 Geo. III. scss. 2, c. 68, sec. 1. 

It is to be observed, tliat this provision requires, in i\\e first 
place, that such regulations aic not to be repugnant to the laws of 
the realm ; and 

2d, That they shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, until 
the same shall be duly registered and published in the Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court. 

Upon this provision, various constructions have been put. 

First, it has been staled, on the authority of u late learned Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Madras, who presided in the Recorder’s 
Court here for a short peiind. Sir George Cooper, ‘ that the Court, 
except in cases where some gross and glaring infringement ot the 
liberty of the subject is apparent on the face of the rule, have 
nothing to do with the legality of it, hut that the Government is to 
decide on the fitness, justice, and reasonableness of it, and that it 
is for them to see and take care that it is not repugnant to the laws 
of the realm.' 

This supposed judgment of the learned Judge was published in 
the Governmeut papers of the I2th April 1823, and is as follows: 

‘ The power of fnimiag rulc‘<, ordinances, and legnlations, is placed in the 
Governor-General, and Governors in Council respectively, at each presidency 
They, the Governors aforesaid, are to decide on the fitness, justice, and rea- 
sonableness of the same, and it is for them to see and take care that such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations, are not repugnant to the laws of the realm. 
That the terms, consent and approbation, referred to publication and registry 
only, and wore used because it would bo too much to suppose that any thing 
could be hung up and registered in that Court without its permission. That 
such publication and registry did not give them any additional weight in point 
of law, for if the Government made regulations which were repugnant to the 
laws of the realm, it was perfectly competent to that Court to decide against 
their legality in any issue there depending ; in fact, that the publication and 
registry in the Court of Recorder was nothing more than a declaration of the 
Court’s knowledge of their existence, but did not prevent its affording relief 
when called upon to do so afterwards, should the circumstances of the ease 
seem to warrant an interference. That the Court had, no doubt, the power of 
refusing to publish and register, but that it would only do so when some gross 
and glaring infringement of the liberty of the subject, arbitrary imprisonment, 
for instance, or something immoral, was ajjparent on the face of the rule sent 
for registry.’ 

In the first place, were such the true construction of the clause, 
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wJiat is the meaning of the term approbation ? In the next place, 
tlic learned Judge is made to say, ‘ that such publication and re- 
<fistry did not give the regulations any additional weight in point of 
law ; for if the Government made regulations which were repug- 
nant to the laws of the icalin, it was perfectly competent to the 
Court to decide against their legality in any issue there depending/ 
Ikt what says the statute itself ? ‘ that the same shall !»ot be valid, 
or of any force or effect, until they shall be registered ; and that 
from and immediately after such registry as aforesaid, the same 
fihall be good nndvoUd in law.' Besides, could any thing be more 
mischievous than that regulati(uis should be passed and registered 
which the oflicers (»f the Governmei.t and others are to enforce, and 
which, were an action to be biought against them for suchentorce- 
luent, might he declared to be illegal, and, consequently, no justifi- 
cation to them ? It is clear that the pro])er construction of the act 
is, that the (hmrt is to take care, in the first instance, before the 
rules arc registered, that they are not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm, and that, as soon as registered, they shall he good and valid 
in law, unless disallowed by his IMajesfy, as provided by the act. 

2d, It may be, and indeed has been said, that under this provision 
of the legislature, the (h)urt has only a judicial, but not a legisla- 
tive, power, — that it is to consider the legality, but not the expe- 
diency, of regulations proposed by (he Government. 

In the first place, however, such const ruction is opposed to the 
words of the statute, ‘ that the regulations shall not be valid till 
they shall be duly registered with the consent and approbation of 
the court/ the word ‘ approbation' is unrestricted ami unqualified, 
and I do not understiJiid how we can restrict and qualify the term 
by construing it to mean approbation merely in point of law. Had 
the legislature intended this, how easy would it have been to have 
said such rogulatiofis not to be registered by the Court in case they 
shall consider them to \w repugnant to the laws of the realm. In 
the next place, in all the pioceedings upon the Api)eal of Mr. 
Buckingham to the King in Council against the regulation passed 
at Calcutta, it is taken for granted that the Court aie bound to 
consider, and did actually consider, its expediency. Thus, a part 
of the second reason advanced by the Court of Dii'ectors of the East 
India Company in support of the regulation is as follows : ‘ That 
the restrictions imposed by the rule, ordinance, and regulation, 
which is the subject of appeal, were called for by the state of 
affairs in the settlements of Bengal, and were adapted to the exi- 
gency of the case ; and that they were not injurious to his Majesty's 
subjects in the said settlement, is to be inferred from the concurrent 
judgment of the Supreme Government of the East India Company, 
und of the Supreme Coart of his Majesty' The Court of Directors 
therefore assume, that the Supreme Court did exercise their judg- 
ment upon the expediency and necessity of the regulation, and did 
consider that it was called for by the state of affairs and the 
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exigency of the ease. Mr. Serjeant Bosaiiquet also, in his aigu- 
. niciit as counsel for the Court of Directors, takes it for granted Ihaf 
the Court did exercise .such judgment. ‘ It is' says he* ‘ for youi 
Lordships’ wisdom to determine whether in this ease your Lord- 
ships do or do not agree in thinking that necessary and expedient 
which the local Government has found to be necessary, which the 
Court established by his Majesty for protecting the rights of hU 
subjects^ and which is not the Court of the East India Company, 
has thought expedienty and has adopted and registered in these 
regulations V 

Nor did the counsel on the opposite side, who impugned the re- 
gulation, ever contend that the Court had no right to exercise ;i 
judgment as to its expediency ; to them, insisting, as they did, that 
the preamble to the regulation which recited the existing evils had 
not been proved, it would have been a strong argument, that the 
Supreme Court had exercised no judgment upon that point. They, 
however, did not touch upon such argument, and evidently because 
it was untenable. 

In many oases, too, it is impossible to separate the question 
of legality from that of expediency. In many cases, expediency may 
make that not repugnant to the laws of the realm, which, without 
such expediency, would clearly be so lopugnant ; I would instance 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Would any one contend 
that such suspensitm wmuld not be nujst unconstitutional, and in 
tlmt sense of the teini, most repugnant to the laws of the realm, it 
passed under circumstances which did not render it expedient, oi 
rather necessary ? ^V(mld, on the otlier hand, any one contend that 
it were repugnant to law, in case of such exju'diency or necessity 
The same observations may he made with respect tt» the many acts 
of Parliament which the legislature has prononiiced to be lendered 
necessary by the disturbed state of Ireland. All of them would lie 
unconstitutional, and, in that sense, repugnant to the laws of the 
realm, unless rendeied necessary by the state of the country. In- 
deed, it may be said, that every law, every restriction of the libeity, 
or the will of an individual, is repugnant to law, unless it he called 
for by necessity or expediency ; but there is this distinction, that 
many laws are evidently expedient upon the face of them, and from 
the known princijdes and propensities of hunian nature, and require 
no specific ])roof that they are so ; others may not appear to be 
expedient upon the face of them, and from the known principles and 
propensities of human nature, but may be shown to be so by evi- 
dence of particular facts and circumstances. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Court have a right, or rather, ax’ 
bound, to consider the expediency of proposed regulations ; Unit tlic 
Court has, by the statute, legislative, and not simply judicial func t ions 

* Pai^cOl of ProccnliiiR^ on Hiickinuluun's Appeal. 
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to porfornij and tliat oven if it wore not so, if the Court were bound 
to evcrcisc a power simply judicial, in many cases the legality de- 
pends so entirely upon the expediency, that the Court could not 
divest itself of the duty of consideiing it. 

I shall now proceed to consider the regulation in question. 

It must he premised, however, that the Press at this ])residcncy 
is at present placed on ]irecisely the same footing ns in England, 
hi Maich J825, a regulation was passed by Ihe (ievernor and 
Council, (upon a suggestimi fiom the Court, made the preceding 
September, of its i!cce''^ity, on account ofthecontiniiedmisrepre- 
seiiLations of (he Com t’s pioct'i'dings by one of the newspapers,) 
whicli was iikmc!) a copy (d' the acts ->7 and thS (leo. TU., and the 
(diject of which was lo alford to the joiblic, and (hose \i ho might be 
aggiieved by aiionynton^ liheileis, lh<* iiK'ans of discovering the 
pioprietor>, editois, ajid pii'di'is of nnusieipe'*,, and other publi- 
cations. 

The pur|iort of the jiresent legul.ilion, wliich is the same as that 
jiasscMl at Calcutta, is to ]nobibil the publication of any newspaper, 
or other peiiodical work, b\ any jicisoi. not licensed by the Gover- 
nor and Council, and to make such licen e levocahle at the pleasure 
of the Govmnor and ('ouiicih 

It is quite clear, on (he mere enunciation, that this regulation 
impose^ a icstiietion upon tin* liberty of the subject, which nothing 
hut circumstances and the slati' of society can justify, ^riio Eiitish 
l.*egislal ore has gone to a gical extent at dilleieiit times, both in 
Ihigland and tieland, in jtiohibiling what is lawful in itsidf, lest it 
should be u-ed foi unlaufiil pm poses, but never without its appear- 
ing to the satisfaction of the Ijcgislalure that it was lOiidenul noces- 
'ary by the slate of the country. 

It is on this giomid of ex'jiediencv ami nccesdity, on account of 
(he abuses (as statml) of the INcss at Calcutta, fiom Ihe state of 
atlairs there, and from tlii’ exigency of the case, that the Calcutta 
icgulation is maintained by its very ])reaml)le ; by Ihice of the 
lour reasons of the Court of Diiector.s, upon the appeal; and by 
the whole of the argument of counsid upon the hearing of it. 

Thus, the preamble to the Calcutta regulation is — 

‘ Whereas matters lepding to luiiig the (lovcrninent of this country, as by 
hiw ebtahlished, into hatied and conlcuipt, and to disturb !ht; pc.u’c, harmony, 
and good order of society, have ot ljt<- been fic(|uently printed and circtilali'd 
hi newspapers, and otlier papers published in (’alculta; for the preo entiou 
whereof, it is deemed c\[)edient to legulalc by hivv, the priuli.ig and publica- 
(ion within the sottlemeiit of Fort W'illiam, in Ih'U'r.il, of newspapers and of 
all magazines, registers, pamphlets, and other printed books and papers, in 
any language or character, published periodically, containing or purporting to 
contain public news, and intelligence or strictuies on the acts, measures, and 
proceedings of Government, or any political events or transactions what- 
soever.’ 

Oriental Herald, Vot,\2. *P 
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Tho reasons of the East India Company embrace the same facts 
and the conse<iucijt expediency and necessity of the regulation. 

The fiist reason commences — 

‘ Hc'cause tho said rule, ordinance, and regulation, was made by competent 
authority, and was rendered necessary by tlio abuses to which the unrestrained 
liberty of printing had given rise in Calcutta. The preamble of the said rule, 
ordinance, and regulation, states, that matters lending to biing llm Government 
of Bengal, as by law established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good older <)f society, had recently, befoie the making 
thereof, been printed and eireulated in newspapers, and other papers published 
in Calcutta.’ 

Again, in llie soctmd rcns(Mi — 

• That the resti iclioiis inijiosed by the rule, ordinance, and regulation, whieh 
is the subject of appeal, wen* called foi by the state of aH'airs in the settlement 
of Bengal, and adapted to the ovigcncy ol the case.’ 

Again, in the fouilh reason — 

‘ The reasonableness of ordinances must depend upon the circumstances and 
situation of the country to which they arc applied.’ 

1 need not go through the addres.ses of counsel to show that the 
whole of tlieir arguments in favour of this regulation are founded 
upon the fact, as s( sited in tlie preamble, of their expediency and 
necessity from the local circninstmices and tho exigency of the 
state of iilVaiis at (hilcutta; and I respect fully presume that his 
Majesty in Council apjirovcd of the regulation for the same reasons, 
no others having heeii urged, and, in particular, upon the ground 
that the preamble of th(‘ legnlation reciting such exigency was not 
traversable or qiicstioiiabh'. 

But what is the preamble to the regulation which is now pro- 
posed to be registered in the Supremo Court at Bombay ? Is there 
any recital of matters ‘ tending to bring tho Government of this 
country, as liy law established, into hatred and contempt, having 
been printed and circulated in newspapers tnid other papers pub- 
lished in Bombay ’ i Nothing of tho kind, — the preamble merely 
recites, that a certain regulation had been passed in Calcutta for 
the prevention of the publication of such matters. Is it the fact 
that such matters have been published in the Bombay papers ? 
Can a single passage, or a single word, ‘ tending to bring the Go- 
vernment of Bombay into hatred and contempt^ ; can a single stric- 
ture, or comment, or word, respecting any of the measures of Go- 
vernment, he pointed out in any Bombay paper? 

How, then, without such necessity as is stated in the preamble to 
the Calcutta regulation, can it be expected that, even were the 
Supreme Court to consent to register it, and an appeal were pre- 
ferred, it would be confirmed by his Majesty in Council? — where 
would he the reasons of the Court of Directors in favour of it? — 
where would be the arguments of counsel in support of it ? 
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Suppose an Act of Parliament passed to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, on account of treasonable pruclices in that 
country ; in such case, evidence of such practices would be laid 
before C-oinmittees of the two Houses of Parliana'ut belbie tlie Act 
was passed, and the Act would also recite theni, as the Calcutta 
rejTulatioii recites the evils which it was intended to remedy. Put 
would the fact of such Act havin«f been passed for Ireland justify a 
motion to extend it also to Kngland, without any evidence of any 
such treasonable practices, nay, when it was well known that there 
were no such, or any circumstances to call for ii, and with a mere 
rccittil of the Habeas Corpus A<‘t having been suspinided in Ireland, 
as the prese?it proposed regulation merely recites, that the same re- 
gulation had been passed at (ialcutla i 

I am of opinion that this proposed regulation should not be re- 
gistered. 

Judgment of Mr. Jiosticr Uicr. 

I have read the cas(‘ of the piess of India befoie the King in 
Council ; but still I thiidc the clause as to the cdiange in the pro- 
posed rule, is repugnant to the law of I'lnglaud, — and that policy did 
not, and does not re<piire it. It is argue<l, 1 think, too mindi as if 
the Natives had been at all alFectcd by the licmiliousness of the 
press ; the mischief in Calcutta was wludly, I think, co?)fiiied to the 
English, and would, I am persuaded,hav(' remedied its(df. 

Considering, ns I do, that the libeitie^of Engliind ar(‘ part of the 
law of the land, and that th(*y depend on tin' IkhmIoiu of the Press, 
1 cannot conceive how a lic(‘nse, which is to stop its mouth and 
stille its voice, (’an be con .i-^lent with, and not re])Ugnant to, the 
law of ICnglaiid. 

Though I entertiiin Ibis opinion, I shall i.ot obj('ct t<> the registry, 
because, as legards the re|)ngnancy,I defer to the apjiellate author- 
ity, as I should on any j)oin( of law which they had deciikul con- 
trary to my judgment ; and with regaid to the p(dicy and th(‘ ex- 
pediency, I do not think the Legislature intemh'd to leave them so 
much to the consideration of the Cmirt as to I he (Jovernment ; 
which ought to be the better judge of such suhjecds, and which must 
now be ju’osiiincd to have bnaned a proper judgment. It is not de- 
sirable that the judicial should ever be mixed with the executive, 
or combined with the legislative ; and Parliament having legislated 
so much for British India, it is a pity, I think, that a (|uestion of 
such vital importance, with analogy to England, should not have 
emanated in, and had the sanction of, Purlianieiit. 

I feel further justified in acquiescing in the registry, (now that I 
have stated publicly my opinion,) because the decision of the Coun- 
cil must be known to Parliament, and if Parliament should object, 
it was easy to propose a bill to limit and more accurately define 
the local authority ; and when one considers of whom the Privy 
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Council consists, und who were the advocates forMr.Biickinghaiu, — 
men all emincMitin Parliament aswadl as the profession, — one cannot 
^avoid feeling, that uilerior measures would have been adopted in 
I'lngland, if the opiniim which I unhappily entertain, as to the rc- 
])ugtiancy and the necessity of this lule, had been current and ge- 
neral. 

Judifmpnt of 3Ir. Justirr Clumbers. 

In order to explain cleaily the grounds of my oi)inion on the pre- 
sent occasion, I think it necessary to advert in a cursory way to the 
circumstances under which this i(‘gulation is presented to us. 
In consequence of the recent decision of the Pi ivy Council against 
Mr. Buckingham’s apjieal, it has, f believe, been recomnnuided by 
the Court of Directms to the local (loveriiinents of Bombay and 
Madras, to piojiose that the llengal regulation legarding the Press, 
should, tofulrm rerfus, In' registered, and become a part of the local 
law of each c’’ these piesidenci<‘s , and the (lovernment of Bombay 
so far aeqiiie.u’e in thi' viv'wsid’ tin* ('ouit of ])iiectors,as to propose 
it for our legistration, accoiding to their recommendation. It 
appears to have been thought, tint tin' decision in that particular 
case is tantamount to a legislative d.'i'laration, that the same, or 
similar regulations, are ■(» consonant uiih the geiieial pidicy of the 
Indian (jovernmenl , I IkiI liicyneed bill to be pioposed in oi'dei to 
be adopted. 11, indeed, lli 't d(‘ci /ion ''Oie in any way directly upon 
the general ([iicstion of ibe ('\ |e'(ii(''.cy of such K'gulations, theie 
is no man iii tiiesilualion of a .lin'-p', aho \.ouhl not feel great de- 
ference for such aiithoiily. ibit, unless it could be shown, that sm h 
a decision bound us uith I he force of an act of iiarliament , e\('ii 
then, I conc('i\ e, a .ludge would, im the pie^ eat occasioi , b-el il to be 
bis duty to consider (/e noro tin* gee.eril pimeiples, and oKereiM' 
most conscientiously the discretion (be L gisbitiire had vested ni 
him. Blit when grounds may readibi be suggesteil for that de- 
cision, ide of tb.e piiiiciple uj'.oii wliieli we arc called upon, pio- 
spectively, to consider tin* c\}iedlei;c\ ol tin' present regulation, 

1 am at a loss to imagine whal necessary and imnu'diatc coimoetion 
there is between the decision of tlie Pii\ y (’oiiiieil, and the pro- 
posal of it for our adojitioii. 'Tlie decision of the Privy (louneil, 
stripped as it is of all the gionnds upon wliieli it \ras formed, pic- 
sents to my mind merely a conlii mailon, retrosjiectively, of a solemn 
act of the Supreme (loverument in Iteiigal, in eonjunction with the 
Supreme (’oiirt, upon a siihjcel-maller cxpn'ssly wdthiti their author- 
ity, under eircuiuslances wdiich, if tine, might justify that act, ;fnd 
of the truth of which circuiustanci's, they alone were the coiutpe- 
teut judges. IVhat bearing or what mateiial inilueiice can such A de- 
cision have on our minds, who are called upon at another Alace, 
under totally different circumslanees, to consider, prospect ivelv, the 
expediency of iutioduclag the same regulation, not as a remejdy fur 
any existing or imminent evil, but as a general and perman^i act 
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of The preamble, it may be said, \vn‘? aot proved, 

nor required to bo jiroved, to be I rue beforo llie ( 'ouneil ; but 
that 1 eo.'iceive could no moie be done, tlian tlu' Court of Kind's 
Bench could require the proof of any spc'cial rtudinn of a Jury on 
a special ease b;oui*ht before them ; and it does not therefore fol- 
low, that the pieamble is mere waste pap(“r, and unnecessary to 
form a ground -woik for such restrictive ici^ulalions. 

All such regulations beini,^ contessedly lestiictive of natural 
liljerty, to a imich ^neater ex'KMit tliaii i( has ever been tlioii^dit ne- 
cessary to (Miry niatteis in our ovn counI i \ , (I mean i.i the best 
time, or in the way of peimanent ea ictmenl,) ujiatevei' dislim’lions 
may be made by the tea ms ronfra If'jrrni and yr^'lvr to com- 

]non iiudei standi aj^s tliey are as mneh opposiol to tlie ordinary no- 
tions of B jilish law, as li'^ht is to dai kiu'ss ; and neci'ssity alone, 
and that of a veiy obCioiis and permanent kind, e , mi justify, in my 
judgment, their n'gi.stiation. In all sucli cases of imperfect detini- 
tion of legal rights, it is iiujtossdile not to see that the situation of 
the dilferent pi ices may |•e(|uir(' diileimit b‘gislati\e (maetments, 
and what may he necessary at oik* place, may he perfectly sujier- 
tluoiis at anothei. In the senu' w,i\\ (‘ven in the same place, it may 
be prematuie to intioduea' stiong im'esii.iM at one time, which, at a 
riper peiiod (>f soeliMj, m be 'h'eim-d hig!il\ beneliei >1. 'riim’n is 
no subject, imh.'ed, the consid-Mation of which is acknowledged to 
Kvpiire a soninler discH'tioa with leleience to l<»cal eireiimstances, 
or ill which local ciicumsta'iei^s li.i\'(> so dneet an o]>(Mali(Mi, in de- 
termining the legality oi illegality of paiticiilar ineasuK's, In eveiy 
separate jui isdietioii, thcK'loce, it must ln' ni'lter jmrely of discre- 
tion, how far and wiien it Is cMpisiient to in'a.'duei' restiietivo regu- 
lations of this natiiie. 

Without, tlieiefoM*, eo: sidming miimtidy tin* paiticular 

tendency of the icgulation proposed, although I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it legisien'd, its gimei.i! l('iid(‘ncy would, in 
in\ opinion, be most piejndieial to the imhqumdenee and good spirit 
of the community; with n'Sjiect to the necessity of introducing any 
such legulation at all at the present moment, 1 eoneeive there can- 
not he two opinions. In a time of jierfect trarnpiillity — with a small 
community of Europeans, and a Native pojmlation Mibinissivo even 
to servility — the only eiVect would be imposing mnv shackles to re- 
strain no evil, and, by leading to liy-pallis of favour and inlluence, 
to create peihaps a greatt.'r practical evil then any it can ever 
obviate. lndc(‘(i, nothing can exhibit in a stronger light the dif- 
ference of circumstances in which this presidency is placed, than 
the total omission of the pieamble of the Bengal regulation in 
that now jircscnted to the Court for registration: a preamble, the 
conviction of the truth of which would alone induce me to coun- 
tenance any such measure. Nothing more is necessary to show 
bow perfectly inapplicable the state of things here is to such 
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restrictive measures tlian the perusal of that preamble ; not one 
word of which has, or is likely to have, I trust, for a long period of 
time, any force as applied to this piesidoiicy. The disposition and 
character of the people is not the greatest difference of ciren in- 
stances to he attended to ; the weighty and important difference 
between the situation of the two places consists in the emictment 
at this presidency of an intermediate set of regulations, in con- 
fonnity with the well-known Act of the 37th Geo. III., wliicli were 
registered in the course of the last year, hy which, in my hiimhle 
judgment, every rational object of Government is attained, con- 
sistently with perfect liberty, both social and jiarticular. When it 
shall be shown by exjierience, that this Court, administering a law 
which has been found completely effectual in Ejiglaiid to restrain 
licentiousness, and, during a period of thirty years, has operated 
on society with the most beneficial effect, and has found no re- 
vilers even amongst those whom it has brought to justice, shall be 
found not sniRcientto ensure pence and order in society, and sta- 
bility to the Government, it will be then time enough to listen to 
suggestions which I consider so objectionable in principle us this 
regulation. 

Jt seems to have been argued that the only question for the 
Judges to consider is, whether the regulations proposed are, or are 
not, repugnant to the existing mode of governing British India? 
It is true, that in this mode of arguing, seareely any regulations 
would be inconsistent with law, which fell short of unlimited and 
arbitrary power. But upon the principle which I have before 
stated, namely, that legality or illegality, as applied to such a sub- 
ject, depends entirely upon the ajiparent necessity of the case, I 
conceive that the full legislative discretion which the Parliament 
of Great Britain exercises in all cases affecling the liberty of the 
subject, is intended to be delegated to the Judges of this Court, in 
conjunction with the Government, in registering and making local 
regulations, restrictive of the usual and ordinary rights of indivi- 
duals. In the exercise of such a discretion, T am of opinion, that 
ten thousand deviations from the law of England, in particular 
cases, would form no argument for adding one more to the cata- 
logue, nor would the circumstance of so many previous anomalies 
make one fresh one consistent with it. 

Another argument which has been used had some influence with 
me. The effect of the actual state of things has been forcibly re- 
presented with regard to British subjects residing in India with or 
without license ; the principles of Govcniment of the British and 
Native population without the limits of the seat of Government 
are also stated ; and then it is asked, whether the small portion of 
the Native population residing in Calcutta, or the other presiden- 
cies, were intended to be governed in a different manner ? To which 
I (uiswer, that by the establishment of the Supreme Courts at the 
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presidencies, I conceive that it was the intention of the Legislature 
that both British and Native inhahitants, within the ordinary limits 
of the presidencies and the jurisdiction of these Courts, should en- 
joy the full benefit of English law, and consequently should be 
governed in a difi’crent manner from those in the provinces. It may 
be said, that the power of sending British subjects home extends to 
those residing in the presidencies as well as to others; but it must 
be remarked, that this power, as it has been exercised over the 
press, has probably never been in the contemplation of the Legisla- 
ture at all. It is a consequence of the discretionary power vested 
in the Government for general purposes, and the particular acts of 
the Government regarding the juess have been confirmed by the 
courts of law^ because it would be difficult for any mind to form 
a distinctioii between this and other c.ires in which individuals 
became obnoxious to (he Goveinmenl. But whether this, or any 
other Government, under existing circumstances, would deem it ex- 
pedient to frame any regulation j elating to Biitisb subjects, restric- 
tive of the press, (nakedly considered,) is another question, and 
which is deserving very serious consideration. Both in Bengal and 
elsewhere, it has been thrown out, that nothing short of the present 
proposed regulation would he elVectual to restrain even British 
subjects from writing inllammatory publications. Because, if the 
('ditor and proprietors were all Asiatics, and could be indemnified 
from the consequences of prosecution, Biitish subjects might, under 
their names, write and pnl^ish things offensive to the ruling power. 
Whenever the period shall come when su< h a state of things is 
possible, and when all le^al inod(‘s of repressing the evil shall have 
been tried, and tried in vai?>, it will he time enough to attach some 
weight to any argument which may he deiived from such a source. 
Till that time arrives,! am of opinion that the proposed regulation 
is not expedient, and I decline giving my voice in favour of its 
being registered. 

Judgment of the Court — Regulation disallowed. 


Note. 

We did not intend adding a word to the luminous and unanswer- 
able arguments of the learned Judges whose opinions we have here 
put on record. But when even the Judge who advises the registration 
uf the proposed regulation from professed deference to the high 
authority of the Privy-Council, but, in reality, from a wish to 
strengthen the hands of the Government under which he lives, — when 
even such a Judge admits that the mischiefs with which the free- 
dom of the Press in India was pretended to be fraught to the Na- 
tives, had no existence but in the imagination, — that the effects of 
discussion were confined entirely to the English, and would have 
easily remedied itself, — when such a Judge adds also, that the 
liberties of England are a part of the law of the land, — that these 
liberties depend for their very existence on the freedom of the Press ; 
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and that it is impossible to conceive how a regulation, which goes 
to stop its mouth and stifle its voice, can be consistent with, and 
not repugnant to, the laws ofEnglaiul, — when such a Judge, we say, 
admits all this, we think the right honourable and most learned the 
members of his Majesty’s Privy-Council, as well as their learned 
and liberal advocates, would blush, if blus^s ever tinge such 
learned and noble cheeks, to be outdone illegal knowledge by 
their humblest admirer and slave, — by one who would bow to their 
high doctrine even when knowing it to he wrong, — but who, though 
feeling it no degradation to be entirely subservient to their au- 
thority, is yet so thoroughly ashamed of their ignorance as states- 
nmn and lawyers, that he saves himself fioni being associated with 
them ill that disgrace at least, by jiroclaiining to the world, that 
Whatever his Majesty’s most honouiable Privy-Councillors and the 
learned advocates of the East India Company pretend ^o pass 
off as good English law upon their deludi'd fellow-countrymen in 
India, and, it may be said, upon England and its Parliament also, 
(for where has been the voice raised against this iniquitous decision 
except our own 1) — even Ac,Sirllalph Rice, knows better than this ; 
and will not suffer his name, humble as it is, to go down to posterity 
with the stigma of such ignorance attached to it, as that of declar- 
ing a regulation, more tyrannous than any decree of the Star Cham- 
ber, not repugnant to the law of England ! Lot the Privy-Coun- 
cillors of his Majesty look to it. 'riiere an Judges, and statesmen 
too, who, could they aiisc from their graves, would do much to 
wipe away the stains that still remain upon (heir reputation for acts 
from which their names can never be separated. It is well, how- 
ever, for those who have not yet descended into that awful receptacle 
of all, that they have yet lime to see whether they cannot, before it 
be too late, redeem the errors, and wash away the stains, which pos- 
terity will otherwise stamp with their just reprobation. 

May all who have over put their hands to this work of oppression, 
repent them of their misdeeds ere repentance is inipossible! and may 
God speed tlicm in their holy task, till reparation be complete ! 

SONNET. 

Wrillcn in South j{frica. 

, 0, (Jack of storms ! alihough thy front be dark, 

And bleak thy naked cliffs and cheerless vales, 

And perilous thy fierce and faithless gales 
'I’o staunchest mariner and slontesl bark ; 

And, though along thy coasts with grief I mark 
Tim servile and the slave,— with liim who wails 
An exile’s lot,— and blush to hear thy tales 
OT sin and sorrow, and oppression stark : — 

Yet, spite of physical and mqral ill, 

Ami, after all I 've seen and suffer’d here. 

There are strong links that bind me to thee still, 

And render even thy rocks and ijfiserts dear;. 

Here dwell kind hearts, which time nor place can chill, 

Loved kindred, and congenial friends sincere. 
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THE EXILE.* 

Critics, wo apMeheiid, must always cxpeiionce much more 
pleasure in praising^an in condemning books, at least such is our 
case, just as a humane judge, deciding on the life of u fellow-creature, 
is more delighted to dismiss an innocent man to the enjoyment of 
life and libeity, than to pass, in obedience to the law, the fatal sen- 
tence on a criminal. It happens, however, that the piofessed critic, 
as well as the judge, has oftener to condemn than acquit, because 
the pretenders to excellence, the candidates for fame, are much 
more numerous than the real possessois of genius. 

‘ Both those who cannot write, and those who can, 

All rhyme, and scrawl, and scrilible, to a t.ian.’ 

Of course every one believes in his own case that praise is due, 
and when by chance the critic is of a different opinion, imputes the 
circumstance to his malignity or his dulness. It cannot indeed be 
objected to our contemporaries in general that they pass severe 
judgments on authors, or discourage merit by cold praise ; on the 
contrary, the weekly and monthly oracles of taste, with a liberality 
excited apparently by compassion, indulge habitually in earnest 
commendation. Every day they ferry over some new genius into 
the land of the living, reversing Charon’s nets, wjio conveys ghosts 
the other way. To bo sure the beings they thus usher into existence 
soon pass away, and the places that knew them, quickly know them 
no more for ever. Nevertheless, the hookselleis and authors enjoy a 
mushroom renown, and eat in thankfulness the bread provided for 
them by these jackals of the press. 

In all probability the ‘ Exile ’ will command very little notice 
from the periodicals ; it is a simple story, and lias not, that we know 
of, been piiffrd. Notwithstanding, it is a work of much merit, con- 
taining a talc of pathos, narrated in sounding versiheation, generally 
chaste, and distinguished for abrupt vigour, mingling occasionally 
with peculiar smoothness. The sentiments are full of tenderness 
and delicacy. No impure thought, no prurient allusion', no Janus- 
faced expression, moulded to convey volnptnons inmges, while 
escaping censure : nothing, we say, of this kind disgiaccs the poem. 
The love depicted (for lorie has a hand in the story) is of that 
gentle species which usually springs in young and amiable bosoms, 
and flows uninterruptedly in an honourable channel. It' has of course 
nothing of the piquant mystery which gives flavour to vicious pas- 


* The Exile; a poem. By Robert Ilaldaiie Rattray, Esq. The third 
Fidition. London, printed from the Calcutta second edition, 1820. 
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sion, and tortures the reader with unlawful sympathy, or, perhaps, 
with a doubt whether the hero about whom he is so much interested 
ought not, after all, to he sent to the hulks or hanged. Far from it. 
The lovers hero are deprived of the usual torture inflicted on them by 
novel-manufacturers, — the rigour of parents, — ^and owe all their mi- 
series to fate, or, rather, to the conflicting and opposing elements. 
Embarked in one ship, their intercourse is moreflian commonly free ; 
dining at thQ same table, walking the same deck, viewing and com- 
paring daily the same objects, visiting, when they touch land on tlie 
way, the same scenes, and, more than all, sharing that sense of danger 
which all who trust themselves to the ocean and the winds must feel 
more or less acutely, they naturally draw the links of affection as 
close as possible. The aulbor has made the voyage' he describes 
so well, and, perhaps, felt what he delinoatCvS. 'At all events his pic- 
ture of the opening loves of his heroes and their mistresses, who, 
born on the same spot, were hastening to seal their attachments at 
the altar in a distant land, is full of tenderness and delicacy, and 
rendered doubly touching by the intimations the reader receives 
that they are indulging their dreams of happiness on the very brink 
of fate. One chief merit of the book consists in this, that the actors 
in the scene, with whom we arc called upon to sympathize, appear 
not, like many modern poptical personages, to have made up their 
minds, from tlie bcgimiing, to be miserable; no fearful forebodings, 
causelessly entertained, disturb tlieir felicity ; no dreams or demons 
whisper in their ears that death is digging a pit for them ; they feed 
without stint or limit on delightful hopes ; and when the tempest 
comes on, and the prospect darkens, slowly and unwillingly do they 
admit the suggestions of despair. The storm increases, the ship is 
shattered, the masts are blown overboard with many of the crew, 
the hulk becomes unmanageable, and night and darkness add fresh 
horrors to the roaring of the winds and tlie fearful tossing and boil- 
ing of the waves ; but still no one gives up all hope until the tempest 
carries along the unmanageable wreck, and dashes it to pieces 
against lofty overhanging cliffs. One fearful shriek then proclaims 
the extinction of hope, and from the silence of the next moment 
we learn that life has not survived it. 

As the story is founded on the relation of an actual shipwreck, 
which happened in the same place and under the same circumstances 
described in the poem, we shall copy the account of it which ap- 
peared, some years ago, under the head of “ Naval Intelligence,” 
in one of the Hampshire papers : 

* In a gale of wind, on the 29lb of August last, the Athol, a ship of eight 
hundredifons, bound to the East Indies, was wrecked under Cape Hanglip, on 
the southern coast of Africa, and every sogl (Aboard, but one, perished. 

‘ This, taken altogether, is perhaps the most melancholy incident of the 
kind it has ever been our lot to record; The Commander of the vessel had two 
daughters with him, both lovely young women, who were|iroeeedlngto arel®* 
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tire in India, where they were to be united to two of their 8hi|jraateS, one of 
whom is the unhappy survivor of the wreck. 

‘ It appears that the ship left the Molherbank on the 14th of May, and 
reached Madeira on the 271 h of the same month; and that, after remaining 
some days longer than was intended, in the hope of the wind, which had shift- 
ed, again becoming fay;, they finally sailed from the island on the 9th of Jund» 
Baffling variable weaker atlended them to latitude 83° 28' S. longitude 17° 
40' E. when a tremendous gale set in from the northward, 'flie ship, at ther 
very commencement of it, was thrown upon her beam-ends, but lighted, upon 
the mizen-inast being cut away : with (he additional loss, however, ofher fore- 
topmast and all her boats. Afft'r scudding for about seven liours, the wind 
shifted to the westward ; and in about four more, with additional fuiy, to the 
southward; when, being -taken abjick, the mainmast went o^cr the quarter, 
carrying twelve hands with it: the foresail soon after blew from the yard. 
This was about midnight ; within half .an hour after which the lightning show- 
ed a mountainous coast ahead. The ship, totally unmanageable, was soon 
among Ihe bieukers, and in a few niimiles more was gone.— The sole survivor 
was discovered on the shore on the following morning, in a state that excited 
the liveliest sympathy of those whose timely aid restored him to existence ; 
nothing, however, could induce him to quit that part of the coast for many 
weeks afterwards.’ 

The author adds ‘ He subsequently left the Capo of Good Hope for his 
original destination ; soon after his arrival at which, lie is supposed to havo 
written the following poem, descriptive of the ill-faled voyage.’ 

To this outline, tlie author adlicres entirely, but in imagining 
the details, he has of eourse to depend solely on his own fancy. 
Perhaps putting the whole relation in the mouth of the unhappy 
survivor of liic wreck, w'as an unfortunate coiilrivnnee, as, to 
preserve coiisistenlly his eharaelor, nothing very cheerful and 
enlivening could J)c .supposed to emanate from his pen. Accord- 
ingly, though the wriler dwells frequently on the liappincss and 
innocent gaiety wliicli he and his youlhtnl companions tasted ip 
their homes, yet, during llic greater part of the voyage, he dwells 
on it merely to enhance his present misery hy painful (ioritraat. 
Our conception, however, of a story of this kind is, that, with « 
very slight reference to the conclusion, harel;^ .sufficient to arouse 
the attention, the poet should describe events as they occur, with- 
out adverting continually to their distant termination. Some poets 
embark their heroes on circumstances as sure to lead to a fatal 
result, as a ship, with a tliousaud holes bored in its bottom, would 
be to sink in the ocean. But this, wc conceive, deprives the reader 
of the chief pleasure of listening to a tale, the pleasure of ex- 
ercising his curiosity in conjecturing the catastrophe. Tis true 
we may wish to know in wliat frame of mind they meet their fate, 
what resources their genius discovers in the hope of warding off 
the arrows of death, how they struggle, pant, faint, and fall 
beneath the stroke of destiny ; but thig curiosity is not half so 
powerful as that *which arises from utter uncertainty, and^ is era- 
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ployed in weighing the chances of good and evil fortnne. Besides, 
it is not in human nature to delight in dwelling on sameness, be 
it in itself painful or pleasurable ; we get tired of “ milk and 
honey,” and therefore cannot, in conscience, be expected to sip 
with eternal complacency a decoction of wormwood and gall. 
Poets should credit this truths for in reality there is no penance 
so irksome as being compelled to lend our ears to everlasting “ Je- 
remiads,” as if our eyes were made for no earthly purpose but to 
shed tears, like tropical clouds in the monsoons. Let us have oc- 
casionally a little sunshine, were it only to help us to discover the 
causes of our unspeakable interminable grief. We petition not 
for tragi-comedy in the Don Juan style, though even that is in- 
finitely more agreeable than a serious metrical enumeration of the 
miseries of human life ; but for such a picture of events as nature 
daily holds up for our contemplation. But, to return to the 
' Exile/ 

Let the reader imagine the ship, with its impassioned inmates, 
already on the ocean ; at intervals thinking, as feeling bosoms 
think, on the home and friends they have quitted, peradventure 
for ever ! And again letting loose their hopes and fears upon the 
future, almost always bright when viewed from the heights of 
youth. Among them, for the sake of variety, for he takes no fur- 
ther part in , the poem, a youthful Musulman is introduced, and 
the stanzas he sings on the moonlight deck arc, perhaps, the finest 
lines in the whole poem : 

‘ High on the poop, distinguish’d from the rest 
By Moslem features, and his country’s vest. 

son of Asia stood. An active grace 
Mark’d his light form, and stamp’d his ardent face 
As forward to the splendent orb he bent, 

And gave the fervour of the moment vent : 

' By love and superstition doubly bound — 

The ready minstrel of the scene around : 

" B'isra’lllah I—Yes. ’tis Ullah’s hand 
Leads Jaffer to his native land !— 

I like the omen of the night ; 

Yon sky declares his favour won ; 

The voyage must finish in delight. 

With such fair auspices begun I 
Ullah, protect I — His will be done ! 

Already, Idya, I descry 
/ The welcome of thy speaking eye ! 

If with a breeze like this we ’re bless’d. 

If, aiding thus, the billows roll. 

Soon shall these lips to thine be press’d, 

Soon shall I clasp thee to my soul ! 

Ullah, the changing winds control ! 
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Tlie Cliristian’s land is passing fair, 

And beauty’s warmest glow is there ; 

But, ah ! I miss the lowly shore — 

The palm that rises from the wave, 

Where Ounga’s streams their treasures pour — 

Those streams that Idya’s village lave. 

Ullah I preserve her to thy slave ! 

Preserve her ! — oh ! thy slave away, 

Give not to Death so rich a prey ! 

thif word hath will'd it so. 

And J offer's love hath ceased to live'; 

Command impeding winds to blow. 

And let him still on hope survive! 

Ullah, 'tis all thou, then, canst give!' 

The extreme ingenuity and beauty of the last few lines, printed 
in italics, must strike, we imagine, the fancy of every reader. 

The dawn, and gradual unfolding of love, in the breasts of the 
dramttis personcB, are thus described ; 

‘ Fair blew the breeze ; and soon each brighter day 
Brought some new charm to soothe regret away : 

Alone — an atom mid the ocean’s foam — 

'I'he ship, to many, seem’d again that home 
From which ’twere sad to part ; and many a breast. 

In secret, untold happiness confe.s8’d. 

That Vecta’s bowers had never lent such dear, 

Such happy hours, as now were given there. 

Scarce to themselves was own’d the welcome shown 
To thoughts, so cherish’d now— till now unknown.’ 

In the following agreeable lines, the poet relates their approach 
to Madeira, and introduces a very pleasing allusion to the story 
of Lionel Machin and Arabella D’Arcy, who, themselves victims 
of love, in the reign of Edward III., escaped to sea from their 
powerful persecutors, and were driven to this island, till then un- 
discovered, by a storm.* 

‘ Is it a cloud that, yonder, meets the eye. 

And marks' the distance of the southern sky ? 

While those that float around new shapes assume, 

Dissolve to ether, or condense to gloom ; 

Mould to fantastic forms, and onward roll. 

As if they hasten’d to some unseen goal ; 

That fix’d remains— the far horizon’s bound— 

Alone unmoved of all that ’s seen around ; 

Unalter’d stands ;— and yet, its airy blue— 

Or is it fancy ? wears a deeper hue. 


* See the story at length in a small book published in 1T50, and enlitltd, 
‘ An Account of Madeira,’ 
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The tiircad of light that gilds its sunward ledge 
Betrays a more defined, a harsher edge, 

Than forms ethereal yield: the darken’d rear 
Densely recedes ; abriipler points appear 
Than unsubstantial vapour’s wont to wear. 

‘ It is Love’s chance-found isle ! I know it now ! 

I know the while speck studding yonder brow ! 

I know tlie holy shades that round it glow, 

And shield it from the busy world below ! 

That world’s haunt, glilteiing to its summer sky, 

Already gi\e8 ils image to the eye: 

Again I see it, and with equal pride, 

Dancing in mimic splendour on the tide ! 

Gazing above — Devotion fills mine ear 
With all the soothing melody of piayer : 

Below — the fancied sounds of worldly scenes 
Annul the distance that still intervenes. 

Swift through the spaikling wave the vessel fliei. 

Her loftiest honours quivciing in the skies ; 

Yet swifter still the untired God of day 
Urges his flaming courseis on their way ; 

And, ere her wings can gain the shclteiing strand, 

Seeks, thiough Atla*.tie waves, another land. 

The highest peak has lost his last faint smile ; 

The west has ceased to blush ; the soften’d isle — 

The rnounlain’s rocky height — the vine-clad shore — 

Involved in equal shade, are seen no more.’ 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

‘ O’er the throng'd side, with new delight, they lean. 

In admiration at the novel scene. 

It seem’d the firc-fly brood had left its nest ; 

Or fairy revels had the ocean dress’d. 

The town’s faint murmur, or a convent’s bell. 

Alone dissolved the charm, and broke the spell : 

Each object still unseen, ’twas sound alone 
Betray’d their source, and told from wlience they shone. 

‘ Night’s veil withdrawn, the morn, soft, mild, serene, 

Gave sweetly to the eye the opening scone : 

The mist, slow rising from the sea below. 

With fleecy whiteness clothed the mountain’s brow ; 

Whose higher ridges, tapering to the sky, 

In every form of wildest fantasy. 

Emerged, like rocky islets, from the plain 
That clung around them, like a second main.’ 

From these delightful scenes the poet, however, soon hurries 
his victims, to expose them to all the horrors of the stormy Cape, 
and an ocean vexed to madness by conflicting tempests. There can 
now be no novelty in descriptions of storms, either on land or sea, 
except what arises from metaphor and comparison ; and it would 
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be beyond tlic truth to say that the author of the ‘ Exile' has 
added any thing to the stock of poetical imagery appropriated 
to the ocean and its circumstances. But there is a good deal of 
force and vigour, notwithstanding, in the description lie gives of 
the ship whirled along, like a bubble, by the irresistible fury of 
the hurricane. The still gloom, also, which sometimes broods 
upon tropical seas on the eve of a storm, is placed before the ima- 
gination with considerable power: 

‘ The breeze was hush'd, and oVr the heaving sea, 

Collecting vapours floated heavily ; 

The sun look’d palely through the inuiky air 
Along the waves, but shad<; alone was there ; 

A sunk, contracted sky, of ashy hue, 

A dismal gloom upon the waters threw : 

'Twas mid-day, but, so lower’d the silent vast, 

It seem’d as even’s latest hour were past ; 

And that the taunted moon opposed in vain 

The envious clouds that dimiu'd her troubled reign.’ 

Then come the more unequivocal signs of tempest : 

‘ What speechless dread 

Creeps o’er each fi-anie, as, closing fast, the cause 
Appals each sense, and cuds the horrid pause ! 

It seem’d as if Destruction held its breath, 

To gatlier fury for the blast of death. 

‘ O’er all the mu-thern vast, the lurid sky 
Enshrouds itself In black, as if, on high, 

A pall were hung from Heaven’s canopy. 

Pale, flitting lightnings ope, beyond the gloom, 

A drear perspective, whicli they half illume 
With livid streams, that through the concave stray, 

And chaos, hurtling in the void, display ; 

A surgy fringe of agitated liglit. 

Fuming below, inlhrals the aching sight ; 

W hile from the thundering roar which strikes tlie ear, 

Hearts that had never shrunk, recoil with fear : 

The very sea-birds o’er the darken’d waste, 

Scream’d forth their terrors, and to leeward haste.* 

The ocean, like the land, lias its local superstitions. On some 
shores, shipwrecks arc preceded by apparitions, or aii^ models of 
the fated vessel and her crew, which drift in before the wind, and 
pre-act the tragical catastrophe. On others, mermaids sit, comb- 
ing their long hair, and showing the devoted mariner his fate in 
their enchanted mirrors. Beyond the Cape, the ghost, it seems, of 
some drowned Dutchman and of his ship, scour along the coast 
of Africa before a storm. “ At the dead of night," says Mr. 
Rattray, the luminous form of a ship glides rapidly along, with a 
press of sail set, and generally straight in the wind's eye." This 
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spectre-ship is denominated, “ The Flying Dutchman.” Leyden, 
in his ‘ Scenes of Infancy,’ makes it the spectre of the first slave- 
ship. 

‘ Still doom’d hy fate, on weltering billows roll’d, 

Along the deep their restless course to hold, 

Scenting the storm, the shadowy sailors guide 
The prow, with sails opposed to wind and tide ; 

The spectre-ship, in livid glimpsing light, 

(llaies baleful on the shuddeiing watch at night, 

Unblest of fJod and man ! — Till time shall end. 

Its view strange hoiror to the storm shall lend.’ 

The author’s own description of the appearance of this spcctrc- 
ahip is well worth evtracting; 

‘ Why opes theilistanec ihiongh the shades of night ? 

What phantom rises on the doubling sight ? 

What dating ship, with loose expanded s .il, 

Bounds o’ei the waves, regardlcts ol the gale ? 

Whence tlows the paly lusire o’er he. shed, 

Amid the livid daikm ss loiiiul lier spread ? 

Why thiobs the heart — why thus the blood congeals ? 

What means the nameless dread the bosom feels ? 

Why gaze the cri'W with asking wonder loiiiid, 

’I’heir eyeballs straining tlnougb the black profound ! 

No moital fabiic this ! — \’es — I have lieaid 
'I hat, wilt'll, on Afric’s shore, the deep is stirr’d, 

'Pile speefies of its former victims prowl, 

And add their wailings to the tempest’s howl. 

Methinks ’twas siihl that, when these foinis appear, 

It warn’d the mariner his hour was near. 

That voice — oh, cease, ye winds ! abate your roar ! — 

Falls on the ear in aceents heartl befori' : 

‘ Palcnion !’ — Hush ! — Again, ‘ Palemon !’ — How ? 

Why bends Aurora’s figure o’er the prow?— 

It is Aiion’t spirit !—fiom the dead 
To earlli aiisen I — \V lu re ’s llie vision lied ? 

’Tis gone— tile spell’s dissolved— but still the eye 
Seeks the strange hoiror through vacuity.’ 

From this moment, notliing occurs but horrors, which, after 
protracted agony, end in the death of the whole crew, hut one. 
Nothing more distressing than such a tale caiMvell be imagined ; 
hut so nmcdi misery, agony, horror, despair, is not calculated to 
appear to advantage in poetry. It forms a picture too dark to be 
interesting. Nevetherless, IMr. Rattray, in telling this melancholy 
tale, has displayed, as we have already said, considerable powers 
of description, and many very delicate touches of nature. His 
faults arc a want of distinctness, and the capacity to depict cha- 
racter, faults which he possesses in common with some of the most 
eminent of our contemporaries. 
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No. II. 

One of the many abuses which at this time prevailed on the 
frontier, was the growint? of green forage for the cavalry horses by 
the olheers who had oi)tained grants of latid from Governmerit. 
'riiesc grants were generally in tlie vicinity of Graham’s Town, and 
were cultivated for the otficers by the soldiers under their command 
when olf duty ; and this service was generally obtained for trifling 
wages, 01 for spiiits served out to them from the Gommissariat 
stoies. In this manner. Colonel Scott, Rlajor Somerset, and se- 
veral others, raised large crops of forage at a chea)) rate, and wore 
able to undeisell the settleis in the Government juarket ; or when 
till* produce of both was engaged to be taken by the Co?umissnriat, 
a most marked preference was given to the military farmers, while 
the croj)S of the unfortunate settlers W(‘re often allowed to stand 
till they weie unfit for use. This was the more cruel and unjust, 
because, at this very time, the. settleis weie sufleiing most severely 
fiom the entire failuie of tlo'ir wheat crops for three successive 
seasons, and had no other produce to bring to imirket. Yet when 
some of them eonnilained to Lord Chaih's Somersi't on this point, 
ill place of artbrding rmlress, he replied, that “ the oflieers had as 
good a right to make the best of their lands as any other persons.'' 
Nothing could be more piejmsterous than this ; for, in point of 
right, the othders ought n(*t to have had any lands granted to them 
at all ; and how could it be expected that the settlers could com- 
pete with them while (d)liged to pay four or live shillings a day for 
common labourers, while the lands of the olheers were cultivated 
by the soldiers at scarcely any expense ? Indeed, so obvious was 
thi^j abuse, that Mr. Hewetson, the present head of the Commis- 
saiiat Department in Cape Town, who had then just airived in the 
colony, expressed to the wiiter of this paper his unqualified disap- 
probation of the practice of officers growing forage for sale, and his 
great desire to put a sto]) to tlie abuse in order to lelieve the settlers. 
Vet the same system was continued, and defe- ded by the Governor. 
If it be urged that sufficient forage could not otherwise be piocured, 
I maintain (upon undoubted evidence) that though this might have 
been the case before the arrival of the settlers, no such deficiency 
could have existed afterwards, had not the preference given to the 
officeis operated as a powerful cause to pievent the settlers from 
cultivating this sort of produce to a much greater extent than they 
did. Even so late as Dec. 18 ‘ 24 , Mr. Rivers, the huiddrost, had the 
contract for the whole supply of forage for the troops; and by his 
command of cheap labour, &c was able to keep the settlers entirely 
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out of the market, and in this odious monopoly he was supported 
by the Colonial Government. 

In connection with this it may be noticed, in passing, that Major 
•Somerset, not satisfied wilh tlie profits of his green-forage farm at 
Graham’s Town, likewise contrived to get his green crops at Simon's 
Town advantageously disposed of in a similar manner. 

At the {irae Major Somerset ohiained his majority in 1S23, and 
was appointed by his father to the chief command on the frontier, 
he was Government Resident at Simon’s Town ; and being obliged 
to go down to the frontier, to assume the command, he was some- 
what puzzled how to disjiose of the crops of barley and oats which 
he had sown on the laud belonging to the Residency. It was the 
winter season, and he could neither use nor sell this forage. But 
fortunately for him it had been arranged that the cavalry horses for 
two new troops of the Cape corps should be recruited atChipe Town ;* 
and the expedient was hit upon to send all the recruit horses to 
Simon’s Town to cat up the young Major’s forage. An advertise- 
ment appeared in the Government Gazette of the 20th of July 
(dated July 22d,) for tenders to supply green forage, to begin the 
2d of August, at Simon’s Town. At such a place and period of the 
year there was no great danger of rivalship. Major Somerset’s 
rfener accordingly obtained the contract wifJioiit opposition; the 
whole of the Major’s immature crops were consumed, and the com- 
missariat was charged with 136,500 lbs. of this precious forage, 
which in fact was never weighcd,and which was delivered for the use 
of the horses by the Goverumciit carts. Major Somerset by this job 
pocketed 1400 rix-dollars. Whether it was equally advantageous 
to the horsoa to he thus stuffed with washy green fodder jnst before 
they set off to the frontier, (a journey of more than 600 miles,) may 
well be doubted. 


* The mode in which thi.s recruiting was conducted was quite of a piece with 
the other transactions connected with the reduction and re-eslablislnnent of the 
Capo regiment. The horses were purchased at (’ape Town, where prices are 
nearly UK) per cent, higher than in the interior. Tht* price allowed was 2(H) 
rix-dollars ; and the hor.ses were examined and selected ])y Lord Charles ami 
his son, the Major, in person. Lieutenant Proctor, a great horse jobber, and 
particular friend of the Governor’s, (he has received three or four valuable 
grants of land, besides loans and other favours,) had the honour of supplying 
a great proportion of these horses. The advantages possessed by Pioctor in 
these transactions may be judged from the following instance. In July 1823, 
Hendrick Niekerk brought upwards of thirty horseft for sale for the new 
troops, pursuant to Government advertisements. Lord Charles and his son 
inspected them at Vischershoek, a few miles from Cape Town, and rejected 
the whole, except four, as unfit for the service. Niekerk went immediately 
and sold the rejected horses to Proctor at a reduced price ; and a few days 
afterwards Proctor brought them to the barracks in Capo Town, where 
Lord Charles met him, and purchased the whole without exception, at 300 rix- 
dollars per head. The particulars of this transaction were stated to me by 
Niekerk himself. 
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The following anecdote may help to illustrate the fitness of 
Major Somerset for the important command of the Caffer frontier. 
A distinguished naval officer, who had just arrived in Simon’s Bay, 
met Major Somerset at the house of the late respected Commodore 
Nourse,and, in the course of conversation, inquired what means the 
Colonial Govcininent were taking to civilize the Caffcrs ? “ The 
Caffers ! ’ exclaimed the dashing Major, powder and ball, by G — d, 
are the only nveans to civilize the Caffers” ! “ Good God ! what a 
sentiment,” replied the stranger; “ whether, then, are they or you 
the greater savages 

When the reader has perused the remainder of this narrative of 
frontier transactions, (wljich I now resume,) let him ask liiinsclf the 
same question. 

The system pursued towards the Caffers, of alternate negligence 
aind indiscriminate so verily, tended greatly to increase the number of 
depredations and the general insecurily of properly on the frontier. 
Those who were really disorderly among the ]»etty chieffi^were not 
to be reformed by seeing the innocent suffer instead of themselves ; 
and they who were unjustly punished and deprived of their property 
were not likely to cotisider it a crime to follow their plunderers into 
the colony in order to recapture their own cattle, or seize, in reprisal, 
those of the colonists.* This state of things was not imju’oved by 
the opening of a market for barter with the Caffers for the exclusive 
benefit of the military and the officers of the Coloninl Government — 
a measure originally well devised by Sir Kufane Donkin, but which, 
thus perverted, was not only divested of whatever beneficial in- 
flncnce it might otherwise have had, but led to an extensive system 
of smuggling, and to abuses of every description. The Albany 
settlers and other inhabitants were debarred, by very severe pe- 
nalties, from any share in this traffic' — and the only advantage de- 
rived from it was, that a few officers and fiiiictiunarics were en- 
riched, by obtaining cheap oxen and abundance of ivory in exchange 
for buttous and red ochre ; the Fish river clay pits being mono- 


* Among many other proofs of this in my possession, is a letter dated May 
24, 1824, written by an officer who had been long resident on the frontier, 
and well experienced in Catfer warfare. The writer states that, subsequent to 
Major Somerset’s dashing attacks, the depredations of the Caffers had become 
more numerous and virulent ; and that, on the other hand, there had been in 
every department, both civil and military, “ a most obvious relaxation'* in 
vigilance and good order “ ever since the return of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry from the frontier.” 

About this period a military post on the Katt river, which had been esta- 
blished about eighteen months before, was abandoned without any intellii'ible 
reason, and the detachment of troops stationed there withdrawn, wilh such 
blundering precipitance and want of understanding with the commissariat officer, 
(Mr. Hart of Somerset Farm,) that a great part of the military stores, flour, 
provisions, &c. were left to be destroyed by the Caffers. But the blame on 
this, as on similar occasions, was of course thrown on some helpless subor- 
dinate. 
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polized by the military, and the produce retailed out to the Caffers ; 
who, it seems, had no cosmetic pigment of equal quality in their own 
country.* 

In the course of 1824, the young commandant erected a commo- 
dious house on his estate near Graham’s Town (granted to him out 
of the Town lands) ; and his permanent residence on the frontier, 
under his father’s fostering care, seems to have been confidently 
calculated upon. His failure, however, in negociating, in the first 
instance, for the colonelcy of the Cape corps, and the alarming in- 
telligence that Colonel Hutchinson (a personal and political rival) 
had obtained that much coveted appointment, and was coming out 
to assume the command of the frontier, awakened the Somersets to 
new vigour and vigilance, in order to ward off, if possible, such a 
blow to the ])ride and prosperity of our hero of the Cafferberg. 
Whilst proper means were adopted in England to secure an ex- 
change with Hutchinson, measures were zealously set on foot on 
the frontier to obtain laudatory addresses from the inhabitants, to 
promote%f course, Major Somerset’s favour at head-quarters. All 
attempts of this sort, however, failed in Albany — where the house 
of Somerset had indeed little cause to px[»ect complimentary certi- 
ficates ; but in other quarters they were somewhat more successful . 

Major Somerset had, by his predatory campaigns, acquired con- 
siderable popularity among the rude and restless frontier boors, who 
delighted in nothing so much as in glutting at once their vengeance 
and their avarice by shooting and plundering the Caffers. Quick 
enough in whatever relates to their own interest, however stupid in 
other respects, these people also speedily discovered that the Go- 
vernor’s son possessed an extent of patronage never ])re tended to 
by any of his predecessors in command. And, finally, to gain their 
hearts for ever, and their signatures for anything, the long-coveted 
“ Neutral Territory” was privately promised to be distributed 


In January 1821, the following innidfut took place, relative to these clay 
pits. Some of the Callers applied to Colonel Willshire,at Fort Willshire, for 
permission to proceed to the banks of the Fish river, for a supply of the pre- 
cious ochre. The Colonel granted the request, but restricted the privilege to 
a certain number of females only. Thet'affers, not rightly understanding, or 
neglecting this restriction, immediately flocked thither in consideiable num- 
bers, men, women, and child»en,all eager to procure loads of their loved cos- 
metic. Alarmed or indignant at this breach of his ortlers, a party of military 
was despatched by the Commandant to drive them out of the “ Neutral Ter- 
ritory.” The Catfers meekly submitted to the order, and retired in perfect 
quietness ; but twenty-five women, who had, either from accident or curiosity, 
straggled across the river, (on the. banks of which the pits are situated,) were 
seized md brought to Graham’s Town, and these harmless creatures were con- 
demned, on account of this very venial fault, to be separated from their 
husbands and children, and sent prisoners to Robbin Island. Ultimately 
their doom was altered to servitude among the boors of the Uitenhage district, 
150 miles from the frontier ; and all of them who have not been able to make 
their escape are still there, detained in bondage. Such is a sample of our 
Christian humanity towards the Caffers — and this is only one instance out of 
many transactions of a similar character. 
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artiong the boors exclusively, by Mr. Landdrost Mackay, a humble 
and assiduous pailizan of the Commandant. Matters being iu 
this favourable train, a memorial to the Governor, in favour of 
his son, was presented for their signature ; and as there is some- 
thing enrious and characteristic in the mode of managing these 
affairs at the Cape, I shall go somewhat minutely into the history 
of this memorial, as a pretty good sample of similar transactions. 

The memorial was got up in Graham’s Town by a person of the 
name of Hans Botman, a border boor of no good report, but who 
had contrived, by some means or other, to gaiil' the special favour 
of Major Somerset. The chief topics of the desired address were 
suggested to him, and he was assisted in concocting it by one De 
Smidt, a clerk of the commissariat. The phraseology was inge- 
niously managed by De Smidt, so as to give it a very natural hoor^ 
Uh expression. Whether Landdrost Mackay had any hand in the 
composition I know not, but he did not fail to give it all the weight 
of his influence among the boors of his district. Hans Bo^an and 
his brother Louw, with the Veld Cornets Van der Nest andErasmus, 
and several others,rode about by turns with it, night and day, to pro- 
cure the signatures of their compatriots. Promises of Government 
patronage, of the landdrost’s favour, and, above all, of rich allot- 
ments of the Neutral Territory,” were lavishly thrown out to such 
as would willingly sign, and threats of an opposite description were 
whispered to those who hung back. That these worthies (the Veld 
Cornets) were authorized to employ such “ unconstitutional” 
methods to influence their countrymen no one (of course) will 
affirm ; but that such methods were employed is certain. Van der 
Nest boasted to an English officer of my acquaintance that he ex- 
pected the grant of two new farms on account of his own services 
on this occasion. 

A tolerable number of signatures having been at length procured, 
the memorial was forwarded to his Excellency the Governor ; 
and his Excellency, having duly considered the same, was graciously 
pleased to reply to it, in the following terms : 

“ Governinent House, Sept. 24, 1824. 

“ Gentlemen, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your memorial, ex- 
pressing your wish that the command of his Majesty’s forces on the frontier 
should continue to be intrusted to Major Somerset. It is matter of very great 
uttisfaction to me that the miiitary officer, in whose hands I have placed that 
very important command, has conducted the duties of it with such utility to 
the public service as to recommend himself to your good opinion. 

“ I beg to assure you, that I shall at all times be most happy to receive 
your opinions and learn your wishes, and shall most readily give them all that 
weight with his Majesty’s Government in England which my situation enables 
*ne to do. 

“ I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Charles Henry Somerset.” 

” To C. F. Van der Nest, Veld-Comet, 

»Bd the respective burghers of the Bavian’s River.” 
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Now, this is a very plausible pretty letter of Lord Charles 
mersct, for no man can express himself more properly and politely 
than Lord (’harles when he is so disposed. But his Lordship little 
expected, I presume, when he wrote this reply, tliat his son's con- 
duct as commandant, and the character of the “ gentlemen " who 
petitioned for his continuance incotnmand, would ever he reviewed 
in an English Journal. Such, however, has now become my duty, 
and I will not flinch from its full performance. 

As a pretty fair illustration of the manner in which Major So- 
merset condnclcd the duties of his “ very important command,” so 
as to “ recommend himself to the good opinion ” of these same 
loyal burghers, I submit to the reader’s attention the following fads, 
which occurred within six weeks after the date of his Excellency’s 
letter. For the accuracy of the statement, 1 con vouch with some 
confidence, having myself investigated the transactions upon the 
spot, sliortly after they took place. 

In the ijeginning of November 1821, nine calves had strayed or 
been stolen from a boor of the name of Louw (or Lodewyk) Botman, 
a lying worthless fellow, and brother to the TIans Botman, previously 
mentioned. There was not the slightest evidence that these calves 
had been taken by the CalTers ; on the contrary, the natural pre- 
sumpliou was, that they had hoen destroyed by the hyaenas, (being 
allowed to run at large among the hushes without a keeper,) or that 
they had been driven oil’ by some of the gangs of Bushmen and 
Hottentot deserters who at that time swarmed in the neighbouring 
forests. Blit as nothing was to be got by ascribing the loss to the 
wild Bushmen or the beasts of prey, honest Lonw, wil bout hesitation, 
laid the blame on Makonio’s (Jnlfers, and soliciled his patron for 
redress. Without farther investigation, (although Botman resided 
within one hundred yards of the military post of the Cabo, and his 
character was notorious to every officer there.) without the least 
examination as to facts (n- probabilities, this application was instantly 
complied with; and the Honourable Captain Massey was despatched 
with a strong force of Cape Cavalry and armed boors to plunder 
Makomo’s kraal. No traces whatever were discovered of the lost 
calves having been carried thither. Nevertheless, the Commando, 
(as such expeditions arc termed,) though not quite so successful as 
on a former occasion, did not return empty handed; 411 head of 
cattle were brought off; of which a liberal share was allotted to 
the vagabond Botman, and the rest distributed among hia loyal 
compatriots, “ the galbrnt burghers of Bayian’s River.” 

This was had enough ; butrit was not all. Two days after this 
foray, three Gaffers, bringing with them two oxen and a slave wo- 
man, came to the residence of the Veld-Cornet, C. F. Van der Nest, 
with a message of peace from their chief, Makorao, — purporting 
that he desired most earnestly to live on amicable terms with the 
Christians; and that he had sent out two colonial oxen, which 
hii people had captured from the vagabonds who lived in the woods. 
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(meaning the Bashmen and deserters,) together with a slaye-wo- 
man who had absconded from the colony, and whom the boors had 
recently requested him by a message to send out. This he had 
done in evidence of his desire lo live in friendship ; on the other 
hand, he besought the Veld-Cornct to use his influence with the 
Commandant to have the 400 cattle restored, which the late Com- 
mando liad carried off from his kraal without any just cause for hos- 
tility being given by his followers. 

This reasonable appeal (which was delivered partly by one of the 
Caffer envoys who spoke Dutch, and partly through the medium of 
the slave woman who accompanied them,) instead of meeting with 
a fair and friendly heariiig from the Veld-Cornet and the other 
boors who stood beside him at the conference in front of his house, 
seems to liave awakened only their apprehensions and their animo- 
sity ; to have alarmed their selfish avarice (for they hud all 
shared in Makomo s plunder); and to have called up their hereditary 
rancour. The Veld-Cornet had at that time a patrole^arty of 
twelve armed boors stationed under his orders, and who were now 
standing round him, and he hastily ordered them to bring out their 
guns. The Caflers hearing this, and judging from other indications 
that their message had given offence, became alarmed for their 
safely, and ran off with precipitation toward the mountain. The 
Vcld-Cornet ordered his men to fire upon them ; and he was eagerly 
obeyed. One of the Caffers w^as shot dead on the spot ; another, 
mortally wounded, crawled into the thieket, and was loft there to 
perish ; the tliird escaped, and related the transaction to his chief 
and his countrymen; among whom (as I afterwards learned from 
the Missionaries and (lie (’ail’ers themselves) it excited for a time 
a general feeling of deep indignation. 

But my countrymen in England will exclaim, “Why, this was an 
atrocious murder ; and certainly would not, could not be passed 
over by the authorities without due investigation and condign 
purjishment ! ” The reader shall hear and judge. 

Captain Massey certainly, on the affair being reported to him by 
the Veld-Cornet, rode over and inquired into the details, and re- 
ported them, of course, to the Commandant ; hut no farther notice, 
as far as I could learn, was ever taken of it in that quarter. 

Lieutenant Mackay,the civil magistrate of the district, when the 
Veld-Cornet’s report came under his inspection, appears to have 
considered the occurrence of too trifling a nature to require any 
strict scrutiny. He merely sent notice to Van der Nest to wait upon 
him with any two of the persons who were present, in order to have 
an official account of the occurrence drawn up, to be transmitted to 
the colonial office,— a formality which, by the positive order of hia. 
superior, the excellent Landdrost Stockenstrom, he was obliged to 
comply with. Veld-Cornet Van, der Nest accordingly waited upon 
J^pu^'-Landdrost Mackay, with two of his friends, selected by 
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himself to give evidence on the subject. These persons made their 
Depositions. Mr. Mackay made his official Report ; and the 
Colonial Government, in due rethrn of post, made its official Reply, 
“^mildly blaming the Vcld-Cornet for being rather too hasty on 
this occasion ; but apologizing, at the same time, for his conduct, on 
the ground of the continual provocations and losses sustained by 
the frontier colonists from their savage and perfidious neighbours, 
&c. &c. — and there the matter ended ! 

Moreover, the chief Makomo has never received, to this day, 
the slightest redress or apology for the unprovoked plundering of 
his kraals and slaughter of his people. But the Veld-Cornet, 
who was guilty of this massacre, has not merely been continued in 
the exercise of his official functions, but, together with all bis re- 
lations, connections, and coadjutors, soon afterwards experienced 
the peculiar favour of the Government, in the grant of lavish allot- 
ments of the territory recently wrested from the Caffers. 

Though I am decidedly of opinion that this cniel affair deserves 
no softer name than that of murder ; yet it is but just to state 
Van der Nest’s own excuse, and what else may be fairly urged in 
palliation of his conduct. 

The apology he himself makes for his hastiness on this occasion 
is, “ That the Caffers refused to deliver up their arms, — that he 
suspected them of treacherous designs, — and was alarmed for his 
personal safety ” These excuses, even from the admission of his 
own witnesses, (whom I personally examined,) appear to be ex- 
ceedingly frivolous. The Caffer warrior always carries his bundle 
of assagais wherever he goes, in peace or war. These men were 
envoys from their chief. What right had the Veld Cornet to de- 
mand their arms ? Did he mean perfidiously to make them pri- 
soners ? Again, how could he suspect them of any treacherous 
purpose, coming as they did in open day, to deliver up the slave 
and oxen which he and his friends had previously applied for ? And, 
above all, how could he be alarmed for his personal safety, sur- 
rounded as he was by a guard of twelve armed men, and in the cen- 
tre of a hamlet of wood-cutters, where, if he only gave the signal, 
twenty other loaded muskets would be instantly at his elbow ? If, 
by this pitiful excuse, he can free himself from the imputation of 
cruelty, it can only be by accepting in its stead that of the most 
abject cowardice. And besides all this, the poor Caffers, when they 
were shot, instead of being in a menacing attitude, were flying in 
the utmost alarm for their own lives. 

A better apology than his own may, perhaps, be made for 
Van der Nesf. He is a mere illiterate African peasant, deeply 
erabued with all the unchristian and illiberal prejudices in regard 
to the coloured races which characterize the class of people to 
which he belongs ; and it is to be observed, that the boors of that 
very neighbourhood,— the veld cornetcy of Bavian’s River,— are 
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among the most untutored, unprincipled, and disorderly of the 
whole colony ; and, consequently, generally devoid of any proper 
sentiments of humanity or justice towards the native tribes, with 
whom they and their forefathers have been constantly embroiled in 
a warfare of mutual injury and aggression. It was on this very 
spot, and among these very men, that the rebellion against the 
British Government, in the year 1815, had its origin: a rebellion 
undertaken solely in maintenance of their ‘ ancient privileges,* to 
murder their slaves and Hottentots, and to shoot Bushmen, 
CatFers, and other ‘ wild peqple * at their pleasure, as they had 
been of old accustomed to do, without being called to account for 
it, by either judge, landdrost, or any one whatever. 

I do not rank Cornelius Van der Nest among the very worst of 
these rude men. But he is one of them ; and in this wicked and 
foolish insurrection, he, and all his brothers and connexions, were 
openly engaged. His brother-in-law, Piet Erasmus, headed the 
armed rebels when they marched to attack Van-Aard*s post ; and 
on that occasion this niffian (Erasmus) behaved with extreme in- 
solence to that mild and excellent officer, Major Fraser, to whose 
forbearance he and some others afterwards owed their lives, when 
their compatriots, not more guilty, were hanged or banished. Yet 
this same Erasmus has now become a favourite with those in au- 
thority, and has recently been appointed Veld Cornet of the Ceded 
Territory. Such is the class of ' gentlemen * to wliosc ‘ opi- 
nions and wishes * Lord Charles Somerset so graciously promises 
to give ‘weight with his Majesty’s Government in England’!! 

That the slaughter of the Caffer envoys should take place 
among persons of this description, is by no means extraordinary. 
Even the best of the frontier boors (with but few exceptions) gene- 
rally speak of Bushmen and Caffers as ‘ hounds and wolves,’ and 
consider the shooting of the one class of beings nearly as venial a 
matter as that of the other. Such sentiments, considering their 
education, may be accounted, perhaps, almost as much their mis- 
fortune as their fault ; but how can we admit of any such apology 
for the ciiminal connivance of the Colonial Government, or its pro- 
vincial functionaries, in such atrocities ?* 


• It is with much regret that I have to add, while on this subject, that not a 
few of our own countrymen in South Africa, who have lived long among the 
boors, or who have been much experienced in CalTor commandoes, have 
imbibed, in their full extent, the cruel prejudices of the African colonists in 
regard to the natives, and are in some respects quite their matches in barbarity. 
Some of the settlers are not altogether free from blame in this respect, but the 
discharged British soldiery are far the most criminal. One of these men, who 
bad married a sister of Van der Nest’s, had an active hand in the slaughter of 
Makomo’s messengers ; and the following is a still more striking illustration 
of this spirit : 

A month or two previous to this affair of Vander Nest’s, a party of flv^ 
Coffers, armed as usual, but one of fhera wearing as a badge of peace a white 
linen shirt, came to the residence of a Scotch Settler at the Bavian’s river, 
Oiienlal Herald, Vol \f. R 
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I have gone thus minutely info the affair of Van der Nest and 
the Caffers, because I consider it of far more importance (taken 
in connection with the attack on Makomo) as an illustration of 
the mode in which these people have been treated, and the fron- 
tier managed under Lord Charles Somerset’s administration than 
many transactions upon a larger scale. It is a lamentable proof, 
too, of the utter emptiness (not to say hypocrisy) of the philan- 
thropic professions w’hich the Cape Government is in the continual 
habit of relative to the native tribes. Let the reader 

mark the following sentences from the ‘ Instructions to the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Rrownlee,* the Government missionaries 
and agents in (’afferland : 

‘ Thore is, perhaps, no circumstance connected with the interests'' of his 
Majesty’s Government in this selilcmcnt, that his Excellency Cord Charles 
Henry Somerset feels more anxiously alive to, than the introduction of 
Chri.slianily among our unenlightened neighbours, and with it its invariable 
concomitant and greatest of temporal blessings, to a people, ‘ civilization.’ 

‘ His Excellency’s chief object, next to this of religious instruction, is, 
that you shoull coiistanlly impress upon the chiefs his friendly feelings in 
their regard ■, that you should explain to them his wish that the border now 
fixed for the two nations should not l)o violated by eitlier ; anr/, on his pari, 
he is prepared to punish any colonist who shall commit the most tripng 

The scltler, who had never befoie seen any wildCalTers, felt rather apprehen- 
sive of tin ir intentions, but he suppressed liis suspicions, deteimined not to be 
the agg•le^sor, an.l to lieat them m a fiiendly manner, unless he saw cause to 
act otherwise. One of (hem, who spoke Dutch, stated, that they were iiios- 
sengers «ent ou' by their chief, Makomo, to the Veld ('ornet, Steenkamp, on 
tlie.Tarka; and that they only reipiested a little food, and perroiiision to 
remain for the night. The settler, a liumano and worthy old man, gave lluio 
a sheep and an empty hut to sleep in ; and they soon kindled a fire, and sat 
down with the utmost good humour and confidence to diess tludr supper and 
smoko their pipes. hile they were thus employed, and quietly conversing 
with the Hottentot servants, a disbanded seijeant of the 72d regiment, but 
now a farmer in that vicinity, came to the place in great haste with his gun,— 
informed his neighbour that he had heard of the anival of the strangers, and 
having been engaged in several commandoes, and consciiucmtly well ac- 
quainted with th.' nature of the Citfers, ‘who,’ he sad, ‘ woiC just the 
same as wolves, and very treacherous and as this party could not possibly 
have come out but for some wicked purpose, and might very probably rob fli'^ 
kraal, and mur.ler all the family in the ii ght, he coolly proposed to the old 
settler, as the best plan to prevent this mischief, to surrround the hut witli 
their servants, while the Gaffers were busy with their supper, and shoot 
them all dead on the spot I 

The old Scotclirnan, however, who was not so ‘ experienced ’ as his mar- 
tial countryman, rejected this proposal with horror and indignation. The 
poor CatFers were [lermitted to eat and sleep in peace ; and next morning be- 
fore they departed cime and expressed their giateful acknowledgments to their 
host for the hospitable treatment they had received. They parted in kindness. 
The Gaffers proceeded on their journey, and returned by another way to their 
own eouiitry, without doing the slightest injury to any one whatever. Oiio 
individual of this party, (the man who spoke Dutch,) was the same person 
who afterwards delivered his chief’s message to Van der Nest, and was then 
shot by the boors, after escaping the projected treachery of the British ssr- 
jeant. 
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offence ayainst the Coffer people ; and that it is but just in return that the 
Caffer Chiefs should, on their parts, seek out and punish those who commit 
depredations and murders in our territory.’ 

‘ Nothing can be more clear than the immorality of the Caffer aggressions 
on the colony ; nothing more distinct than tlm peaceable and friendly views 
of the Colonial Government towards the Caffers.’ * 

Now, let the reader compare these fine professions with the 
facts I have already detailed, and those I have yet to add. Let him 
bear in mind, too, that the Commissioners of the Court of Justice, 
chiefly appointed to investigate and bring to trial all aggressions 
and malpractices towards the natives, visited the district where this 
murder was perpetrated, a few months afterwards, while it was 
yet the general topic of conversation, without taking tlic slightest 
notice of it. Had Van der Nest been a person ‘ obnoxious^ to the 
Governor, would his crime have been thus passed over?t 

The two following documents are subjoined, to show that the 
opinion r have expressed, in regard to this transaction, is neither 
singular nor unsupported : 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Browtdee, Government 
Missionary in Cafferland, dated July 30, 1825 : 

‘ From the statement of different Caffers, it appears that a Hottentot wo- 
man was sent direct to Makorno a short time before, requesting him to send 
out two*particular oxen, which were described, ami he was desired to send 
the oxen not by Fort Willshire, but direct to the Havian’s river. 

‘ Makorno says that he sent these two oxen, together with a slave woman, 
who had desertqd from the colony, under the charge of three Caffers. It is 
further affirmed, that they came to the place of Van der Nest and delivered the 
oxen and the woman over to the boors. They report that a number of boors 
were present, and some horses saddled before the house. The Caffers over- 
heard the boors questioning the woman ; and, from their manner, began to be 
apprehensive for their safety, particularly when the boors went into the house 
for their guns. At this moment the Caffers ran off, but were fired upon, and 


• ‘ State of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1822, by a Civil Servant.’ p. 223. 
t Take the following instance relative to a gentlemen who is not in the 
habit of lending his name to the gelling up or circula'ion of hypocritical ad- 
dresses. ‘ In the year 1817, Lieutenant Deveni-.h, of the Cape Corps, com- 
manded the post at De Biuin’s Drift. One evening, jnst before sunset, he 
observed several Caffers on the other side of the river, who were whistling 
and making signs to each other. The cattle belonging to the post had not 
come home, and Lieutenant Devenish called to the Caffers to go aw’ay. 
Finding that they took no notice of him, and considering it dangerous to have 
such neighbours at so late an hour, when the ca'tle were still very distant 
from the post ; he, therefore, sent a corporal, with a party of men, to drive 
them away. One of the-Caffers attempted to stab one of the Ci^e Regiment, 
and the latter, in self-defence, shot him. For this Lieutenant Devenish was 
placed under arrest, a junior officer was sent to take command of the post, 
and Lord Charles Somerset ultimately said, it was nothing but consideration 
for Lieutenant Devenish’s large family that preveDted him from having him 
brought to a court martial.’ 
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then pursued by two boors on horseback, who also fired upon and killed two 
of them, while the third made his escape into the forest. 

‘ The commando, which entered Caflferland a few days before this event, 
was undertaken on account of some calves that had either strayed or been 
stolen from the military post at the Kacha. There were no traces of the 
calves found or followed to any part of the Caffer territory. Yet on this oc- 
casion there were several hundreds of Caffer cattle seized and distributed 
among the boors by Captain Massey. 

■ ‘ The present arrangement between the Colonial Government and the 
Gaffers, is to trace all cattle, stolen from the colony, to some part of the 
Caffer territory, and to make the nearest kraal responsible for them ; and in 
case of their not delivering up the cattle, the patrole are to take an equal 
number from the kraal. 

‘ How far the above commando acted according to strict justice, or ac- 
cording to the frontier regulations, I leave to others to decide.’ 

The following letter is addressed to his Majesty's Commissioners 
of Inquiry, Cape Town, Bavian's River, 27th October 1825; 

‘ Gentlemen,— In reply to your letter of the 13th instant, I beg to state, 
that in the month of November last, being at the Kounap river with my neigh- 
bours, the boors Diedrik Muller and Zacharias De Beer, I met three Caffers, 
with a slave woman and two oxen, travelling towards the colony. They 
came forward to us of their own accord ; and while the boors were interro- 
gating the slave woman, I conversed a little with one of the Caffers, who 
spoke Dutch, and whom I knew to be a man I had seen a month or two 
before at Bavian’s River, on his way to Steenkamp’s, Veld Cornet of the Tarka. 

‘ They said that they were going to Cornelius Van der Nest, to deliver up 
the woman and oxen — that they were sent by Makomo to do so, and that 
they had taken the oxen (which belonged to the colony) from the Sckelm, 
who lived in the Bush, meaning, as I supposed, the Bushmen and vagabond 
Hottentots. They were leading the slave woman with a rope of mimosa bark 
tied round her neck, 

‘ They added, that they were afraid Van der Nest would not receive them 
in a friendly manner ; or, as they expressed it, that they would not get ‘ cm 
goed tvord ’ from him. 

‘ 1 replied, that as they were going out to return stolen property, and with 
ft peaceable intention, there could be no danger. 

‘ Neither I nor my companions had any suspicion, from all that passed, 
that they intended any harm, or came out with any other than a friendly pur- 
pose ; and we were all much surprised at hearing, on our return, that two of 
the Caffers had been shot at the Veld Cornet’s. — I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ George Rennie.’ 

I now proceed to conclude my Narrative of Frontier Aflfairs, and 
to detail the curious and complicated manoeuvres connected with the 
flagrant breach of the treaties with the Caffers, by Lord Charles 
Somerset, in distributing the Ceded Territory among their he- , 
reditary oppressors, the profligate and uncultivated bolder boors. 

Afer- 

[The great length of the article renders it necessary to delay the conclusion 
till next Number.-^DXTOR.] 
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A VISIT TO THE KING’S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 

BY AN AMATEUR. 

The motives by which the greater number of individuals are led 
to visit picture-galleries are, I dare say, exceedingly different. Some 
go to kill time, some in order to say they have been there, some to 
indulge their appetite for censure, others to gratify the cravings of 
curiosity, and some few, perhaps, to enlarge and correct their no- 
tions of art, and habituate themselves to judge accurately of its 
productions. For my own part, I go to feel myself in the presence 
of beauty. It is perhaps impossible for any man, inheriting a toler- 
able share of sensibility, to view with indifference the loveliness of 
external nature; the tranquil pastoral landscape, the retired valley, 
the winding river, the blue distant mountain, trees, cattle, cottages, 
and the lonely shepherd. On these the eye may long dwell with 
calm delight. Their aspect soothes the soul. This I allow. But, 
notwithstanding, the pictures I love are those which exhibit beauty 
and passion, the former agitated by the latter, or calmly reposing 
on itself, after having been moved, melted, subdued, and touched 
with pensive tenderness by love. For this reason, women please me 
more than girls. I like to read in the face that the heart has pal- 
pitated strongly. I like to see the traces of passion upon the features, 
like veins of lightning running through a cloud ; and to imagine that 
the cheeks and eyes I behold with so much intentness have been 
wet with delicious tears, such as often fill my own, when I gaze 
steadfastly on beauty. 

Something like this feeling is requisite, if we would speak with 
any degree of security, of the grace and beauty of form ; which one 
would judge, from many circumstances, escape altogether the eye of 
a great number of individuals who purchase or decide on the merits 
of pictures. As to the British public, its taste is os yet unformed. 
It may of course express a random opinion on whatever it sees, and 
sometimes be right, but it cannot judge. This any one, who frequents 
picture-galleries, and attends to what is before him and around him, 
may very soon discover, both from the words and looks of the spec- 
tators ; for most persons contrive to deliver their opinions loud 
enough to be heard, and those who do not, soon let you into the se- 
cret of their preferences by their countenance. 

It is no imputation, however, on the natural capacity of the pub- 
lic, that they sometimes admire ignorantly and blindly the most or- 
dinary productions of art, while the subliraest creations of genius 
move them but coldly ; the majority of minds com^to the task of 
judgment much too unprepared to decide correctly; they want 
knowledge, not understanding. It is nevertheless highly amusing 
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to hear the observations and expressions of glee which always fly 
round in audible whispers at public galleries. One perhaps ex- 
presses amazing satisfaction at the fidelity with which Mieris has 
painted a lap-dog, or Terhurgh a satin dress ; another is in raptures 
with a loaf of white sugar, a slice of cheese, or a red herring in a 
grocer’s shop ; the lumbering boot, or heavy red doublet of a Dutch 
cavalier delights a third. And so on. Seldom, or never have I 
heard on such occasions one fine remark on faithful delineations of 
passion — on softness— on sw'cetncss — on gracefulness — on beauty — 
on sublimity. 

The King’s collection, which formed the late exhibition in Pall 
Mall, is almost wholly Dutch or Flemish, (the distinction is hardly 
worth preserving.) In a certain sort of picture, those I mean which 
represent coarse boisterous miith, or the common occii))atioiis of 
life, it is exceedingly rich ; Teniers, or Ostade, or Jan Steen, meets 
you in every corner ; but it has not many master-pieces, and not a 
single painting of exquisite female beauty, I formerly attributed 
it to cant and affectation that the Dutch were esteenied incapable 
of embodying beauty, but I am now constrained, after careful inves- 
tigation, to admit the fact, in whatever way philosophers may ac- 
count for it. There seem to be some few cases which foim excep- 
tions ; as a very high degree of loveliness has sprung up beneath 
the touch of Vanderwerf, of Hubens, of Gerard Dow, (if the ‘ Sick 
Chamber’ be his,) and some others; but, perhaps, for I do not 
speak positively, there is not in all their works a female face and 
form which could, upon the whole, be pronounced beautiful. The 
‘ Judgment of Paris’ by Vanderwerf, at Dulwich, and the same 
artist’s ^ Lot and his Daughters’ in the King’s collection, are evi- 
dently attempts to pourtray the beau ideal of female beauty, and 
perhaps the most successful attempts ever made by any Dutchman. 
In the former, the three Goddesses, exhibiting their unveiled beauties 
to the Shepherd of Ida, are very fine forms in many respects, and 
retain a great portion of their mythological loveliness; but when 
the eye comes to measure their proportions, it finds their fair slen- 
der figures towering to so great a height, that it expects every mo- 
ment to witness one of Ovid’s metamorphoses rivalled, by the con- 
version of these tall goddesses into (’orintbian columns. Lot's 
daughters are very exquisite forms, but they have their faces thrown 
80 much into the shade by their postures, artfully contrived, I make 
no doubt, expressly for that purpose, that it is more than difficult 
to judge nicely of their features. One of them reclines quite naked 
by her father’s side, but a partial shadow falls upon her face and 
neck, and half veils her countenance. The other is stooping, and 
squeezing a bunch of grapes into a brazen platter, which the old 
man holds between both hands on his lap. Thus, though the finely 
turned limbs, glowing with the hue of life, and the lovely neck and 
hoeom, seemingly disturbed with agitated breathing, command the 
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admiration of the spectator, still the face, that region of all that is 
most beautiful in nature, lies half concealed, and barely allows us 
to discover the unspeakable wantonness that prompts them to their 
nefarious Rtratagein. The back-ground is occupied by what seems 
to be the rocky sides of a cavern, and various objects, among others, 
large clusters of grapes, are seen scattered around. Though the 
general conception, and the grouping of this painting be very admir- 
able, the old man himself is surely represented too far advanced in 
years, as is generally the case with Joseph in holy families ; a defect 
willingly allowed to creep into the piece for the sake of contrast. On 
the whole, however, this product ion of Vanderwerfs, though excellent 
in design, and highly admirable in execution, must he condemned as 
a subject untit for painting, unless we eojjcludo with Aristotle, that 
obscenity, detestable on all other occasions, is allowable in matters 
belonging to religion. 

I have no intention to make the pictures of this collection an 
excuse for theorizing on the Dutch school, which, were it perfectly 
within luy competence, I should avoid as a matter likely to interest 
but few. In speaking of a picture-gallery, the object should he to 
convey to those who fiavc not seen it an idea of the productions of 
art it contains, and, where these are too numerous to be enumerated 
completely, of the princi|)a} pieces. A descriptive catalogue of the 
104 paintings contained in the King’s collection, would occupy 
a moderate volume, though it is questionable whether they deserve 
to be described so minutely. My object, at present, is merely to 
give a slight sketch of two or three among tlie principal pictures, 
avoiding all technical terms, and that peculiar phraseology affected 
by connoisseurs, which, however exact, migiit not servo so well on 
the present occasion to explain my meaning. 

The first thing that alti.'ct'‘d my attention strongly was llem- 
hraiidt’s portrait of a Jewldi llahhi. It i.s an extraordinary pic- 
ture. The features are of the tiiie Kr.nditish cast, hut elevated into 
something like sublimity by the s(demn patriarchal touches of age, 
upon a face expressive of almost intimidating energy and defiance. 
There, in every -musele and feature, you discover the member of a 
disinherited nation. He seems to stand iu the frame, like au old 
lion at bay, setting at naught the baiting world and its leaders, and 
collecting all his magnanimity for a closing struggle. His eye 
flashes, and pierces the beholder, like the eye of authority. His 
nose has the eagle bend ; and his mouth contracted, and lips drawn 
inwards, indicate concentrated bitterness or cruel revenge. Yes, 
there is written on that time-stricken visage, an inscription more 
intelligible than language, recording the schemes of vengeance 
that had racked the bosom, burning at the dispersion, con- 
tumely, and scorn heaped by Christendom on his trampled race. 
On his chin a curling white beard, discovering in front the ruddy 
«hin, and evidently thinned by the depredations of time, hespeaki 
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an antiquity which carries us back to the beginnings of his nation, 
and the tents and wanderings of his father Abraham. Upon his 
countenance dwells the spirit of the East. His close flat velvet 
cap, something papal in shape, admirably crowns his upright col- 
lected figure. A rich dress and costly furs, cover his shoulders; 
on his breast, dimly glittering between the dark folds of his gar- 
ments, a girdle and golden clasp appear ; and, a little below, one 
of his hands is seen partly covered by his robe. Behind him, in the 
dark back-ground, runs a line, apparently of ancient battlements, 
scarcely discernible in the dull light of the Pall Mall Gallery; and 
on the right, far in the distance, towers arise, probably the towers 
of Zion, as we may imagine them to appear in a Jewish dream, 
dusky, gloomy, obscure. The colouring in all this part of the pic- 
ture is like twiliglit, courting yet defying examination, and opening 
a vast champaign of delusion to the eye ; for, as we gaze upon it, 
perceiving it peopled with indistinct forms, we are apt, in the 
warmth of imagination, to fancy that the whole history of his race 
is painted there, could we but dispel the over-canopying darkness, 
and wrest it from that tantalizing oblivion. 

The ‘ Adoration of the Magi,' another of Rembrandt's pictures, 
next invited my notice. I could perceive, however, that this was 
no favourite with the beautiful living eyes that glanced round the 
gallery. These were much more frequently fixed on a ‘ Party at 
Cards,' by Da Hooge, suspended not far off, or on a Dutch tete-a- 
tete, by Mieris, in which the lover is playfully pinching a lap-dog's 
ear. Yet this ‘ Adoration' is a noble picture, though the Virgin is 
not beautiful, nor tlie Child. In fact, the latter seems, in spite of 
iny veneration for Rembrandt, a little squalid old-looking urchin, 
])urloiiicd from some workhouse, or ruined at home by bad nursing. 
It is exceedingly ill-judged in painters to attempt expression in a 
face one day old ; for the absurdity cannot fail to offend all men of 
taste. These, however, arc almost the only defects in this picture, 
the remainder being a chaste and splendid creation of genius. The 
Virgin, seated on a low bench, covered by her drapery, presents her 
infant son to the view of the wise men. Of these, the most aged, 
bearing in his hands a costly present, kneels before the Child, and 
bends his forehead, after the Persian manner, to the ground. Two 
of the attendants kneel also. On the left of the Virgin, and near 
the shed in which Christ was born, and where Joseph is seen stand- 
ing in pale astonishment, another of the Magi, with a thin Oriental 
countenance, magnificent raiment, and royal turban, or tiara, glit- 
tering with gold and jewels, presents a portion of the gifts to some 
bystander, for Joseph cannot be supposed to have had any domestics 
or slaves. The third Magus stands in a wondering attitude, consi- 
derably further off, on the right hand, and by his side we discover 
a fat bloated personage, very much resembling the eunuch Bababa- 
louk in ‘ Vathek/ All the back-gromid is filled with fibres huddled 
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together in partial darkness, through which tho eye seems to 
pierce gradually, as it does through the^^loom of night, now disco- 
vering a broad Oriental parasol, now a turban, a wondering visage, 
or the curving neck and bare head of a camel. Beyond, utter dark- 
ness repels the sight. As to the light which streams down in one 
single cluster of rays upon the principal figures, and appears in 
such violent contrast with the thick night that hems it round, it 
seems to fall miraculously from some luminous cloud above ; there 
appears no other way of accounting for it. 

Rembrandt must necessarily be a favourite with all admirers of 
correct imitation of nature. His portraits are alive : and it would 
be a pardonable mistake if one were unconsciously to begin a con- 
versation with them in the hope of profiting by the sagacity and 
good humour which their looks indicate. This is peculiarly true of 
his own portrait, and that of a lady with a fan. But I willingly 
pass over these to come to something more extraordinary — ‘ Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene the invention and geneial design 
of which are exceedingly beautiful. Mary, we know, went to the 
sepulchre somewhat before day, and found it empty. Christ was 
risen, but two angels still lingered about the spot, who told her 
what had happened. Immediately after, however, as if she heard 
the footsteps of some one approaching, she turned round, and see- 
ing Christ at her side, mistook him for the gardener. At this 
point of time Rembrandt takes up the story. The sepulchre, a 
large sarcophagus of stone, lies on the brow of a hill looking towards 
the east, embowered in a sweet leafy nook ; the angels are sitting 
or reclining on it ; Mary herself, kneeling on the ground, with her 
box of frankincense before her, is just turned round ; Christ stands 
on her right hand, looking down kindly upon her ; at the foot of 
the little mount, enveloped in the shadow of lofty buildings, are 
two earthly lovers moving towards the city ; below, Jerusalem, with 
its multitude of towers and dwellings, lies stretched out : and in 
the distance, the blue mountains of Judea, bathed in the fresh 
warm light of morning, close the view. All this is more admirable 
than I can describe ; but in the details there is a good deal of mean- 
ness and absurdity. Rembrandt, although a man of genius, was 
strongly prejudiced against the study of the aiitique,’and of the 
great masters of Italy. He was certain that, in a peculiar way of 
his own, he should be able to acquire glory and immortality, and 
these, he thought, in whatever way they might be attached to his 
name, were enough. But in consequence of this perverse notion, 
whatever excellence he in other respects possessed, he never, during 
his life, was capable of delineating or conceiving beauty, or ever 
gained the knowledge necessary to preserve him from gross ana- 
chronisms in costume. In this picture, where, above all things, one 
would not wish to find anything ludicrous, Christ wears upon his 
head a large broad-brimmed hat, like I^ord Yarborough^s, a thing 
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which no old-clothcs mnn of Jerusalem had ever yet huddled under 
his arm. At his girdle, tcoja huge knife is suspended ; and in his 
right hand is a spade, ns it n?5 were actually about to turn up the 
earth for a bed of caulillowers. II is face, tbough fine, is perfectly 
European ; and Mary luMself is sordid-looking and ugly. As it 
rested, however, with the painter to bestow what foiinsand features 
he pleased upon the ])ersonnges of his piece, we may logically con- 
clude that, because these faces, in which undoubtedly Keiubrundt 
must have done his best, are not beautiful, nor anything approach- 
ing it, therefore he was incapable of beauty. 

There arc other pieces by this great master in the collection, ns 
the ‘ Portrait of the burgomaster Pancras and his Tjudy at her toi- 
lette,* and the ‘ Ship builder and his ^Vife but none that deserve 
to be particiilaily desciibed, though they were very fine t«) see. 
* The Family of W'lbeest/ by Clottzales, is a very excellent paint- 
ing. The groiipe consists of six figures, the two parents and their 
four children: they are nil in pleasing attitudes; the father stands, 
the mother is sitting, the children seem to be resting after violent 
play. Hap]»iiiess beams like sunsbine from all their faces. The 
features of the lady, not Ix'antiful, perhaps, but exceedingly inte- 
resting, bewitch you with their sweet ex])ression. You can gather 
from the softness and golden serenity dilliised over her countenance, 
that the contemplation of her lovely chihlreti has shed the oil of 
gladness over her heart, and generated a delight almost too big for 
her bosom, and bordering upon teais. Tlie fatlier, a tall martial 
figure, partly wrapped in a cloak, and having a sword by his side, 
seems likewise to he ‘ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,* 
as fathers who (urn nn eye on the future are apt to do. behind 
the groupcs a fantastic portico, and portions of a massive pile ap- 
pear ; blit on the right, stretching away to an intorminahle distance, 
is a landscape of exquisite loveliness, and a richly clouded sky, 
which communicate extraordinary interest to the piece. This 
part of the picture, indeed, is so chaste and tranquillizing, that, 
without in the least losing keeping with the modern figures, it 
carries back the fancy to the fabulous era of gold, which poets 
and painters have created to adorn the hack-ground of history. 
*riie Catalftgue neglects to inform us whether the (lonzales who 
painted these portraits was Don Pedro Ruiz, or Bartolomeo. The 
former, we are told, who was the pupil of Escalante and Carreiio, 
succeeded so admirably in imitating the. colouring of Titian and 
Paul Veronese, that his pieces were sometimes mistaken for the 
works of that school. He died in 1709. Bartolomeo was more 
ancient: he was a native of Valladolid, studied under Patricio 
Caxes, and died in 1611. 

Very different from any thing I have mentioned is * A ii’emale 
with a Candle/ by Schalken, which is a lovely little picture of its 
kind. The countenance of the girl, upon which the candle she 
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holds in her hand throws a strong and startling kind of light, is not 
perhaps strictly beautiful, but it is ojif \f those which find a ready 
entrance into the heart. She has j^fsTciesceiuled'a flight of stairs, 
which we discover in the partial gloom behind her, and is in the 
act of drawing aside a curtain with her right liaiid, the candle being 
in her left. Her attitude is admirably natural ; and on her face, 
and in her bright eyes, which absolutely sparkle with vivacity, we 
read that she is about to surprise an enamoured lover with his mis- 
tress, and is contriving some sportive thing to launch at them in 
exulting meirinient. From anotlicr picture in the collection, ‘ A 
Concert,’ we discover that this female was the painter’s own wife. 
Here she is young, sprightly, full of loveliness : in the Concert, 
time, to use Sliakspearc’s language, has evidently been ‘ digging 
trenches in her beauty’s field,’ though her graceful smile and her 
vivacity still remain, and the loves have not taken their flight from 
her lips of vermilion and her dimpled cheeks. Schalkcn, who 
studied under Van Hoog, and Gerard Dow, particularly excels in 
painting the effect of lamp or candle-light. He had a small dark 
closet in his workshop, where he placed his models, with a lamp or 
torch burning bpf(»ro them, and, from an openi/ig without, he exa- 
mined tlm etlects of the light upon their fealures and drapery. He 
painted portraits ; among others, that of William tfte Third of 
England, but he was driven from (his country by the jealousy of 
Sir Godfrey Kiiellcr. Schalkcn has another piece in this collection, 
entitled ‘ Lc Roi Detrousse,’ but the subject is too dirty to be 
handled. 

From the dilficiilty which painters experience in reaching ori- 
ginality in Scripture subjects, they often run into affectation and 
absurdity. They study ns much, apparently, to differ from each 
other, as they do to resemble nature, and perhaps more. Indeed, 
not one of them, so far as I remember, ever went into Palestine to 
study the features of the country or of the natives on the spot, or 
even pi ocured Jews to sit to them for Christ and his Apostles. Yet 
noble-featured handsome Jew uould make a bettor Christ by far 
than the beau ideal of any European whatever. In ‘ (dirist heal- 
ing the Sick,’ by Vandyke, (the picture which drew forth these 
remarks,) Jesus is as fair, ruddy, and feminine as a petit-maitre of 
the north of Europe ; and this is made more striking by being put 
in contrast with the tawny Apostle, with Italian features, who stands 
by his side. The sick man himself, who is represented baring his 
breast and shoulders before Christ, has exactly the countenance 
of an Irish labourer, and he is distinguished by that fawning ex- 
pression of face which such a person would put on in the presence of 
some kind physician. As to the face, whether masculine or feminine, 
which appears behind him, it looks for all the world like that of a 
witch, pining with malice, and amazed at the surprising benevolence 
which beams from the eye of Christ. Whoever would see the true 
Syrian countenance, as it now exists, and must always have been, 

• houlrl flirt Kntinunl finllpw nnd ^•^lnfpmnl«fp thp finp fifriirp 
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and face of Christ, as he is represented in that magnificent picture, 
the *■ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del Pioinbo. 

‘ The Marriage of St. Catherine,’ another of Vandyke’s pictures, 
is a singular mixture of faults and beauties. In this piece the 
Virgin has a very peculiar and majestic kind of beauty, a kind which 
I never before saw in any picture of her. She has the countenance 
of Diana, haughty dignity, approaching almost to scornfulness, and 
an eye quite unsubdued by maternal tenderness or solicitude. You 
can trace something of compassion in tlie look she bestows upon St. 
Catherine, and certainly the extraordinary silliness that appears in 
the gaping mouth and dull eye of the latter, is veiy well calculated 
to excite it. The Galilean goddess holds in her hand a nuptial 
garland, and the infant Christ himself, whom she holds carelessly 
on her lap, brandishes a wedding-ring ; but he keeps it quite out 
of the reach of his intended wife, as a play-thing he was loth to 
part with. lam not acquainted with the professional creed respect- 
ing Vandyke’s colouring, and so may give vent unawares to very 
heretical notions, but in my judgment it is very wretched in many 
parts of this picture. The Virgin, passing her left hand round the 
infant to hold him on her lap, brings it out under liis left arm, and 
squeezes up a portion of his plump breast into large ridges. This, 
well coloured^ W'ould not look amiss ; but here it appears nearly 
as unpleasant a sight as if it were a part of St. Bartholomew him- 
self, after he hud undergone the fate of Marsyas. The blood seems 
oozing and starting through the skin ; which is likewise the case 
with the infant’s feet. All this may, perhaps, appear very absurd 
to the admirers of Vandyke, who can probably demonstrate that 
every portion of the picture is exactly as it sho^ild be. I speak, 
however, merely as I felt. 

From Vandyke, I pass on to a greater painter, Rubens, whose 
portrait, from his own pencil, adorns this collection. There is every 
mark of genius on the face of Rubens : towering forehead, eagle 
eye, red curling lip, Grecian nose, admirable contour. His hair is 
here dashed thickly with grey, as are also his mustachios and his 
beard. His broad, low-crowned hat, velvet cloak, lace shirt-collar 
turned out over his shoulders, give his figure an air of magnificence 
answerable to our idea of the artist-ambassador. He is held to be 
unrivalled in his colouring. In landscape he may be, but not in 
portrait. At least he appears nearly as faulty, according to my 
judgment, in his representations of the hunrtan complexion, as of the 
human figure. His flesh is too pink-coloured, and is touched with 
a mealy hue, like the flowers of the auricula. This peculiarity is 
most striking in the portrait of his first wife, and of Mary de Medicis 
at Dulwich. Of his conception of form, we may judge from his 
Venus. Never was there a figure more utterly at variance with our 
notions of that immortal embodiment of loveliness, which shone 
like the morning star among the beauties of the mythology ; in the 
hands of Rubens she appears like a burgomaster’s wife intriguing 
with a serjeant of dragoons. In his own portrait the colouring is 
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nearly natural, though the florid pink he still visible. The glimpse 
of sky caught behind his back is good, and gives great freshness to 
the picture. 


WHY MOURNS THE LAND? 

Written to be sung at Madrid, 

Why mourns the land? what stroke of fato 
Has touch’d the people’s brow ? 

W hy do they eye the rugged shore 
W here ocean roars below ? 

Hope they beyond the wide, wide wavo 
To find some place of rest ? 

Hope they to flee where Power no more, 

Nor Law, may wring their breast ? 

Alas ! the poor, like Noah’s dove, 

Find still, where’er they (iy. 

There Is no resting-place for them, 

No pause of misery ! 

They see the gilded domes of slate 
Insult their wietchedness ; 

They see the noble and the priest 
Fattened from their distress ; 

They read, if read they can, each day 
Of princely routs and feasts ; 

And then of men, like Habel’s king, 

Forced out to graze with beasts ! 

They hear of .science, knowle dge, art, 

Of happy golden years ; — 

They feel tlx* iron in their soul — 

They feel their scorching tears. 

They hear a heartless scribbling crew 
Boast of our happy land— 

They quit, howe’er, these realms of bliss 
For any savage strand. 

And are the people few or weak, 

That thus they groan and bear? 

Has heaven wrote “ Slave” upon their brow, 
And dash’d their souls with fear ? 

Is man so tame a beast as this ? 

Has he nor fangs nor claws ? 

That thus he grovels in the dust, 

Enchain’d by cob-web laws ? 

Allow that foreign bands surround— 

The Gaul hath been subdued ; 

And Freedom’s path, though rough aid red. 
Was once by Spain pursued. 

Then up ! for Freedom once again, 

Our mountain bands be brave I 

’Twere better far, than wither thui, 

To fill a glorious grave. 

January U, 1927- 
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PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR — CAMPAIGN OF 1824 , 1826 -«- 
^JHITTAOONG AND ARRACAN. 

Third Article^ 

In two precedina: Numbers of this Journal, (No. 26, p. 241, 
and No. 27, p. 500,) we liave pfiven at some length a detailed 
Narrative of the Operations of the Burmese war, includinpf the 
Expedition to llanj^oou, the Invasion of Assam, the Proceedings 
in' S^'lliet and Cachar, and the Operations on the Chittagong" 
Frontier. 

On this frontier the Narrative closed with the retreat of 
the Burmese across the Naaf, in the end of July 1824. (See 
Vol. 8, p. 252.) With the Indian army, the unmolested de- 
parture of the assiilanis from the British soil was a subject 
of deep regret ; such feelings of esprit de corps arc cre- 
ditable to a military body ; for were an army to view with 
iudilTerence the escape of an enemy who had inflicted so se- 
vere a loss as that sustaine<l by Captain Noton's detachment, 
little of energy or right feeling could be anticipated from it when 
called into action. The Bengal army felt, as became soldiers, 
for the slaughter of their comrades ; and without scrutinizing 
into the causes of (hat disaster, were impatient to revenge their 
fall, and to remove the stigma cast on their reputation by the 
Bunnah triumph at Rarnoo. While the negligence of Govern- 
ment in leaving the Chittagong frontier between March and 
June with a force inadecjuate to protect it, or to punish aggres- 
sion, merits the severest rs probation; the commencement of 
the rains, and the resolve to prosecute the war in Arracan on 
the return of a more favourable season, affixes a stamp of dis- 
cretion on the hesitation it manifested against a premature dis- 
play of its resources ; nor was a due regard for the health of 
the troops a less powerful motive to deter from operations against 
the Burmese stockaded in the marshes near Rarnoo and Rutna- 
palung.* Indeed, their first body re-crossed the Naaf on the 

• Mr. Robertson, the politic-il agent, was anxious that the Burmese at 
Rarnoo and Rutnapalung should be attacked, and had exerted himself in col- 
lecting transport for a foice to be so employed. The intelligence department 
at Chittagong had, however, been pre\iously so defective, that Government 
might well pause before it adopted a course recommended by the resident 
civil and political authoiity. In this instance, however, an intelligent offi- 
cer, Ma^jor G. P. Baker, who went on a mission to Chit agong, concurred in 
the practicability of the project to attack the Burmese, and intercept their 
retreat across the Naaf. 

These facts are stated, though we maintain that the course pursued was 
most judicious, an opinion unshaken by our admission, that in June the force 
at Chittagong was fully adequate to effect the measure advocated by Mr. Ro- 
bertson and Major Baker. From the early indications of retreat shown by 
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10th of June, when our reinforcements had not reached Chitta- 
g-on^ ; but before the complete evacuation of the stockades at 
those places on the 27th July, disease had thinned the ranks of 
the enemy, and subsequent sickness, while 'cantoned near the * 
city of Arracan, totally disqualified the llurmese army in that 
province for eficcttial resistance to an invading* force. 

On the 8th of July, Brevet-Colonel William Morrison, ofhis 
Maj sty’s 44th Foot, was selected, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General, to command the force organizing at Chittagong, under 
the denomination of the South-Eastern Division of the Army, for 
the invasion of the Burmese empire cia Arracan. Colonel Morri- 
son had acquired reputation in the conduct of a small force in 
Canada during the last American war ; was highly esteemed in 
the regiment he commanded ; and in youth, if not in personal 
activity, surpassed, we believe, every officer of his rank in India, of 
either his Majesty’s or the Honourable Co?npany’s services. To 
counterbalance these advantages. Colonel Morrison was, from 
his very recent arrival in India, necessarily unacquainted with 
the language, the habits, and the cbaracicr of the great portion 
of the troops under his command, and equally so with the pecu- 
liarities, which, from seasons and climate, are inseparable to war- 
fare in the East. We shall endeavour to do ample justice to 
the merits of this commander, in the conduct of the campaign ; 
thou ’h we may not lose sight of these palpable disqualifications 
which environ with didicultics an officer new to the climate, the 
soldiers, and the re ourccs of the country in which he is em- 
ployed, These are such drawbacks in the estimate of an officer’s 
qualifications for command, that they may be allowed to pal- 
liate errors ^ arising from them, while they augment the respon- 


the Burmese, it is more than probable they would hive slipped out of the toils, 
and the exposure of the tioops would have heen so piejudicial, that even suc- 
cess could not warrant a movement after the rains liud once inundated the 
country. 

* Their existence, as regards Brigadier-deneral Morrison, were obvious at 
the very commencement ot his career. From the sudden call for n largo force 
on the Chittagong frontier, the cor(»s were ill provided with shelter against 
the rains ; the fare of the country, too, was unfavourable to the compact can- 
tonment of a large force ; broken and detached hillocks and ridges intersect 
low grounds ; the eminences are generallv too abrupt, and their surfaces too 
small to afford sites for lines. The corps were, therefore, scattered over such 
declivities or low grounds as were most faVo 'rable, on a range of uprvardt 
of Jive miles extent. Under such circumstances, an ofT.ccr of any experience 
would avoid all unnecessary exposure of his troops during the heavy rains 
and fogs which follow at the close of the season. Brigadier-General Mor- 
rison adopted an opposite course, and introduced, into practice at Chittagong 
a System of daily grand guard mountings, with picquets and patroles, besides 
frequent parades and inspections, — all essential and highly beneficial in proper 
place and season. But the rigid mode in which these formalities were prac- 
tised at Chittagong, neither a fit place for aping Horse-Guard shows, nor the 
details of a beleaguered camp, led to the most fatal consequences. Before the 
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sibility of the authority in whom the selection to command is 
vested. 

The g’eneral and personal staff attached to Brigadier-General 
' Morrison's army Consisted of one Deputy- Assistant Adjutant- 
General, (Lieutenant and Adjutant Scott, his Majesty’s 44th 
Foot,) one Aid-de-Camp, (Lieutenant Hawkins, his Majesty’s 
14th Foot,) one Military Secretary, (Lieutenant J.F.Bellew, 62d 
regiment Native Infantry,) one Field-Engineer, (Lieutenant 
Thompson,) one Deputy- Assistant Quarter- Master General, 
(Capt. Drummond,) one Assistant and one Sub-Assistant Com- 
missary-General, (from the general staff in Bengal,) one Deputy 
Paymaster, and one Superintending Surgeon. Captain Schalch, 
with official rank of Major, (a novel and most unjustifiable piece 
of favouritism on the part of Sir Edward Paget, though exercised 
on a deserving officer,) had several surveyors under him in the 
Extra Pioneer or Pontoon corps. Some additions and changes 
in the staff took place during tne campaign, but the above detail 
was it§ original extent. 

1824, T'fov. 1. — A military road from Chittagong to the Naaf, 
was begun and actively prosecuted by adetachment of the regular 
Pioneer regiment under Captain \ViIkic, with the aid ot such 
of Major Schalch’s Extra I’ioncer and Pontoon corps as were 
then raised. This corps was directed to be formed by the orders 
of Government of tlie 10th Sept. 1B24 ; and as several officers 
of the survey department were attached to it, theif duties were 
assimilated both to the survey and Quarter-Master General’s 
departments ; but Major Schalch was specially placed under 


period for opening the campaign arrived, several of the Native regiments 
(27th, 80th, and 45th) weie reduced, by <leath and disease, to skeletons, and 
were, in consequence, ultimati ly withdrawn from the ainiy. However much 
the effectives of a corps might be reduced by sick in hospital, the full quota 
originally assigned for guards, picquets, and patroles, was exacted, and it 
not unfrcquently happened that there was barely a relief for the wet, shivering, 
and aguish wretches who came off duty. 'J’he European force at Chittagong 
was fortunately small, and well housed. By the custom in India, this class 
of our soldiery take little duty beyond their own lines, so that the fatal effects 
of Brigadier-General Morrison’s inexperience fell alone on the Native array. 
Had not a perseverance in the practice of those trifles, which constitute “ the 
pride and pomp of glorious war,” aggravated, if they did not lead to more 
fatal consequences in Arracan, ininuti© of this kind would be unworthy of 
notice; but in a country where great evils spring from trifling causes, it cannot 
be waste of time to set up landmarks for future guidance. 

One of the regiments noted above, having 600 men in hospital, the circum- 
stance was brought to the particular notice of the Commander-in-Chief, who, 
in his wisdom, issued a regrimand to its European officers for not keeping up 
the spirits of their men ; ■i^ether this adverted to cause or effect, it argued as 
little thought for, as knowledge of, the Native soldier. We presume it was 
at least expected that these poor Hindoos and Musulmans, wit^ sweet words, 
would take a portion of comforting caudle and panada from the hands of their 
Christian officers. 
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Brigudier-General Morrison, and independent of either of those 
branches of the General Staff.* 

The Commissariat Department had not matured arrangements 
for the carriage and supplies of the army until late in January 
1825 ; the delay, therefore, in the march of the Native corps des- 
tined to complete the army, occasioned by the mutiny at Bar- 
rackpoor, was of no account, however unhappy the effect of such 
event on the morals of the Native soldier, and on the European 
also ; for when the latter -was arrayed against the former, the 
cordiality and esteem which had till then prevailed between 
them were destroyed. 

The pontoons, which were of a very elaborate structure, did 
not leave Calcutta until late in January ; they were intended 
to be equally adapted for land transport, and for conversion 
into boats or punts where pontoons were inapplicable. Much 
ingenuity and research had been displaycul by Major Schalch in 
the construction of them ; but as this olficer wanted that portioit 
of the knowledge of his art which can only be acquired by prac- 
tical experience, the plan was altogether defective, agd an ap- 
paratus was produced, that trenched too largely on the stock of 
draught cattle with the army, which, when set in motion, could 
not keep pace with the troops, so that, as a pontoon train, it 
was never brought into use.t When the troops crossed the 
Meyhoo, the pontoons were in the rear ; and though they did, 
we believe, jjjeach the north bank of this estuary, the tardy 
movements of the army had so outstripped the still more tortoise- 
like motions of the pontoon train, that it was left on the Meyhoo 
unnoticed, if not forgotten. ^ 


* The precedent is one of the worst tendency with regard to the army in 
general, and as affecting the chiefs of two most imimrtant branches of the 
staff, the Quarter-Master and Surveyor-denerals. Tlie independence of- 
Major Schalch’s corps was a measure to be acquiesced in by none who were 
alive to their own reputation, or unwilling to register inability to preside over 
departments at the head of which they were placed. 

+ Sir Edward P^get had an inspection or review of the pontoons before they 
left Calcutta, and highly approved of their fitrtess for the intended service, — 
thus sanctioning the enormous dutlay of nearly 30,000 rupees for a dozen or 
two of machines too heavy to be transported by land : pretty play-things 
enough for an exhibition on our Calcutta Serpentine, but totally unfit to com- 
bat the waves and currents of an Arracan estuary. 

X Great would be the edidcation were some Gazetteer to rise up and com- 
pose a history of inventions, or rather, their practical anplication, in India, 
that land of wasteful economy. We might, after such an exposure, hope 
to see thfl^ Indian army supplied with all those collateral arpis and equipments 
vrhlch experience has introduced and perfected in Etrope. The fate of Major 
Schalch’s pontoon train will generally follow all attempts at improvement 
introduced on the tpur of the occasion ; and it may bo feared that this lesson, 
instead of leading to the gradual organization of a small and efficient pontoon 
corps, may operate to deprive the army for ever of so essential an auxlliarj', It 
required all the private in^uence ofMajor Schalch to introduce the experiment ; 

OHmtal Herald, Vol. 12. S 
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The force placed under Brigadier-General Morrison was com- 
posed as follows, viz : — Brigadier-General Macbean, his Ma- 
jesty’s 54th Foot, second in command. 

Camlry. — 2d* or Gardner’s Irregular Horse, Lieulenaut- 
Colonel Gardner commanding. 

Artillery ‘ — From Bengal, 2 companies European, and 2 Na- 
tive ; Madras, a detachment of nearly one company of Euro- 
peans, under Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay. 

The train consisted of two 24-pounders iron carronades ; four 
l2-pounders brass ; sixteen 6-pounders brass ; ten 5j-inch 
howitzers ; two 8-inch mortars ; four 6J-inch mortars, 

Pioneers. — Four companies, each nominally 140 men strong, 
under Captain Wilkie ; 3 companies extra, or Pontooneers, under 
Major Schalch. 

Infantry. — 1st Brigade, his Majesty’s 44th Foot, 26th and 
49th regiments Bengal Native Infantry, under Brigadier Wil- 
liam Richards, Honourable Company’s service. 2d Brigade, 
his Majesty’s 54th Foot, 42d and 62d regiments Bengal Native 
Infantry, under Brigadier-Colonel Grant, his Majesty’s service. 
5th Brigade, lOth and 16th regiments Madras Native Infantry, 
under Brigadier Fair, Honourable Company’s service. 1st and 
2d battalions of Bengal Light Infantry, and the Mug Levy, not 
brigaded ; 40th regiment Bengal Native Infantry in occupation 
of Chediiba and Raniree. 

Reserce^ stationed at Chittagong, under Brigadier-General 
M’Kellar of his Majesty’s 1st Foot ; 27th and 30th regiments 


end the benefit of his labour M'ill be lo^t fioiu a f.iilure lluit inighl have been 
axpectod under the circuinslanees in whicli the attempt was made. Another 
little trick of wasteful economy lumped on the experiment of the pontoon train. 
The late Adjulant-Goneral of the Bengal army, whose scientific attainments 
were at least on a par with his other qualifications for office, had an instinctive 
horror of all innovations ; during the reign of Lord Hastings, whose expansive 
mind could extract grain from the chair in which his Adjutant-General lost 
himself, many innovations were introduced; amongst the numlier, a corps of 
Sappers and Miners was organized ; and the Court of Directors sent to India 
a small body of excellently trained Europeans to form a nucleus to this im- 
portant establishment. The Adjutant-General, it would seem, could ill brook 
such an encroachment on the unchangeable institutions of the Indian army ; 
'»and as Lord Hastings was gone, before the birth of a Pontoon Train, the event 
furnished an excellent occasion for breaking up the Sapper staff, by drafting 
the Europeans, who had been schooled under Colonel Pasley in one line of 
their profession, into another totally foreign to their habits ! Off they were 
moved to the Naaf ; and when the Pontoon Train failed, these hateful germs 
of science were equally neglected and forgotten. When Sappers, in Decem- 
ber 1825, became a desideratum, these men had hardly been restored to their 
proper station in the west of India ; but they had, by their judicious disposal, 
been untaught, and Bhurtpoor became a school, instead of a display of their 
proficiency. These men, however, achieved wonders, andproyed by the result 
now long well-trained soldiers can resist the rust of inactivity and defy 
neglect. 
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Bengal Native Infantry, Ist and 2d battalion of Bengal Grena- 
diers, and one Provincial battalion. 

From the above detail, the effective force for service inArracan, 
exclusive of the Reserve, cannot be estimated at lower than 
12,000 men, all arms included. The Reserve, with the depots at 
Chittagong, might amount to 4,000 men, but as two of the 
regiments, the ‘27th and 30th Native Infantry, were greatly 
reduced by sickness, its effectual strength might not, when Ge- 
neral Morrison took the field, exceed one half that number. 

To this formidable array of land forces, a very extensive naval 
co-operation, under the direction of Commodore Hayes of the 
Honourable Company’s Bombay Marine, was organized ; the 
exact strength of this armament we have not the means of detail- 
ing, but it included several of the finest Bombay cruizers,'^rmed 
surveying and pilot vessels, a number of transport ships, and a 
gun-boat flotilla of such extent as to be formed into five divisions. 
We have already adverted to the origin of the gun-boat flotilla 
as an inapplicable and wasteful project, when directed against 
a statc'utterly destitute of a marine ; for surely the war-boats 
in Pegu, Ava, and Arracan, will not be allowed this dignity. 

The Government, finding it difficult to prosecute the war with 
such talents at its command as Messrs. S win ton and Co. af- 
forded, embraced the alternative of looking to the General for a 
suitable substitute. Never was choice more unhappy ; for, how- 
ever amiable Sir Edward Paget might be in private life, innate 
indolence, combined with a dogged obstinacy of disposition, un- 
fitted him fora judicious exercise of the intellect he possessed. 
Apparently incapable of mental exertion, even the dispatch of 
current details was an overwhelming occupation, from which 
he was said to turn with disgust. Such a character would natu- 
rally fall into the hands of men of an equally elevated class , 
and, in confirmation of the old adage, that ‘ wise ministers denote 
wise princes,’ Sir Edward Paget’s cabinet consisted of Commo- 
dore Hayes, Sir S. F. Whittingham, arni Colonel Stevenson. 
They may all be very honourable and well intentioned men ; in- 
deed, we can vouch tfiis from our knowledge of Commodore Hayes 
and Colonel Stevenson ; with the Knight we are not acquainted, 
though the public voice attributed no small share of the calami- '* 
ties that occurred during the whole of this war to his pernicious 
counsels and influence with Sir Edward Paget. In this divan, 
each individual counselled according to his particular bias. The 
Knight, who had written a treatise on the movements of cavalry, 
was all for horse ; and that the ‘ ne sutor ultra crepidam’ mignt 
be equally maintained, the honest Commodore saw safety and 
success in a marine : but, revemns a nous moutons. 

Jan. 7, 1825. — The whole of the troops forming the south-east 
division of the army, having cither reached or drawn near to 
S 2 
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Chitta^on^, his Majesty’s 44th, and 62d regiment Native 
Infantry, marched for Coxe’s Bazar, the first point of reiidez- 

TOUS. 

10th. — General Morrison, with two companies 4‘2d Native In- 
fantry, moved with the head-quarters. 

13th.— His Majesty's 54tli, lOlli and 16th regiments Madras 
Native Infantry, embarked for Coxe's Bazar; ‘26th Native In- 
fantry marched. 

14th.— The renminder of the force, including the 2d Light 
Infantry, marched from Chittagong. Coxe’s Bazar lies 100 
miles south from Chittagong, and 40 miles from Teak 
Naaf or Mongdoo. January clos(‘d in uniting the army and 
its depots at this point, and maturing arrangements for crossing 
to the South bank of the river Naaf. In the latter operation, 
the transports and vessels under Commodore Hayes were of 
essential service ; indeed, the line of advance along the sea-shore 
was greatly influenced by the command the army had of sea 
transport.* litter ignorance of the nature and direction of the 
roads through Arracan must have prechided General Morrison 
from adopting the short line of o))erations by a more easterly 
or inland route, if he had not been more effectually deterred 
from the state of his commissariat equipments, which barely 
afforded land carriage for the camp equipage and stores of the 
army, with supplies ccpial to seven days’ consumption. The sea 
therefore; presented the only medium to obviate this gross de- 
fect ; but the difficulty of an advance along the windings of the 
coast may be imagined, through an uncultivated country, backed 
at no great distance by high ridges of hills, pouring their tri- 
butary streams into the ocean at every step of the route. Under 
such circumstances, the skill and conduct of a commander must 
not be estimated by the distance traversed, but by the measures 
resorted to in the removal of obstacles that impede his progress. 
When judged by this rule. General Morrison will merit the 
praise of having used to the best advantage the means placed at 
his disposal. 

^Feb. 7. — A detachment took possession of Mongdoo on the 
1st, without the appearance of an enemy, and the army crossed 
the Naaf during the first half of the month ; once established in 


* After the army had been some weeks in possession of the capital, the 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General ascertained that the Burmese com- 
municated with their frontier station of Mongdoo on the Naaf by a direct route 
across the hills. The road (called excellent by comparison with that taken by 
the army) wa.s traced from Arracan to Mongdoo ; though then much overgrown 
by brushwood from disuse, and in some of the passes steep and rugged, tho 
route was one of military communication which reduced the distance one half, 
while it avoided all the watercourses and inlets which obstruct the march by 
the sea-shore. 
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Arracan, the labour of opeuing* roads was vigorously prosecuted, 
and by the 20th of the month carried near the bank of the Mey- 
hoo, a distance of fifty-one miles. 

22d. — The advance, consisting of his Majesty’s 44th, and 16th 
Madras Native Infantry, and 2d llengal Light Infantry, en- 
camped on the north bank of the Me^hoo, having made five 
marches from Mongdoo ; Mug boats, with the commissariat sup- 
plies, entered that inlet on the 26th and 27th of the month. 
While the army was patiemtiy threading its way towards the 
Meyhoo, Commodore Hayes proceeded into the Arracaii river, 
and sailed up the Ooreatnng or southern branch of the estuary, 
which leads to the capital, and is divided from the Meyhoo by 
several islands, Avith tide chanmds between them, similar to the 
lower sunderbunds in Bengal. On the day the advance encamped 
on the Meyhoo, the Commodore, with the Besc(/rch awl Vestal 
erni/ers, gun-boats, &,e, ike., Iiaving one company of European 
infantr y on board, stood up the Ooreatnng, although his presence 
was urgently roipiired on the Meyhoo. 

23d. — Having gained the narrow channel formed by the Kal- 
labung and Changkrain islands. Commodore Hayes resolved to 
commence hostilities by an attack on the enemy’s stockades at 
Chamballa, influenced by a report that certain discontented 
chiefs, with their followers, desirous of Joining the British, were 
placed under restraint at or near Chamballa. Had the Com- 
modore not assigned this as his reason, it would have looked like 
the sneer of enmity ; for, independent of the obvious imprudence 
of opening the campaign with no other support from the army 
than one company of infantry, it would not fail to strike a 
person of the most ordinary capacity, that when disaffected 
chiefs are placed under surveillance, an outwork, which was the 
key to an extensive line of defence, was the last station in which 
they would be placed. Such were not Commodore Hayes’s con- 
clusions, and he therefore proceeded to stake the sahdy of his 
squadron and the credit of the British arms by an ill-timed attack 
on Chamballa. As the foremost vessels approached the stock- 
ades, a fire was opened, in the face of which, the 7^escarc/i, bear- 
ing the Commodore’s flag,andcarrying the heaviest battery* was 
gallantly laid within pistol-shot of Chamballa: the nature and 
extent of the enemy’s works was only now discovered by the fire 
opened from them. The Hescarch was naked and exposed on 
every quarter ; the cannonade was, however, persevered in for 
two iionrs without making the slightest impression, when the 
ebb-tide forced a retreat, which wa.s effected with much diffi- 
culty ; several vessels grounded, including the Research^ As- 
scergurh, Asia Felix, and Isabella. An enemy of any enter- 
prize might have destroyed these vessels before they floated with 
the return of the flood ; the Burmese, however, content with 
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foiling the attack on their stockades, made no effort to render 
the defeat more signal. 

It were waste of time to expatiate on the folly which could 
prompt an attack on Chamballa, the strongest point of the lines 
that defended Arracan, and only ten miles from that city. 
Whatever resources in men and material the enemy possessed 
could reinforce the point attacked, while the army was nearly 
thirty miles distant, precluded from a nearer approach without 
the aid of naval co-operation. Injurious as were the effects of 
Commodore Hayes’s rashness, the waste of life,* credit, and time, 
were not the only evils springing from the affair of Chamballa. 
General Morrison, it is believed, felt keenly the blunder com- 
mitted, and remonstrated with the Commodore, who, in reply, is 


* Officers killed, Major Scluiloh, Mr. Rogers, 2d officer of the Re- 
search, throe privates of his Majesly’.s 64th regiment; wounded, thirty-two. 
Captain J. A. Schalch was iimrtally wounded towards the close of the cannon- 
ade, and expired on the ‘i6th. In him the seivice lost one of its brightest or- 
naments, worthy of association with the Lawlers and Davises of the Indian 
army. Captain Schalch had proceeded in the Research, from sickness, and 
was rapidly iccoveritig when hi.s career was terminated at Chamballa. A 
passing tribute to the memory of this highly-gifted and protnising officer, 
may at least be pardoned, though springing from feelings of personal regard. 
When Captain Sclialeh entered the aimy as a (’adet of infantry in 1809, he pos- 
sessed no attainments to rai.so him abo\e his compeers ; accident placed him 
at an outstation with Colonel Charles rrawford, (late Surveyer-Ceneral,) and 
Captain George Everest (late Trigonometrical Sui vey»)r of India). Colonel 
Crawford directed young Schalch’s pursuits to surveying ; a bent once given, 
his active and intelligent mind, by application to mathematical studies, aimed 
at the highest branches of the art. Assisted by (’aptain Everest, (one of the first 
mathematicians in India,) and encouraged by (’olonel Oawford, in the rjuiet 
retreat of Etawah, Captain Schalch laid a solid foundation for his future ad- 
vancement, After employment in various survejs. Captain Schalch became 
Surveyor to the Lottery Committee, a board for the improvement of Calcutta. 
While engaged in this capacity, the navigation which so imperfectly connects 
the capital with the northern and eastern provinces, excited Captain Schalch’s 
attention ; vWious projects for its improvement terminated in his appointment 
as Superintendent of canals and bridges. The breaking out of the Burmese 
war closed the treasury to all issues for peaceful purposes, and Captain Schalch’s 
services were first directed to the construction of lines for the defence of Chit- 
tagong, and subsequently to the organization of a corps of Pioneers and Pon- 
tooneors. On these novel pursuits Captain Schalch entered with all the ardour 
that marked his character ; unac(iuainted with the practical application of pon- 
toons, and with all the details of actual warfare, he sought, in the resources of 
his own mind, and in treatises within reach, for information to guide his 
labours : experience alone was wanting, but this he was in the high road to 
attain, and all who are acquainted with the devotion, ardour, and intense appli- 
cation of this highly-gifted officer, doubt not that, as a field engineer, or 
Quarter-Master-General, Captain Schalch would have attained the elevated 
rank previously acquired as a civil engineer, and in some of the most scientific 
branches of the military profession. With such qualifications and indication 
of far higher attainments, fell ingloriously, at the age of thirty-two years, 
Captain J. A. Schalch, 29th regiment Native Infantry. While the public may 
lament the loss of useful talent, there are others who feel most poignantly 
that in the grave of John Schalch is laid the warm-hearted friend and the 
kindest of relatives. 
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stated to hare supported his independence by denying the rig^ht 
of the General to interfere with his arrangement, and refusing 
to report his operations to the military authority ; the case was, 
it is understood, referred to Government; but Commodore Hayes 
is supposed to have discovered his error, and changed his tone 
towards General Morrison before a decision could be received. 

Immediately after the repulse at Chamballa, the greater 
portion of the flotilla proceeded to Meyhoo, leaving the heavy 
squadron in the Ooreatung estuary, where it was judiciously 
employed in keeping open the communication with the sea, and 
in driving the enemy from isolated stockades, which obstructed 
a free entrance. 

Feb. 26th. — Brigadier General Maebean, with his Majesty’s 
54th, and part of the 5th Brigade, under Biigadier Fair, were 
crossed over the Meyhoo to the south bank of the Ooreatung, 
where an encampment was cstablislied ; the naval force co- 
operating for its defence. 

March 3d. — The Artillery, his Majesty’s 44th, and a wing 
of the 2d Light Infantry, joined General Maebean. 

4th. — General Morrison, with the head-quarters, joined the 
advance, and fixed his principal camp at Keykraindong, while 
another, with the artillery, was established on the nearest point 
of the island of Changkrain. 

6th. — Brigadier W. Richards, with the rear division, reached 
the Meyhoo; the 1st Light Infantry battalion, which had left 
Chittagong on the 1st inst., being the only corps to come up. 

7th. — The 42d Native Infantry, a wing of the 2d Light Infan- 
try, and part of the 16th Madras Native Infantry, crossed from 
the Meyhoo to Keykraindong ; a part of the cavalry ferried to 
Oondaing, a point of the nearest island, whence they marched 
to the Ooreatung river. , | 

17th. — Great exertions completed the transport of the army, 
including its draught cattle, from the camp at xMeyhoo Moo 
to Keykraindong. Much heavy baggage was left on the Mey- 
hoo, protected by a force formed of a company drawn from each 
corps. The operation of crossing an army over two estu- 
aries, and an intermediate sunderbund passage of fifteen miles, 
between islands, forming altogether a navigation of three tides, 
was an arduous undertaking, in which the naval armament dis- 
played the greatest zeal and activity. The gun-boats here 
Decame very useful, and would have been still more so, had 
their equipment been solely directed to transport, instead of 
incumbering them with ordnance that was never required. 

2l8t.— A reconnoissance, conducted by Lieutenant Thompson, 
the field-engineer, was pushed forward about seven miles to the 
village of Pahdoo, at the foot of a pass leading through a ridgo 
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of hills of the same name. For the first time, the enemy ex- 
ehanged shot with our troops, opening a desultory fire when 
favoured by jungle or heights ; but the party of two hundred 
men, including thirty Europeans, returned without loss. 

24th. — Arrangements for an advance on Arracan being ma- 
tured, General Morrison, with the 2d Brigade, took up a posi- 
tion at Cluibatubeong, within tvvo miles of the enemy’s advanced 
force, which occupied the Pahdoo hills. Brigadier General Mac- 
bean, with the 5th Brigade, was to move from Keykraindong as 
soon as the Commissariat could supply cattle ; that camp would 
then be left under a field-onicer, with one company from each 
corps, and a rissala oi' cavalry. Thus far the Burmese had made 
no efforts to impede General Morrison’s movements, — a want of 
energy and foresight that can only be accounted for by the 
uncertainty of the point on which the gathering storm would 
burst. Vvhile actively removing the scene of operations to 
the southern bank of the Oorcatiing estuary, a strong force 
was retained on the Meylioo, and the s(piadron continued to 
threaten the intermediati' works at Chamballa ; so that a more 
enlightened enemy might huAe been bewdldered ; it must, how- 
ever, be confesseil, that t!ie Burmese in Arracan never sup- 
ported their reputation, or emulated their countrymen engaged 
in Pegu. Genc'ral Morrison’s judicious arrangements and 
caution left little to chance ; the ultimate approach to the ca- 
pital from the south-west, by an army invading from the 
north, turned the strong lines of defence which had been pre- 
pared to cover the city on the north and west, the expected 
points of attack. 

25th. — Bridges of boats, &c. were thrown over the Chabuttu 
and Wabrang rivers. The flotilla under Commodore Hayes was 
disposed to favour the projected advance ; one division occupied 
the Chamballa reach to the north-east, and strengthened the 
jjosts on Changkrain Island ; a second division lay to the south 
of that island, supporting the camp at Keykraindong ; a third 
division was to advance in communication with the left column 
of attack, and tfle reserve of two divisions of the gun-boat flotilla, 
with the vessels laden with stores, commissariat supplies, &c., 
was to follow and join the army as near the capital as prac- 
ticable. 

26th. — The army, furnished with two days supplies, at day- 
break filed across the Wabrung, and was then formed into four 
columns, viz. ; — Right, Brigadier Grant, one twelve and two 
six-pounders, one company of Pioneers, one company 2d Light 
Infantry, and the 2d Brigade. — Centre, Brigadier W. Richards, 
two twelve-pounders, and two howitzers, one company of Pio- 
neers, two companies 2d Light Infantry, and the 1st Brigade. 
—Left, Major Leslie, his Majesty’s 54th, one division gu*t* 
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boat flotilla, two companies of Mug* Pioneers, two companies his 
Majesty’s 54th, two companies 2<1 Light Infantry, and rifle com- 
pany of the Mug Levy. Reserve, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, 
his Majesty’s 54th, one twelve and two six-pounders, four com- 
panies of Pioneers, cavalry, three companies his Majesty’s 
54th, and five companies of Native Infantry. 

The right and centre columns moved on the parses leading 
through the Pahdoo hills; the left in the giin-hoats, under 
Captain Crawford, Honorable Company ’s Marine, up the river, 
but the shallows soon compelled Major Leslie to disembark, 
and attempt to gain the rear of the Rurrnah position by the 
river bank. The J.ight Infantry of the centre column, in about 
an hour, gained and carried the slight intrenchments on the 
Pahdoo ridge, and cleared the summits of the enemy. On the 
advance of artillery to their stockade, the enemy retired to a 
superior ridge. Major Lesli(‘’s route being obstructed, his 
column joinc'd the centre, and on the approaidi of the Grena- 
diers of his Majesty ’s 44th, and 49th Native Infantry, the enemy 
gave up the principal pass, through which, by slightly retro- 
grading, the several columns filed. 

On clearing the pass, the front presmited an extensive level 
track, intersected by tide-streams, and overrun with jungles ; the 
advance w as continued to the Jeejah Nala, across which Lieut.- 
Colonel T. P. Smith, with a few companies 49th Native Infantry, 
was pushed; the Rurmese now approached Lieu tnant-CoIonel 
Smith in great force, supported by cavalry; the ebb admitted 
the army to cross the Jeejah, but the columns had barely time 
to debouche from the fords, when the Rurmese hurried back 
to their lines at Mehattee. It was 2 p.m., when a bivouac 
was ordered by General Morrison ; the troops had been in mo- 
tion since day-break, the artillery and reserve, from the ob- 
stacles which impeded their progress, were notin position until 
midnight, Ry this day’s operations, the army, with the loss 
of only sixteen men wounded, had driven the enemy seven 
miles nearer their capital, over a very intricate and difficult 
country ; but the resistance experienced, and the slight field- 
works, are unworthy of mention as obstacles. The Rurmese 
having no longer room to doubt the point of attack, evacuated 
their stockades and works at Chamballa, and opened that route 
for the further advance of the flotilla towards Arracan ; the 
divisions left near Keykraindong now joined the division in the 
Chamballa reach. 

27th. — Mdor Carter, with three companies of his Majesty*8 
44th and the Light Company his Majesty’s 54th, drove the enemy 
from a small hill in front of their lines ; while the columns 
moved towards the Mehattee river, which now separated them 
from the enemy, who appeared resolved to dispute the passage. 
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The river was not fordable until low water ; the banks steep 
and scarped ; stakes, and an intrenchment alonp;’ the opposite 
margin, covered the Burmese lines, and on the extreme flanks, 
epaulments were thrown up to prevent enfilade. In the rear 
of this position, rose several conical hcig’hts, surmounted by 
temples of Guadma, all apparently occupied as points of 
defence. 

On the advance of the British, the enemy opened a firealonfr 
his whole front ; a battery of four twelve, and two six-pounders, 
with two five and a half-inch howitzers, placed on the height oc- 
cupied by Major Carter, had great effect. During these prepa- 
rations, a body, estimated at fifteen hundred men, appeared on 
the right flank, but retired altogether from the field when the 
1st Brigade made a demonstration of attack ; this was sup- 
posed to be the late garrison of Chamballa. 

As soon a§ the fall of the tide opened the fords, the 2d Bri- 
gade attacked the left ; the 1st Brigade, with two risalas of 
cavalry, the centre; followed by the artillery, reserve, &c. 
The 2d Brigade had no sooner entered the bed of the river, than 
the enemy broke up and retired from his position ; a body of 
cavalry was pushed across the Mehattee on the extreme right, 
in time to press the rear, and save tin; bridges of communica- 
tion on the line of retreat. The steep banks and slimy bed of 
the Mehattee, rendered the passage of the army a tedious ope- 
ration, but, in two hours from the advance on the works, the 
troops were in full possession of the lines of Mehattee, at the 
expense of one man killed, and sixty wounded. 

28th. — Brigadier-General Macbean, with the 5th Brigade 
and stores, had been greatly delayed on his march from Keykraiii- 
dong, from a want of sufficient carriage cattle ; the head of his 
column, however, appeared while the army was yesterday 
forcing the Mehattee, and the whole body joined this morning. 
To-day a halt was made to establish communications with the 
rear, and to enable t!»e flotilla under Commodore Hayes to 
bring up the supplies and heavy stores ; both objects were at- 
tained by the evening, and a partial reconnoissance of the new 
position taken up by the enemy was attempted. 

29th. — A heavy fog delayed the movements of the army, 
while it concealed the n.ature and, strength of the position to 
be assailed ; the advance lay through broken ground, inter- 
spersed with hills, until the troops debouched into a valley run- 
ning parallel with a range of wavy hills at right angles to the 
line of march. This rai^e was occupied by the Burmese army 
to defend the capital. The valley along the base of the hills 
(which rise to an elevation of three hundred and fifty or five 
hundred feet) was completely commanded, and no where pre- 
sented a width sufficient to place the assailants without range 
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of fire. The slope risingp from the valley was partially scarped^ 
the defiles and approaches near the base obstructed by abattis ; 
at a dip in the rang’e lay a road or pass to the city of Arracan. 
So defective was General Morrison’s information, that the ridge 
about to be assailed was estimated at five miles distance from 
the capital, instead of which, the city of Arracan was found 
to be under the opposite or northern face of the heights. 

The pass was defended by several pieces of artillery, and 
‘two or three thousand men ; the whole force of the enemy in 
position, estimated at eight or nine thousand men, was collected 
for the great struggle. General Macbean, who conducted the 
advance, halted the head of his column under cover of a tank 
nr reservoir, and from that point directed a precipitate attack 
on the gorge and heights which form the pass, covering the at- 
tacking body with four pieces of artillery. The light company 
of his Majesty’s 54th, six companies of the 2d Light Infantry, 
and the rifle company of the Miig Levy, supported by six com- 
panies of the 16th Madras Native Infantry, composed the attack- 
ing force under Major Kemm, who directed his assault on the 
heights and works which commanded the pass. The attack 
failed, after the display of great personal exertion by Major 
Keinm, who was gallantly supported by his troops : the column 
\’as forced to retire, leaving on the ground the artillery, which 
had been pushed forward to cover the retreat. The enemy’s 
fire was too heavy to admit the removal of the guns and many 
of the wounded for several hours, though they were ultimately 
brought off, in doing which, numerous instances of personal 
devotion and gallantry were displayed.* The troops appear to 
have done their utmost throughout the day, the Natives emulat- 
ing the conduct of their European comrades ; indeed, a havildar 
of Native Light Infantry particularly attracted the attention of 
both officers and men, by the lead he took in the assault. 

General Morrison had incautiously fallen on the strongest 
point of the enemy’s lines ; on the defences of the pass, strong 
by nature, the Burmese had exercised considerable labour and 
s>kill ; during the assault, an inetTectual fire was opened on 
other parts of the heights, and not entirely discontinued until 
the close of the day. A camp was marked out for the army 
after the failure ; tlie loss sustained on this day, was fifty-one 
Jidled, and one hundred and twenty-one wounded ; amongst 
the former, a very gallant officer of the Madras army. Captain 
bTreiich, 16th Native Infantry ; and, amongst the latter, Major 
Kemm, 50th Bengal Native Infantry, who commanded the assault. 

30th. — Employed in a general reconnoissance of the enemy’s 

* A man of the Bengal artillery, of the name of Volkers, received a 
njedal from the officers of the I6th Madras Native Infantry, as a reward for 
"•J gallantry in bringing off a distinguished Native soldier of that corps, 
'vno had fallen in the contest. 
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position, and in preparations for a battery of two twenty-four, 
and four twelve-pounders, with two five and a half-inch howit- 
zers, to open on the pass. Broke ground at half-past seven, 
P.M., and at three the next morning. Lieutenant Thompson had 
completed the battery, l.oss, two men wounded. 

31st. — The battery opened at day-light, and continued a 
heavy cannonade throughout the day, without entirely silencin^r 
the enemy’s fire. During these demonstrations against the 
pass. Lieutenant Wroughton, of the Quarter-Master-General’s^ 
Department, had been employed to trace a route to the height 
fonning the extreme right of the Burmese position, which, 
being difficult of access, was observed to be defended by a weak 
garrison, compared with other parts of the ridge. The dismu} 
occasioned by the failure on the pass, induced General Mor- 
rison to agitate, in a council of war, the question of future 
operations ; the point of attack being named, tlie General askeil 
who would undertake to conduct the enterprise 1 Brigadier 
W. Richards, H.C.S., tendered his services, which were thank- 
fully accepted ; and to this ollicer, experienced in mountain 
warfare, the direction of this important movement was intiusted. 
At 8, P.M., Brigadier Richards marclu'd with 30 dismounted 
troopers, 40 pioneers, six companies of his Majesty’s 44th, 30 sea- 
men, three companies of the 20th, and three of the 49th N. I. 
The advance was led by the dismounted troopers, two companies 
of his Majesty’s 44th, Major Carter, and the grenadiers of 
the 56th Native Infantry. After a toilsome march of three hours, 
the point of attack was gained, when the enemy opened a hast) 
and ineffectual fire ; this was answered by a rapid advance on 
the stockade, which Brigadier Richards carried at the point of 
the bayonet, without firing a shot, or losing a man. At haU- 
past eleven, a.m., a signal rocket was discharged, and the 
arums struck up to announce to General Morrison the success 
of the attack. The position thus easily won, was four hundred 
and forty feet in elevation. The Brigadier soon placed his ac- 
quisition in the best state of defence that time and his means 
afforded, while Lieutenant Wroughton, who had so \skilfully 
conducted the force, returned to report the result to the Ge- 
neral, who forthwith detached the residue of the 1st Brigade, 
and two six-pounders, to Brigadier Richards’s support. So 
rugged was the nature of the ascent, that the elephants wilfi 
the guns were six hours in gaining the stockade. 

April 1st. — The enemy, as the day dawned, opened a fije on 
Brigadier Richards’s post upon the nearest summit, which was 
silenced as soon as the six-pounders could be got up, when a suc- 
cessful assault immediately followed, and continued along the 
ridge towards the pass, the Burmese making little resistance. 
General Morrison, at the same time, directed Brigadier-General 
Macbean to attack the pass, but this officer met with no opposi- 
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tion, as the whole position had been turned by Brigadier Rich- 
ards's success. The enemy abandoned the line ot’heig'hts, and fled 
in ffreat consternation, leaving* to the victors the city of Arracan, 
and with it the peaceful occupation of the entire province. The 
Burmese army was so dispirited by this icverNe, that it broke, 
and hastily retired across the mountains into Ava. tiJeneral 
Morrison was not prepared, it would seem, for such a flood of 
success, as no arrang-enients were matured to follow up and 
harass the retreat of the enemy. 

April 2d. — X. small force moved and returned the second day ; 
though it inflicted no loss on tlie Hurtnese, it hastened their 
movements, and captured stores and several elephants which had 
been abandoned by the fugitives. It was reported that the wild 
hill tribes exacted on this occasion a severe retribution for suf- 
ferings imposed on them by the Burmese; there is reason to 
believe suen reports arc exaggerated, and that the enemy's suf- 
ferings were cliiefly from privation and fatigue, in a flight 
through a wild and barren track without supplies. 

The city of Arracan, which comprises the greatest portion 
of the entire population of the country, was estimated to con- 
tain four hundred and ninety thousand inhabitants, and about 
eighteen thousand houses. Of these last, one half had been 
destroyed by fire ; but in sixteen days, twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants had returned to their houses, and the city was 
again enlivened by the peaceful occupations and busy hum of 
men. General Morrison preserved strict discipline in his army, 
and sanctioned neither invasion cd’ private property, nor the 
destruction of religious edifices, to gratif y a craving for prize- 
money. In this respect, the Arracan Commander, as far as we 
can learn, is placed in strong contrast with the conqueror of 
Peg-u. 

13th. — An officer of the Qiiarter-Master-General’s Depart- 
ment having traced, for twenty-two miles from Arracan the route 
by which the Burmese retired, reported that it lay by narrow 
pathways, over a rugged and difficult country ; eleven ridges of 
hills and as many streams being crossed in that short distance. 

16th. — The flotilla of thirty gun-boats, with nine armed ves- 
sels and transports, sailed for Cneduba and Ramree. Brigadier 
General Machean and Brigadier Fair, with four guns, 500 Euro- 
peans from his Majesty’s 44th and 54th Foot, with the 16th Ma- 
dras Native Infantry, 750 strong, were embarked for the pur- 
pose of uniting with the troops already at Cheduba for the 
reduction of Ramree, Sandoway, and the southern parts of the 
province of Arracan ; these ends were accomplished without 
farther hostilities, and the greater portion of the troops soon re- 
turned to Arracan. At this period, all objects embraced in the 
original formation of General Morrison’s army, beyond the con- 
quest of Arracan. were relinquished for the season. The 
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ig-norance that prevailed regarding* the routes leading from Arra- 
can to Pegu and Ava, would have precluded a rational plan for 
prosecuting operations, had the season and an efficient commis- 
sariat admitted of a distant inland movement. General Morrison 
now resolved to canton his army, for the ensuing rains, round 
the city of Arracan. 

May 12th. — The only movement to record was commenced on 
this date, when a light force under Lieutenant Colonel N. Biicke, 
26th Native Infantry, was detached to Talak, to explore a route 
from thence across the mountains to Ava ; the light companies of 
his Majesty’s 41th and 51th, and 16th Madras Native Infantry, 
with three companies of the 2d Light Infantry, were embarked 
for Talak, arrived on the IBth, and joined the camp equipage, 
supplies, and cattle, that had proceeded by land from Arracan. 
Talak was a deserted place which never possessed the means of 
defence, though the vestiges of works to protect the landing- 
place were observable. 

19th. — Lieutenant-Colonel Bucke moved with his camp equi- 
page, &c. on twenty-two elephants, and proceeded in lour 
marches to Akown, a distance of about tliirty-seven miles. 

24th. — The force was retired, and reached Talak by the stages 
advanced. 

28th. — Lieutenant-Colonel Bneke embarked his troops, and 
on the 1st June rejoined llie head-quarters at Arracan. 

The route from Talak to Akown is described as rugged and 
difficult ; the first march ascended a range of hills of 1200 feet 
elevation ; the next ran over wavy ground ; the third crossed 
several ridges of considerable height ; and the last to Akown lay 
over steep ridges and broken ground ; the rate of march did not 
on an average exceed one mile and a half per hour. No enemy 
was seen during this excursion, though it was evident the move- 
ment was closely watched ; most probably by inhabitants of the 
country. At Akown, the remains of fires, &c. clearly indicated 
the vicinity of a number of men ; the retreat, however, was in- 
fluenced by the increasing wildness of the country, in which no 
sort of supply was obtainable ; by the jaded state of the cattle, 
and by the weakness of the men from exertion and fatigue at so 
advanced a season. On the passage from Talak to Arracan the 
troops suffered from heavy falls of rain, and before they regained 
cantonment, sickness became extensive and alarming. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bucke himself lingered in a weak and debilitated 
state until he reached Calcutta, where he expired on the 8th 
August following. 

We have now traced the military operations of General 
Morrison to their close ; two valuable months were consumed 
in conducting the army by a route of about eighty miles from 
the frontier of the capital, but it is understood he was restricted 
hg his instrucfious from separating his forces ; a chilling and 
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unwise policy, which, in the prevention of imagfinary evil, 
cramps tlie display of energ^y and talent, while it exhausts 
zeal in idle precautions, instead of cherishing- a spirit of coii- 
tideiice and activity in officers selected to command. It was 
thus that the zeal and energ-y of General Shuldham was para- 
lyzed in Cachar, and if Brigadier Morrison escaped a similar 
fate, it was because a greater facility of transport neutralized 
in some degree the trammels imposed by Sir E. Paget’s in- 
structions. General Morrison had to feel his way at every 
step, and to wait patiently for the construction of bridges, roads, 
and crossing over ferries ; independent of these natural im- 
pi'diments, the prominent feature in General Morrison’s mea- 
sures was caution. Confining a view to the ulterior distinction 
of this army for the invasion of Ava or Pegu, a small spice of 
dash and enterprise was desirable to achieve the conquest of 
Arracan in less time ; but when the want of resources for a 
march across the mountains to Ava be taken into account, the 
caution displayed, and small loss (thiity-two killed,* and two 
hundred and thirty wounded) at which victory was purchased, 
give to General Morrison’s operations a character for prudence 
and foresight, creditable and praiseworthy. It was morally 
impracticable, with defective information, and a defective com- 
missariat, to extend the operations beyond Arracan ; a sacrifice 
of time, therefore, which assured the easy conquest of that 
province, was judiciously made. 

The conduct of the troops, in endurance of fatigue and priva- 
tion, and in the hour of action, supported the credit of our arms. 
General Morrison was not sparing in the issue of orders on the 
general merits of his army ; but, in the particular enum(;ration 
of individual merit, the silence observed towards Ma.jor Kernm, 
after his gallant conduct in the affair of the 29th of March, and 
the slight notice taken of the distinguished services rendered by 
Brigadier William Richards, when viewed in contrast with the 
eulogium passed on i\\e services of Brigadier-General Macbean, 
would argue a partiality in his Majesty’s officers as discreditable 
to General Morrison as it was unjust to the individuals con- 
cern ed.t 

[We reserve the continuation of this subject, and a detail of 
the measures pursued for the occupation of Arracan, for a future 
Number.] 

* Nanu's of officers killed and wounded in Arracan. — Killed, Captain 
Fhencli, 16th Madras Infantry. Wounded, laeutenant and Quartermaster 
Seward 16th Madras Native Infantry, Lieut. Clark, Major Keram, Com. of 
fight Battalion, Captain Evanson, his Majesty’s 54th, Captain , Filton, 
Pioneers, Lieutenant Rutherford, Adjutant, Light Battalion, and Captain 
Maltby of the same corps. 

+ The Goverment General Ordersofthe lllh April 1826, on the tei-mination 
mthe war, in doing justice to Brigadier William Richards, have gone into 
the opposite extreme, and overlooked the merits of General Morrison, the 
Lommander-in-Chief of the army. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Soptombor 9, 1826. 

I OBSERVE that Blackstoiie ns quoted, in pa<(c 4 14, (vol.x.) refers 
to the period in the reii^n of (!linrlcs TI., wlien ‘ the act of lir-ens- 
ing the press liad expired.’ The Inte lilarl Stanhope iii his ‘ Rights 
of Juries defended,’ (1792) p. 05, has preserved a curious descrip- 
tion of the manner in wldeli tliat act was to he administered. 

^ Law hooks were to he licensed hy the Lord Chancellor, or by 
one of the Chief Justices, or hy the Chief Baron. 

‘ Books of history, or books concerning state affairs, were to be 
licensed hy one of the principal Secretaries of Slate. 

* Books concerning heraldry were to he licensed hy the Earl 
Mais$lial. 

‘ And all other hooks, that is to say, all novels, romances and 
fairy tales^ and all hooks about philosophy, mathematics, physic, 
divinity, or love, were to he licensed by the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or hy the Lord Bishop of London for the lime being; 
the framers of this curious Act of Parliament, no doubt, supposing 
that those ris^ht reverend prelates were, of all the men in the king- 
dom, the most conversant with all these subjects.’ 

The prelates, however, delegated the authority to their chaplains. 
These contented themselves, generally, with a simple imprimatur ; 
though [ have now before me a singular exception, in the case of 
Robert Boyle, who had occasion to ask permission of an arch- 
bishop’s chaplain to publish one of )iis works. The chaplain, as 
if justly ashamed of such an application, has thus happily converted 
his legal permission into a well-merited encomium. 


‘ Imprimatur. 


* Hie Liber, qui inscribitur Occasional Reflections, &c., quern 
* censeoreliquisab codemCl. Autore Scriptis (neque ; enimquicquam 
‘majus de eo dicere possum, nci minus debeo) nequaqiium cedrec.* 
‘ Tho.Cook. Reverend, in Christo Patri ac Dorn Dorn 
‘ Gilberto Cant. Archiepisc. Sacellanus Domes- 
‘ ticus.’ 


Eik vdiL Lambethanii, Feb. 1, 1664. 


Areopagiticus. 




♦ Let this book, entitled ‘ Occasional Reflections,’ be printed. I think it 
not inferior to the other writings of the same illustrious author, nor can I 
say more of it, nor ought I to say less. 





AFAR IN TllK DF.hHRT.* 


Uy Thomas Tnnyle. Esq 

Ajar in the Deseif 1 love to lule, 

iVilh the silent Rush*boy iilo.ic by iny sidf : 

AVhen the sorrows of Hie the soul o'ercasi, 

And, sick of the piesenl, I turn to the past ; 

And I lie eyt* is suffused with ref^rclful teais, 

Fiom the foiid lecoileclions ol loiiner jears ; 

And the shadows ol tliiiiirs iha! Ihne lonj^ since fl»d. 
Flit over the biain, like the i^hos's oi the dead ; 

Brig-ht vlshms of glory, that vanish’d too soon,— 

Day di earns that departed eio manhood’s noon, 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood left, — 
t'empanions of early daj s lost or lelt, — 

And my Nativi- IjAMj ! uhos«‘ magical namn 
Thrills to my heart like ehrliie llame, — 

The honic orm\ chihlhood, the haunts of my prime,— 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings wcie joueg, ami tlu> woild was nevr, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to \iew ' 

All — all now foisaken, foigotten, or gone? 

And I— a lone exile, remember’d of none ; 

My high aims abandon’d, and good acts — undone, — 
\weaiy of all that is under th(‘ sun, — 

With that sadness of heart, which no strangei niaj »nin. 
I 11 y to the Desert afar from man. 

Afar ill the Desert f love to .ide. 

With the silent bush-boy idonc by mj side • 

W hen the wild tuinioil of this wearisome life, 

With iis scenes of oppiessioii, coiruplion, and strife,— 
The proud man's frown, and the base man’s fear, 

And the scorni'r’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear,— 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and loll), 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

W hen my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high. 

And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh — 

Oh, then,— it is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride ! 


— , ___ — 

* From the ‘ South African Journal,’ No. II., a periodical work com- 
menced by Mr. Pringle at the Cape, but suppressed before it reached a third 
Number, in consequence of the censorship assumed by the Colonial Go- 
''fernment. 

Oriental Ilf raid. Vol. 12. T 
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A far in the Desert, 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, 

(The only law of the Desert land,) 
but ’tis not the innocent to destroy, 

For I hate the huntsmatk’s savage joy. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 

Away — away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s hatmt and the biitl'alo’s glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the orihi * plays, 

Where the gnoo,t the gazelle, and the hartobeest;}: graze ; 
And the gemsbolv § and eland J] unhunted recline, 

By the skirts of grey forests o’ergrown with wild vine ; 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 

And the river-horse H gambols unscared in the flood ; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the vley ** where the wild-ass is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the Desert I lovo to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy al<me by my side : 

O’ei the brown Karroo, ft where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 

Where the zebia wantonly tosses his mane 
In fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the rain ; 

And the stately koodoo §§ exullingly bounds, 

Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter’s hounds ; 

And tile timorous (piagha’s 11|| wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 

And the fleet-hiotcd ostrich over the waste. 

Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste, — 

For she hies away to the home of her rest, 

When she and her mate have scoop’d their nest, 

Far hid from the pitiless plundi'rer’s view, 

**^10 the pathless depths of the parch’d Karroo. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Busli-boy alone by my side : 

Away — away in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man’s foot hath never pass’d, 

And the quiver’d Coranna, or Bechuan, 

Ilafii rarely cross’d with his roving clan; 


♦ Antelope pygmeea. t A. Gnu. ^ A. Bubalis. § A. Oryx. 

, (1 A. Oreas. %. rtippopotai^us. ** A marsh or lake. 

, ++ The ‘ Great Karroo, ’^s an uninha,bitable wilderness, about 800 miles 

long by 80 broad, forming an elevated plain, or tract of table land, between the 
great ridges of the Zmartbergen, (Black Mountains,) and Sneeuwbergen, 
(Snow Mountains). Antelope pygarga. 

§§ Antelope slicpsiccros. |||j Equus quagga. 
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A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Which man hath abandon’d, from famine and fear ; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from his old hollow stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake’s brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with ozier’d sides ; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain. 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain. 

Are found to refresh the aching eye : 

But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon rouml and round, 

Without a living sight or sound. 

Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood. 

That this — is Nature’s solitude. 

And here, — while the night winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 

As I sit apart by the cavem’d stone, 

Like Elijali at Iloreb’s cave alone, 

And feel as a motli in the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land,*— 

A ‘ still small voice ’ comes through the wild, 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear. 

Saying — ‘ Man is distant., but God is near I* 


FIRES IN FRANCE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald 

SIR, Warwickshire, September, 1826. 

Having read in one of your late Numbers, some account of the 
manner in which fires are extinguished in Turkey, and the great 
sensation caused by such an event,* J have been induced to draw 
from my portfolio an extract of a very late letter from France, in 
which a fire is described, as witnessed in that country, where it 
seems to have created a still greater sensation, in proportion to its 
extent, than the conflagration descrijjed in the paper before al- 
luded to at Smyrna. It is in moments^ of excitement chiefly that 
national characteristics appear most marked and prominent ; ^nd 


♦ See the Number for August 1820, vol. x. p. 296. 
T2 
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the scene pourtrayed by my friend appears to me so illustrative of 
the minds and manners of the people among whom it occurred, that 
I shall be glad to have it preserved in your pages. 

H. 

Extract of a Letter from an Englishman at St. Halo's. 

‘ I was smninoncd from iny letter by the jarring but not unac- 
ceptable sound of the dinner-boll ; not unacceptable though it in- 
terrupted my correspondence with you, for I was hungry ; and I 
confess that I felt little reluctance to resign, at least temporarily, 
‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul’ for luxuries rather 
more substantial. My expectations, however, were woefully dis- 
appointed ; dinner was interrupted by a scene which Washington 
Irving would have turned to good account, but which could be of 
no avail here, save to defraud my appetite, and weary your pa- 
tience. We were duly seated around the table, the tureen was 
placed before our host, its cover was removed, and every one had 
assumed that look of business so suitable to the iniportaiico of the 
occasion, — when our landlady entered in an agony of terror, to an- 
nounce that the great kitchen chimney had taken fire. In an instant 
all was confusion ; the guests dispersed in difl’ereiit directions ; the 
dinner, a strange thing in France, seemed utterly forgotten ; and 
instead of the clatter of tlie plates, nothing was to be heard but 
the screams of alVrighled women, calling for water in the name of 
God. Woiideiing that so slight an accident should cause so much 
alarm, understanding scarcely one word in ten of what was said or 
rather screamed around me, and not wishing to make useless in- 
quiries of persons who were too much engaged to listen or to an- 
swer, I went to the window to see if the accident excited the 
attention of the neighbourhood. I found that the square in the 
front of the house was rapidly filling with people, and that the 
guard at the nearest post had been turned out, and was already 
stationed before the inn. I then descended into the kitchen, which 
I found filled with smoke. The people here, however, were taking 
proper measures, wet blankets were spread before the aperture at 
the bottom of the chimney, so as to deaden the draught, and there 
appeared to be nothing to apprehend. Nevertheless, the general 
panic seemed to have increased rather than diminished. I next 
went into the street, that I might observe if the house exhibited any 
symptoms of danger ; I could, however, find nothing to excite fear. 
Volumes of smoke, indeed, continued rolling from the chimney, but 
no token of internal fire was anywhere else to be discernped. About 
this time a light cart arrived filled with leathern buckets ; these 
were eagerly seized upon by the crowd, which was formed, under 
the direction of a subaltern officer, into fa line, for the conveyance 
of water from a neighbouring cistern. The fire engine arrived ; but 
what a fire engine ! heavy, cumbrous, and ill made to the last de- 
gree. Previously to working this powerful piece of machinery, it 
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was necessary to remove it from the carriage on which it was con- 
veyed ; for, elevated as it was, it could only have been worked by a 
company of giants. The engine being soon filled by the exertions 
of those appointed to that duty, the end of the pipe was elevated 
to the roof, and now I expected that operations would commence ; 
hut, alas ! no sooner had the rusty spindles been compelled to 
allow the ncccssai y vibratory motions than all the water which was 
by this means elevated began to ooze out at a thousand chinks in 
the dry and ill joined pipes ; still, by the increased efforts of those 
who worked the engine, the water gradually arose, notwithstand- 
ing the lavish waste by wdiich we traced its progress. Soon, how- 
ever, the weight of the rising column tore the weak leather in a 
vent, which ^ gaped wide as Erebus,’ and the water quickly 
descended. The a])erture, indeed, was immediately stopped .by a 
cloth, which was wrapped round the ])i}»e : but at every fresh 
effort new openings appeared, and at lengtli the unfortuiiato engine 
was abandoned in despair. 

‘ The fire in the chimney, however, seemed to be very considerately 
extinguishing itself, and, to me, every pretence even for anxiety 
appeared to be gone. Happening about this time to see the linglish 
waiter of our inn, I applied to him for his opinion ; which he gave 
in manner and matter much as I had expected, by pronouncing the 
whole damned nonsense.” Nonsense, however, or not, the bustle 
proceeded, and a second engine arrived. Now, for the first time, 
t observed the firemen, who wore, however, no uniform, their 
only insiffnia being a kind of apology for an axe ; this instru- 
ment, both in form ami size, much resembled a bricklayer’s 
hammer. The second engine was a little better than the first, and 
after great exertion was at length made to work ; then* was, how- 
ever, but little opportunity for witnessing its powers, as, unfortu- 
nately even the smoke had ahnost ceased to rise, before its waters 
began to pour. But so elated were the firemen with their suc- 
cess in producing an effect even thus far, that not contented with 
the quiet death of their enemy, they combated with him long 
after lie had sought a peaceful grave, with as much ardour as if he had 
still been in the zenith of his power. Long before this time, many 
thousands of people had assembled, the square was filled, and the 
ramparts, which form one side of the area rn front of the ‘ Hotel des 
Voyageurs’ were crowded. The monstrous volubility with which 
every person present was delivering his or her opinion baffles all 
description. One might imagine that one heard all the discordant 
tones of ten thousand bagpipes, to which the constant and mono- 
tonous cry of ‘ dc Vem^ ‘ de Veau, seemed to form a huge drone. 
In the midst of the confusion, however, politeness was not for- 
l?ottcn ; and more than once, w'heii I was giving, or attempting to 
give, any trifling assistance, the females of the house apologized 
^ith such expre.ssions as ‘ Mon.sieur, j’ai peur que vous vous incom- 
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modicz/ ‘ Monsieur, vous voiis doniiez beaucoup dc peine.’ 
‘ Monsieur, jc vous demandc inille pardons.’ 

‘ No long time after the beginning of the confusion, happening to 
enter the dining-room, I found tliree ladies, attended by as many 
gentlemen, zealously engaged in the business of the table. This I 
thought was a good specimen of French indifference. Unfortunately 
I afterwards discovered that one of the gentlemen and all the ladies 
were English. 

‘ At length there was no longer any pretence for continuing the 
war. All were ohhged to allow, like Alexander, that there was 
nought left to conquer ; and nothing now remained but to celebrate 
the triumph. Here, however, as elsewhere, w(5 found that though 

‘ All join the fray, yet few the triumph share.’ 

Most of the people rapidly dispersed of their own accord ; and the 
tardy were reminded of what tvas proper, by the bayonets of the 
soldiers. I saw this gentle remonstrance applied to the breast of a 
boy about twelve years old, who had staid rather longer than 
Messieurs les gens (Varmes thought altogether necessary. Indeed, 
several ragged urchins showed great unwillingness to depart, until 
one or two veterans ran after them with their sheathed swords ; 
by which valorous charge the little rogues were at length effectually 
dispersed. After jiosting centinels at the different entrances to 
the inn, the soldiers at length maiched back to their quarters. 
N<»twithstandirig their ridiculous conduct at the close of the affair, 
I must not omit to state that they gave real and valuable assistance, 
wlien assistance appeared to be wanted. 

* It was now seven o’clock, and as we had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, we began to think a little seriously about the loss of 
the dinner, which we doubted not had been utterly spoiled in the 
confusion. We found, however, that at a French hotel, dinner 
was a matter of too much importance to be neglected, even in 
times of the greatest anxiety. It appeared that at the first symp- 
tom of danger, all the dishes had been carefully removed to 
another apartment, where they had been kept both clean and 
warm. They were now displayed in successive courses by the 
pretty Breton waiting-makls, whose round faces smiled as good- 
humouredly as before; our landlady looked as blooming as ever; 
the dinner was in excellent order ; in a word, all was well ; and 
we heard nothing more of the fire, save that a flock of old women 
cackled over the matter under the window of the dining-room, and 
that our host, at the close of what a mere Englishman would call a 
prodigious meal, affectingly lamented that the alarm had deprived 
him of all appetite.’ 
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Two jh-inted pamphlets of 152 pages octavo, contnining a full re 
{>ort of the proceedings of two courts-martial hold in Inilia, and an 
open letter, of IG foolscap folio pages, have been left hy Captain 
Macnaghten at the Office of the ^ Oriental fferald,’ with an open 
note to the printer of this, work, stating that the letter was intended 
for publication in its ensuing Number, and adding, that if there be 
no objection, he would like to see a proof. To say nothing of the 
pamphlets, which, being already ])riThed, may be widely circulated 
without our aid, it will he suilicient peilia]»s to give the 0 ])eiiing sen- 
tence of the written letter, to show how ditlicult it is to know when 
a controversy is to end, and how necessary it is to set limits to what 
might otherwise become interminahle. The author of (he letter, 
addressing the hklitor, says: ‘ Having already disclaimed all inten- 
tion of continuing n controversy with a man whom I conceive inca- 
pable of conducting his own port of if in an honest and manly way, 
I should not again address you on the subject, were it not for the 
use you have made of my avowed determination to notice you no 
farther.’ — The intention not to continue this controversy, which had 
before been publicly avowed, and to which one might expect the 
person making the avowal to adhere, is here acknowledged to have 
been grounded on a conviction, that the o))ponent of the writer was 
incapable of conducting his part of it in an honest aiid manly way : 
that is, in a way to the perfect satisfaction of Captain Macnaghten 
himself. And yet, because the Editor has given (as Captain Mac- 
naghteii still thinks) fresh proofs of liis being incapable (►f carrying 
on a controversy, according to his (Captain Maenaghten’s) notions 
of honesty and manliness, — the very cireumstance which first induced 
him to resolve on not prolonging a controversy with such a person, 
is now urged as the strongest of reasons for his renewing or con- 
tinuing it ! Wc ask the render, candidly, can there be any rational 
hope of satisfying such an individual ? There is no doubt, that any 
thing we might offer as an abstract of his own statements, (and 
it would require a volume to give the whole,) would be, in his es- 
timation, a ‘ garbled account — no doubt, that any reasons we might 
adduce of our own, would be called ‘ foreign to the question in 
dispute — no doubt, that any disclaimer of the imputation of 
nialice, (by showing that the feeling could not have actuated the 
writer,) would be called ‘ an evasion of responsibility — no doubt, 
that every unanswerable argument would be called ‘ shuffling and 
quibbling sophistry — for where was yet the personal contro- 
versy, in which the party in the wrong was over satisfied with the 
matter or manner of the paity in the right? Such a phenomenon 
has never yet been met with, and certainly we do not think it is 
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likely to bo founil for the first time in the person of Captain Mac- 

The histoiy of this case is very brief : Certain statements re- 
specting the Press in India, and the persons connected with its 
management, having from time to time appeared the ^Oriental 
Herald,' in the General Summary of News, compiled by different 
persons, from such authorities as were accessible to them, and sin- 
cerely believed to be worthy of credit, Captain Macnaghten, as one 
of the parties who considered himself unjustly blamed in these state- 
ments, prints a full report of the proceedings of two Indian courts- 
martial, as well as another pamphlet, in which he attempts to 
to show that the statements given in the ' Herald were un- 
worthy of credit. Prom the circumstance of the second pam- 
phlet being declared, in a note from himself, to be ‘ not published, 
we had imagined that its circulation was confined to a few persons 
connected with India, and the conductors of the public press. 
But in this we were, it seems, mistaken, (’ai>taiu Macnaghten now 
rejecting the imputation of it being a ‘ private pamphlet, arid 
adding, that the ivasonof his stating it to be ‘ not publisbed, was, be- 
cause he apprehended the party applying for it might intend to make 
it the ground of an action for libel, (whieh semns very like a desire, 
on his part, to shrink from that legal responsibility lor Ins own wri- 
tings, which bo thinks it unworthy in bis opponent not to take upon 

himself for the writings of another, tlioagh, in iH)iat of tact, no responsi- 
bility was mc'iiit to be avoided, the only object in stating the truth be- 
\n<r to show tfiat malice was supposed, where it could not have exist- 
ed''*) and that so far from its being ‘ a lioleaiid corner production, 
as we had called it, be bad made it as public as he possibly could, 
copies of it having been sent to as many gentlemen connected with 
the East India Company as the number printed could supply, and 
to the Editors of the public papers on both sides of politics indis- 
criminately. 'Well ! — one would have thought at least that this 

placed the two parties in the controversy on pretty equal terms. 
Here was publication for publication, matter for matter, and name 
for name. The public, who saw both, might judge for themselves ; 
and what has since been written in allusion to this pamphlet, can- 
not have altered the balance, for Captain Macnaghten himself says, 
in reference to this, ‘ I am persuaded that no person can read your 
observations on my pamphlet, and say you have answ^ed it. Very 
possibly not, for that was not the object, after a public declaration 
from its author, that ‘ there was no intention (on his part) to prolong 
a controversy with a man whose censure was more desirable than 
his praise.’ But, though every one who reads our remarks, must, 
according to Captain Macnaghten, be satisfied that they leave him 
in triumphant possession of all his unanswered statements, and t a 
we have altogether failed in establishing our positions, yet he is not 
satisfied! We ask again, what ^ver satisfy such a disp^^^^^^ 

tion^ We give him the ‘ censure' which he thinks so mucii 
more desirable than our praise yet he wishes us to revoke 
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gift : we offer him our ‘ forgiveness ’ for epithets which we sup- 
posed him to have used as much in error as in anger ; but, he says 
of this, ‘ I require it not, nor will I accept it/ What he really 
does desire, or whether there is any rationnl hope of his being per- 
fectly satisfied with it, is not easy to divine. There is this plain 
course, however, open to him to pursue : As he chose, in the first 
instance, to print his Reply to the statements contained in the 
* Oriental Herald,’ and subsequently the full rc]>ort of the proceed- 
ings of the courts-martial in India, m pamphlets, for distribution 
among persons connected with India, and with the English press, 
this channel is still entirely at his command, either for a republica- 
tion of his ‘unanswered’ statements, in a second edition of his 
two pamphlets already bef(u‘e the world, or for any additional mat- 
ter he may have to lay before it in new ones. And to remove all 
scruples that he may entertain as to being visited with a prosecution 
at law, or any other proceeding, for whatever he may say in any 
of them, we pledge ourselv(‘s, — not aee(uding to Captiiin Mac- 
naghten’s fashion, toalter our intentions a fewdays afterwards, — but, 
seriously and solemnly, neither to institute a legal or any other 
process for redress, nor even to write another line in continuation 
of a controversy, whic,h ('aptain Macnaghten was the first to de- 
clare his intention not to continue, but of the acting on which we. 
shall be the first to set the example. As to anything which we 
might write proving satisfactory to Captain Macnaghten himself, 
we could entertain no hope of it; and if what wo have already 
written, be insutlicient to satisfy the public, before whom the state- 
ments of each ])arty have now been fully laid, nothing that we could 
add would be likely to elTect it. On every eonsideratioii, therefore, 
the inutility of further controversy is apparent, and if, at this stage 
of it, Captain IMaeiiaglitcn thinks liis statements still' ‘ unan- 
s,wcred,’ he has the victory in his own bauds, and we can only add, 
long may be live to enjoy it ! 


SONNET. — A COMMON CHARACTER. 

Not altogctlior wicked — kut so weak, 

That greiiter villains made of him thoir loot ; 
Not void of talent— yet so much a fool 
As honour b> dishonest means to seek ; 

Proud to the humble — to the haughty meek ; 

In flattery servile — insolent in rule ; 

Keen for his own— for others’ interest cool ; 
Hate in his heart — and smiles upon his cheek. 
This man, with abject meanness join’d to pride, 
Was yet a pleasant fellow in his day ; 

For all unseemly traits he well could hide, 
^Vhe^e’er he mingled with the great and gay : 
But he is bulled now — and, when he died, 

No one .seem’d sorry that he was away ’ 
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STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825 . 

BY A COLONIST. 

No. IV. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, (Jralmtn’s Town, Soutli Africa, Oct. 15, 1825. 

For certain reasons, which it is unnecessary to specify, I beg 
that you will insert in the ‘ Oriental Herald ’ the two following let- 
ters to Earl Bathurst, in priority to any of my former communica- 
tions which may still remain unpublished. 

A Cape Colonist. 


Letter I. 

To the Rif(ht Honourable Earl Bathurst, Sfc. fyc. 

My Lord, — The time is at length approaching, when the state 
of this long-misgoverned colony is to he made the subject of Par- 
liaipentary inquiry. That it has, for the last twenty years, during 
which it has been under the Brilish dominion, been subjected to a 
system of ojipression and mal-adminisi ration, has been made suffi- 
ciently apparent. The inhabitants of the colony, in general, are 
willing to acquit your Lordship of any wilful participation in the 
manifold wrongs they have sutfered ; but it will depend on your 
Lordship’s own conduct, at the present crisis, whether they will 
abide by that opinion, or be obliged to throw a share, at least, of 
the blame upon the Home Department. If, in the inquiry that is 
about to take place, your Lordship sliould ffiirly and manfully come 
forward, without any disingenuous attempt to bilk the question, or 
any underhand maiKPuvres to screen any person or persons (how- 
ever powerful their interest or parliamentary influence) who may 
have been the cause of the manifold acts of tyranny and injustice 
which have been committed, — if your Lordship should appear will- 
ing to furnish every information that may lead to the detection of 
crime, and the punishment of delinquents, — if your Lordship should 
appear willing to amend our deplorable condition, — to root out 
effectually the weeds which have so long overgrown the political 
soil of the^pape of Good Hope, and to grant its inhabitants a fair 
proportion of the liberties and privileges of their British brethren ; — 
then, my Lord, the colonists will not fail to retain and cherish the 
opinion, that your Lordship has been hitherto misled by the repre- 
sentations of those persons whose duty it was to make the Home 
Department acquainted with the real state of affairs. But if your 
Lordship, on the contrary, should evade inquiiy, withhold informa- 
tion, lead public curiosity upon a false scent, and endeavour to 
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screen those of whom it is your Lordship’s duty to make examples, — 
if your Lordship should grant the colonists no greater freedom or 
privilege than the state of puldic feeling, and the voice of Parlia- 
ment shall extort froin your reluctant hand : not only the colonists, 
but the British nation, must and will ascribe to your Lordship all 
the evils which they have suffered, and in a great measure acquit 
the subordinate functionaries of wilful malversation. 

With what truth I know not, hut it is generally reported in this 
colony, that your Lordship obtained your present situation through 
the great interest and Parliamentary influence of the Beaufort 
Family. Gratitude is, no doubt, always amiable, and fre(|uently a 
duty; hut when duties clash, the lesser must give way to the 
greater. The duty we owe our coutitry is the greatest and most 
imperative. To it all others oughi to give place. The gratitude 
of an individual in private life is one thing, that of a man in high 
office another. If, my Lord, you really are under obligations to the 
Beaufort family, your purse, your house, and your private support 
in every way should he at th(‘ir service ; hut your duty to your 
sovereign and your c<Mintry forbids your cairying that gratitude 
int(> the Council, tin* lloime of Lonh, or the Colonial Office*. An 
individual of that fr.mily is, together witli your Lordship, already 
at the bar of public opinion ; and it must shoitly he proved whe- 
ther oneoi hothare ciiminal, whether that individual has acted un- 
der the direction and protection of your liOidship, or has misre- 
presented circumstances, and acted uj)on his own responsibility. 

Your Lordship is susjiected in this colony (I ho])e unjustly) of 
having prolonged iiKjuiry, in order to weaiy <uit the complaints of 
the colonists. If so, your Lordshiji will lind yourself wonderfully 
mistaken as to the result, and will discover tliat tlie public outcry 
against the present system will continue daily to increase ; that the 
opposition will he moie strongly aimed, and that your Lordship 
will he obliged to grant as a right, what at present would he grate- 
fully received as a boon. It will lest with your Lordship to prove, 
that the state of the colony was such as to pievent earlier informa- 
tion from being given, without throwing impediments into the ,way 
of those whose duty it was imniediately to represent the most se- 
rious grievances, leaving the minor ones to future consideration. 
The public will be able to determine whether, in withholding in- 
formation from Parliament, your Imrdship has been guided by a 
sense of duty, or a wish to screen your friends ; whetljer your 
Lordship actually was not in possession of the information required, 
or withheld it from sinister motives. 

There are certain portions of the (hipe jurisprudence which might, 
fnid ought immediately to have been changed. Of the abuses which 
prevailed in particular departments, your Lordship could not hate 
been unaware ; and I shall presently bring some of these more 8pe*« 
cifically under notice. 
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Your Lordship is, no doubt, possessed of too much discernment, 
not to perceive that the enlightened policy of the heads of the other 
departments of hisMajesty^s Government is daily obtaining for them 
the almost unlimited confidence and approbation of the nation ; and 
that you will ultimately either be obliged to adopt the same line of 
conduct, or to resign your office. Messrs. Peel, Canning, and Ro- 
binson, keep peace with public intelligence, and wisely concede what 
they know they cannot long withhold, — thus making a merit of ne- 
cessity. Let me advise you, my Lord, for your own advantage, to 
follow their example. I Iiave the honour to be, &c. 

Letter II. 

My Loro, — Tt is now generally anticipated that Lord Charles 
Somerset will endeavour to defend his conduct, by asserting that 
his arhitiary government was the consequence of ‘ Dutch law/ 
If he can prove this, it may in some measure extenuate some of his 
actions, hut can by no means form the grounds of acquittal, with- 
out bringing your Loidship into a dilemma of a similar nature to 
that in which the Governor is himself at present placed. If the 
British Governor of a ceded colony found the laws arbitrary and 
bad, WHS it, or was it not, his duty to represent that circumstance 
to the Home Department ? I anticipate your Lordship^s answer: 
It was his duty. It then must be asked, did Lord Charles Somer- 
set make such representation or not ? If he did not, he evidently 
neglected his duty, and concealed our real state. If he did, your 
Lordship has neglected yours ; and, being acquainted with the bad- 
ness of our institutiiuis, you have refused, or delayed, for twenty 
years to amend them. I am more inclined to lay the hlamo on the 
Governor than upon your Lordship, hut ‘ cxitus acta probat * 

Allowing that Lord Cbailes Somerset did make the necessary 
representations, it still remains to be proved that he has acted ac- 
cording to Dutch law. As a private individual, I cannot be sup- 
posed to be perfectly acquainted either with Dutch law, or with 
the charges that have been brought against the Governor ; but I 
will «sk a few plain questions, which, I apprehend, any member of 
the House of Lords or Commons may be competent to answer : 
Was the disbanding of the old Cape regiment, and the raising of a 
new one, in order to promote the Governor’s two sons, — was the ap- 
pointment of Henry Somerset, Esq., to the lucrative post of Com- 
missioneivQf Stamps, — was the appointment of Major Somerset to the 
command of the frontier, and the withdrawing of senior officers to 
enable him to hold that command, — was the establishment of the 
Government farm of Somerset, by which the bread was taken out 
of the mouths of the inhabitants, — were the immense sums that 
have been lavished on Newlands, Groote Post, Camps Bay Cottage, 
See., &c., — was the banishment of Mr, Greig, without a crime, and 
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without a trial, — was the 8i^)pression of the Literary Society of 
Cape Town, and the ‘ Society for the Dissemination of Religious In- 
struction ’ at Uitenhage,— was the prosecution of I\Ie-srs. Cook, 
Edwards, and Hoffman, for memorializing the J^ords of the Trea- 
sury,— was the illegal condemnation and cruel treatment of Edwards, 
however culpable he might have been, and without alluding to big 
being a returned convict, which was not knowji at the time of his 
prosecution,— was the shameful abuse of the Covernment Press iii 
deceiving the public, and libelling individuals obnoxious to the So- 
mersets, — was the insult offered to the Chief-Justice, * when he was 
told that if he did not perform bis functions more to the Governor's 
liking, another would be found to fill them, — was the dismissal of 
Captain Campbell from the heemiadship for complaining of the 
insolence of Rivers, — was the appointment of Mr. Deitz, an ‘ un- 
rchabiliated bankrupt,* and of (,’a])tain Hoj)e, without the recom- 
mendationof the Board, and contrary to the colonial regulations,t — 


* Poor Sir Jolin inenlioncd tins iivolciU nuss-igo \o a fiieiulof mine ‘ with 
tears in his eyes.’ Ihil hir John is i.idecda jioor cieatiu.*, and this is not the 
only occasion on which he has allowed liimscK to be ‘ bulln'd.’ 

+ The follow injr accurate account of (’aplain Hope’s appointment is ex- 
tracted from the letter of one of the most lespectahle gentlerntm in Albany, 
and who has, since Major Diindas hec.nm* landdrost, reeidvod a place 
in the magistracy of that disiiict. It is dated ‘ (Jraham’s Town, Aoril 3 
1H20.’ 

* ‘ About three years back, Cajnam Ifopr’s company ofaitilleiy was ordered 

home to England ; but is he had, by his diligenee, assiduity, and olTieious- 
iicss, on tile race-coarse, and in the stables, remleied valuable seivico to his 
Rxcelleiicy, ho was rewanh'd by llie 'ilualion of signal ollieer of this district. 
Home monihs after his aiiival on the (loiitier, he wasapiioiiilrd a heemnnul (or 
jmyman) of the local (oiiit; :iiulasthisappoialm<‘ul wa> uiegular and illegal, 

I shall enter into a shoit detail of it. 

‘On the formation of a new distiiot, the landdrost and heemraden are 
apjiointed by the (Joveinor ; two of the jiiij men no out each year, and others 
are elected by the Hoard of f/.mddiost and lleemrulen to till flieir places, and 
this election is coii(iime<l by the (loveinor. 'I'he peisons so i-leetcvl must 
possess ceitain (lualifieations, such as be. iig bur lie.'., piopiieteis of land to 
a ceitdin extent, lie. dc. 

‘You are aware that some of IhehecMiiiaden weic dismissed by llie (jiovernor, 
when it was found they would not sul.iiut to the indene-.s of Mr. Rivers, the 
then landdrost, and that others resigned in disgust. Aceordiug to the eslu- 
hlishedlawof Ihecolonj, the va<-anc.cs shoiihl have been tilled up l.y fhcRonrd ; 
but his Lordship peihaps thought that they inii-ht not nominate jiersons ex- 
actly suited to his taste, he therefore saved the Hoard the trouble of an election, 
and filled up the vacancies himself. In this manner was Captain Hope ap- 
pointed, being then and now on the full pay of his regiment, and not pos.scssed 
yfa foot of land, nor any of the qualifications which the law requires fora 
juryman or hecniraad. 

‘ Captain Hope has well and truly fulfilled the [in'dietion uttered at ihi'time, 
for ill every case before the Court, when the landdrost or the (lovernor liad, 
nr were supposed to have, an interest in it, he appeared to act as counsel for 
the Crown instead of a calm and impartial juryman. The investigation of Mr. 
Heary’s case, and the trial of Hobson, are memorable instances of his efforts 
in this way. 

‘ I do not know what arc the particular regulations of the Board of Ord- 
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was the quashing of all complaints, however well founded, against 
the Magistrates, — was the appointment of Captain Fitzroy to the 
vendue mastership, — ^was the proclamation against ^ seditious meet- 
ings in Albany,’ when no such meetings had occurred, or were an- 
ticipated, — was the granting of several hundred thousand acres of 
land to the ‘ addressing boors,’ and the refusal of even of their 
just claims to the most res])ectahle British settlers, — ^was the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Rivers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Cuyler, in the 
magistracy, after all that had been proved against them, — was the 
seizing and searching of private papers, and the imprisonment of 
innocent persons, such as Wihnot and others, — was the raising of 
the ^ Albany levy,’ in order to augment Mr. Rivers’s salary witii 
2000 rix-dollars, and to satisfy other paiasites with smaller ‘ mi- 
litary appointments,’ — was the rejdy to the memorial of J. Mar- 
shall, — was the continuation of Mr. Goodwin in office (ci-divant 
chopman^ now executor of ‘ search warrants, &c.’), — was the treat- 
ment of Peter Relief, — were all these, and a thousand similar trans- 
actions, in accordance with Dutch law and ju’aetice ? No, my Lord, 
they were not. I affirm, without fear of contradiction, that these 
acts were, for tlie most part, in direct contravention of ‘ Dutch 
law,’ and of Roman, Indian, and Faiglish law.* They were the ar- 
bitrary acts of the Govertior, or of those u/ider Ids immediate con- 
trol ; and if Lord Charlc's Somerset and his agents are not strictly 
called to aecount for them, both law and justice will be denied to 
this long-abused settlement, and to the numerous individuals whose * 
just complaints still remain without redress. 

I shall conclude this letter with a brief sketch of the ‘ rise and 
progress ’ of the young Somersets, for your Lordship’s more precise 
information, and as a sample of Lord Charles Somerset’s ‘ political 
talents.’ 


nance respecting olficers of artillery holding start' sitnal ions abroad, while their 
company or regiment is at liome ; but 1 do know, that no officer in the line 
can hold any such appointment absent IVtnn his regiment.’ 

Since the above was written, Captain Hope has been removed from Albany 
by his patron to a more fitting appointment. He is now Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, &c. in Cape Town, in conjunction with Mr. Jones, alias the 
Hpy Oliver. 

* If Lord Charles Somerset was so much cramped by Dutch colonial law 
that he was obliged to allow so many abuses to be perpetrated under its sanction, 
how comes it that he could set aside at his pleasure any part of it which hap- 
pened to interfere with Ills own interests, or even his amusements ? Did b« 
not in 182‘i repeal^ by proclamation, that part of the colonial code which re- 
quired ttvo witneswUtto prove certain offences ? Did he not dispense with this 
precautionary clause, and enact, by his sovereign will and fiat, that in future 
circumstantial evidence should be accounted sufficient to convict all offenders 
against the absurd and oppressive regulations which he had himself promul- 
gated for the ‘ preservation of the game ’ ? and this in a country where, in 
inmnnerable cases, the ‘ game ’ must absolutely be extirpated to enable the 
husbandman to exist ! 
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In the year 1817? it was deemed necessary (for reasons best 
known to Lord Charles Somerset) to disband tlie Cape regiment, 
retaining only one company as guides to the European troops. 
Shortly afterwards, Captain Henry Somerset arrived in the colony, 
and as it was desirable to put him on full pay, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to raise a troop of colonial Hottentot cavahy, which was of 
course given to the noble Captain. It was then considered that 
Master Charles Somerset ought (being the Governor’s son) to be 
at least a Captain also ; but to raise a second company so imme- 
diately after the reduction of the Cape regiment, would have been 
rather awkward, and as Master Somerset had, by strict economy in 
the situation of private secretary, and aid-de-camp to his fatlier, 
saved a sufficient sum to purchase, Captain Harding was prevailed 
upon to dispose of his company, receiving a deputy landdrostship in 
addition to the price. But still, what signified a company of in- 
fantry ? it was far too low a grade for a Governor’s sou, and as the 
defence of the frontier required (quite apropos) a second troop of 
cavalry, a second troop was accordingly raised, and Master Charles 
Somerset became a captain of horse. As the younger brother was 
now a Captain, it was but fair that the elder should mount a step 
higher, and become a Major ; but how was this object to be at- 
tained ? In this drowsy time of peace promotion is slow, and only 
to be obtained rapidly by purchase. Lord ('hiirles Somerset s very 
limited salary (only 10,000/. a year, besides pickings and patron- 
age) did not admit of his launching out money in purchasing for 
his son. Who, under such circumstances, were more in duty bound 
to pay for the promotion of the beloved son of a beloved Governor, 
than the colonists? But to take a sum immediately out of the 
colonial chest for that purpose was contrary to ‘ Dutch law and 
precedent to give the son a civil situation was, however, com- 
patible with both. A deputy-landdrostship was thd first that 
offered. The salary indeed was moderate, but better small fish 
than none — a penny saved is a penny got. 

In the meantime Lord Charles Somerset visited England, and a 
full landdrost became necessary for Albany. Sir Rufane Donkin 
was placed in a very awkward predicament : he could not appoint 
Captain Somerset, for he had been found unfit even for a deputy 
landdrost ; and then, thought poor Sir Rufane, if I turn him out, 
what will become of those I put in, in case his father returns ? In 
this dilemma, Sir Rufane bethought himself of a good expedient ; 
he appointed the Commandant of Simon’s Town Landdrost of 
Albany, and Captain Somerset Commandant ^ Simon’s Town. 
(Well done Sir Rufane ! a good idea that, hutit did not serve 
your purpose, for Lord Charles turned your friends out in spite of 
every precaution.) Lord Charles Somei-set returned, and finding 
Captain Henry Somerset Commandant of Simon’s Town, it suddenly 
occurred to him <hat the military situation of Commandant, and 
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the civil one of Resident, which had hitherto always been separate, 
ought to be. conjoined. Poor Mr. Brand, who had for several year* 
acted as Resident with credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
public, was ajipointcd to the less respectable and leas lucrative 
situation of Wharf Master, and Captain Somerset became Com- 
mandant and Government Resident of Simon’s Town. But still, 
what signihed a paltry six or seven thousand dollars a year ? Some- 
thing else must be looked out for him. The Dcputj^olonial Se- 
cretaryship was abolished after Mr. l^llis^s return to England, but 
the (k)minissioncrship of the Stamps remained, worth at least 
10,000 rix-dollars per annum. AVIio could be more worthy to fill 
the situation than Captain Somerset, and how could he purchase a 
majority without it i Captain Somerset accordingly undertook 
the arduous duties of C-ommandant and (xovernment Resident of 
Simon’s Town and Commissioner of Stamps. Every thing was now 
in a fair train, when an unforeseen impediment arose. No civil 
situation, no promises, would induce Major fh*a'/c'r to sell his com- 
mission ; neitlier arts nor inlluence, frowns nor favour could prevail. 

* I have lived a soldier, and please God w'ill die one,’ said the un- 
compromising veteran. What was to be done ? AVhy, two troops 
of cavalry were surely not MiOicicntfor the ])rbtection of the frontier. 
If two more were added to. them, a Major of cavalry would 
he required. I’wo more weri‘ added, and Ca])tain Somerset ])c- 
camc a Major of ciivalry. Tin's augmentation occasioned a Lioiit.- 
('Oloiiel to bo appointed, and poor Frazer, who bad ruined liis con 
stitntion in tlie service of the colony, and who, whilst pining under 
a fatal disease, was ordered to head a commando, received the 
news of liis promotion on his death-bed.’^ No sooner w'as h’lazcr 
])romoted than a new field of ambition lose to view. It was 
expedient that Colonel Frazer (w'lio was not expectell to live three 
weeks) s^d^ild command the frontier, and that Major Somerset 
.should join liis regiment, as his father wdslied him to gain laurels, 
and they were no where so cliea]) as on the eastern frontier, where 
they are always to be w’on by shooting a seore or two of CaiTcrs. 
Simon’s Town was again called to tlio aid of tlie Governor, and 


* Major Fm/.oi’s real mnits wore not utiknowii at the Horse (Juanlh. lie 
liacl, indeed, ‘ cerluicates’ iIkmo of a sort whieli (siiuple niaii) lie little dreaiiil 
of, but the (\immuiider-in-('tiii'f luckily Ic.iriied how to value them as they 
deserved, t meaa Mho letteis of (lolonel VVilLhiie.’ There are persons 
both in Afiioa and Kmrland who will luidi'rstaiul me without farther exiilain- 
lion. In shoit, Frazer’s < ase and character weie perfectly well appreciated 
by the honest and fcynournble mind of the Duke of Yoik ; and on the lirst op- 
portimily that occurri'd, to the extreme astonishment of the Somersets, he wa.s 
promoted without solicitation to the (’olo'.elcy of the (’ape Corps. Hut good 
fortune came too late for poor Frazer He died soon after of a decline— his 
brother officers call it ' a iiroken heart.’ The wiiter of this note served on 
several commandoes w ith him, and knew' him intin ately. A man of mere ical 
benevolence, thorough probity, and high Lonour, did not exist. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was recalled from the frontier, and ap- 
pointed Commandant of Simon's Town. As was expected, Colonel 
Scott had scarcely time to quit his post before poor Frazer breathed 
his last. Still there vvcr^ two Majors on tlie frontier senior to 
Major Somerset. This was awkward ; but the grenadier and light 
infantry companies of the 0th regiment were on some account or 
other immediately required for Cape Town service. They were 
ordered there ; Majors Taylor and Rogers of course accompanied 
them, and mjor Somerset thus became Commandant of the Frontier 
and Commissioner of Stamps. Subsequently, two senior brevet 
Majors of the Cape regiment arrived from England; but other 
work was carved out for them, and they were detained in Cape 
Town. A negociation was now set on foot for the purchase of the 
late Colonel Frazer’s commission, but it did not, in the first instance, 
succeed ; Major Somerset obtained only an unattached Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. It was expected that Colonel Hutchinson would have 
come out to take the command, and tliat Simon’s Town would have 
been again destined to receive her old Commandant and Resident. In 
the nick of time, however. Major Somerset managed to exchange back 
again, and now remains Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset, Commandant 
of the Frontier, and Commissioner of Stamps. It would now be an 
act of injustice, and quite contrary to ‘ Dutch law and precedent,' 
to deprive him of the latter situation, of which he has so long per- 
formed the arduous and fatiguing duties. It is true the public 
suffer some little inconvenience from the Commissioner residing six 
hundred miles from his office, — and the stamps must be conveyed at 
the public expense to Graham’s Town for signature and back 
again,— but what signifies so flight an inconvenience if our beloved 
Governor's son is benefited by it ? 

During these manoeuvres, the ‘ Colhpany of Hottentot Ghides,' 
Lord Charles’s orphan bantling, has progressively grown iip to.foiir 
troops of cavalry and four companies of infantry. To compare the 
expense of defending the Caffer frontier previous to the disbanding 
of the Cape regiment in 1817 > with what it is now, might appear 
invidious, — perhaps, without regular vouchers, the result would not 
bo credited in England. I shall therefore only add at present, let 
Messrs. Brougham, Hume, or Hobhouse, call for the accounts, 
and then it will be seen how matters actually stand in that 
respect. 

A Cape Colonist. 


Onenlal Herald, Vol. 12. 
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POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


Why covet wo. in man’s fond memory, 

To lie embalm’d ’till doomsday ? Wherefore sigh 
For that which comes not till we cease to be, 

Or prize, what many fools have found, so high? . 
Fame hath a charm which reason cannot see. 

It lies where only Fancy’s eagles fly, 

Among the giddy Andos of the soul. 

Where clouds of shadowy glory round it roll. 

Doth not the husbandman, though winter beat 
And shrivel him with liaii ami frost, behold 
His scented meads new-born of Summer's heat, 

His glowing fields thick strewn with sheaves of gold. 
And smile through present storms at many a feat 
To come, of wild and wanton mirth made bold 
By endless plenty, when the sickles gleam 
On long ripe ridges in the morning beam ? 

So we, who reap in hope the applauding smiles 
And loud acclaims of far ])osterily. 

Feast on a secret banquet that beguiles 
And binds us captive to sweet Poesy : 

We sow no cunning, and we reap no wiles 
In this bright land of fancy wild and free ; 

And taste, perchance, more deep deliglit than those 
On whose dull brow the crown of empire glows. 

Kings leave their heirs the means they have of bliss. 
The griping miser leaves his son his treasure, 

The poet, something nobler far than this, 

Bequeaths the world eternal founts of pleasure, 

Founts as inebriating as beauty’s kiss, 

Founts that pour forth their waters without measure, 
And all he asks for this— and all he gains — 

Is, that you would be pleased with his remains. 

For this, content he hives the sweets of thought, 

And draws forth beauty from the cloud, the wave, 
And^^tornis, and thunder ; and, with lightning fraught, 
Flashes forth brightness from the gloomy grave, 

As oft as in his page delight is sought ; 

For though the noiseless waves of Lethe lave 
His coffin and his clay, his soul remains 
Spread o’er the leaf that tells his joys and pains. 
January 20, 1827. 


Bion. 
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The ‘ Mcmoires du Chevalier d’Arvieiix/ a book of the 
est repute among Continental scholars, though so unaccountably 
neglected among us as to be scarcely known, contains the an- 
nexed curious account of sonic Indians who had in his time, (1600,) 
taken possession of a grotto upon Mount Carmel. Whether 
these Indian hermits were Moslems or Hindoos, does not ap- 
pear, and although the use which the Chevalier says they made 
of their beads is strictly Mohammedan, it would rather seem, from 
the tenor of the whole anecdote, that they wei’e followers of 
Brahma. What particular inducement they had to select Pales- 
tine for their retreat, I know not ; hut 1 believe that in some of 
('aptain Wilford’s extracts fr-om the Piiranas, whether genuine or 
not, I cannot say, there is a glowing and jiarticular description 
of that country, which is also noted there as abounding in holy 
men. Some of your readers better ac(|UMinte(l with the subject, 
may be able to elucidate what appears to be a eurious quest ion. 

Let me take this opportunity to say, that Doctor Clarke,* had 
he had the advantage* of reading these ‘ Memoires,^ would not 
have been led by the authority of Moreri to pronounce the 
‘ Voyages de M. Thevenot ’ a spurious work, and to assert that 
the ingenuous author never left his native land. M. d’iVrvieux 
bears testimony to his accuracy, and m(*t him in Syria. The ex- 
treme scarcity, however, of the Mernoires of the Chevalier may 
alone account for the Doctor not havinjg used them, though ho 
quotes the two first volumes, publislied, I believe, by La Roque, 
with hig'h encomiums; the passage, in which M. Thevenot’s 
name is mentioned in P. Labat’s edition of the whole of the Me- 
inoires in six volumes, may perhaps be wanting in the one used 
by Doctor Clarke, which 1 have never read. D.S. 

‘ Some Indians have, for many years past, taken up their abode 
in one of the finest grottos in this mountain, (Carmel.) It ap- 
pears to have been hewn out of tho rock, in the most remote ages. 
The length of it is about twenty paces, the breadth twelve, 
and it is about twelve or fifteen feet high. The four corners are 
perfect right angles, and the walls so smooth, that it would seem 
as if the best masons had been employed upon them. The entrance 
i^< fine, and in good proportion ; it looks upon the sea, and gives 
light also to the grotto, which has no window. The furthest end 
is taken up by a table of the same rock, left as if for an altar, and 
above that is a frame, as it were, for the reception of a picture. 

‘ On the left of this large grotto is a smaller one, the door and 
window of which look into the first. Tradition, which gives thi« 

* See ‘ Travels in Palestine, &c.’ first Volume of the Edition in 4to. 

ua 
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^•otto to Klias also, tolls us tliat it was through this window the 
Prophet preached to the people, who, for the purpose of hearing 
him, assembled in the large grotto. The Indians who now occupy 
it, sometimes light up lamps there, and have attached to the roof 
and walls tufts of rag of various colours, incontestihlc marks of 
that extreme poverty of which they make profession. By the side 
of the gate of the chief pjrotto, is a cistern cut in the rock, to 
receive the rain water which flows down the mountain, and to 
which you ascend by several steps hewn out of the rock also. 

‘ These good people liv<‘hy their own labour ; they make baskels 
and mats of rushes. They freely share wliatcver they have with 
the poor who solicit it, and are always ready to render service 
without seeking a recompense. Their abstinence is almost beyond 
belief, and their sufferings in this mclanclioly dwelling, together 
with the penances they undergo, their frerpient fasts, their per- 
petual silence, their watchings and uninterrupted prayers, and 
many mortifications, the detail of which I am unable to give for 
want of sufficient information, have made them so thin, meagre, 
and flcsbless, that their bones seem only covered by a blackish 
skin, wriidcled, scorched, and tanned by the heat of the sun. 

* They are, nevertheless, polite and attentive ; they received us 
with the greatest eordiality, juesented us with dried fruits and 
water, and one of them, who spoke Arabic somewhat fluently, en- 
tertained us witli a discourse upon a contempt of the world, death, 
and the fear of God. Few of them, however, know tlu‘ language 
of the country ; out of the whole fifteen or sixteen, only two of 
them spoke Arabic ; tlu' rest know oidy Pi'rsian or Indian, nor do 
they care to learn more, appreliensivc that if they did, they might 
be more visited, their solitude and silence interrupted, and occasion 
he given to offend God in the course of their commerce with men. 

‘ They arc troublesome to no one, ask for nothing, and live fru- 
gally ©n fruit, herbs, and rice, which they get for their mats and 
baskets. We wished to give them a few piastres *, they modestly 
refhsed them, saying, that it was against their custom ; luckily, 
both for us and them, some Arabs were passing hV) who had rice 
with them ; we bought three bags of it, which we gave them, and 
which they received with many thanks and blessings. They wished 
to return the bags, and we had much difficulty to persuade them 
to keep them ; they appeared, indeed, to want clothing, for most 
of them were nearly naked, and were only covered by some paltry 
rags which the Arabs give them, when they meet with a prize. 

‘ These good solitaries have made a dry stone wall, within which 
they have planted fi^, pomegranate, and other trees, which at once 
give them both shade and fruit. It is to be regretted that the 
Carmelites do not instruct them in our faith. These good people 
have but a step to make to reach it, and would assuredly, in a 
short time, rival those holy hermits who have sanctified themselves 
in the deserts of Palestine and Egypt. 
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* Tluiir solo furnituic is a few mats, throe or four carthcrn pots 
to cook thoir rice in, wlu'n they have any, and some pitchci*s to 
fetch water. They had all long chaplets of beads round their 
necks, each bead, like those used by the Turks, being of the same 
size. They use them in recounting the attributes of God, and in 
reckoning the number of blessings they pronounce upon him. Wc 
left them in admiration of a life so austere and penitential, and 
returned to the monastery of the Carmelites of the new law.’* — 
Memoires du Chevalier d’Arvieux, tom. 2d, p. 303 — 312. 

MAUCU.S BUUTUS. 

Why wort thou register’d by Fame, 

Iinmorfal Uouian? wherefore still 
Doth Kroedom, lingering on thy name, 

Feel her stern breast with ardour shiill J 
Tis to fhy dagger that we owe 
The spectre fears that haiinl the bed 
Of tyrants, whom it taught to know 
Fower could not shield the lawless h('a<l 
V e.s, ’t Is to thee, and such as thee, 

Mojc ihuu to reasonings quaint and cold, 

We owe it, that proud Liberty 
Wears still her glory, as of old : 

Thai, spite of hireling pen and sword, 

Power’s slavi''h minions wield for bread, 

A despot ’s still a thing abhorr’d, 

A thing men scorn far more than dread. 

And what though learning hinders not 
Th’ historic pen from aiming yet. 

With desperate arguments, to blot 
'I’hy glorious fame? + The sophist met. 

In this, the meed such deeds shouhl lind,- 
Oblivion, and neglect, and scorn, 

Striving absurdly to unbind 
Tir eternal wreath thy brow hath worn. 

So shall all schenu's be wreck’ll, that aim 
Brutus, to bear thee down the dcc[i 
Of obloquy, for o’er thy name 
Virtue doth watchful sentry keep : 

And may the hate of man and God, 

And lasting shame, and infamy, 

Make with that spirit their abode, 

Who aims at Liberty through thee ! 

January 3, 1827, 

* A description of this grotto— 1816— upwards of 1.50 years later, will be 
found in the ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ by the Fhlitor of this Work, p. 130, first 
quarto edition. 

+ Gibbon’s Digression on the Character of Brutus ; which lies, happily, in 
^hdl utter neglect it so justly merited from nuuikiud. 


Bion. 
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SO^JRCES OF THE BURRAMPOOTER. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Book^ entitled the 
^ Oriental Herald/ 

Sir, — It is not often that the celestials deign to hold converse or 
correspondence with the lowly sotis of earth, hut, on very particular 
occasions, such has sometimes been permitted ; and, for reasons 
unknown below, T now condescend to make you, as the official 
Herald of the Oriental Deities, the favoured channel of so 
transcendent an honour. 

Know, tlien, fortunate mortal, that these ambrosial lines are 
penned by no less a personage than the far-famed Brahmaputra, 
the^fOM of almighty Brahma, and the reputed tvoin-hrother of the 
still more celebrated heaven-descended (Junga; and that I have 
deigned to impiirt !<► your eniapfuied ear and understanding, that 
the hitlicrto impencliable mysteiy which has involved my birth 
and native haunts, from the beginning of lime, is at length about 
to be dissipated, and the precincts of the sacred margin of my parent 
lake — the wonder-working Brahmakoond* — to be trodden by the 
venturous foot of (he Ihiropean pilgrim ; but, that the auspicious 
momont for the fullilmeut of this grand event has not yet arrived. 

In the moan time, in consequence of certain misunderstandings 
among the terrestrial sages, termed Geographi-Philomphers, J am 
deputed by tlie god Yania t to set a few preliminary matteis right, 
and to award to each of those aspiring investigators the meed of 
praise due to their successive endeavours, according to their re- 
spective claims and merits. 

First, then, he it known, O son of earth ! that it was the will of 
the great Brahma that the sacred spot which gave me birth should 
remain involved in impenetrable mystery until the present time ; 
and tliat the important secret, being unworthy of the degenerate 
otlspring ol A^sia, should be lett to he disclosed by the energetic 
children of Europe, after their having, in the first instance, as- 
sisted in adding to the bewildering nature of its mystic veil. 

2d, In proof of this griint truth, I need only ask. What followers 
of Brahma, of Boodha, of Jina, of Plshnoo, or of Siva, have 
hitherto dared to venture within the celestial snow-clad region 


* It is understood by all orthodox Hindoos, that pilgrims visiting the banks 
of the Brahraakoond take flight to heaven in the form of geese, or other aquatic 
animals. 

t Yama,— vulg. Jum-dco, the Hindoo Gud of Justice. 
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which boasts of giving me birth Or what discij)lo of the Prophet 
Mohfwmed lias presumed, unpunished, to intrude upon even the 
trackless wilds which guard the base of my cloud-capt Himalayan 
shrine ? t Nay, even the mighty son of the great Con-fU’Chio was 
timely warned from attempting to cxjdore my forbidden springs, by 
his reckless lying messengers being driven back from the precincts 
of their reputed source by the swords of the mighty iiivadcr.J 

3d, In evidence of the philosophers of having, in the first 

instance, only added to the bewildering mystery that envelops my 
birth, I need only instance the origin and progress through earth 
assigned to me by the cabalistic arts of a jyAnvillr, through the 
realms of the Goldfot-foofcd Monarch,^ at once overturned by the 
more powerful wizard-hand of a Rpnnel, who for half a century 
doomed me, after thousands of miles of wandering amid the inhos- 
jiitable regions of Tibet, to double, per force, upon my natural 
course, and visit the mean abodes of the imbecile children of Assam 
and Bengal, for the supposed purpose of indulging a farewell em- 
brace vvitlfmy sister (junga, before her final dissolution in the waters 
of the mightier ocean. || 

liut the era of inevitable disclosure approached ; and, therefore, 
although the staggering researches of a proved unavailing,^! 
in turn, appeared several hardy sons of the North, who, dissatisfied 
with the existing state of things, dari'd to doubt the accumulated 
contradictory testimony of former and, advancing from dif- 

ferent (quarters, had made considerable ])i ogress in the great object 


This probably allmh'S to the circuinstanrt', that in none of the Hindoo 
books is there any express description of the lb,dunai>oolra ; nor has any 
Indian pilgrim been yet met with who hud visited the lake of Hrahmakoond. 

t No Mahommedan writer has over thrown anv light upon the source of this 
great river; and of a large Mogul army which invadc'd Jssam, the scone of 
one of its supposed sources, few returned to tell tin* tale ol their disasters. 

X This, no doubt, refers to the Hamas sent into Tibet liy order of an Km- 
peror of China to explore the sources of the Sanpoo ; but who were deterred 
from their purpose by the approach of au army of 'Purtar invaders, and were 
content to leturn w ith hearsay accounts, instead of personal investigation, of 
the river’s sources. 

§ This evidently alludes to the geographical labours of the illustrious 
D’Anville, who, on the authority of the Jesuit missionaries resident in China, 
employed to construct a map of that empire, gave it as his opinion, that the 
Sanpoo ran into, or became the Irawadee, or river of Ava. 

II This, no doubt, points to the no less illustrious Major Henners investiga- 
1ions respecting the geography of this celebrated river, and the course assigned 
by him to the Sanpoo, first, easterly through Tibet, and then suddenly west- 
ward through Assam, and finally, south through Bengal, to meet its mighty 
rival, the Ganges, close to its junction with the sea. 

*II This appears to refer to the valuable geographical researches of Dr. Wade, 
who accompanied a detachment of troops sent into Assam from Bengal, about 
thirty years ago ; and who also sent to England, for publication, a ‘ History 
of Assam,’ the fate of which is now unknown. 
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of thcii jiursuit ; * * * § when, lo ! to aid their efforts, and in partial fnl- 
filmeht of the inevitable fiat of Brahma, two mighty armies poured 
into the regions of Assam and Ava, accompanied by their respective 
skilful sages, bearing magical instruments of extraordinary powers, 
known to Enropoans by the unpronounceable names of theodolites, 
compasses, telescopes, sextants, astrolabes, pedometers, perambu- 
lators, and various other strange engines, with books of necromantic 
knowledge and power without number, prepared to aid the mighty 
undertaking ! t Jhit, as yet, all — all in vain. For, behold ! an indi- 
vidual, more mighty than bis fellows, skilled in every cabalistic art, 
and deeply versed in polyglottic lore, jealous of their united efforts, 
appear in the learned halls of London^ from the academic groves 
of Berlin, and exploring the hidden sources of prophetic knowledge, 
locked up in the uncouth hieioglyphics of China and Tartary within 
the archives of Leauenhall, extracted and conveyed thence the 
supposed astounding secret, across the mighty waters, and de- 
posited the same in tli(‘ pvolbundest cavern of the ‘ Magazin 
Asiatique,’ to be exploded at once upon the astonished world ! J 
Had the deed been nobly dared, doubly cstimabhi would have 
been the result; but, unfortunately, an evil spirit guided the re- 
searching band and enlightening torch, and, wlien least expected, 
at once dashed the cup of merit from the expectant lip, and the 
laurel wreath from the exulting brow of the astonished sago, — to 
be awarded ere long to some moie generous competitor of fame 
in the cvet gonial land of the sun.^ 


* It is (lidicult to hiiy Ut whom this purliculai ly iiiludo.s. Throe individuals, 
lioweyc'r, are known to liave interested llu niselves in this great geographical 
iiuestion, — viz. Dr. F. Huelianan liainilton, to whom Indian geography, 
natural history, and statistics, are under very great obligations ; David Scott, 
Esq. political agent with the dilVeienl states on the north-east frontier of 
Bengal, who has devoted much of his time to scientific and geographical in- 
quiries ; and Captain I.achlan, of his Majesty’s seivice, who, during a long 
residence in India, paid'iniicli ullention lo geographical investigations, and, 
being ultimately led to doubt the correctness of the received accounts of the 
source and progress of the Burrampooter, drew up a memoir on the subject, 
and submitted it lo the Royal Asiatic Society of London more than two years 
ago. 

+ This must allude, ammig others, to Lieutenants Burlton and Neufville, 
two intelligent olTicers of the Company’s service, employed with the division 
of the Bengal army which enteied Assam, to whom we are indc'bted for infor- 
mation regarding thegieater part of the couise. of the Burrampooter through 
Assam ; and who, it is hoped, will yet set the question of its doubtful geo- 
graphy at rest. 

X This no doubt alludes lo Monsieur Klapioth, one of the leading members 
of the French Asiatic Society, and an associate of that of London, a mvani of 
acknowledged great abilities, whother as a general Oriental linguist, or, as re- 
gards deep geographical and historical researoh connected with the Eastern 
hemisphere, but with whom, apparently, all the world do not live in perfect 
amity. — See concluding note. 

§ 'rhis, we presume, must allude to the paindisial regions of /nr/Za, in con- 
fradislinclion to this tudd and eomfnitless clime ot fogs, frost, and famine. 
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Soin cea of flic Bun ampooUr- 

More than this, son of earth ! I am not yet permittcil to divulge. 
Make a proper use of what the gods condescend to impart, and be- 
lieve that mystery still envelops both the celestial and terrestrial 
oiigin of 

Brahmaputra (tlia,s Sanpoo alim &c. &c. &c. 

Despatched from the celestial mansions this 1st day of the month Ma^li, in 
tlie year of the Kalee V'o^ 40291, of V ickramadU ya or Sumba I, IS85, and of 
Sdlivahau or Saka, 1750, answering: to the l*2tli of Jan. 1827, of the degenerate 
era of Europeans. 

UONCLUniNO NOTE. 

As behoved an appointed messenger of the Oriental gods, we 
have given a place in our pages to the celestial comnmnications, and 
endeavoured, nt tlie same time, to throw such farther light upon 
the subject, as our mortal and finite knowledge adjiiitted. 

In addition to the notes already aj^jamded to tlie text, it may be 
stated, that there appears to have been much crossing and jostling 
among the terrestrials who hav(' lioen engaged iii the race of re- 
search respecting the hitlieito doubtful geography of the Burram- 
pooter, ending in IMonsieur Klapioth having outstripped all his 
competitors, by first gleaning such information as lie could from 
the unpublished memoirs on tlie subje(;t already alluded to, as hav- 
ing been read before tlu' Royal Asiatic. Society of London ; and 
then referring to, transcribing, and translating from, the valuable 
Chinese maps deposited in the library of the East India Company 
in Leadciihall Street, such farther particulars as appeared todeeide 
the (picstion, as far as original Chinese authoiities were concerned, 
and finally publishing tlie result so iditained in his ‘ Magaziii 
Asiatique,' without a siiigb* word of aeknowledgmcnt as to either 
of the sources of information to wliich ho was so mueli indebted. 

Should such have been the case, — and tli(‘ assertion appears to be 
borne out by the ascertained fact, that M. Klaproth was in lAUidon, 
and present at the reading of tlie memoir in question, in Fcbmary 
1825, and that he was about the same time busily employed m 
transcribing, from the IMS. notes on the fiicc of tlie Chinese maps 
at the India House, nearly the whole suhstaiice of his article in the 
‘ Magazin Asiatique,’ added to his arknotvledgwg that this paper 
was written in March, — we cannot refrain from expressing our 
opinion, that it was altogether unworthy of a colossus of language 
and research like M. Klaproth, to leave unacknowledged liis obli- 
gations to any sources of information or corroboration afforded him 
af the liberal hand of strangers ; and we leave to him to account 
lor this, among his other little literary peccadillos* That M. 


* Vide No. H. ‘ Maj^azin Asialique’ (ptiblishod at l^rls, in April 1820,) p, 
•^02, where M. Klaproth, in a note at tlic first pa{fc rtf a ‘ Momoire hur les 
<^<>arb dn Yanni-D/angbo-Teliou, ou du sraiid Fleuvcdu Tibet, suivi du notice 
''Or la soniee du Bnrmnqioufer,’ thus *»b.scivcs : ‘ .J’ai conipeM* cc Mcnioiie ct 
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Coffer Song. — The Rock of Elks. 

Klaproth possesses abilities capable of throwing light on any sub- 
ject of philology or geography in which he may engage, there cau 
be little doubt; and that his knowledge of the Chinese and Mau- 
choo-Tartar languages has proved essentially beneficial on the pre- 
sent occasion, is equally undisputed. But these are only additional 
reasons why he should be above the too common practice of using 
the information of others without due acknowledgment. 


CAFFEU SONG. — ^THE ROCK OF ELKS. 

‘ Enipofos umfida inslu acta.* * 

Deep in the forest lies hid a <(recn dell, 

Where fresh from the Rock of Elks blue waters swell ; 
And fast by that fountain a >ollo\v-vvood troe,t 
Which shelters the spot that is dearest to me. 

Down by the streamlet my heifers are {^razing ; 

Prone o’er the clear pool the herd-boy is gazing ; 

Under the shade my beloved is singing — 

The shade ol the tree; where her cradle is swinging. 

When 1 come from the hill as the daylight is fading, 
Though spent with the chase, and the game for ray lading, 
My nerves are new strung, and my light heart is swelling, 
As I gaze from the Rock of Elks over my dwelling. 

P. 


la carte qui raccompagne, an mois de IMais 18*25, dans le moment meme oii Ir 
Lieut. Burlton, occupy de lever le cours superienrdu Rurrampouter, reeut ra\i-' 
important, que ce ileuve avait sa source an ont de montagnes que bordeiit le 
Tubet au midi, et (jn’i! ne pouvait etre identique avec le Yarou le Yarmi- 
Dzangbo-Tchou. Mon Meinoire, annonc6 au milieu de 1825 au public de- 
vrait paraitre dans le premier Cahier de cc Magazin, mais la gravure de la 
carte, et quelques changomens nf*cessit^s par les decouvertes des Anglais cii 
ont retard^ la publication.’ But not a word, either here or chsewhere, about 
the rare and valuable maps extractc>d from at the India House, although con- 
structed subsequent to, and therefore (it may be inferred) superior to, those 
transmitted to D’Anville by Du lluldc, having been prepared about foily 
years later in the reign of the Emperor Kien Long by the Jesuit Missionaries 
ifallerstein, Erpinha, and Andrada. And equally little is said of the existence 
of the Memoir by Captain Lachlan, read in M Klaproth’s presence at the 
‘ Royal Asiatic Society of London,’ though, no doubt, this also has proved a 
fertile source of information on the subject. 

* i. e. ‘ The rocky cleugh of Elands is our home.’ 

t The yellow- wood tree (podocarpus clonyata) is termed by some wi iters 
the South African cedar. It grows to a very large size, and in apjiearance 
much resembles the pine. 
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MADRAS ARMY — VALUE OF CADETSHIPS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir — The deep interest you appear to take in the affairs of India, 
as well as the positive good your truly valuable work has already 
produced, forms a siifBcient iiidiicemeut to offer you the followini^ 
statement oi facts. I leave it to yourself to bring them betoie the 
public in any way you may deem most conducive to the advantage 
of those for whose eye they are principally intended ; which it is, 
perliaps, needless to add, aie parents thinking of procuring cadet- 
ships for their children. 

In two or three excellent papers, you have already taken the mote 
out of the public eye ; and, to use a theatrical phrase, have given 
a peep beliind the curtain in Lea«lenhall Street, Vou have also 
courted information on every topic, of general interest, relative to 
India. Let me hope, then, that the statement which I have to 
submit, will tend to disped the g(dd<Mi visiojis with which the snug 
gentlemen, who rule India, hav(' long been wont to da///de the orbs 
of easy, good humoured, John Hull, to say iiotlung of his Northern 
neighbour, whose boasted gift of second sight, docs not, in the pre- 
sent instance, appear to have preserved him from being ^ gulled* 

f proceed, without further ]>reamhle, to lay before you an ab- 
stract of th(‘ List (d’ Cadets of 179<S for Madras, as it stood on tlu‘ 
1st of January Seventy-four young gentlemen wore a])poinfed 

in flic year, and the greater pait of them arrived in India in 17^0, 
blooming in health, and high in hope. Happy fellows ! the spruce 
Htiglishman ; the breeched and unhroeched Scot ; the choleric 
('ambiian; the gentleman from Ir<d:ind, and the Irish gentleman; 
all eager for the ‘ bubble leputation,’ and the far-famed riches 
of Gidcondah, Twenfy-seven years have lolled on, and wlmt is the 
result? On the 1st of January last, twenty-one only of the number 
were alive ; fifteen of them still in the service ; and six retired on 
the scanty jdttanoc of half-pap. Fifty have died in the service ; 
one resigned, and has since died a violent death ; and two, very 
wisely, never took up their appointments. Of the fifteen who re- 
main, thirteen are Lieutenant-Colonels, and two, after a period of 
twenty-seven years, are still Majors; of the six who retired, ab- 
Bolutely compelled to do so by ill health, three had obtained the 
rank of Major, and the others that of Captain. Of those who have 
died, two have been killed in action, two lost at sea, one fell in a 
duel, and the remaining forty-seven have been natural deaths. Out 
of the fifty-two, three oidy were Lieutenant-Colonels at the period 
of their decease, six Majors, twenty Captains, the remaining twenty- 
three subalterns, as per statement in the annexed table. One of 
the survivors was twenty-three years in the army before he drew 
a monthly abstract amounting to five hundred rupees. In those 
‘ olden times’ the more modern refinement of classing separately. 
Cadets of Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, did not exist; 
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the whole having formerly been jumbled together in one list. The 
fifteen survivors, therefore, belong to distinct and separate brandies 
of the service ; and there positively is not one amongst them, who, 
after his long exile and toilsome life, can return home with 300/. a 
year, exclusive of his pension. How can it be otherwise, since the 
system introduced by that respectable character. Sir George Bar- 
low, of clipping and curtailing, has been closely followed up, until 
the present enlightened and excellent Governor arrived at Madras. 

A great deal has lately been said of the liberality of the Court of 
Directors m granting an allowance of 400 rupees per month to 
Officers commanding corps, but I will, in a future letter, prove that 
this is a more humbug ; on the good old principle of ‘ not letting 
the right hand know what the left hand docth,’ they have curtailed 
full ‘ batta,^ and other allowances drawn by a Lieutenant-Colonel 
under the old regulations, to the amount of 347 rupees a month, 
and given him 400 in lieu ; the dificrcncc, therefore, in this mighty 
boon, amounts exactly to 53 rupees a month, instead of 400 rupees 
a month, or 636 rupees a year, which, at the present rate of ex- 
change of Is, Sd. per Madras rupee, is just 53/. 

I leave it to the sober consideration of parents, what brilliant ad- 
vantage results from procuring a Cadetship, an appointment which 
one of ‘ the wholesale tradesmen’ doles out with infinitely more 
pomposity, than his most gracious Majesty would use in bestowing 
a patent of peerage. 

A Plain Dealer. 




ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF THE PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

To tho Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
sill, Si'ptombor 9, 1S20. 

Your notices of Dr. Franklin (vol. x. p. 428) reminded me of a 
purpose I have for some time entertaitmd, of occupying two or three 
of your pages, on a subject which you will readily allow to he quite 
Oriental. 

In your fifth volume, (p. 61.,) I ventured to claim for one of the 
Fasten! sages, the origin of that justly admired apologue, the ‘ Her- 
?nit’ of Parnell. I will now, by your permission, advance a similar 
claim for tho eminent Persian p(H‘t and philosopher Sadi ; who, ac- 
cord ii»g to his biographers, had numbered 116 years at his decease in 
1201. He must he known to many of your renders, especially tho 
Oriental, by his ‘ Gulistan,’ and two other posthumous works. 

There arc, I apprehend, very few persons conversant with general 
literature who have not read and admired the ‘ Parable against 
Persecution ’ attributed to Dr. Franklin, ]>ut of which he does not 
appear to have directly claimed to bo the inventor; nor could he 
have made this claim with justice, as he only varied it in a few cir- 
cumstances from what will appear to have been his original, and 
to which 1 wish, from respect to his memory, he had acknowledged 
his obligations. 

I am not aware that Franklin’s verst/on had ajipeared in j)rint, 
till it was thus introduced by the late Lord Kaimes in his ^ Sketches 
of Man,’ (B. 3. Sk. 3. iii. §. 2.) I quote the edition of 1807, iii. 
135, 436. 

“ The follow iniT' Panibli' against Persecution was communicated to me by 
Dr. Franklin of Philadelphia, a man who makes a figure in the learned world : 

‘ 1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of 
his tent, about the going down of the sun. \nd behold, a man, bent with age 
coming from the way of the wiblerness, leaning on a staff. 

‘ 2. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto him, turn in, I pray 
thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shall arise early in the 
morning, and go on thy way. 

‘ 8. And the man said, nay ; for I will abide under this tree. 

‘ 4. But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned, and they went into the 
tent ; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

‘ 5. And when Abraham saw that, the man blessed not God, he said unto 
him, wherefore dost thou not worship the most higli God, creator of heaven 
and earth? 

‘ 6. And the man answered and said, 1 do not woiship thy God, neither do 
I call upon his name ; for 1 have made to myself a god, sthicli abidetli always 
in my house, and provideth me with all things. 
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‘ 7. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man ; and he arose and 
fell upon him, and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

‘ 8. And God called unto Abraham saying, Abraham, where is the stranger? 

‘ 9. And Abraham answered and said. Lord, he would not worship thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name ; therefore have [ driven him out from 
before my face into the wilderness. 

‘ 10. And God said, Have I borne with him these hundred and ninety and 
eight years, and nourished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebel- 
lion against me ; and couldstnot thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him 
one night ? ’ 

“The historical style of the Old Testament is here finely imitated, and tlie 
moral must strike every one who is not sunk in stupidity and superstition.” 

In the ^ Miscellaneous Works’ of ])r. Franklin, (17711) P- 7‘-^->lhis 
‘ Parable ’ was quoted from Lord Kaiincs as written by Franklin. 
It is likewise attributed to biin in the late complete edition of bis 
works. Franklin was, however, I have no doubt, indebted to Je- 
remy Taylor, who thus concludes bis ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ not 
the first edition, (1047)) but the edition of that work which is in- 
cluded in the author’s ^ Polemical Discourses/ (1674.) At p. 1078, 
he says : ‘ I end with a story whicli I find in the Jews’ books.’ 
This story, which follows verbatim^ is also quoted from Bishop 
Taylor, iu the ‘ Essays Ecclesiastical and (hvil,’ by the Lord 
Commissioner Whitlocko, (1706) p. lOfi, though unaccountably 
omitted in the edition of the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying ’ (1702) now 
before mo. 

‘ Wlicu Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man .stooping and leaning on his staff, 
weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who was an hundred year) 
of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused 
him to sit down ; but, observing that the obi man eat and prayed not, nor 
begged for a blessing upon bis meat, asked him why he did not worship the 
God of heaven? 

‘ The old man told him, that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged 
no other god ; at which answer, Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all tlie evils of the 
night, in an unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God called 
to Abraham, and asked where the stranger was ? he replied, I thrust him away, 
because he did not worship thee. God answered him, 1 have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonoured me, and couldst not thou endure him 
one night, when he gave thee no trouble ? Upon this, saith the story, Abra- 
ham fetcht him back again, and gave him wise instruction.’ 

Jeremy Taylor, when he mentions * the Jews’ books,’ probably 
refers to a passage of which I offer you a literal translation, sub- 
joining the original, from an ‘ Appendix to the Memoirs of Dr. 
Priestley,’ (1806, p. 376,) by his learned friend Mr. Thomas Cooper. 
It is part of * a dedication to the Consuls and Senate of Hamburgh,’ 
of a book whose title is, ‘ Shebeih Jehudah, Tribus Judae. Solo- 
monis fil Virgae, Complectens varias calamitates, Martyria, Disper- 
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siones, &c. &c. Judaeoriim. DeHcbrseo in Latinuni versa a Geoigio 
Gentio, 1680/ This may have been an edition since 167^; or, 
perhaps, may afford an example of the no uncommon artifice of a 
second title-page. 

‘ The most noble author, Sadi, has recorded a remarkable instance 
of the venerable manners of antiquity in the Patriarch Abraham. 
He was so eminently hospitable as scarcely to deem himself secure 
and happy unless some stranger would accept his attentions and 
friendship as a guest, and thus become, as it were, tlie protector 
and safeguard of his habitation. Once, having no guest in his 
house, he went abroad into the fields to invite some passenger, wlien 
he chanced to observe an old man, worn with years and fatigued 
by travel, reposing under a tree, lie courteously conducted the 
stranger to his dwelling, and there entertained him with abundant 
kindness. Supper being served up, Abraham and his family com- 
menced with prayer, while the old man immediately began to eat, with- 
out performing any previous rite of piety or reverence, wliich Abra- 
ham remarking, said to him, ‘ My old man, it is surely unbecoming 
thy grey hairs to sit down to meat without first invoking the deity 
The old man replied, ‘ I am a fire-worshipper, and ignorant of this 
ceremony, since my ancestors instructed me in no such rite.' On 
hearing this, Abraham was so exceedingly shocked at having enter- 
tained a fire-worshipper, that, driving him from supper, he instantly 
expelled him from his house, as unworthy of his society, and the 
enemy of his God. 

^ But, behold, the Most High God thus directly admonished him : 

‘ What hast thou been doing, Abraham ? Did it become thee thus 
to conduct thyself ? This old man remained, even to the present 
time, ungrateful and insensible to the blessings of life and subsist- 
ence ; yet I have not ceased to bestow these upon him for now more 
than a hundred years ; you, however, refuse him even one supper, 
and cannot bear with him for a single moment.’ Abraham, thus 
divinely reproved, hastened after the old man, whom he reconducted 
to his house. He there cultivated his friendship, by so many pious 
offices of affectionate regard, that he inclined him, by his own ex- 
ample, to the worship of the true God. 

‘ Thus, illustrious nobles, may you be disposed to conciliate the 
Jewish nation by similar zeal, by your own bright example, your 
genuine piety and moderation, rather than to exclude them by 
rigorous treatment. May you be willing to gather to the fold of 
Christ these lost sheep, rather than to drive them away.'* 


* ‘ Illustre tradit nobilissiraus autor Sadus, venerandee antiquitatis exera- 
plam, Abrahamum Patriarchain, hospitalitatis glorift celebratum, vix sibi felix 
feusturnque credidisse hospitium, nisi externum aliquem, tanquam aliquod 
presidium doml, excepisset hospitem, quem omnl offleiorum prosequeretur 
?enere. Aliquondo cum hospitem domi non haberet, foris eum qumsiturus 
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I am aware of unavoidable repetitions in the different versions of 
this Apologue, but, without quoting the entire story from each, 
I could not furnish those of your readers, who have a taste for such 
investigations, with the means of marking the variations, and es|>e. 
cially of ascertaining the extent to which Franklin was a copyist. 
Ho can, indeed, afford to be dispossessed of borrowed plumage, 
and yet be seen to soar above the servum pecuSf whom Horace has 
denounced, and to appear among those Illuminati whom Provi- 
dence prepares, by their wise and happy improvement of circum- 
stances, to 

‘ Enlighten dimes niul mould u future age.’ 

I may, perhnjts, take some occasion of recurring to Franklin, led 
by your late remarks on his Life and Character.* 

N. L. T. 

October 5, 

P. S. — I had occasion, a very few days since, to look into the 
‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor,’ which the late Bishop Hcber prefixed, in 
1822 , to an edition of his works. From thence I add the foftowiiig 
quotations : 

‘ The story is found in tho ‘ Bostan’ of the Persian poet Saadi, as appeai> 
by a literal translation uhldi I luuc received from the kindness of Loul 
Teignmouth.’ (P. ccv.) 

‘ Lord Teigniuoulli informs me that Saadi, in his ‘ Gulistan,* relates of 
himself, that, having lunm lake/i piisoner by the Franks, he was compelled to 
work, mlh some JeivSj on the fortifications of Tripoli. And he 8uggi>8ts^ 
tlicreforc, tliat he may have possibly heard the story from tliem, so that it 
may, after all, have been originally derived from a Jewish source. A learned 


campestria petiit. Forte virum quemdam scnectute gravom, itinore fessum, sub 
arbore recumbentem couspicit. 

‘ Quern comiter exceptum, domum hospitem deducit, et omni officio colil. 
Cvim capam appositam Abrahamus et faiuilia ejus k precibus auspicarentur, 
senex manum ad cibum proteiidit, nuUo religionis aut pietatis auspicio usus. 
Quo visu, Abrahamus cum ita affatur ; ‘ Mi senex, vix decct canitiem tuam, 
sine prasvw Numinis veneratione, cibum suraere.’ Ad qua senex : ‘ Ego ig- 
nlcola sum ; istius modi morum ignarus ; nostri enira majores 
mo docucre pietatem.’ Ad quam vocem horrescens /Vbrahamus, rem sibi curn 
igtilcola profauo et a sui numinis cuUu alieno esse, eum k vostigio et ii 
caina romotum, ut sui consortii pestera et religionis hostem domo cjecit. 

‘ Sed, ccee, siunmus Deus Abraliaraum sUtim nuMiet: ‘ Quid agis Abra- 
feame ? Itnne viro fecisse te decuit? Ego isti seni, quantumvis in me usque 
ingrato, et vitam et victum. centum ampUus rmnos dedi ; tu horaini nec unam 
cffinara dare, unumque eum inomentum ferre potes ?’ Qufi Divinfi voce moni- 
tus, Abrahamus senem ex itincre revocatum domum reducit, et tantis officiis, 
pietate, et ratione colit, ut suo exemplo ad veri Numinis cultu eum perdux 
orit. 

* Vos quoque. Proceres iiobiUsstQii cum pari studio Ju<!Ueorwn gentem 
habeatls, laudatissimo more atque exemplo, pietate potius sorvare, quam 
severi, discjpMnit exoludere ; eos t|tnqu8m peiffites Christi ovlcvlas colligere 
qutm dissipare- mavultls.’' ■ •* 
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Jew, also, Mr. J. D’Allemand, professes to have a strong impression on his 
mind, that the tradition is to be met with, in all its eirciimstances, in one of 
the coramentaries on Gen. xviii. 1. No such commentary, however, has been 
discovered.” (P. ccclxvi.) 

The biogi-apher has given the whole oiLinal of Gentius, ex- 
cepting his application of the story, to inculcate on Ihe Senate of 
Hamburgh their continued toleration of the Jews. He also quotes 
the whole ‘translation of the story ^ from ‘ The Asiatic Miscellany, 
(Calcutta, 1789.^ This translator, though evidently not unac- 
quainted with his original, has failed to serve the English reader so 
literally as he ought to have done. 

MILITARY AND MEDICAL VACANCIES IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of tfip Oripuful Tfprald. 

SIR, January, 1827. 

It is ‘ (juite lefreshin to pcoceive how well informed the 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors hegin to he upon all sub- 
jects brought under their review at the India House : and this 
was never more conspicuous tlian in the lat(‘ debah' at a Court 
of Proprietors, on t ie 19th ult., on the subject of ^Military 
and Medical Vacancies.' 

In the debate alluded to, Mr. Hume, after commenting, with 
great propriety, on the lamentably inefficient state in which 
Native corps are often left, by the r ollicers Ixong posted to the 
staff, passed to the medical department, and deplored the very 
great deficiency of medical officers in th<‘ Company's army ; and, 
as an inducement to the Court of Directors to render this im- 
portant branch of their service more eflicicnt, mentioned, with 
regard to his Majesty’s service, that ‘ the losses in the medical 
department in India were so great, and tlu' necessity of having 
a greater number in each regiment was so strongly hdt, that 
the King's 7cgintcnls, serving in India., had xovv, by the con- 
sent of the Directors., tiihkk mkdicai. OFFiomis, (one surgeon 
and two assistant surgeons, )ixsTF..\n of two as iieiiktofohe.' 
A regulation which the honourable Proprietor thought would 
bo of great advantage, if ado|)ted in the Native corps. And so 
nnist every one else think who has been in India. 

Mr. Hume was followed by the Chairman, who, after mo- 
destly acknowledging that the honourable Proprietor had a 
considerable advantage over him in his many sources of 

information, while he could only consult public and official re- 
cords, remarked, with regard to the latter topic, that he was not 
aware that there were any complaints of a deficiency in the 
Indian Medical Department, and that he, for one, thought the 
establishment sufficient ; and, with respect to the King’s regi- 
nients, ‘ he was aware that an additional assistant-surgeon 
bad been recommended to each of the King’s regiments in 

Orieintal Herald, Vol. \Q. X 
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India, and in this recommendation the Court of Directors en- 
tirely concurred ; hut that, after all, even including the late ad- 
dition made to the Kind’s reg-iments, he thought the Company s 
corps were as well supplied as they were/ An opinion inwhicli, 
probably, every one who has been in India will not concur. 

^ To this Mr. Hume replied, that it was not to be taken for 
granted, that because there might be no complaint, there was 
no cause for it ; and insisted, that, as it had neon considered 
right to increase the numb(‘r of surgeons in the King’s regi- 
ments, for the same reason an increase ought to take place in 
those of the Company Which certainly might be either a good 
or a bad way of reasoning; though, in the present case, I con- 
fess I would decidedly call it a good one. 

To this the worthy Chairman retorted, that though, ‘by the 
ncio regulation, the King’s regiments would have n surgeon and 
livo assistants, he did not think th(‘re existed the same neces- 
sity for a tliird medical oOicer in the Native corps and ho gave 
some rather fair, but not conclusive, reasons for so thinking. 

Still Mr. Hume was not to he foiled in his object. So up got 
Mr. Wigram to assist the worthy Chairman’s arguments, and, 
among other things, observed, that tin; honourable Proprietor, 
in looking at tlie Compands nu'dical establishment, built too 
much on wha( ha<t been done in the King s regiments, without 
allowing himsedf to consid(‘r tliedifferent circumstances in which 
those r('ginu‘iUs .ind the Native corps are placed, See. &c. 

'fo Mr. Wigram succeeded Col. Haillie; and after him fol- 
lowed Doctor (rilchrist, but (either luckily or unluckily for 
my poor understanding) without, after all, coming’ to any con- 
clusions; for, at th(‘ rate at which they weie getting on, I verilv 
believe they would very soon have made me believe that black 
was white, or a chesnut horse the same as a horse chesnut. 

This, Mr. Editc^r, may be all incomprehensible to you ; but I 
leave you and your readers to decide whether there was not. 90 »iC 
grounds for my fears, when T seriously inform you that, during 
a personal knowledge of the state of King's regiments in 
India, for more than twenty years, I nevei' knew them hare 
LESS than ONE surgeon and two assistant-surgeons attached 
to each ! and that they had the same establishment long be- 
fore, I conscientiously believe, but how long my personal ex- 
perience will not enable me to say. — Where, therefore, Mr. 
Hume, and the Chairman, and the other worthy Members of the 
Court, can have picked up their information respecting these 
new arrangements, I cannot guess. But, as many of the Di- 
rectors are known to be constant readers of your Journal, some 
of them may, perhaps, have the goodness to give us a peep be- 
hind the curtain, and set us all right ; which will be no small gra- 
tification to # 

Non-Medjctts sed MiLIT-ABI-^ 
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CAPTAIN KEPPEL's JOURNEV OVERLAND PROM INDIA TO 
ENGLAND. 

* 

Towards the cloi^e of the month just passed, Captain 
Keppel’s interesting volume made its appearance, but too late 
in the month to admit of ourdoin^ more than ^laricin^ throng’ll 
its contents, and stating our general impression of its claim to 
favourable reception. It is very beautifully' printed, and em- 
bellished with several interesting engravings, airiong which are 
two plates of costume from Oriental drawings ; a most accu- 
rate delineation of the ruined palace at Ctesiphon, called Tank 
Kesra, or the Arch of Chosrocs ; eight light sketches, engraved 
on wood, and incorporated with the text, containing chiefly 
fragments of antiquity, and a map of the author’.s route. 

The party, of which Captain Keppel formed one, consisted of 
Mr, Ker Baillie Hamilton, IVfr. Lamb, Captain Hart, and him- 
self, who, all meeting together at Hombay, in the month of 
January 1924, associated tbeinselv<‘s, for mutual jileasure and 
safety, to perform the journey to England in company. Tln‘y 
left fiornbay in his Majesty’s ship AUigaioi\ Captain Alexan- 
der, touched at Muscat, sailed up the Persian Gulf, and landed 
at Uussorah in the month of ridn-uary. From thence they 
ascended the Tigris to Lagdad, and after an excursion from 
that city to the l uins of Habylon, and, subsequently, a short stay 
at Fagdad itself, they proci'cih'd east\\ard into IVrsia, passing 
through Kermansliah, Mamadan, IVdiinun, and Tabreez, to 
Faku, on the western shore of the Caspian Sea ; from thence 
northward by Astrakhan, and across the Aiaxes into Russia, 
visiting Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, 
and reaching England in November of the same year ; tire 
whole journey thus occupying about ten months. 

The character of the work in which the incidents and obser- 
vations of the journey are detailed, is that of a light, agreeable, 
and well-written diary, in which the good humour and good 
sense of the author is every where apparent ; and where no 
blemishes, either of uiiamiable feelings, or objectionable ex- 
pressions, occur to oflend the judgment or the taste of the 
reader. A very brief, yet elmpieiit and touching dedication ol 
the volume to the protection of a beloved parent, indicates with 
what view the diary itsidf w as compo''ed and preserved ; and 
the pages that follow are by no means unworthy of a son to 
offer to such a father as the Eail of Albemarle, to whom they 
are addressed. 

The early parts of the )ourney. including the descriptionv of 
\ 
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Muscat, Bussorab, Bag-dad, Babylon, Ctesipbon, Kermanshah, 
and Hamadan, are more fully and completely described than 
the latter, \vhich embraces the route through Russia, the infe- 
rior interest of which is no doubt sufficient to account for this 
difference. Having had personal opportunities of seeing all 
the cities and towns included within the early portion of the 
route, we can vouch for the general accuracy of the descrip- 
tions which Captain Keppel has given of their present stale 
and ancient remains ; and if he has not, in each case, said all 
that might bo said on the places through which he passed, he 
has at least seized, with the taste and judgment of an expe- 
rienced observer, the principal features of the scenery, man- 
ners, ruins, &e., which came before his eye, and conveyed his 
impressions to the reader in language so clear and familiar, 
that most persi ns, on reading the book, will occasionally ima- 
gine themselves to be present as one of the travelling party. 

The different standards of excellence, which different classes 
of readers set up for themsidves, or still more freijuently adopt 
from others, as the model of perfection in their eyes, by which 
books of travels are to be judged, and for their conformity to 
or departure from which they are to be approved or condemned, 
renders it a matter of extreme diflicull y lor any writer to know 
what will be most likely to be acceptal3le to the greatest num- 
ber of readers. The theological student seeks only for infor- 
mation respecting the religion of the country, and such illustra- 
tions as it may afford of the divine origin of his own peculiar 
faith ; the antiquarian ransacks every page for accounts of an- 
cient mins and relics of early days ; the geographer wishes to 
know, to a second, the latitude and longitude of every town and 
village by lunars or chronometer, the exact course of every 
brook and rivulet, and the distance by perambulators between 
towns of which nothing is known except the name ; the artist 
pines for views of scenery, architecture, and costume ; the 
political economist is curious only as to the increase of popula- 
lion, growth of corn, foreign trade, revenue, and taxation of the 
country ; the politician seeks to discover what are the existing 
treaties of alliance, offensive and defensive, between the state 
and its surrounding neighbours, who are the ambassadors at 
Court, what are the means of influence used in the intrigues of 
the ministers, and whether there is a probability of the nation 
being inclined to war or peace. Besides all these, there are 
the philologist, the mineralogist, the botanist, and others yet 
unnamed, and between each of these again are intermediate links, 
who differ but in trifling shades from those who go before, and 
follow after them ; while, to fill up the measure of the author’s 
difficulties, a large class remains, who want nothing exclusive, 
but demand incessant and unintermitting amusement. The 
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only condition they exact is, that they must be made to lau^h, 
no matter by what ; no question will be asked as to the how or the 
why ; it’ the book be amnnng., they Avill not only read it them- 
selves but recommend it to their club, their circulating^ library, 
and even their private friends. If it docs not make them laugh., 
however, it can have no merit. It may be learned, acute, pro- 
found, clever, instructive — any thing- the author pleases ; but 
if it has neither jokes, nor puns, nor anecdotes, sprinkled over 
its surface — (whether the author was a man of humour, or 
whether humorous incidents ever fell in his way or not, no 
matter ; if those did not really happen, they must be invented) — 
they will admit that the book hasr-ver/V; but they will be sure 
to add, that it is ‘ damned didl,’ or ‘ cursedly dry,’ or that ‘ it 
may do on a wet day in the country,’ or some phrase equally 
expressive of their abhorrence of every thing* that has not fun 
and drollery to recommend it. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it will be considered no 
slight praise to say, and Ave do so with great sincerity, that we 
believe Captain Keppel’s book will be found not unworthy the 
attention of any one of these numerons and exclusive classes. 
We need not particularize the portions from which each may 
derive the peculiar description of instruction or pleasure of 
which they are in search : but we can safely express oiir con- 
viction, that all rational inquirers after information and enter- 
tainment will find both agreeably combined in the volume, 
which we heartily commend to their perusal. 


THIO LATE JOHN FOWLER HULL. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Dec. 30, 1820. 

A WRITER in the Spectator, (OlO,) having adopted the common 
and not uninteresting theory of ‘ spirits or angels who look into 
the affairs of inon,’ proceeds to describe those super-human intef* 
ligcnces as endowed with ‘ the visual nerve’ in such a licalthful 
condition, that they are not ‘ dazzled with the splendour of titles.’ 
lie farther describes them, as hearing no melodious sounds in ‘ the 
noise of victories.’ Hence ‘ the evening walk of a wise man is 
more illustrious in their sight than the march of a geneial, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men for ‘ they do not look for great 
men at the head of armies, or among the pomps of a court, but 
often find them out in the shades and solitudes, in the private walks 
and by-paths of life.’ 

I was forcibly reminded of this passage, on observing the follow- 
ing paragraph, which announced the decease of one of these ‘ groat 
men,’ according to angelic estimate. 1 had formed a slight per- 
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sonal acquaintance with him, in consequence of some little attcii- 
tion which I had_ the pleasure to offer, as he passed through Lon- 
don in 1824, to commence his foreign travels, little expecting so 
soon to reach ‘ the bourn from which no traveller returns/ 

‘ Died, on the 18t!i of December last, at Sigaum, about forty miles south of 
Darwar, in India, after a few days illness, in his 26th year, John Fowler 
Hull, of Uxbridge, a member of the Society of Friends. He was a young 
man of great literary acquirements, and had performed a journey over land to 
India, where he had resided about eleven months, with the view of increasing 
his knowledge in the Oriental languages.’ — Times, June 28, 1826. 

You will, I am persuaded, readily preserve this short record of one 
who sought the East,condn(;tcd thither, not by the auri sacra fames, 
which sends so many, a few to prosper, and the rest to perish, but 
under a more hallowed impulse, — the insatiable desire of intellectual 
pletisure, that happily-constituted wealth, which a man scattcreth, 
and yet incicascth. 

N L. T. 


CONUITION OF FORT WILLIAM. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sill, Bengal, Feb. 15, 1826. 

The good people in Knglaml are not, perhaps, aware that 
the Governor-lTOueral of all tiie Indies is, in virtue of his high office, 
Military Governor of the fort and garrison of ( Calcutta. It is called 
Fort William in Jkngal, is garrisoned by his Majesty’s troops and 
those of the ('ompany, whose officers hold our gracious sovereign 
King George’s commission. In this garrison the Governor rules su- 
preme, and if you can entice sonn^ of your friends to give you the 
history of his Ivordship’s military conduct there, you will have a 
rich treat indeed ! In this microscope will be found his Lordship’s 
select band of favourites, and to find fault with any of those would, 
^ course, be a personal insult to the Governor, or, as he is styled, 
ffle Right Honourable the Governor of Fort William. Thus, it is 
wisely ordered, that his Majesty’s representative, — the Commander- 
in-Chief, I believe, may be so styled, — shall have no power over his 
Majesty’s forces when in Fort William ; and every man, of course, 
gives up his army rights the moment he passes the drawbridge of 
this miraculous fort. It is commanded at present by an active en- 
terprising officer of the Honourable Company’s Engineers, styled, 

* Colonel Commanding in Garrison and in communication with the 
General of the Presidency Division, the reliefs of the garrison are 
provided. This gives the appearance of authority to the Major- 
General of Division and to the Colonel of the Garrison ; but tliis is 
all, the Governor keeps his representative in the fort under the de- 
signation of Town Major, and the office is now held by a great 
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(avouiitc and fiiciid of the Governor’s. Through this officer’s ex- 
tieme ingenuity tl»e nnoinaly, on imprrhm m imperio, is not felt ; 
and tliiough his great care, hunuinity, and active, exertions, the 
fort is clean, the troops sober, and all wears an air of strict military 
discipline, cheerfulness, and health within its walls. It is remark'* 
able that the cholera seld(»m visits this garrison, and, when it docs, 
so prompt is the medical assistance, that ‘ death aiVrighted flics.’ 
Should you hear reports to the contrary, you mast be on your 
guard and not credit them, because health-officers, like the rest of 
the Governor’s staff, arc selected with care, and placed there until 
better appointments fall vacant, in which, from their supeiior (jua- 
lifications, their patron can place them to public adv.intage, ami 
thus at the same tiim* reward their high deserts. The Major has 
the happiness to give universal satisfaclioii, ami the Governor, who 
has all the credit of kis measures, is, cons('tjuently, much ladoved, 
and almost nd<u’ed. 

I cannot get at the orderly-book, in which tliere an' excellent 
specimens of a clear and tanicise styh*, such as the Governor must 
be highly pleased t(» rend, and as I am desinms of pc'rforndng the 
most pleasing part of a chronicler’s dnlies, 1 regn't I cannot fuinisb 
you with extracts elucidatory (d’ what 1 have just recoidod. The 
exertions of the Major, like those of the Governor, do not benefit 
himself; })ale, wan, and wearied, he goes on, from day to day, 
wearing out the remains of a well-spent life for tli(‘ benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. There is a golden rule lately discovered l)y the 
Governor, which has been put in praetie.e, ami is likely to have, iii 
all Governments military, a m<»st bapj>y ell’e<“t, from the success 
which has attended it. It saves offic(‘rs fiom (General ('onrts Mar- 
tial, and gives the Governor the jmwer of making light wrong, 
and wrong right at pleasure. This will he higldy pri/a'd in Leaden- 
hall-strcet, I have no doubt, and wlien made known, doubly too, 
it will blot out that power from their memoiies, the doubling of . 
army charges, and the expenditure in commissaiiat and shipping 
therefrom arising, — ‘ all, all, like the baseless labile,’ &c. as 
Shakspearc says. The loss of life, and the causes of it, are noj| 
worth consideration ! ’tis the soldier’s duty to figlit and suffer, — 
or, why else do they enlist ? If you get any om* to give you the 
golden rule, it will be a prize, indeed. Junior officers may now 
disobey their superiors without danger ; they may neglect their 
duty, and be raised to a higher grade for so doing ; and it is said, 
a colonel, an adjutant, and a head surgeon in the gairlson, have 
received all the answers in cases where officers and men have died 
without having been attended to or seen by the assistant to whom 
it belonged to have attended upon them, flow this has been ac- 
complished, I cannot, for want of iiaving seen the new rule of the 
Governor’s discovery, tell you *. hul it is very wonderful, you must 
3llow. J, J. 



MAJOR SNODGRASS' NARRATIVE OF THE BURMESE WAR. 


A VERT striking’ proof of the g-eneral apathy of the English 
nation to the history or fate of that portion of their possessions 
which continues in the hands of the East India Company, is to he 
found in the ignoi-anco as well as utter indifference which pre- 
vails among all classes as to the late war with the Burmese. 
The exhibition of the captured car an^l throne of the Monarch 
of Ava, at the Egyptian Rooms, in Piccadilly, was almost the 
only mementos which the people of England possessed to keep 
the fact of there being a war in India at all within their recollec- 
tion. No one was the richer — no one the poorer for the event. 
The stocks neither rose nor fell on the occasion. The navy and 
army were neither of tliern called into active service : the esta- 
blishment at the Horse Guards and the War Oflice continued 
the same : the Treasury, the Ordnance, the Commissariat, the 
Victualling, and the Transport Department, were all undis- 
turbed by what was passing : and not a inorehant or a manu- 
facturer ill England troubled himself to anticipate what might 
be the result. 

How different the sensation created by the ev ents transpiring 
in other countries ! Bolivar proclaims a constitution for Colom- 
bia, — a country nearly as distant, and to which we have no affi- 
nity or claim : the puldic journals of England teem with obser- 
vations on th(' event. Some mines in Mexico are declared to 
have failed : the wli- le kingdom is agitated, from one end to 
the other, with discusMons on the misfortune. iVn insurrection 
is merely apprehended in St. Domingo ; a country peopled by 
another race : the papers speculate on the probable consequences 
of such a step. Ihe intercourse between the United States and 
the West India Islands is placed on a new footing ; and column 
tifter column of every jounial in Britain is filled with the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Canning and Mr. Gallatin, in addition 
to the President’s message on the subject. The Princess Regent 
of Portugal is alarmed at the threats of certain malcontents, 
under a priest ridden Marquis, and sends to England for 
assistance and protection. Immediately, the King’s ministers 
meet ; both Houses of Parliament assemble ; his Majesty is 
addressed ; the finest displays of eloquence flow from both sides 
of the national assembly ; the Guards are under orders ; they 
march, embark — and are wafted as rapidly as the most fa- 
vourable winds can carry them to the banks of the Tagus. 
The arsenal at Portsmouth assumes all the importance and 
activity of a time of war— the Stock Exchange is a scene of 
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intense interest and speculation — the public papers are filled to 
overflovving* with the most minute details of what is passing* — 
and the whole kingdom, from its extreme limits, is thrown, as it 
were, into sudden convulsions of hope, expectation, and alarm, 
by the movements of a few hundred men, in the mere apprehen*^ 
jjjon — for it has never yet amounted to more — of the remote pos- 
sibility of a war ! 

But in India, a war actually commences ; the very capital is 
threatened, aud whether reasonably or not, its inhabitants enter- 
tain actual fear of an immediate invasion and attack from the 
enemy ; a country is invaded by our troops; millions of treasure 
are lavished on fiiiitless, and even ruinous undertakings, from 
the ravages of pestilence and war, tlionsamls of lixes arc sacri- 
ficed ; English fathers and mothers bewail the premature loss 
of their promising sons ; English daughters lament the death 
of fathers and brolheis: and I'htglish widoxvs mourn the me- 
lancholy end of husbands, in the swamps of sickness and the 
fields of carnage, between wh ch tlie victims of death were 
equally divided. Nay, at one period, it was a (lonhtfnl question 
whether the moment of general disaster might not be seized by 
the disaffected Natives of India totbrovv off the yoke of their 
foreign conquerors and oppressors, and drive the English en- 
tirely from the country. Yet all this e:;cite(l no nalioml feel- 
ing in England. It was regs’ided as merely an affair of the 
East India Company, in which the Ibilish nation generallyhad 
no interest ; and it was tliought ifiat even if liidi.i reverted to 
its original possessors, no one would siiHVr any loss except the 
proprietors of India Stock, who alon(‘, it is imagined, benefit by 
its retention. If it be asked, why tlie fate of a dependency so 
much larger than the mother country itself, and coiilaiiiing* a 
hundred millions of siihjc^cts and depcudcnls, slioiild excite so 
little interest, there is but one intelligible answer to theqiiestion, 
which is, that, speaking* of tin? people of England genemHy, no 
man’s fortune is alfecled by any changes that occur in the con- 
dition of that dependency ; and therefore no man gives himself 
the trouble to think upon the subject. Whether the republics 
of South America be in a state of p(‘ace or war is a question 
that interests them deeply, because the loan-dealers, merchants, 
manufacturers, have all large pecuniary interests depending on 
the issue ; but whether the Burmese or the Peguers, theCochin- 
Chinese or the people of Ariacan, agree among tlumiselves, or 
with their English neighbours, is to the same class of loan- 
dealers, merchants, and manufacture.' s, a matter of the utmost 
indifference, as they have no pecuniary interests depending on 
their harmony or discord. Ii the mines of Mexico succeed in 
their operatrons, thousands in England will be enriched : and 
if they entirely fail, thousands will be ruined by the event. But 
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whether the mines of Golconda are even working or not, no 
man in England either knows or cares, because their progress 
or their stoppage will not add to, or take from, any man’s income 
a single shilling ; and therefore, while intensely alive to the 
. slightest fluctuation of the one, he would hear of the utter ruin 
of the other with perfect inditference. This is the true clue, 
and indeed the only one, by which the apparent mystery can be 
unravelled ; and it extends to every possible shape in which the 
comparison can be made, between the deep interest taken by 
the English in the affairs of all other countries, and their entire 
apathy as to those of what is called, but never really considered 
by them to be, their own immediate dependency — the British 
Empire in the East. And they are right in so concluding ; for 
how can that b(‘ called their otvn from which they are excluded 
by law '? which they dare not set their foot on without permis- 
sion from another * and which permission, when granted by the 
pretended owners of the estate in England, may be revoked by 
their servants or managers in India, and the visiting individuals 
banished back again to the other extremity of the earth for their 
pains i It is not their own ; the nation has no part or parcel 
of it for their enjoyment’; it never will be considered by them 
to be worth a thought, until this absurd system of exclusion is 
altered ; and, therefore, let w liatever changes happen, until the 
Colonization of India be freely permitted, and Englishmen 
have the same right to go and come, to settle or depart, to 
trade and live, to acquiie property and form connexions, in 
India with the same frei'dom as in every otluT part of the 
British dominions, the nation at large will be as indifferent as at 
present ; though, when that takes place, and men’s fortunes 
are affected by events in India, as they now are by an insurrec- 
tion in Demarara — by a non-intercourse with the United States 
— or by a war with Spain or Portugal — wc shall then see the 
monied, the mercantile, the manufacturing, the shipping, and 
even the landed interest, all keenly alive; to the most trifling 
events; and have as many zealous and powerful guardians of 
East Indian interests here, in Parliament and out, as there are 
now of West Indian, whenever any question is agitated which 
is likely to affect the value of plantations or produce, slaves or 
shipments, in these comparatively insignificant possessions. 
If the country neglects to ask, and the ministers to grant, this 
right of Englishmen to the full enjoyment of all the advantages 
which every dependency of the empire can be made to yield, 
upon their heads be the blame ; and if both remain silent and 
inactive when such great interests are at slake, both will de- 
serve the curse of posterity and the contempt of the age in 
which they live. 

To return to the ‘ Narrative ol’ the Burmese War,’ the consi- 
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deration of which has j^ivetr rise to these reflections, we may 
mention, that as there is how in course of publication, ill the 
pages of this Journal, a more detailed ai»d comprehensive ac- 
count of the whole oi the operations dviiing this unfortunate 
war (for so it must, in every sense, be considered) than is given 
by Major Snodgrass, there is the less necessit y for drawing from 
this source the particulars respecting one division of the cam- 
paign only. The series of articles publishing in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald, (of which the third is given in the present Number) in- 
cludes a narrative and review of the invasion of Assam, the 
operations in Sylhet and Cachar, those on the Chittagong 
frontier, and the camjiaigns in each of these qnaters, by the 
different generals in command ot division of the army em- 
ployed, as well as the expedition to Rangoon : whereas Major 
Snodgrass professes to give only the operations of Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s army, in this expedition alone, from the landing at 
Rangoon, in May 1824, to the conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
at Yandaboo, in February 182(>. Tlie former will, therefore, 
we apprehend, form the most comprefuuisivc account of the war 
that has yet appeared ; and of its accuracy and impartiality we 
have the strongest pledges, in the high military rank, and un- 
doubted military talents, of the sources from whence our infor- 
mation is drawn. 

The post occupied by Major Snodgrass, of Military Secre- 
tary to the Commander-in-Chief, and Assi.stant t-^olitical 
Agent in Ava, gave him the best opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the events in which the army of Sir Archibald 
Caiii])bell was engaged, Thesii we have every reason to be- 
lieve he has narrated with accuracy, and certainly in a style 
which needs not the apology he has put forth in his preface for 
its ‘ mutilated and military form.’ The ‘ hurried notes of a sol- 
dier, tfiken while employed in active service in the field,’ are 
just what one would desire in order to obtain a striking and faith- 
ful impression of the scenes described : and where no marked 
bias occurs to warp the writer’s judgment, the reader may safely 
adopt it as sound and accurate. For those who desire to see, in 
a pleasing and connected form, theevents that betel the division 
of the army with which Major Snodgrass was eiigaqed, we do 
not know a better guide. His character of the enemy against 
which he was engaged is, perhaps, as correct as any picture 
which they might draw of their opponents in war : for each 
would, no doubt, use the terms of ‘ lalse and faithless, arrogant 
and restless and each call the other * aggressors :’ this is not 
peculiar to an Indian warfare. In all contests, whether of men 
or nations, if you will take their words for it, each party has not 
only a right cause, but has God on their side, to whose especial 
providence, ahd approbation of Jheir claims, they ascribe the 
victory when won ■ though, when defeat happens, th(‘y do not do 
fhcmseltes the injustice to suppose the unrighteousness of their 
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claims, or the displeasure of the deity, to be the cause of their 
failure. ‘ A Burmese monarch,’ says Major Snodgrass (p. 295), 
‘has never been known to make war for any other object than 
that of conquest, and the aggrandisement of his kingdom ; and 
no instance is on record of one of the race having relinquished a 
single acre of what he could retain.’ This is, no doubt, very 
true '. but what is remarkable in this affair is, that the gallant 
Major did not perceive this to be a universal truth, applicable 
alike to all monarchs and all people ; with so few exceptions in 
human history, as to make nothing against the universal appli- 
cation of the rule. For instance, take the case of his own coun- 
trymen generally, and that portion of them whom he calls ‘ his 
honourable masters’ in particular : and let it be asked, for what 
have they ever made war, but to effect conquests and aggrandise* 
their kingdom '? This is not the avowed motive, any more than 
it is of the Burmese: an excus:* of some other kind is always 
ready to be put forth ; but, in reality, no wars would be under- 
taken were it not that one of the parties, at least, ex’pected 
conquest and aggrandisement to follow : and of that party the 
East India Company has been as freciuently as any other con- 
quest-making body on earth. Again, we might ask, Avinit 
number of acres have they Qy ex relinquished, that they could 
safely retain ? Their first s ttlement in India was on a few 
acres of ground, which they were allowed to fortify for self- 
defence. In the course of two centuries only they have spread 
themselves over the country like an inundation. They have now 
millions upon millions of acres, which th(‘ycall their own : fur 
they reckon themselves masters of the soil by their sovoreigiity, 
and exact nine-tenths of its produce, as rent for themsedves 
How did they possess themselves of all these acres ? and how 
many of them have they ever given hack to the poor wretches 
from whom they have been Avrestod { Alas ! Ave believe the 
Major might traverse India in every direction and not find one. 
He Avould see whole districts ceded to the Company, sometimes 
by force and sometimes by fraud ; he would find others captured 
by armies ; others, again, subjected to tribute ; and zemiudaries 
and smaller estate.s seized by the Company for arrears of tax or 
rent, and put up to sale to the highest bidder, the proceeds going 
into the Company’s treasury, instead of into the unhappy land- 
oAvner's pocket. But he Avould not meet with one single aac 
wijich the Company had ever held and then relinquished, with- 
out a full equivalent, or even more than its value in return. Bid 
not the very army with which Major Snodgrass Avas himselt 
employed, get as much territory as was Avorth keeping, anu 
as much money as could be made forthcoming from the Bur- 
mese themselves 1 Are we not to have, by treaty, the only 
parts of the territory worth accepting for our own use 1 Is 
there not a portion of the sea coast, as well as ports and towns, 
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g-iven up to our holy keepins;- ? And did we not, after injuring- 
the Burmese to the extent of many crores of rupees — most wisely 
injuring ourselves also to inflict this punishment upon others, — 
demand to be paid for the injuries we had already done them, by'a 
ready money tribute of a hundred lacs of rupees in cash, keeping 

S Dssession of Rangoon as a security until it should be paid ? 

id the Honourable East India Company ever think of giving 
back a portion of this 1 On the contrary, Avhen the Burmese, 
in the true spirit of the Trading Company with whom they had 
to deal, sent them, as a first instrflment, only a quarter of the 
Slim stipulated to be paid, and this, instead of pure silver, half 
dirt and dross, were they not abused in the loyal prints of the 
Company in India, as set of ‘ \\ily and foithless barbarians,’ 
because they were cunning enough to overreach the over- 
reachers, and to retaliate by breaking faith Avith those who 
always do the same when its suits their purpose better than 
maintaining it? 

We should like much to see a Burmese narrative of the war, 
and a Burmese estimate of the character of their English inva- 
ders. Out of this and Major Snodgrass’ account, a fair esti- 
mate might, perhaps, be formed of the truth. But, at present, 
it is something like the Freedom of the Indian Press, where all 
praise of certain parties and things, and all censure of certain 
other parties and things is freely admitted ; but where, to re- 
verse the rule, is to invade the proper limits of discussion, to 
do violence to the established order of things, and to set up 
truth as more important than decorum, — an error which isiatal 
to all good government ! 


SONNET. 

Written in South Africa. 

My Country ! when I think of all I’ve lost, 

In leaving thee to seek a foreign home, 

I find more cause, the farther that 1 roam, 

To mourn the hour I left thy favoured coast : 

For each high privilege, which is tlie boast 
And birth-right of thy sons, by patriots gain’d, 
Dishonour’d, dies where Right and Truth are chain’d 
And caitiffs rule— by sordid lusts engross’d. 

I may, perhaps, (each generous purpose cross’d,) 
Forget the higher aims for which I ’ve strain’d, 
Calmly resign the hopes I priz’d the most, 

And learn cold cautions I have long disdain’d : 

But my heart must be calmer— colder yet— 

Ere England and fair Freedom I forget ! 


1824. 
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EASTON’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC ENGINE. 


The processes of agriculture iti rndla, as is well known to those 
who have visited the interior of that country, are of the rudest 
kind, and the productions of tlic soil much less abundant than they 
might he made by an improved system of irrigation and culture. 
The destructive pldicyof the blast India Company has hitherto shut 
out from their vast teiritories the successive improvements which 
have been made in the machinery and processes of Europe, and 
until Colonization is permitted, this will continue to be tlie case; 
for, since no Englishman (am becamu' ti purclmsei of land in India, 
none is likely to b(M’onie an impiovei’()f the property of others, 
especially when lu* may be torn horn all the lienefits of his im- 
provements at a moment’s vvai niiig, and exiled, with or without a 
reason, from the scene of his labours and his hopes. Nevertheless, 
as intelligent men Jiie beginiiing to sju'ina up tmiong the Nativi'^u 
as W(!ll as amoi'g th<‘ Indo-lhitons, — hoih of whom may Inn^omp 
proprietors of land in Indin, tlioiigh no bju^lislimaa can,' we think 
it maybe advaiitagi'ou'. t<; them to Know somelhing of tlie maidiiiies 
by which their ('states can be much improved ; and with this^view, 
we intiodiice t(»tii(>ir notice a hi ief account (tf the Hydraulic En^i'v 
of ]\Ir, llaston, which is ra]Hdly gvtiing into use in England, and 
whicli we ho]>e will soon l)o ad(^pt('d in India also. 

Two valv('sa]id one rcsoivoii of air constil nte Ihe machine. Two 
aceossary tulu's arc* leipdsile to (Men; tin' fiist is a eharg(;r, the 
second a conduil-pipe, both of tlu'in (amimon to other engines for 
raising water. 

Mr. Easton havingoonstiuetc'd a gieat nmtdn'r of those macliim's 
of all sizes, in dili’enml ]>aits oi England, eo!isid('rs it sutficieui to 
put the public in tlm way of Knowing, — Isl, Whether this luaehiue 
is convenient for the t.iluati«'e of theii Kinds: 'idly, what (pianlity 
of water it can laise to tK.e desired tieiglil ; and 3dly, what would 
be the ex]>eiise of erecting it on Ibeir estates. With this view, he 
has stated the followii'g tacts. 

This macdiine cannot be ai»plied to stagnant waters; it refpiiros 
in geiieiejl a fall from one to im indelinito number of feet ; when llio 
spring or brook has not a reservoir alieady, (that is, a dam,) it may 
be constructed at a small expense. 

When acpmiitity c^f water is wanted to be raised to the beighl 
of about ten feet, a fall of one foot, oi even as low as six inche-' 
can 1)0 made use of to eilVet the purpose, 

Tibs engine raises, at ri -ingle throw, to the desired hcigiit, a pad 
of the u itc’’ i’ i? ’ ‘ bsj>os(' of- •'mb ‘v om»'r to know nearly tin 
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Capiain BaUcnach on iho Indian Army. 

those ill whose haiKU their destinies' are placed, to examine 
carefiill}' into their claims , to put the whole military force of 
India on a far more eflicient and well-piovided footing* than at 
present ; to increase the pay, quicken the promotioii< aug’ment 
the rank and honour, and consult tin; wishes and feelings of 
that vast and important arm of tlie scriice, before it bo too 
late ; sincii it is undeniable, that the want of due attention to 
all those particulars has already given great disgust, alienated 
the alfectious, destroyofl. the feelings of respect, uprooted the 
enthusiasm, cooled the ardour, broken the spirit, and done 
every thing that could bring an army totlie brink of despair and 
disalbiction, mingling witli ami justifying each other, — which 
nothing but great self-re pect ami national loyalty has pre- 
vented from being manifested in some marked manner; and 
from which they can only be ledeenu'd l)y a coi^e of encou- 
ragement and reward, the v(M‘y opjrosih' to thepEipping, re- 
trenching, and degrading system, whieh has been so long pur- 
sued. 

We do not purpose to (uiter here into an examination of 
Captain Iladenach’s propositions for improvement. It is suffi- 
cient for us to say that he is a * reformer,’ a name we hold in as 
much honour as the Church docis tliat of the Luthers, Calvins, 
and Wickliffes, who first freed lier from the slavery of super- 
stition, but which is not in the best odour, either at the India 
TIouse or the Hoard of Control. We douhl not, however, but 
that the iufliu‘iitial persons at eaeli of these departments will 
either read the book themselves, (as it is a small one,) or 
get .some of the ‘ literary and political gentlemen of high qua- 
lifications,' who, we were lately told by an Indian * Civil Ser- 
vant,' the Directors have* taken into their oHiees as examiners, 
&c., to assist their judgment, to read it lor them. In either 
case, we hope soiiu* good will ii'snlt , and Captain Ha'lciiaeli 
will deserve well of the service t<> whicli he helong.s, and ot the 
country at large, if hjs suggestions lead t(> un^ '^(eps hy whicli 
the Indian army can be made mon* eila K'lit and inori; happy 
than they are ever likely to be nmler their pre i'ut defective 
system. 


Oriental J Jerald ^ VoL I'i. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 

Thb prevalence of northerly and easterly winds, added to the 
unfavourable season generally for (piick passages from India, has 
prevented the arrival of any ships from thence with advices of a 
later date than those giv«M in t)iir last. Kvery day may he now ex- 
pected, however, to aniHoiiice sncl» ai rivals; and, in tlie event of 
their bringing any tiling mateiial before our pages aie finally closed, 
we shall give its substance in a Postscript at the end of the present 
Number. In the mean time, .ve proceed to notice several por- 
tions of the public papers from each of I he three presidencies of 
India, whiclrvsfant of space jirevented our including in the preceding 
Number : as tvell as the contents of vaiious letters from the East, 
which we have since had an ojiportuiiily of perusing. 

JIenoatv. 

The Earl of Arracan, as we suppose l^ord Amlierst; must now he 
called, was, according to the hiti'st advices, about to jirocced to 
the U])per Provinces, and the rommander-in-t'hicf of the Indian 
army, Lord Combermere, (who ouglit, on flu* same principle, to 
have been made hmrl of Hhurtpore,) was to rejuain as Vice-Presi- 
dent at Calcutta ; hut from this, little or no change of system in the 
governme'nt of India is to be expected, — the absence of the Gover- 
iior-Gerieral being hut temporary ; and all important measures 
delayed for roferimee to him as long as he continues within reach 
of the presidency. If he slionld receive information of his new title 
before he returns from his tour, it would he curious to ascertain the 
feelings of the natives of India, and especially those who have lost 
so many relatives among the Native troops that perished in Arra- 
can, oil hearing this singular association of the pestilential marshes, 
or rather graves, which swallowed up ingloriously so many hundreds 
of their countrymen, with the name of the Governor-General. To 
English ears, the change will not appear so disadvantageous. Lord 
Amherst was best known in Europe as the weak and unsuccessful 
Ambassador to the Emperor of (3hina, who lost all the advantages 
of his mission because he would not conform to the usual ceremonies 
of the Court to which he was deputed, though he ought to have 
known, before he set out from that of his own country, whether he 
was prepared to submit to such state ceremonies or not ; and, 
therefore, the Earl of Arracan, which is a well-sounding name, and 
of the history of which the great mass of the English people are 
still ignorant, will ecjipse that of the Chinese Ambassador, and so 
far obliterate the universally unfavourable impression belonging to 
the name of Amherst, without creating more than a partially un- 
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favourable one in that of Arracan. If the late Commandcr-in- 
Chief of India had, for instance, sunk the proud name of Paget in 
that of Bhurtpore, the change of associations would have been 
most unfavourable ; while that of Sir Stapleton Cotton might, for 
the same reason, have been much improved by the change to Earl 
of Bhurtpore. We cannot refrain from mentioning an anecdote, 
which shows the great inconvenience to all parties arising from these 
frequent changes of names and titles. During the visit of that 
brilliant character, Madame do StalM, to England, she passed a 
short time in conversation with tlie Earl of Liverpool, at some dis- 
tinguished party; and the topics I)cing naturally political, and re- 
ferring much to public men, she asked his Lordship, with the greatest 
naivete, what had become of that dullest of all dull nobles, Lord 
Hvawkcsbury, whom she sup])osed was either dead or retired into 
private life, ns she had lost sight of him for severai years? It is 
needless t<) state the embarrassimMit of the noble Earl at hearing 
himself thus characteri/ed by his former titl * ; but farther, the 
aiiecd()te does not proceed, ft would be (juite as jiatural, however, 
for some equally distinguished foreigner to meet Ihehhirl of Arracan 
at some future coteri(‘ of nobility, and U> ask him, what had become 
of the Lord Amherst, who, when sent as Ambassador to the 
Chinese, refused to knock liis he:id against the ground, and in coii- 
sequejice lost all the anticipated fruits of his errand ? 

We pass to iiKM’c inq)ortant matters. — The miseries occasioned 
by the late invasion of the Burmese terrilori(‘s, having fortunately 
been arrested by peaces we trust that commerce will hasten to 
repair, as far as it may be able, tin* lavages which its greatest 
enemy, w'ar, has committed. If, indeed, the commerce of India 
were as free as it is by some supposed to be — if lirilish ships could 
visit, as American vessels may do, every part of the Eastern world, 
including China, ami trade from port, to j)ort, without license from 
the India Company, we should find the Burman lilmpin* benefit- 
ing largely by our manufactures, and we, in return, profiting by 
their productions; as the country furnishes both sources of con- 
sumption, and articles of supply, fti tln^ Calcutta (lOvernment 
Gazette of July 3, 1S26, the following details are given on this 
subject, forming an interesting addition to the extract given in our 
last Number, (page 89,) which this ought to have preceded. The 
Indian Editor says : 

‘ The late influx of Kuropean iniclligencc has hitherto retarded the account 
promised of tlie comincrcp of the Hurman Empiii*, both by sea and with 
the countries on its eastern frontier, and wliieh we now olTer to our readers : 
Ihe particulars may be relied on, as the lesult of long and intelligent expe- 
rience'; and they w ill prove, we think, that even in the present state of that 
Itingdom, the traffic with it holds forth prospects of the greatest advantage. 
If, however, the continuation of friendly intercourse which may l)e expected, 
should impart to the Burman administration corrected views of tlielr own in- 
terests, and should induce them to consult the happiness of their subjects, the 
resources of the country will then he fully available, and the trade with it 
Y ? 
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will become an object of primary importance to British India, or even to 
England. The natural products of the Burman Empire, whioh are articles of 
exportation, or likely to become so, are the following ; rice, grain, cotton, 
indigo, cardamoms, black pepper, aloes, sugar, saltpetre, salt, teak timber, 
stick lac, kuth, or terra japonica, areca nuts, dammer, fustic, sapan wood and 
earth, oil, honey, bees-wax, ivory, and rubies, and sapphires. The mineral 
products are iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, antimony, white statuary marble, 
lime-stone, and coal. The teak forests are described by persons who have 
visited them to be of the most extensive description, and fully e(iual to any 
possible demand for a period beyond computation. The sugar is manufactured 
by Chinese, and is white and of good quality ; the exportation of it was pro- 
hibited, but if this were not the case, and if encouragement were given to the 
manufacture, it might be carri(‘d to a great extent, 'Phe price of the clayed 
sugar at Ava was 30 to 36 lupees the 100 vis, or 365 pounds avoirdupois. 
The lower part of the Burman territory, the districts of Sarwah and Sarawadi 
especially, is considered as particularly adapted to the cultivation of indigo — 
the plant grows wild, and is also cultivated by the Natives for domestic use ; 
more than one factory was about to be establislied by Europeans, when the 
war broke out.’ 

To this is added an account of the principal articles of import 
into the Burman territories, (already given at page 89 of the Number 
for the preceding month,) where, among otlier things, it appears 
that Tea of an excellent (piality is imported from China, and sold 
at the rate of about sixpence per pound, (a rupee, or two shillings 
for one vis, which is about four pounds English,) while, in happy 
England, where ‘ the frccdoin of commeice,’ ‘ reciprocity of trade,’ 
‘ liberal policy,* and other fine sounds, are rung in the nation’s 
ears, for the edification of all who understand and believe them, 
we have to pay six sliillings instead of six pence for a pound, not 
of the best tea, or tea of excellent quality, but of the sweepings 
of the India House sales ; the tea drank by those who really like 
that beverage, and can afford to use it, costing about twelve shil- 
lings per pound— times as much as it can he purchased for 
in the ports of America and the (Continent of Europe — eight times 
as much as it can he had for, after all the expense of an immense 
distance of land-carriage, in Persia and Asia Minor — and twenty- 
four times as much as it can be bought for in Ava, where no English- 
man, however, can dare to go, for the ])urpose of bringing home 
a cheap supply to his countrymen, without the license of the India 
Company, who, of course, refuse it, as all the profits of their com- 
mercial monopoly now consists in the enormous price which they 
make their easy and unresisting countrymen pay for their tea ! 

When it is considered that there is nothing in all England so 
universally consumed as tea, excepting, perhaps, only bread aud 
water ; — that however the English differ in other articles of food 
atid drink, — some using spirits and others not, — some drinking wine, 
and others never tasting it, — some preferring beer, and others dis- 
liking that beverage, — few taking coffee, still fewer chocolate, — 
but all drinking tea, — from the prince to the peasant, — from the 
child of nine years to the parent of ninety, — from the waiting- 
maid, who earns but twenty pounds a-year, to the duchess who 
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spends her fifty pounds a-day, — and from the weaver, who receives 
hut five shillings a-vveek, to the dukes and carls who lavish their 
five shillings per minute : — when tlie universal use of this Chinese 
herb is considered, forming, as it were, one of the first necessaries 
of the English nation, it really does seem incredible that so many 
millions of people should stupidly, and, without an effort or remon- 
strance, submit to a monopoly whicli taxes them, for an article of 
nearly as much cost as bread in tlieir annual consumption, at ten 
times the rate that even the corn-laws affect them; comparing 
tlio lowest price at which corn may be grown, in any country, 
with the highest at wbicli it is ever sold in England, and the enor- 
mous ‘difference ot .d.rpnirv per pound, for tea of excellent quality 
sold in Ava,and fwrlrr.s/nllinp^s, the price which is paid for any 
tea deserving that classification in England. 

It is added, in the account of tin; j)iodncts of Ava, (see p. 90 of 
the preceding Number,) that tea is gi own in that country, as wo 
know it has also been in Brazil — and as we feel convinced it might 
be in many parts of our teriitories in India: and when the enor- 
mous consumption,* as well as ein^rmous price of this article in 
England is considered, it is a reproach alike to the spirit and intel- 
ligence of the hlnglisb people, as well as to its professingly liberal 
Legislature, that such a grinding and odious monopoly as that of 
the India Company, which alone occasions this tax upon the coun- 
try, should be still suffered to exist. 

The Dutch, whose government in India we have been accustomed 
to regard as so much infeiior to our own, know their commercial 
interests, at least, much bettor than their English neighbours. 
Whenever they find articles of value grown in the territories of 
other powers which they can intn)duce into their own, they adopt 
them. The Dutch, however, do not ])rovent Colon[zation, and 
prohibit Dutchmen fnun becoming })roprictor3 of land in Dutch 
possessions. This super-eminent fidly is left for the English, to 
whom it is a scandal and re])roach. No Englishman, as a private 
individual, will introduce the tea-plant into India, because he can- 
not be the owner of an estate ; and even if acting as its manager, 
or agent, he may be removed from it at the caprice of any governor 
who dislikes him : nor will the India Company’s servants do it, 
because that would interfere with the great monopoly of their mas- 
ters. But the Dutch are restricted by no such considerations, and 
accordingly we find the following paragraph in an Indian paper of 
the 3d of July : 


* The quantity of tea taken for home consumption, within the last twenty 
years, amounts, in the whole, to 430,308,170 pounds weight. The averap 
consumption of this article in the kingdom for that period, will, therefore, be 
yearly, 21,515,408 pounds; weekly, 413,758 pounds; or 58,947 pounds in 
each day. — Globe. 
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‘We obgeive, fiom thi# morning’s Ilurkarn, upon the authority of private 
letters, tliat the cinnamon plant had been introduced into Batavia, smuggled 
from Ceylon, by an agent in the seivice. of the Dutch government: three 
thousand plants in good condition hud ariived, besides a stock of seeds. This 
is not the first time, however, that the cinnamon plant has been introduced 
into Java, and that it thrives there, has been long established ; but, as ob- 
served by Cravvfurd, it must be i eared as cheaply, and of as good quality as 
that of Ceylon, before it can enter into competition with the produce of that 
island.' 

There is nothing to prevent lliis erpinl clienpriess and goodness 
of quality: and, theieforc, the Dutch will most probably benetit by 
the measure. 

Among the recent proceedings of two Societies in Calcutta, the Me- 
dical and the Asiatic, we notice some communications more worthy 
of repetition here titan those emanating fnuii them generally arc. 
The rcstiictioiis upon inquiry and publication in India being confined 
to political fliscussions ojily, and all pcisons being at liberty to pur- 
sue invest iga( ions which trciicli on no public fnnctionnries' feel- 
ings or autlioiity, the minds of men ate directed of necessity into 
other channels; and tliese are, chiefly, editorial (juarrels between the 
conduct(us of the M'vonil Indian journals, phrenological disputes, 
and woidy nothingness in evci y shape and fortti. Nowand then, how- 
ever, someiliing useful ajtpears, wlilch, tliough not jtolitical, is worth 
repealing; and of this character are tin* oxiratds we arc about to 
transcribe. 'I’he fiistis from tlie protu'edings of a Medical and 
Physical Society, held at Calcutta in July last ; among the com- 
munications lead hefoie which, and the discussions entered into, 
was tlu* following : 

‘ 'I'lic <»l till* iiii(lic:il ttipogi.ipb', <>l Arftuan, ami the ihbcases 

that prevailed Iheie timing llu' ramj’.aign, Ii) \ii. Bernaui. was tlien made the 
subject of till' evening’', di^i-ussioii. 

‘ The low n ol Ai lacan, .'(Toidiiig lo Ml . B., i^, I'Him its situation. j:ecu- 
liarly eulcnlak'd toengemlti lh.it condilion of tiio surrounding atmospheii', 
which long ixpeiii nei; has shown lo Im piodnclivt' of leluiU' disease. It is 
distant I'roni the sea about filly miles, on the bank ol a navigable river, fiom 
which blanches intersect the town in all directituis. 'I’lie banks of the river 
are in geneial low : below the town tlu-y scarcely exceed the level of the 
water, and are covered with sedge, coarse giass, and .i few bnsbos. Tlu' ave- 
rage vise of the tide, at the town, is about eight feet, but the spring tides use 
higher, and coiiseqnenlly cover the giomidon I'illicr side ; between tlie town 
and the sea a number of small streams di'scend Irom the neighbouring hills to 
the river, the intervals between them aie overrun with jungle, and the whole 
forms a dense and impassable sundcibund. Tliiec ranges of hills are visible 
from Ihe town, wliicb beats to tlu; fust langc the relation of the apex of a 
triangle to its base, but from the waving line of t' e hills, and the mimbi'r of 
insulated elevations detached from the main range, the town appears as if em- 
bayed in a leci'ss of the hills. ’I'he hills arc covered with jungle, and in the 
hollows between them are a number of shallow pools, funned by the periodi- 
cal rains. About a quarter of a mile from the N. W. angle of tlie fort of 
Arracan is a large lake, extending in an irregular course several miles amongst 
the hills ; its avei age depth is about eight feet ; the banks are low and marshy. 
Besides this, the water of the heavy rains collect in various situations round 
the town, forming numerous shallow pools and swamps. Although subject to 
the monsoons, the changes are not very distinctly marked, and from tvliich- 
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ever quarler the wind may blow, it pabses over an exleuslve Biaface of wet 
tioil ami vegetaMo dccomposilioti. '1 bore is no goneial inundation as in Ben- 
gal, neither is Iheie .imy seas«>n in winch ihc ground is dry, the periodical 
rains and the sticains from the hills alw.ijs kei ping it in that Mate of humid 
mud, which is most highly generative of mia niutla. The elevated situations 
were nut found moie healthy than the l(*w ground, but liom olivious causes, 
being so situated as to be moie iinniedialely exposed to the iriliueiice of the 
morbific vapours by their peculiar disposition, or their lying to leeward of 
unhealthy spots. Such was the ease w ith the hills in tlie nsir of the Bondyiie 
Stockade, and searcely any ot the officers who were stationed there escaped. 
'I'he stockade itself, which had been used as an hospiLd, was necessarily 
abandoned. This stockade was il stant about a mile and a lull fiom the cen- 
tie of the iort of Airaeaii ; it lay low, ami the approach \,as by a circuitous 
route, in which the stream was cros^e(l four times, 'riie stockade was be- 
tween llie riviT and tlu“ hills, which evleiidcd nearly' N. ami S. ; tlio river 
ran to the AV. ; to the S. W. and . '.S \\ was an uncultivated pl.ii i, jurtly 
inumlalisl by tlie tub*, i.dms e'ul by sli.diow unlliilu, and eoveied with 
j ungle and I’Oiii ' e g ’ uss ; ove. Ibis plain tlii ui al srI, iii the sonln-v,t‘d nioii- 
sooii, ami tile Viijiours boi'ie with ii weie <iiie',U'd by tlui hills to leeward. 
It need not be maltin' ot suipii'**' that such a situalinn slioiild liave priivcd 
sickly . 

‘ The fever of A i mean is rouMib red by 'Mi. B; r-U'd .is noi v.nying e .scii- 
tially from the common i n lemic ot liopie.'il euun lies ; nor is it uiicoinmoii to 
meet with cases ol similn evenly m Ihngal, oi, moiee-po. Mlly, lo th wcn- 
war<l, in Itaingliur and .M igl hooin. 'I’hegie't mimbei ol un'j\idua!s exposed 
fo the causes wliieh imlm-cd the disease, Knuleied their i liccis in \rrac:ui mom 
remarkable and disiiessinr Between IM.-.v and .September, iOuropeaiis 

were admitted into hospital, <d whom ‘i()tldied; iiiid iii three months, lioiii 
July to Sepleml) r, tiie immt.ei «l Native sick was .')/'!)5, .iiid that ol the 
deaths 7/'S. I'lic immh'n el i.Dim i s allaeked la.ally , boie u full pioiiorliou 
to that of tlie nil i. ; ami ihi •. em'umslai.ee ali'oided jiieof, il proof w -ne m ces- 
sary, that the moilahly wi . asenh ible to the eilei Is ol elima'e, uud not to 
any unavoidable pi ivations (d looil Ol aieommodatioii. ilr. B h.is nf)|ieiided 

to his paper a iMeleoiologie.il Bi gistei ol tiie wealhin liom.luly to Oetobm. 
Thi* highest lange of the Ih ninomelei was, in Octol in, U.’) ; the lowe>t, in 

Novembei, 71' S'. A moie ehaiaeleiistie peeuliaiilv ot the elim.ile is Iho 
fall ot mill, w liieli m J Illy and \ugiis| .iloiie evi ei di d IOJiikIiis. 

The proceedings ofOie Asiatic Soeiely rcnud also an iinpoi taut 
measure, and one wliieli does the Bengal < ioveriimeiiL gieat eiedit, 
uainely, its rc.soliilion to ti.'uisler t<i tlitit hoeiety till the Jiteiary and 
scientific inrormutioii wliieh i.s oilleially tiiinsniitled lo it. ’Vha 
potit/cal, it is their vocation to envelop in mystery, and wo can 
hardly expect them ev'er to diselose this * thougli Liord irlastiiigs 
thought so dilYeieiitly, tliat on Ids letiirn liom Ihe eainpaigii against 
the Piudarrees in IS 18, llie fits! st<-p he toidv was to call together 
the public of (hileutta, and to lay liefoie liis eountryinoa and fel- 
low-subjects an expose of all his iilans, and tlie motives for adopt- 
ing them. This eamioui and confidence wen' both apjireciated as 
they deserved, and ho was crowned with the aiiplaiise he so well 
merited at their hands. His successors are men of inferior in- 
tellect as well as narrower views, and we do not look for such 
exalted policy at their hands. 

But, speaking of the proceedings of public societii's, when .shall 
vre see in India so noble an example of courage and virtue a» that 
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set by the ^ frof^-eating,’ ^ fb'fft'iifinito,’ and ‘ tyrant-ridden^ people 
of France, — as we h:iv(‘ at diUereut pet iods been taught to designate 
them ? When will tlio Asiatic, or any otlier Society of Bengal, 
the Literary Society of Alatiras, or (li:tt of Bonibay, call a meeting 
of their members, to petition lh(‘ir respective Governments against 
the invasion of their riglits and libertic's by new restrictions on tlie 
Press? The law recentlv jnoposed in Fiance is not half so de- 
grading as that existing in B«‘ngal ; yet, besides the Peers of the 
realm and the (Jliamber of Deputies, — tin; Boyal Academy, and the 
whole peojde, exceiit the priests and the priest-ridden, are up in 
arms against it. 'riii* ‘ ci!ii\-(Mling,’ ‘degenerate,’ and ‘ despot- 
ridden ’ Liiglishiiien (d' Beiig..l (for these are (‘pithels as trill) 
deserved by tln'iu as those apjilied to the I’rencli) heard and saw 
tlic infamous and enslaving K'gnlation of lS23, for trampling the 
freedom of the Press iindet fo(»t, [lassed without a public meeting, 
without an .‘issembly of any learned soi-iety, without any formal and 
publicly avowed piitlest, indi'ml, except on the jiart of one Journal, 
which was soon after made the fust victim of the law itself, and 
half a dozen high-minded l!ii.;!o((,, with Ram iBohua Roy at their 
head, who weie folloui'd by not one Ihiglisliman ((‘xcept the fee’d 
advocates of tin' Conit, who, foi an equal sum of money, would have 
jdeaded on the olbei sidi*) who viMitihml ojienly to set his nann? 
and seal to a juotist against a law reducing hi:u to the condition 
of a slave ! 

But let us at least av.iil ours'dves of wdiat this odious law does 
not jireveiit the piililicalioii of, namely, maiteis eonneeted with 
literatnie and seienee, a liberty enjojed by the most enslaved 
people that ever )<‘t existed, and let us waiit the progress of time 
and events for the lest. 

A meeting of the. Asiatic Society was lield in Calcutta on the 
/ith of July ; and after some pioeccdings in the election of mem- 
bers, and communication of pajieis, tlic report says: 

* At this mceling, v.iiimis valiiahli- papers wore laid on iho table, consisting 
of ivpoits presented to (Jovernnient, whicli vero tiansferred to the Society, in 
confoiniitN to a i est)lnlion of (lovt'inineiU to over to tlie Asiatic Societj 
for publication, all doenments of a deseription ealenlated to illustrate the 
geogiaphy, statistics, or liistory of India, and whieli are wholly of aliterary 
or sch'iitific character. The papers presented on this occasion were llu' 
following : 

‘ A notice of the occuirence of (Jypsnin in the Indu CtUiKjdic Tract of the 
Himalaya Mount lin.s, i)v (’aplain lleibcil. Tliis gypsum, of which several 
specimens were submitted, is found in the elay-slate formation which consti- 
tutes the noilheui hoiuidary ol tlie valleys llial stretcti along the foot of tlie 
great mountain Iraef, and which, as it posses.ses none of the characters of a 
secondary rock, must be regarded eitlier as transition or primary. Tin* posi- 
tion of thi‘» gvpsnm seems, therefoie, deelsi\e of its claim to be regarded as a 
primitive rock, as one deseiiption of it is entitled by Werner, altimugli 
doubted or denied by sonu' of the {uineip.il wiileis of his school. The most 
extensive deposit of the Himalayan gypsum oceuis in the bed of a stream, 
which leaves the hills immediatciy below the village of Nagul in the Dehra 
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l)()on. It is of the variety called foliated graaular, of a snow white colour, 
()1 a lustre a little superior to tliat of white inarhle, and scarcely, if at all, 
(laiibluccnt. The specific gravity is 2.24-. \ second deposit is about two 

miles up the bed of another slieaiii, which falls into the valley ; and a third is 
on the ascent from the village of Itu.ipur, immediati ly beUtvv the Inimlet of 
Jiiree Panee. In all these localities, the lock in which it is imbedded deve- 
lops, on fiacturc, a strong odoui of sulplmreleil hjdrogcn. 

‘ A second pa[)cr, by ('aptain Ilciberl, contains notices of various metallic 
priMlncts ot the Uimalava range'; amongst thi'se, is magnetic iron sand, disse- 
minated voiy almmlantly in mica si ite. 'I'lu' giains aie highly sensible to the 
magnet, and are readily sepaiated, after pounding, from the matrix: tlieir 
specific giavity is d.SI. 'I'liis ore is smelted, and yields iion ol a very siipe- 
1101 ipiality. In the distiiets of Poiela, Myyar, and Mhntnor, are lead mines, 
Avliicli have been long woiki'd by the Natives. 'Plie oie is m all three jilaces 
a steel grey granular galena, having a specific gravity ol 7.2, It is said that 
latterly these mines liave liecn less piodnclivc than they formerly weii', but 
tins is [>os-,i;)ly owing lo the supeitieies ol the veins being exhausted, and the 
absence of iHlei|ua’e means to penelr.ile fuitln'r into the rocK, 

‘ An exliael fiom tlu’ joninal of liii'iiti iianl 'Fi 'ill, in Ins march across the 
^^)umah Moimlams, ahieb sepaiali' \vali<mi \ii.te.in, describing the Kieauii 
or Kiavntiibos iiy w liom Ihi' moentams are inhaliiled. 'Fliese peojile upon 
the sKiits of the iiioiinlains aie snbieel to llium.ib, 1ml in llie less accessible 
ilisliicts have piescived ilieii indcjx'mlcm'e ; according toilien own traditions 
they aie tbe aiioiiginal iiibahilanis ol llu' l>iiimab eoiintiy, and were expelled 
1)V tbe present raei . who weu' of a 'Tail n slmk. 'I'bey diller very widely in 
tbeir habits and a[)peaianee (iom the I’nrmcse, being infeiior in form and 
Icatiire to tlu'ir neighbours, 'riiey have no chief, Init in disputes amongst 
themselves appeal to a i>iiesl, who is ri'p'ited to be a deseenilaut from the 
Su])ieme Poiilifl ; he is l('rmed /V/.v.sine, and acts as piophet, physician, and 
legislator. 'Fiiey have no written leeords, and a veiy imle loim of faith; 
Ihi'ir chief homage being addiessi'd to a |)ailieular tiee, under whieh, at sfati'il 
periods, they ass( nible, and sacnliee cattle, on whom they siihseijiieiitly feast. 
Another object ol adoialion is the Xciolite, foi whieli, aflei a Ibiinder stoim, 
they make diligent si'areb, and vvbieb, when found, they deliver to llie priest, 
by whom it is preserved as an inrallible remedy lor eveiy disease'. Amongst 
their peculiar notions is that of eslimalmg meiit by animal apjielite, and he is 
tlic man of most viitiie who is Ibe ampli'sl (I'eib'r, and dunks to most excess. 
As connected with the ancient history of these legioiis, the mountain liibes 
ai(' objects of considerable inh'iest. 

‘ A paper on the geography and population of Asiim, by (’aptain Neufville, 
hiings the (irogress of impiiry in that direel ion up to a eciiaiii point, and com- 
prehends valuable acces'^ions to our knowledge ol llieeounli y. The course 
of the Brahmaputra is deseiibed to «i eonsi<le.able dislanee, I'ust fromSeddeea. 
It has not yet been followed lo ils souiee. 'Flie gieater si/e of tbe iiorlbeni 
branch, tlie Dibong, ami many jieeiiliar cireumstiinees K'lating lo its course 
and passage, give this siream tbe stiongi'st inteiest us coimeeling it with the 
northern origin of the Bialimapnira. 'Fbc proper bianch of the latter, or 
bohit, is said to arise williin tlie bills fiom the Brama Kuiul, and if this be 
eorrect, it cannot liave any lelation to the Sanpo, or river of Tibet ; but Ihc 
Dibong is said to come from a large river that runs at the hack of the hills, 
called the Sri Lohit, ill whicli, therefore, we have an approximation to the 
site of the Sanpo of the Jesuits’ chails. This river is said to rise from an 
upper and inaccessible Brahma Kund. i\ eiicmnstanoe that confirms its con- 
nexion with the Dibong is the sudden enlaigement ol tbe latter, about half a 
century ago, when the whole eountiy was inundated, and vast numbers of peo- 
ple and cattle swept away : the flood continued for about fifteen days, during 
which time various agricultural ami household implemi'iits, elephant trap- 
pings, and numerous ai tides belonging to a race far advanced in civilization, 
were washed down : these wererefened to the Kooltuhs, or Kulilas, a power- 
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ful and independent nation, said to exist between the mounlaiiis bordeiiug 
Assam and the districts of the Grand Lama. 

* The northern and eastern districts of Assam have been for some years past 
wrested from the original possessors by fierce and barbarous tribes, amongst 
whom the Sinhphos, who occupy tile eastern tracts, aie the most coiispicu. 
ous: according fo their own traditions they descended Irom heaven ; but the 
plain truth seems to be, that about lour or five cent uri(‘S ago, they migiatid 
from a mountainous region on the borders <»f (’hina, giudiially advanced toiho 
inoimtains skirting v\ssara, and within the last (oi ly yeais established them- 
selves on the low lands, which they at picsent occupy. 'I'hey have little 
system of law or government, except being divided into t.ihcs, under diil'erciit 
petty chiefs or Gaums, e(iual in rank ;.nd authority ; tlieir religion is that of 
Uuddha, but int(‘rmi\(‘d with a vaiiety of sinu'is'ilioii.s practu•t‘^, the leliques, 
])robably, of their oiigimil cieejl. They olfer a soi! ol woi 'liip to the S])ini> 
of those who die in latlle, and to the (‘lenumls and clouds. The Sinliphos 
confine themsilves chielly It) tlu' practice ol aims, and leave domestic occupa- 
tions, and the cultivation of the soil, to tin ii \-,-^.iuK‘st‘ ; lavi of whom tlu \ 
annually capluied great numbe:'', to the giadual di population of the eountiv 
It is no unimpoitant eonse((uenee of British supieiuacy in .Assam, that the 
Natives ate henceforth prolcelcd against all siu !i aggic^sion.’ 


Madras. 

Wo have but few opportunitios of learning wliat is passing nt this 
dull and fornuil Prosjdoney ; wliero all things seem to bo ruoasuretl 
by a staiubird of state etiquette, from wbieli no one ever ventiiro& 
todopait. 'Tlic last aniionneement v, e saw' made was that of the 
departure of the (Joverrior on n tour tlirougb the provinces, under a 
salute of ID guns from the batteiy, and 10 fiom the paluv'^i; at 
CJiepank. The next intelligence w'e receive will probably inform 
tis of I lie Goveiiior’s retuiii to Madras, under a salute of the same 
nuniher of guns from the .same hatt(‘i\ ttiid palace: and thus the 
alfair will end. Since w'c tire unalde to gather, from the public 
papers of this presidency, so little beyond I lie most ordiriaiy events, 
and free speculations on I'aiiopean politics, which tire indulged 
without restrtiint, (because they loueli no man’s feelings or autho- 
rity there,) and often eondueted with giealer talent than tit 
either of the other presidencies of Inditi, — we ttike the oppor- 
tunity of stating here, that we shall be greatly obliged to any 
gentleman who will oecasioiially devote a leisure hour to tlu* 
task of informing, not us merely, hut his fellow'-countrymeii and 
friends, through the medium of our ]>ages, what is really trans- 
piring at Madras and the districts subji'ct to its jurisdiction. We 
have had the pleasure to know there a great number of young 
Englishmen of coiisidorable talent, and, when we were in intei- 
eoursewith them, of great enthusiasm and public .spirit too. If thi^ 
should reach the eyes of any such, and the climate and policy of 
the East has not entirely extinguished the last spark of patriotism 
and public virtue, — and some such, at least, there surely must he,— 
we trust itwill induce them to think that a man may owe something 
to his country, and to mankind, as well as to the authorities under 
whom he serves, and that what we do for others has quite as large 
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an influence on our future character and happiness as what we do 
for ourselves. ^ 

As connected with the interests of Madras, we may mention that 
Mr.liushington, of the Treasury, — formerly, we believe, a member of 
the Civil Srt’vice at that presidency, — is appointed its Governor, to 
succeed Sir Thomas Munro, whose health has long led him to 
desire to l;e relieved. Mr, Lushington’s appointment was ajjproved 
by the Court of Directors, with two dissentient voices only out 
of twenty-four : one of them, it is said, an old Bengal Civilian, 
who is shortly about to retire from the Direction altogether, and 
another, a member of a powerful family, as it regards India House 
votes and interest, and, moreover, one of the generally rich and flou- 
rishingclass of brewers, tliongb m»t tin* itiost successful in inti'oducing 
his beer into India. Their ojiposition, however, is believed to be 
conscientious, and "untainted by iiHiigiie or personal favouritism, 
ubich is rare praise indeed, considering the general scope and bent of 
votes in such a (piarter. 31 r. Jmshiiigton does not leave England, it 
is said, till the snmniei . 

The Commissioners appointed t<' impiire into, and to adjudicate 
upon, the claims of the creditors of the. late Nalndis of the Carnatic, 
have presented their twimty-thinl repoil to Pailiament. From this 
document, it appears that the 


Agjrt'gaie <if iibsolntc ailjudi'Mfions in faxonr of claiin- 

anls, iniuninth lo 18 0^ 

Aggregate of provisional adjutlications in favour of 
chiiiii.uils 480 11 9 


Malving a lot a! e.l ‘2.528,552 9 9^ 

Aggregate ol absolulc adjmliealioiih iigainsi |Mi lic'.. . . 27,842,706 5 
tistimated 1 alance ot the amount of claims leinainiiig 
to be iuljudicated 169,877 8 


flaking a gross tot il o( claims, allowed, <lisal- 

lowed, and lo be adjudicated, ol .80,8H,186 3 1 


AV^hen this Commission is likely to terminate ils htliotiis, is not 
so etisily determined. Il seems <*erlain that it will hast the life of 
the Company itself ; and such worthy associates will very appro- 
priately, and speedily too, we hope, expire together. 

, * Bomuay. 

The latest accounts from Bombay extend to the 7th of August. 
The most important intelligence from tliis presidency is that which 
announces the rejection of the Bengal Press restrictions by the Su- 
preme Court of Bombay. We have made this the subject of a 
separate article, as its importance deserved ; but we may state in 
this place the leading facts of the case, which are these : — On the 
issue of the late Appeal made by Mr. Buckingliam to the King 
»n Council, by which that august body decided that a law for 
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enslavin^f the Press of India was not rcjiuffnaiit to the law of En|(- 
larld, — (lie East India directors, in order to impose tlicsc desirahlc 
fetters on the rest of their tellow-countrymcn in the East, sent out 
peremptory orders (o Madras and Bomhay, commanding the Gover- 
nors to have the Bengal regulation adopted at each of their presi- 
dencies, hy passing it through the Supreme Courts of each for 
registration, without which it cannot altain the force of law. 
What has heen the fate of this measure at Madras, we know not : 
hut at Bombay, that excellent and upright Judge, Sir Edward West, 
supported hy his jnihlic-spiriled colleague, Sir C/harles Chambers, 
refused to register the regulation required, — declaring it, as every 
man who has the least knowledge of J'higlish history must know it 
is, — repugnant both to the lettm- and spirit of British law. We can 
conceive (he inortihealion of the Bomhay (iiovernnient at this re- 
pulse; and can imagine also the chagrin of the (oiirt of Directors 
at the ill success of their exjierimmit: hut though wc dare hardly 
say what will ho, we may ask what (nr^ht to ho, the shame of the 
Privy-Council, on finding that they have jiledgcd the King’s name 
to pronounce and sujiport, as good British law, what the most un- 
learned Englishman need only hear to know to lie as contrary to the 
spirit of the British constitution as slavery is fiom freedom; and 
what English Judges, even in the remotest dependencies of the 
empire, have ])roiiounc(*d to he utterly repugnant to every princijde 
of British law ? We slmll see whether the ensuing session of the 
new Parliament will put (hem on their trial and defence; and, if 
so, what they will have to say for having thus stained the King’s 
name, hy associating it with the confirmation of unlawfully arro- 
gated power, in violation of the lights of his subjects, and in oppo- 
sition to their duties as guardians of the gioat interests of the state. 

The general news from Bomhay is unimportant. At the date of 
the last advices the jiresidency was tranquil, and in the enjoyment 
of iinemhittered social intercourse, a pleasure which had for a 
long period been unknown among them. It is remarkable enough 
that this period of tranquillity and content should happen during 
the absence of Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Warden, and Sir Ralph Rice, 
the two former being on an excursion above the ghauts for health 
or pleasure, and the latter having taken a trip for six months, hut 
whether to recruit his spirits, or to settle his opinions, m not clearly 
known. This doubt arises from the fact, that after he had passed 
his judgment from the bench respecting the press regulation, and 
copies of the judgment had been left with the Clerk of the Crown, 
he wished to withdraw his own, but it was too late. It is now re- 
corded in these pages, and will there remain as a proof of Sir 
Ralph’s sound knowledge of law, on which he may justly pride him- 
self, but, at the same time, as a proof of his groat deference to 
authority, when, in the same breath that he pronounces a regula- 
tion utterly repugnant to English law, and destructive of the liber- 
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ties of the subject, he nevertheless recommends its being registered 
go as to make it law, and call it into immediate operation against 
his fcllow-siibjccts ! We honour him forliis repentance, (if it be 
true that it was this which led to his wish to withdraw his judg- 
ment from the record :) but he owes it to his own ‘reputation to 
show whether he repents him of his law or of his sonnlitif : for this 
will make all the diilerence in the estimate which men will form of 
his wavering: we hope it is the latter, and shall rejoice to be made 
tlie medium of confirming others in tins belief. 

The acting (jovernor, duiing the absence of these three person- 
ages named, or, at least, the individual in charge, and under whom 
this happy interregnum of peace has been enjoyed, is Mr. Good- 
win, who differs much, it is said, in character from his absent col- 
leagues. During liis ‘ lieutenancy,’ Sir Tliidson Lowe arrived at 
Bombay, on his way to Ceylon, where he was appointed ; and the 
eager curiosity of the community t<» s(*e this ‘ lion of other days,^ 
had an opportunity of being gratified, at an enterfainmeiit given 
by Mr. Goodwin, at whicli Sir Hudson was present, and all the 
world collected to see him. Fnom some preconceived notions of 
his severity, people seemed to expect a ferocious looking indivi- 
dual, and were exceedingly, though, we suj)pose, pleasingly dis- 
appointed, to find a man all mildness and benevolence, of gentle- 
manly manners, and with nothing peculiar in liis whole behaviour, 
except some slight indications of hastiiiess, or quickness of feeling 
and disposition. 

As closely connected with the future comfort, and wo would 
hope also, with the real intersts, of (he community at llombay, we 
have to communicate the fact of Sir John Malcolm’s appointment 
to be Governor of that presidency. Mr. L]])hinstorie, it appears, 
sent home a representation, (h‘siring to ])e relieved, as early as prac- 
ticable, naming the month of November nexl,as the period at 
which he \vished to leave India, on account of his health. Sir 
John Malcolm was immedialely projxKsed, as his successor, 
was approved by the King’s Government, and his appointment 
passed through the Gourt of Directors, without one dissentient 
voice. He is to leave England immediately, it is said, and to go 
first to Bengal, for the purpose of conferring with the Supreme 
Government there. Some notion is indeed entertained of the esta- 
blishment, through his means, of a separate Government for Central 
India, which has been always a favourite project of Sir John’s, and 
to which there appears to be no reasonable objection ; but on tliis 
subject, matters arc not yet, it is said, sufficiently matured to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion. We have spoken so often, and so 
frankly, of Sir John Malcolm’s opinions, (though these have been 
confined principally to one leading topic,) that it is unnecessary 
for us to say much here. His knowledge of India, and Indian his- 
tory, is surpassed, we suppose, by no man ; his feeling of kindness 
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towards tho Natives is, wc believe, genuine and extensive ; and his 
popularity in India generally is very high. But his faults are, a 
deficiency in the knowledge of those philosophical principles of 
enlarged policy, which can alone teach men how to apply their 
attainnionts. Brilliant talents may make men clever, and great 
practical experience may make them abound in knowledge; but it 
is philosophy and sound principles that can aloric make men wise^ 
whether as legislators and stntesmen, or as moralists and actors in 
the great drama of human life. Sir Jolm has strong claims to 
both the former distinctions ; but the snows of age will, we fear, 
whiten his brows before he attains the honours of the latter. 

It is his deficiency in this last respect — his want of steady and 
rooted princi])los of action, and of that straight forward moral firm- 
ness, which is 1 cady at all times, and at all risks, to maintain what i«; 
honestly believcMl to be true — and his pursuing tho temporizing 
policy, which is always s\ire to be substituted where these are want- 
ing — that has led him so (d’ten into the maze of contradiction and 
absurdity, which has chaiacterized his speeches and writings in 
England. His acts in India will, we hope and believe, be less 
marked by folly and inconsistency; and if he will only dare to dn, 
as well as his heart and head may dictate, without reference to tho 
applause of Courts of Directors or Boards of Coiitiol, aye, or even 
of the courtly oiators of ])ui)li<‘ dinners, where lie will occasionally 
meet his own dependents, he will etfect more good than any man 
can do who acts from tenipojary motives, lather than on those 
unassailable principles which belong to philosophy and truth. 

Wo regret to hear that Lady Illalcolm, one of the most dignified, 
intelligent, and andahle of women, according to universal testi- 
mony, does not accompany her husband to India, — as a personage 
of her rank and infiueiice is most valuable in such a community as 
that of Bombay, where clashing factions and contending interests 
are often more eifectually subdued by the quiet, unostentatious, and 
softening inlluonce of female excellence and example, than by the 
greatest efforts of more power. During the hito turbulent reign in 
Bombay, which the presence of Sir John will effect one great and 
certain good in breaking up, and uniting the various parties into 
which society is now split, the advantage of a Lady Governess has 
not been enjoyed : we shall regret if this be the case under the en- 
suing rule also. 

In a comparison between the two men, Mr. Elpbiiistone and Sir 
John Malcolm, there can be no doubt but that the former has more 
talent and more knowledge than the latter. Mr. Elphinstone’s abi- 
lities and attainments arc of the very highest order ; but be is 
himself a very striking instance of how little these contribute, unac- 
companied by wisdom, to the formation of a great man. He too, — 
actcd'upon by surrounding circumstances, rather than referring to 
permanent principles, and consulting the convenience of those 
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around him, rather than following the dietatos of his own judg- 
ment alone, — has coinmitted the same sort of inconsistencies as 
Sir John Malcolm, which we have from time to time pointed out ; 
ami both have met their reward, in that expression of public opinion, 
from which the liigiiest arc not exempt. 

Java. 

The latest intelligence from Java reaches to the lyth of Septem- 
ber. The Dutch aulliorilies had been roused by the alarming state 
of the island, to the ino.st energetic measures; in addition to the 
7o0 soldiers lately landed from bhiropo, all the dispo.sablc forces 
from the coast and the ad jacent islands had been orrlered to Batavia, 
to make one grand (‘tfort against the rebel force. The troops from 
Padang had passed Anjier, and those from P.ilemhang had been 
spoken with, one day’s sail lr>>m Ikitavia. J’lie authorities also ap- 
pear to combine apt)ai<'nt medeiation with tlndr military movements. 
The Sultan of Djoejocarta, tin* gooil fiiend and ally of England, 
who has been a prisoner in the Moliiceas since the ('vacaiitioii of 
the island by the English lorces,has been shi])ped lo Batavia, and, 
under an escort of military, j)nssed S(do on his way to Djoejocarta, 
to be crowned. The Dutch ('xpe(;t gre it I'llects from this apparent 
clemency, as the son of tln^ Sultan is the leader, and one of the most 
nclive of the rebels in Java. 

Two seventy-four gnn shij)s, about to be dispalehed from Hol- 
land, filled witli troops for the reli(*f of Batavia, have been unfor- 
tunately wrecked in the (joiinan Ocean, and great numbers of the 
crews and troops in eueh peiisbed. 

PCRSIA. 

The English Envoy for the East India Company, Colonel Mac- 
donald Kiimeir, had reached Persia befoK* the date of the last ad- 
vices from iliencc, and had, it is said, hemi well recidved, so that 
hopes were entertained of his restoring the good understanding that 
had been interrupted between the Peisians and the bhiglish. The 
‘ Times, ^ in one of its late iiuml)er.‘:, makes the following remarks : 

‘ Among the political rumours current jeslonlay, wns one whicli attracted 
some attention, though it bears no immediate relation to the affairs of the 
peninsula, in which the public are almost wholly absoibed. We refer to the 
supposed refusal by the Touit of Si. Peleislmr^ of the offer of mediation made 

England, between Russia and F<-r.si,i. It i, saiil that this refusal is posi- 
tive, and that it has arisen from the discovery that a secret treaty was in exist- 
Puce, by which England was pledged to afford assist.ince to Persia, in the 
event of a foreign invasion. 'I’his treaty, it is affirmed, has never been sub- 
wilted to Parliament, nor in any manner obtained publicity, and it is said lo 
nave originated in the apprehensions entertained during the late war, that 
Buonaparte, in conjunction with Russia, had planned an attack on Persia with 
nn ultimate view to our possessions in the East Indie'*’. This rumour is too 
y'ell supported to be altogether without foundation, hut, according to the best 
information we can obtain, the period of that treaty has expired, and it cannot 
consequently lead to any political discussions.’ 
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Some other morning paper, which we have not seen, but which 
we 8uj)pose to be the ^New TinivS) has endeavoured to prove that 
this was likely to lead to the necessity of our supporting the Per- 
sians against their powerful enemies ; on which the ‘ Globe' has the 
following remarks : — 

‘ A morning paper, which supports the Ministers, and professes to be in 
their confidence, put forth, a few days ago, an article, to prove that what it 
called Casm Fwdei'is had arisen in Persia, as weli as in Portugal, and that 
we were bound to support the former country against the Russians. Why has 
the journal in question not furnished us with a continuation of its speculations 
on that question ? We believe, without pretending to any peculiar infoiiiia- 
tion on the subject, that the journal we have referied to is mistaken, both in 
its facts and in tlie opinions which it attributes to Ilje Ministers. We may 
speak confidently, from the probability of the case, that no treaty can exist to 
pledge this country to support Persia in a war gratuitously entered upon by 
its government without our concurrence, and in opposition to the efforts of 
our Envoy, to whose friendly conduct it will be recollected the Russian Am- 
bassador has borne ample testimony.’ 

Cape op Good Hope. 

Wc continue to view, with pleasure, tlic advances made at this 
colony, in public spirit, intelligence, and independence, in spite of 
the many obstacles which its system of govt'riimeiit presents In 
their progress. And wc believe sincerely that these advances arc 
wholly to be ascribed to the iiillucnce of public discussion, through 
the excellent and fearless Journal rc-establisbeil there by Air. 
Greig, and conducted, we believe, by Air. Fairburn. There is cer- 
tainly no paper in all British India, with which wc are acquainted, 
that can be compared, cither for spirit, talent, or utility, to this 
single journal, whose circulation is necessarily much more limited 
than any Indian paper, by tlio infinitely smaller community which 
exists at the Capo ; where there is hut just room for two or three 
weekly papers at most, (Air. Greig’s being but recently issued 
twice in the week,) while in India, there are at least a dozen; 
two of Jhem daily, two or three twice or tlirice a-wcek, and the 
rest weekly. The difference is not attributable to want of talent ; 
because India contains as great a umiibcr of highly talented Eng- 
lishmen (in proportion to the number settled in that country) as 
is to he found in any nation upon earth. The deficiency, on their 
part, is in moral courage, in public spirit, and in their not doing 
what they might even safely dare. We had at first attributed the 
Ifreat superiority of the Cape Journal * to those of India, to the 
fact of the former being free from all apprehension of immediate 
suppression, to which the latter are subject, (though even this only 

* ‘The South African Commercial Advertiser.’ What an unpretending 
name for a journal that is really bold; fearless, and uncompromising, com- 
pared with ‘The British Lion,’ proposed for t}ie successor of the ‘Calcutta 
Journal,' in Bengal, at a period when the bleating of a lamb would scarcely he 
permitt^ to be heard, if it bleated freely ! 
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applies to the papers in Bengal, where alone the power of doing 
this exists ;) but we learn from the Cape Journal itself, that it 
exists only by a license from the Governor in Council at that co- 
lony, which may be withdrawn at his or their pleasure ; and that, 
in this respect, it is therefore as much at the nieicy or caprice of 
despotism as any paper in Calcutta, and inlitiitely more s^thaii 
any journal in any other part of India. This only makes the con- 
duct of its editor and proj>rietor aj)pear the more noble and disin- 
terested; and, as contrasted with that of the conductors of the 
public prints in India, it is really entitled to admiration. We re- 
print, from the Number of that journal for September 2, 1H26, one 
of those brought us by the lust arrivals its observations on review- 
ing the progress of the hrst year of its existence : and we may add 
our conscientious belief, from baving closely watched its columns, 
that it assumes to itself no merit whi<*h it does not justly and abun- 
dantly deserve. There is one passage in the second paragraph of 
the extract, which is marked in capitals, and which we leave the 
people of India to judge whether it is most applicable to them- 
selves, or to the inhabitants of the Cape. They will form their own 
own judgment, and act accordingly. The whole article is as 
follows : — 

‘ As one year has now elapsed since the re-establishment of this Paper, 
under an arrangement with Karl Bathurst, which left considerable latitude to 
discussion and frc'o inquiry on colonial subjects, it may not be deemed im- 
proper to oll’er a lew ()l)servations to our icadeis, and particuhuly to the great 
body of new or recent subsciibers, who havenot had an opportunity of accom- 

n ing us from the coinmenceinent, on the more iinpoifutU points to which 
ave endeavoured to direct tlic attention of the colonists. The public are 
aware that the Preas is subject to the direct interference of tlte tiovernor and 
Council, who may, at any moinent, when, in their opinion, the peace and 
safety of the colony are endangered, eitlicr by our i»wn arguments or by 
extracts from Blackstonc, abate the evil at once, by ivithdramny their H- 
cense. Our only protection, therefore, has been the apjirohalion of our fel- 
low-subjects, and a fear, on the part of our rulers, to incur the hatred and de- 
rision of the world by suppressing, on fiivolous grounds, an honest and po- 
pular Journal. To this uneasy and dangerous slate of the Press, our readers 
will be kind enough to ascribe the extreme reserve and eaulion with which 
we have invariably handled political topics, and especially sucli as seemed to 
involve the personal characters and inteicsts of illustrious people. The great- 
est reverence, says the Roman, is due to children ; to idiots Ihel’urks pay the 
homage of mingled fear and admiration ; and we have alw ays, at least for the 
last twelve months, cherished the most profemnd devotion towards a set qf 
men who seem to combine the qualities of both. We have seldom exposed 
their petulance or blundering, supposing our duty to the colony sufficiently 
discharged, when oppression, peculation, extravagance, and favouritism, werb 
simply charged and provqd against them. This, to be sure, was going but a 
short way, yet our correspondents from every quarter assure us, that a great 
improvement has been the consequence, particularly in the conduct of the 
Country functionaries, and in some of the courts of law. ‘ A great fear of 
doing evil,’ says one of them, ‘ begins to manifest itself.’ And another, 
speaking of taxes and the currency, observes, ‘ Had a Newspaper existed here 
twelve years ago, I would this day have been a rich man.’ If, fettered a« 
^6 are, eyed with jealousy, and exposed to the most malevolent mis-construe- 
tions, we have been able to accomplish so much good, what might not be- ex- 
pected from a Press entirely free, acting in concert with an enlightened com- 
munity and a liberal Government ? 

Oriental Herald. Vol. 15. X 
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‘ The chief points o:i which wv luvc ventured to enlarge, during the jm ,. 
year, wxtc, the nature and acts of the Government — the state of the currency, 
the revenue, and expenditure — the re>lrielions on traile -the improvement of 
Cape wines, — and lately, the projected amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves. Discussion has been awakened from one end of the colony to tl^i- 
other on these important he.ids, and we have, by copidus extracts from au- 
thors of lugh rcj)ulation andautltoiity, endeavoured to guide the minds of om 
readent to just views and conclusions upon them. Nor have we been altoge 
Iher unsuccessful, if our coriospondenis arc well-informed, and capable ot 
judging. It is now universally admitted that an arbitiary system, iniliumced 
by the temper and private convictions of an individual, is bad in theory and 
abotnioablc in practice ; and that, unle.s.s belter maxims be speedily acted 
on, the ruin of the colony is inevitable. All who liave written on tb(' Cape 
from Stavorinus down to the ('ivil Servant, have pressed this truth on the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Government ; uut 'rm- iniiaiuta\ts have hern 

so UACKWARD IN SECONDING SUCH EEl’ORTs MADE IN TIIKIR REltALF, DY ANV 
REPRESENTvnoNs oc Tiii iu OWN, that tlicse geiicrous suggestions have been, 
till very rectmtly, negh'cled or despised. Those at the head of the coloiu 
fell no wish to see cuitailed the absmd excess of discretionary power will, 
which their oliice, and the strange state of the laws, invested them, 'I’lu’ 
other classes, being entirely .stripped of political importance, looked upon 
inquiry merely as a source ol iliseouleni, since they coulil not remedy whai 
they saw to be amiss. In Ibis respect, then, a great and salutary icvolution 
has taken place, and, in conjunction witli tlie ('ommissioners’ Keport, and li\i 
representations of tlie l*ie.ss, any expression of public sentiment will secure 
attention. 

‘ Willi regard to tlu; currency, wc have endeavoiirc'd to show that the per 
inancnt depri'cialion was caused by over-issue, and not by the iinfavouialdc 
balance of trade — as some, in their anxiety to shield tlu' Government and to 
degrade the public, had labouied to jmovc. Hut vvbib* we pointed out tite 
enormous b'ss occ.isiomsl by the gradual fall of this insidious paper-money, 
we vviM'O coinju'llod to combat the ruinous scheme of allem|>ling to raise il 
suddenly by the force of a pioelamation, or even by an Act of l*nrliamenl 
Such interference on the pait of governments are generally, if nut alwa3s, 
productive of unmixetl evil. And although we consider redress for jiast losses 
imperatively called for, we think il equally clear, that the fixing of the dollai 
at the average of the last three years, was the best first step that remaiuc<l 
open. What the next steps will be we cannot pretend to say, as the debates 
in Parliament have thrown any thing rather than light upon the subject. The 
motley itself meets with meiitrd rejimbation, — ‘ hut no blame is meant to ln’ 
thrown on the Colonial Gorcrnmvnl.' This carries the maxim of ‘ measures 
and not men ’ to the highest perfection of which it is susceptible. If nobody 
is to be blamed, how does it happen tliat so much mischief has been done ? 

‘ In speaking of the revenue and expenditure, we have pointed out great 
irregularity, and much wanton profusion. The public seem to be satisfied 
that one million of rix-dollars, instead of two, might supjiort in due splemlom 
a government perfectly sulVicient for the demands of this colony. Public 
establishments should bear some proportion to the wealth of the inhabitunls 
The governors and secretaries, and clerks and great men, should not be raised 
t4)0 high above the heads of their subjects : tlie one are rendered giddy with 
looking down, and the other with looking up. Whose income approaidics to 
any thing like ten thousand pounds a-year ? Five thousand is enough for the 
Governor of the Capo, in its piescnt circumstances, and two thousand for the 
Colonial Secretary. We hope the Commissioners will be found to have dwell 
at length on this most important branch of their Inquiry, and that a stricilj 
economical scale of salaries has been recommended. With regard to ‘ unfixed 
contingencies,’ wc believe they have begun to decrease. 

‘ On commercial subjects we have been occasioually favoured with valuable 
letters and statements, from the publication of which some advantage is said 
to have been gained by the mercliants and the colony ; but the liberal views 
of the Home Government render much discussion on lids subject le^s neces- 
sary. Free trade, and the abolition of monopolies, sevm to bo now the order 
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of tho day. This colony will lii a few years reap a share of the benefits re- 
sulting from the enlightened system adopted by (J real Riitain and America. 
The abolition of the cumbrous establishments rendered necessary by the 
excluding articles of the Navigation Act, and ()i<lers in I’ouncil, will he felt 
here as an immediate gain. We are informed that considerable improvement 
in the Custom-house, &c. has taken place since we directed public attention 
to that department. 

‘ The exports of the colony have not been Improving. Cape winc§ seem to 
be a drug in every market, — God knows why. The wines of this colony 
could be ina<le to compete with perhaps any in the world, as has been proved 
by ri'peated experiments. At first sight, it might appear absurd to charge the 
inferior (juality of the wines exported to the nature of the Government ; yet, 
when we reflect on tho manner in wliich Government has pressed on every 
species of industry, we will feel less unwilling to admit the inference. Ex- 
cessive taxation, the destruction of capital, and the reduction of profits, have 
ruined our wines. Under a milder system, tliere can be no doubt but that they 
will recover their cliaracter.—'Whut is the Wiiie Committee about? Are they 
a second edition of the Council ? 

* On the slave (lueslioii we enteied w'ith rcductaiice, and have laid our 
columns open to every dispassionate writer who wished to express his opi- 
nions, or to direct tlie public mind to the real meiits of the case. We have 
avoided all declamation, and have made no appeal to the feelings of any party. 
The committee on this subject, we are happy to learn, are proceeding in the 
same calm and serious spirit; nor can any doubt be entertained, that the in- 
terests of both master and slave will be propeily considered in the Memorial 
they have been appointed to draw up. 

‘ How far the improvemont.s which every one admits to have taken place 
during the last two year.s arc to bo ascribed to this journal, and to tho excite 
inent produced by free discussion, is a t|uestion to be decided by tho public. 
Their opinion seems to be at present in our favour ; for although we write 
under perpetual apprehension of violent and arbitrary interference, our vlcw.s 
have been gradually adopted and confirmed by the most enlightened and inde- 
pendent classes of tho community. On them wc ndy A)r co-operation in tlu' 
good cause, and |)ledgc ourselves — cvm at the risk of temporary suspemivn 
— to speak plainly and honestly on every subject intcrestitjg to our follow- 
colonists. The Liberty of the Press will, wc hope, reach us with the indo- 
ptMident, Bench of Judges, and other cstubllshinenls for the protection of person 
and property, at the Cape.’ 

We trust it may. Independent Judges effect groat good, where- 
ever they are to be found ; witness the late proceedings in the Su- 
preme Court of Bombay, under a Chief Justice who really deserves 
that proud and venerable name. But, in Bengal, they have had a 
bench of Judges longer than in any other part of India, (one of whom, 
Sir William Jones, was the most ardent friend of liberty,) and yck 
80 little has their independence achieved, that the liberty of the 
press is there more insecure, and on u more cajuicious and arbi- 
trary footing than in any other part of India ; for there alone can 
any publication be legally suppressed at the mere will and pleasure 
«f the ruler for the time being. How long will they tamely submits 
''’ithout even a petition to Parliament, a memorial to the Directors, 
a public protest against such a degradation, signed by every inun 
'vho prides himself on his birth-rights as an Englishman, to bo thus 
politically degraded below their fellow-eountrymen in every other 
part of the British empire ? and wlien shall we he able to cliarac* 
terizc them, in the langnaije of the poet, as men 

‘Who know their riyhls ; aiul, knowing, dare tiiaiidjiin ” I 
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TREATY WITH THE KINO OF AVA. 

Treaty of Peace between the Honourable East India Company on the one 
part, and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other, settled by Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Archibald Campbell, K. C. B. and K. C. T. 8., commanding the expe- 
dition, and Senior Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son, Esq., Civil Commissioner in Pegu and Ava. and Henry Dude Chads, 
Esq., Captain, commanding his Britannic Majesty’s and the Honourable 
Company's Naval Force on the Irrawaddy River, on the part of the Honour- 
able Company; and by Mengyce-Malta-Men-Klah Kyan-Ten Woongyee, 
Lord of Lay-Kaeng, and Mengyeo Mahah-Men-Klah-Shec-hah-the-Ahren- 
Woon, Lord of the Revenue, on tlie part of the King of Ava ; who have each 
communicated to the other their full powers ; agreed to, and executed at Yan- 
daboo, in the kingdom of Ava, on this ‘iith day of February, in the year of 
our Lord, 1820, corn-sponding with the fourth year of the decrease of the 
Moon Tuboung, in the year UB7, Mandina A era: 

Article I. — There shall be perpetual peace and fiiendship between the 
Honourable Company, on the one part, and his JYIajcsty the King of Ava on 
the other. 

II. — His Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will 
abstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam and 
its dependencies, and also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar and 
Jyntla. With regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated, that, should Gumbheer 
Singh desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King of 
Ava as Rajah thereof. 

III. — ^To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary line be- 
tween the two great nations, the British Government will retain the con- 
quered provinces of Arrncan, including the four divisions of Arracan, Ramreo, 
Chedubah, and Sandowey, and his Majesty the King of Ava cedes all right 
thereto. The Annonpeetcetonraien or Arracan Mountains (known in Arracan 
by the name of the Yeornahourg or Pokhengloung Range) will hence 
forth form tlu' boundary between the two great nations on that side. Any 
doubts regarding the said line of demarcation will bo settled by Commis- 
sioners appointed by the respective Governments for that purpose, such 
Commissioners from both Powers to bo of suitable and corresponding rank. 

IV. — His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the British Government 
the conquered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui. and Tenasserim, with 
the islands and dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluen 
River as the line of demarcation on that frontier. Any doubts regarding 
their boundaries will be settled as specified in the concluding part of Ar- 
ticle HI. 

V. — In proof of the sincere disnosition of the Burmese Government to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity between the nations, and as part 
indemnification to the British Government for the expenses of the war, his 
Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore of rupees. 

VI. — No person whatever, whether native or foreign, is hereafter to be mo- 
lested, by either party, on account of the part which he may hate taken, or 
have been compelled to lake, in the present war. 

VIL— In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and peace 
hereby established between the two Governments, it is agreed that accredited 
Ministers, retaining an escort or safeguard of fifty men, from each, shall reside 
at the Durbar of the other, who shall be pennitted to purchase, or to build 
a solteble place of residence of permanent materials; and a commercial 
treaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantage, will be entered into by the 
high contracting powers. 

VIIL— All public and private debts contracted by either GovemmenL or 
by the subjects of either Government, with the other, previous to the war. 
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lo be recognised and liquidated upon the same principles of jhonour and good 
faith as if hostilities had not taken place between the two nations ; and no ad- 
vantage shall be taken by either party of the period that may have elapsed 
since the debts were incurred, or in consequence of the war ;• and, according 
to the universal law of nations, it is further stipulated, that the property 
of all British subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the 
King of Ava, shall, in the absence of legal heirs, bo placed in the hands of 
the British Resident or Consul in tim said dominions, who will dispose 
of the same according to the tenor of the British law. In like maimer, the 
property of the Burmese subjects, dying under the same circumstances in any 
part of the British dominions, shall be made over to the Minister or other 
authority delegated by lus Burmese Majesty to the Supreme Government of 
India. 

IX. — The King of Ava will abolish all exactions upon British ships or 
vessels in Burman ports that are not required from Burnum ships or vessels 
in British ports ; nor shall ships or vessels, the property of ^British subjects., 
whether European or Indian, entering the llangoon River or other Burmai 
ports, be required to land their guns or unship their rudders, or to do any 
other act not required of Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

X. — The good and faithful ally of the British Government, his Majesty the 
King of Siam, having taken a part in the present war, will, to the fullest ex- 
tent, as far as regards his Majesty and his subjects, be included in the above 
treaty. 

XI. — This treaty to be ratified by the Burmese authorities competent in the 
like cases, and the ratification to be accompanied by all British, whether 
European or Native (Amencan) and other prisoners, who will be delivered 
over to the British Commissioners. 'I'he British Commissioners, on their 
part, engaging that the said treaty shall be ratified by the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council, and the ratification shall be delivered to 
his Majesty the King of Ava in four months, or sooner if possible, and all 
the Burmese prisoners shall, in like manner, be delivered over to their own 
Oovernment as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 


Largeen Meonja 

(L.S.) 

A. Campbell, Major-General, 

WOONOHEE. 

and Senior Commissioner. 

(Seal of the Lotoo.) 

(L.S.) 

T. C. Roiiertson, Civil Com- 
missioner. 

Shwagum Woon 

(L.S.) 

H, 1). Chads, Captain, Boyal 

Atawoon. 


Navy. 


Additional Article. 

The British Commissioners being most anxiously desirous to manifest the 
sincerity of their wish for peace, and to make the immediate execution of the 
fifth article of this treaty as little irksome or inconvenient as possible to his 
Majesty the King of Ava, consent to the following arrangements, with 
respect to the division of the sum total, as specified iu the article before 
referred to, into instalments, viz. : upon the payment of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, or one-fourth of the sum total, (the other articles of the treaty being 
executed,) the army will retire to Rangoon ; upon the future payment of a 
similar sum at that place, within one hundred days from this date, with the 

S roviso as above, the army will evacuate the dominions of his Majesty the 
dng of Ava, with the least possible delay ; leaving the remaining moiety of 
the sum total to be paid by equal annual instalments in two years, from this 
24th day of February 1^26, A.D., through the Consul, or Resident in Ava or 
Pegu, on the part of the Honourable the East India Company. 


Largeen Meonja 

(L.S.) 

A. Campbell, Major-General, 

WOONOHBB. 

and Senior Commissioner. 

(Seal of the Lotoo.) 

(L.S.) 

T. C. Robertson, Civil Com- 
missioner. 

Shwagum Woon 

(L.S.) 

H. D. Chads, Captain Royal 

Atawoon. 


Navy. 



Debate at the East India House. 


A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was 
held on Wednesday, December 22d, for the purpose of declaring a dividend 
for the half-year commencing on the 5th of July lust, and ending on the 5tb 
of January next. 

The Chairman laid before the Court an account of the expense incurred in 
supporting the corps of East India Volunteers during the last year, and also 
an estimate of the expense for the ensuing year. The expense for the last 
year was, 4304/. 16«. \d . ; and the estimated expense for the ensuing year, 

zmi. 

Mr. Hume inquired, what was the number of men of which the corps con- 
sisted ? 

Tile Chairman.— I believe 800 men are embodied in the corps. 

Mr. Hume. — Pray, Sir, what docs the expense arise from 7 Is it for cloth- 
ing, for arms, and for pay 7 

The Chairman.— The accounts consist of a variety of items — pay, clothing, 
arms, and ammunition, and the necessary expense attending the instruction of 
the men in their mililary exercises. 

Dividend. 

The Chairman then stated, that this Court was assembled to consider of a 
dividend on the Company’s capital stock for the half year commencing on the 
6th of July last, and ending on the 5lh of January next. The Court of Direc- 
tors had come to a resolution, declaring that S.J per cent, should be the 
dividend for the before-mentioned period ; and the Chairman proposed 
that the Court should coincide with the resolution of the Court of Directors. 

The Resolution was unanimously agrectl to. (1) 


(1) This solemn farce of declaring a dividend on the capital stock of the 
Coinnany, as it is called, should be exposed as often as it is enacted. Any 
uninformed reader would imagine, from seeing this report, unaccompanied by 
any explanation, that the Directors had gone, as any other merchants or pro- 
prietors of a largo concern would do, into a careful investigation of their 
balance of profit and loss, and fmind that they could, with safety, make a 
dividend, out of the real surplus in their Treasury, of ()\ per cent, for the past 
half-year, or at the rate of lOj^ per cent per annum ; but no such thing ever 
takes place. Every purchaser of India Stock pays, as the market-price may 
happen to be, from 2007. to 3007. sterling for each 1007. of such stock, the 
price depending upon the rate of interest yielded by other public securities : 
as, for instance, if 1007. in Consols, yielding 3 per cent, interest, could be had 
for 607. sterling, then 1007, in India Stock, yielding lOj per cent, interest, 
would be worth about 1607. ; and if the former sold at par, or for 1007., the 
latter would be worth about 3007., the price being in each case entirely re- 
gulated by the interest : and the latter being generally about three times the 
former, — the IJ per cent., by which the one is more Ih^^n three times the other, 
being allowed for greater fluctuations, less facility of sale and transfer, &c. : 
so that tliough a dividend of lOJ per cent, per annum is declared, no Pro- 
prietor receives more than3.J, or 4, or 5 per cent, per annum, at the utmost, on 
the principal w hich liis stock cost him ; the real interest scarcely ever exceed- 
ing that of tlio other Government securities by more than ^ per cent, per aiinUm. 

The most absurd part of the farce is liowever this, that no other rate of 
'•dividend than lOJ per cent, per annum is ever declared or paid. Whether the 
affairs of the Company prosper, or whether they decline, whether they have 
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l .ilJlitiii iMAM'iKLD loao to ask. a (luc.slluu icLilive lo I he Bombay Mai'ine 
Service, when 

'I’lu' Dfputv'-( MMitMW lose to onh'i* He vo<), tlial at a Gonorul 
I'ouit, the Propiielois undoubtpdlv h.id a linht to pul any nueslioii relative to 
the affairs of tin; roiiipaiiy whirh lliey mij(hl lliink til ; Inii lu* brt*i>ed leave to 
H>k, whether the practice winch had lecently prevailed — llu' piaeliee ofputtitig 
,1 multiplicity of <|ueslions before the regular busines'. of tlieday was disposed 
of -was mit exceediiii(ly irrefrular ; more especially wlicii those (piestioiis re- 
lated to matters not immediately lad'ore the Court. 

(Jeneral Tjioiinton was of opinion, that tlie piopcr lime for piiltiiij^ (jiies- 
iioiis was before tlie rc'gular business of the day commenced. 

Dr, (iM.eniiisT observed, that if <[uesllous were put olf to the lad moment, 
it was (“asy for the Directors to defeat the ‘ (|uesllonable people ’ by moving 
an adjournment of theCouit. 

'rill, ('oMPANV'o SlIiei'lNO. 

(Captain iMa\i ii i o.— I use, pm^uanl to a notice which I f^ive soiiie- 
iinie since, lo otror a lew obsei v.itions on a .abject deeply iilfecting the iiilerols 
of this Company, and no less impoilant to the shipping inteiests oMiiear 
Britain. 

By the bStii of Cleo. III. caji. S,‘l, the ouiieis of any ship burnt, taken, oi 
tost, if she has perfoimed less than live voyages, is aiithoi i/,ed to binhl another 
stnp in hei jilace, t<» be engaged for si\ voyages, piovided sneb owiiei stands 
aeipiiltcd of ciilpabililv as regaids tin* loss o| sueli sbi|>. Now, it is i‘v ideal 
llial this clause gcMis to sei me a positive advantagt* to the owner, and lompels 
llie Company to take up slnps wliether it wauls them or not ; and the fair and 
only infeieiice which can be drawn from it is, that the ohiaiiiing sueh an eii- 
gagemciil from theCompany is loo goodalhing to be lost ; but as good things 
of that sort are bad for one paily, in tin* sumo pioporlioii as they aie good for 
the other, I trust the iiiteiesls of this Comjiaiiy will he lie, si consulted by the 
ainending sucli cbuise, and enabling us to refiaiii from engaging expensive 
mercliaiil sliips, wineli miglil be well dispensed with, ami fieiglit obtained on 
moderate terms by a more simple and nuu-caiitilo mode of engaging tonnage. 
So much, however, has the framing of lliat act gone to secure a monopoly of 
toimago, that it would almost .seem the ship-owners were the only parlies 
whose interests were consulted, ami that the interests of this (’ompany ns 
merchants, and of the British public wliodcal with us, for lea, was unnoticed or 
forgotten. (3) At the same lime, it is natural to conclude that the legislature, 


Imi millions of surplus in their tieasiiry, or ten millions deticit, the dividend 
di'clared is always the same. If the forim*r case occurs, the J*arliainent has 
decreed that they never aAo// divide more lliaii 10^ per cent : theiefore, they 
have no interest in uccumulallng sucli suiplus. If the latter liappcns, they 
open a now loan, and borrow more inoiiey, like olher spemltbrifls and prodi- 
gals, increasing their principal debt, in order to pay the acciimiilatintr interest. 
Ami, it may be added, that as one of the chief objections of tlie mimsters and 
the jicople of Eiiglami to taking the charter out of the lOasl India Company’.s 
hiiiids, is the amount of additional debt w ilh which llic nalion would be charged, 
‘f it relieved the India Proprietors of llicir burlhens, the (Company has a 
direct aiul positive interest in increasing that debt, to piv si-rve the charier, us 
long us ever they can get persons to lend them money to pay the ex])enscs 
iuid interest of their existing loan.s and engagements. 

The eyes of the people of England will one day, wo hope, bo opened to 
•his system of folly and inuiuily ; and when tliat shall happen, its overthrow 
'''ill be near at hand. 

(3) Wc doubt not tlie motives and views of Captain Max field arc patriotic 
‘*'"1 piuiscworthy ; but whoever coiiiiiiriices on so iintciiablo a foundation as 
^hc supposition, that a Company, established for the express purpose of 
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when the act jwissed, conceived that the interests of this Company would l)<» 
vigilantly watched by our executive body, and consequently were less dis- 
posed to question the tendency and elFect of clauses opposed to this Company 
in favour of the ship-owner. 

I take it for granted that such parts of the act as apply to the tonnage were, 
if not entirely, framed by the East India (Company, at least not opposed or ob- 
jected to by them, and that it had their cordial concurrence at the time ; while, 
on the other hand, the vigilance of Parliament was scarcely deemed re<juisit(> 
to weigh and estimate the precise effects ot those clauses which appeared to 
involve no other Jiuostion, than how much, and in what manner, we should pay 
and engage the tonnage required for our trade. In other words, it was our 
affair, and not theirs ; and therefore, whenever I find an Act of Parliament 
(luoted by the Directors as an explanation for hiring ships, paying sums of 
money, or contriving commissions for the settlement of doubtful claims, 1 
shall consider, and I trust with propriety, such Act as an indemnity suggested 
by the Directors themselves rather than imposed on them by the State, and 
deem it the duty of j)ur executive body to seek such remedies as may from 
time to time bo required. 

Tho aulliorizing an owner to build a ship which we must engage for siv 
voyages, whether reciuircd or not, implies a prescriptive right in such owner 
to furnish us with .ships for six voyages ; and to give such claim a reasonable 
appearance, it ought t<» be .shown that such owmer had sustained a positive 
loss, which this (tompany was bound to make good, That an owner may 
feel disajpimintinent when a ship taken up lor six voyages, at a higli rate of 
freight, is lost, I admit ; but I deny all claim on that score ; his ship ought to 
bo, and most likely is, insured to tlic full .imount of her value, conseqi^ently 
his loss is covered ; and as the disappointment, if any, is felt by this Company, 
and is provided for hefoie any owners could possibly build a ship here, I cannot 
conceive it expedient or reasonable that we should be compelled to engage 
ship.s for six voyages whether we want them or not. By the same Act we arc 
authori/.ed, on an emergency, to engage .ships of a much smaller size, for single 
voyages, but ari' prohibited from employing them in the (diina trade, unless in 
particular cases. The Act, therefore, goes to secure a monopoly of the freight 
required for the (dilna trade, to a certain class of ships, the property of a few 
individu.il.s, and consciiuently excludes nineteen-twentieths of the shipping of 
the port of London fiom entering into competition, keeps up the high rate of 
freight, and compels the public to pay a higher price for tea, and every other 
article imported in them. (3) 

That sucli elause.s of the Act are religiously observed by the Company I am 
not surprised at, and indeed, until some alteration is made, the Company, as 


wresting /('ffm the public, by its exclusive monopoly, advantages which ought 
to be shared by all the rest of the nation, should ever think the interests of 
that public worth llieir caie, cannot fail to fall into great mistakes and incon- 
sistencies. 

(8) It is the high pricu of tea, and the consequent profits of the East India 
Company on their exclusive supply of this article to England, which alone 
supports them a.> a trading body, for every other branch of their trade is 
known to be conducted at a great loss. To them, therefore, the higher the 
price of tea the better; they are the last persons in the world likely to be 
moved by any aigument to lessen it. And as to the present system of the 
China trade excluding nineteen-twentieths of the ships of London from en- 
gaging in it, that is precisely what they want. They would keep not only 
all interloping ships, but all interloping people too, out of the pale of their 
exclusive privileges ; and an argument u.sed at the India House to induce the 
Company to surrender its charter without equivalent or compensation, would 
be just as much in place, as this attempt lo make them relinquish what they 
deem one of its grifttest advantages. 
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trull as the British public, must bear the increased expense patiently, if they 
can ; but it is rather singular that the spirit of some other clauses of this Act, 
as well of some other Acts, are either considered less important, less expe- 
dient, or less imperative, than those which tend so much to augment. our com- 
mercial charges. 

There is a clause in the 68th of Geo. lU., which sufficiently evinces the in- 
tention of the l4egislature to avoid confounding in any way the ships or ves- 
sels employed in our war establishment, with those chartered and hired by us 
for commerce. There are other Acts also, which must bo well known to onr 
law officers* fully indicative of such intention on the part of the fiCgislature ; 
and the reasons for such distinction are so palpable, cogent, and numerous, 
that it is almost a waste of words to offer any arguments to show that our 
vessels of war and our merchant ships should be held distinct and separate ; 
while to confound them together is no less at variance with the intentions 
of the Legislature than with sound policy, and every eonsideralion which 
ought to influi'nee the conduct of those to whose management is intrusted the 
complicated interests of a most extensive empire. The duties imposed upon 
our vessels of war and our merchant ships are so widely «UlTerent, that to 
confound them together is to paraljze the best effects of the tirst, and to ren- 
der them worse than useless ; yet, from the orders which have been occasionally 
given, such would seem to have been the object, howeva-r absurd it must 
appear. The officers of our vessels of war have been sent to India in the same 
manner as cadets for the army ; they leave this country to serve in a capacity 
purely military ; they hold commissions enj<»iiiing them to act agreeably to 
the usage of his Majesty’s Navy, and are prohibited from trade in any shape ; 
it is their duty to protect the revenue, and to prevent smuggling ; they serve 
the Company from infancy to old age, and are exclusively devoted to their 
service, and however litth; delicacy of feeling may have been shown them, the 
records of this House prove that they luv<> always consulted the interests of 
this Company while in its service, and aciputted themselves with tminterrupted 
fidelity, however neglected, deguided, ami oppressed. ’I’he officers employed 
in the ships hired for commerce are a]>puinte<i by the owners, and are conse- 
quently their servants, and us naturally look to theowmer for protc'cfion, favour, 
and promotion, as the officers of our vessels of war look to us for the same 
benefits ; but with this essential ditf»‘rem‘<‘, that tlie former always obtained it, 
while the memorials and prayers qf thi' latter havi- been studiously disregarded. 

I am led to this digression by a correspondence, lately st nt to me, between 
Captain Betham of the Bombay Marine and the Marine Board at Calcutta. It 
appears that an officer of one the Company’s luerchant ships, lying at Calcutta, 
was to bo tried for some breach of duty, and the Maiine Board appointed a 
court of inquiry or court-martial, and notwithstanding there were a sufficient 
numberof the commanders of the Company’s merehatit ships theie to form such 
a court, the Marine Board chose to compel (Captain Betham of the Bombay 
Marine to sit as a member, junior to every commander of a merchant ship 
placed upon it, in spite of every plea or remonstrance he could make against 
this measure. The Marine Board were borne out in their conduct by the orders 
of the Directors, issued in IStki, which, contrasted with other orders of the same 
body, are, to use a mild but not a sufficiently expressive term, irreconcileable 
and inconsistent ; the orders, however, are in existence, and speak for them- 
selves. It is not necessary to in(|uire whether a court, assembled by the au- 
thority of the Marine Board at (Calcutta for the trial of any person, was legal 
or not ; but I have high judicial authority for saying, that if it had been ever 
so regularly constituted in other respects, the placing Captain Betham upon it 
as a member, rendered it completely illegal, and that the person so tried would 
have ground for an action against every member of the court, in consequence. 
Thus, then, this tribunal, wliich was at least intended to assume a grave and 
Solemn appearance, borders on the ridiculous ; though the Marine Board, 
whose sagacious ingenuity gave birth to it, stands absolved of the absurdity 
by the orders of the Directors in 1906. This, however, is but one of the 
wany instances of absurdity which have arisen from trders no lw6 iBCon- 
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sUtent than impolitic; if it were the only mischief which had occurreil fMitu 
them, I should have passed it over in silence. That the spirit of a few solitary 
clauses should bo occasionally violated in the numerous Acts which relate to 
India, is not remarkable ; but that it happened on this occasion, says little for 
the wisdom of the Marine Board at Calcutta, and still less for their liberality. 

The TjCglslature has directed that the East India Con)pany*s commercial and 
political charges be kept distinct and separate ; Imt on this occasion such 
orders are disregarded. Captain Bctham was on ids voyage from this country 
to Bombay, and was not entitled to full pay and allowances until ho had 
joined; ho beemne, however, entitled to full allowance, house-rent, &c., from 
the moment ho was so employed ; by which the political charges are thus 
augmented on a commercial account, and it may be yet some time before lie 
joins his corps. (4) To the disposition evinced by the Marino Board at Calcutta, 
us well as by tlie late Superintendent of Marine at Bombay, to confound and 
blend together the olUcers of the marine or war establishment with those of 
the merchant service, much injury to our interests may be traced. The marine 
war establishment has been so long accustomed to every description of neg- 
lect, degradation, and persecution, that they cannot reasonably expect more 
liberal treatment at the hands of their Honourable Masters, and fhejr hopes 
and fears ought to l)c at an end. But there are other branches of tin* service 
to whom the marine arc but as a drop to the ocean, wlio may have reason lo 
lament that reciprocity was not extended, from motives of policy if not of 
liberality, to a friendless, yet faithful, bianch of the service, least in number, 
patient in their sufferings, constantly devoted to Ihe interests of the country, 
and 08 constantly disregarded ; ‘ but let the stricken deer go weep.* 

Now, Sir, since his Majesty’s Ministers and the r.egislature have, on every 
occasion, exhibited tlie utmost readiness to anumd or repeal such part of any 
Act or Acts as have bemi fomid injurious to llu' interests of this (’onijiaiiy, (ft) I 
trust there will be little difllciilly in obtaining their consent to a repeal on the 
present occasion, where tlie interests of tlio British public, as well as of the 
whole commercial marine of tliis country, must benefit by participating in 
advantages at present withheld. Instead of being obliged to engage shi[»s 
for six voyages, of a size which precludes the employment of the greatest por- 
tion of the shipping of this country, it would be more expedient to render all 
good ships of not less than 500 tons eligible, ami this measure would prove 
productive of very general benefit. It might be well also to dispense with 
more than two guns for each, and all other useless finery, in ships required for 
trade, which would not only teml to reduce their expenses, but render them 
more safe and manageable in bad weather, I therefore beg to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1st. — That with a view to enable the Company to recover the heavy ex- 
penses of the last war in India, as well as to place our affairs on a more favour- 
able footing at the close of our charter, it becomes desirable to economise in 
every way in which it can be effected without impniring the efficiency of those 
branches of our service on which the safety of India depends. (6) 


(4) We think that if this were the most important case of mingling together 
political and commercial charges, it would be hardly worth noticing ; and if 
there are greater, which twery one must know tluTc arc, where as many thou- 
sands as there could be here units, are so misappropriated and concealed, the 
mention of this is calculated to create a very iniidequate impression of the im- 
portance of their separation. 

(ft) Perhaps there has been a readiness (much too great as some may think) 
on the part of the ministers to servo the Company, in that reciprocity which 
leads tnem always to return kindnesses to those who are most faithful to 
them when required. But every concession made to the interests of the Com- 
pany, is an injury done to the interests of the public : and the one cannot be 
proinbted but at the expense of the other. 

(6) The objection #hich evcfy Dirc<>tor and Proprietor loo, would make to 
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‘ill.*— To cflfocl which, this Court recommend the Court of Directors to take 
the nocessurv measures to obtain a repeal or amendment of such parts of the 
Act of the 5oth of Geo. III. which compels us to engage ships for six voyages, 
whellicr required or not, in lieu of such as may be burnt, taken, or lost. 

3d.— To amend the Act, so as to enable this Company to permit the 
shipping generally of this country to participate in the advantages derivable 
from our constant demand for tonnage, as well as to avail ourselves of tiiose 
advantages which competition on so extensive a scale would offer, by render- 
ing all good British-built ships, of not less than 500 tons burthen, eligible for 
our trade with China, and to be chartered for single voyages only. 

The Chairman defended the existing system, which had Imen approvetl 
of, as the best, when the subject was formerly under the consideration of that 
Court. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that n change in that part of the shipping system 
alluded to by the hon. Proprietor woulil bo advantageous ; hut the present 
resolutions, in liis mind, embraced too many subjects for the consideration of 
the Court at one moment. He therefore would advise the hon. Mover to with- 
draw his propositions, and to bring forward the subject on another day in a 
more tangible shape. (7) 

Mr. Twining eulogized the system on which the Company’s trade with 
China was conducted. In consequence of the superior size and quality of the 
ships employed in that trade, the cargoes were brought home in the most ex- 
cellent condition ; and thus a very considerable saving was effected ; besides 
wliich, the Chinese Government thought more highly of the English, on ac- 
count of the size of their ships. (8) 


this resolution, might reasonably be — ‘ If I help to put the affairs of the Com- 
pany in such a flourishing condition as that, at the end of our present charter, 
we have no debts left, but a large surplus of savings, the ministers will un- 
doubtedly seize so favourable a moment to transfer our prosperous concern 
to their own hands ; and then adieu to all my hopes of place, patronage, np- 
pi'intments, &c.,thc only benefit resulting from being a Diieefor or Proprietor 
—as the mere interest paid me in money, is no more than 1 could get on my 
capital in other equally safe securities or funds.’ 

(7) Then we do not understand the subject. For Captain Maxficld’s resolu- 
tions embraced only one point, and that of the most tangible kind, namely, to 
repeal only one part of a single Act of Parliament, which compels the engage- 
ment of ships for six voyages instead of one, and to admit shijis of 50() tons 
burthen, instead of 1000, to be eligible for such voyages. What can bo more 
simple ? what more explicit ? 

(8) This may be true: as the Chinese, admire large gods, large women, and 
largo junks, their own ships are called.) Some of the former are as fat as 
ten London /rtdorraen put together, and would make three Daniel Lamberts 
at least. Of feminine beauty, they judge entirely by girth and weight ; and 
the most extravagant praise that can be given to a lady, is to compare her 
face to the full moon, and her haunches to cushions. Tluir junks, though 
having one mast only, and one large sliaw mat us u sail, arc often 1200 tons, 
to perform only a voyage of a few days before the wind. To inspire respect, 
therefore, among such a people, we ought, instead of sending over an obstinate 
ambassador like Lord Amheist, who is, we believe, also very small of stature, 
to have sent them Gog and Magog from GuiUlhall, as a specimen of our London 
citizens ; jibe Swiss giantess, or the Hottentot Venus painted white, as a 
specimen of our women ; and the Columbus and Baron of Renfrew, with two 
of the most portly commanders that could bo found, as specimens of our light 
pleasure-boats, and summer cruizers. A nation that employs junks of l20d 
tons as mere coasters, must look upon our liidiamen, who perform voyages df 
*0 many thousand miles, as mere skiffs or wherries. 
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Captain Maxpield. — In replying to tho observations which have been 
made on the motions submitted, I shall be as brief as possible^ and as not one 
of my assumptions have been confuted, or, indeed, any thing like argument 
adduced against them, the task will not be difficult. As you, Mr. Chairman, 
have expressed your inability to follow me through all the subjects I have 
referred to in my address, 1 shall confine my reply to those points in which 
you have attempted to do so, and presume that those you have avoided were 
unanswerable. As a reason for opposing the motion, and adhering to the old 
and expensive shipping system, you state that the Company have al^vays 
equipped their ships in such a manner that the advantages aro evident from 
the preservation of the fleet, under Commodore Danne, about a quarter of a 
century ago. Eveiy naval officer will believe, that however much credit is 
due to Commodore Danne, the appearance of the ships did more for them thau 
any thing else ; and if you really intended ships, carrying thirty or forty guns, 
to be considered vessels of war, you would certainly give them more than 
140 or 150 men ; indeed, it is absurd to suppose a 1200 ton shij), stuffed with 
cargo, mounting thirty or forty guns, with a motley crew of 150 men, to be 
adapted for war. You may, Sir, from affection and habit, adhere closely to 
the old system ; but, dejfcnd upon it, the day is not far distant when it must 
be changed ; the commercial interests of this country demand it ; and if we 
wish to obtain a renewal of our charter, we should do well to render our 
monopoly as little burthensomc and objectionable to the public as possible, 
and voluntarily sacrifice a little to save the remainder. 

It is a question of mere pounds, shillings and jience ; -and every person is 
able to comprehend that if the trade with China were carrie.l on in ships at- 
tainable at 13/. or 14/. per ton, instead of 21/. or 22/., tea, and every other 
article imported in them, could be furnished at a very reduced price. (9) Tlie 
pretension set forth, that large ships are safer and better in a commercial point 
of view, is answered at once, by a.sking, would any one, amongst the whole 
body of Directors, for a moment, pretend to trade as an individual merchant 
In the way they conduct our commerce as a trading Company ? I believe 
it will be found, on reference to the rates of insurance at Lloyd’s, that good 
British-built ships, classed A 1, are insured at as low a rate as those of tho 
India Company, whose superior safety and convenience you have so much 
extolled. It is, therefore, evident, that, in a commercial point of view, thiie 
lofty pretensions are of little value ; and that if we chose to employ smaller 
vessels, and insure them at Lloyd’s, instead of becoming our own insurers, we 
might do so at as little charge as we could effect it on ships which now 
entail nearly double the expense. 

An honourable Proprietor on the floor has deprecated ray observations on 
the Bombay Marine, as containing charges against the* Directors, with- 
out bringing them in a tangible shape before the Court ; and offered himself 
to go into the question, and to support such motion, if I bring it before them 
in such shape. He has, however, mistaken or misquoted me, in saying 1 had de- 
scribed the marine as neglected, degraded, and unworthy. I must deny the 
latter expression. I asserted that the Bombay Marine had been neglected, 
degraded, oppressed, and persecuted ; but I would not have said it was un 
•worthy ; I well know its merits and its sutt'erings ; but, as an officer who has 
passed the best years of my life in it, I felt little inclined to laud and pane- 
gyrize the corps to which I belonged, though I was still less capable of offer- 
ing it such gross injustice, as to pronounce it unworthy. I, however, cheer- 
ftilly avail myself of the hon. Proprietor’s offer to second me if 1 bring it un- 
der discussion ; I therefore have pledged myself to do so as early as possible. 


(9.) But this is what the Company does not want. The Proprietors can 
drink Gun-powder at twenty shillings, (though they are no friends] to such 
cofnbttstlble inaterials,) without feeling its high price half so much as a poor 
ireaYw Would feel an advance of sixpence on a pound of Bohea. 
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1 shall then endeavour, being thus called upon, to prove its wbrtMnrtg, 
and also to prove as distinctly and unequivocally the neglect, degradatibut 
and persecution it has experienced. As to the acknowledgment made firom 
the Chair, of its merits and claims, I consider it as adding to the cruelty With 
which it has been treated ; to neglect and degrade the unworthy, were con- 
sistent and reasonable ; but to neglect, degrade, and persecute those whoiie 
claims and merits you affect to admit, is to add insult to injury Your pecu- 
liar good taste, Mr. Chairman, in alluding personally to me, and stating that 
the fact of my being a member of this Couit, was a proof that the corps in 
question was highly respectable, and could not be neglected and oppressed, 
I cannot so readily imitate ; I feel iny tongue tied on such a subject; but 
as to my being a Proprietoi; of three stars of India Stock, (10) this is only 
evidence that I somewhere found money to obtain it, and 1 shall proceed 
readily to show wlnu-o I got that money. Yonr explatmtion, however, renders 
that unnecessary ; and, therefoie, your allusion to me, I conceive, means and 
establishes nothing more than that it is possilde that one marine officer, out of 
a hundred, may, by accident, be enabled to obtain a scat in this (^oiirt, before 
all his faculties and intellects, if he ever had any, wgre utterly destroyed, or, 
indeed, before age and Infirmity had deprived him of the power of speech. If, 
instead of being tenderly alive to the int(*ros»s of this Company and the pro- 
sperity of India, I were indifferent to tlie one, or vindictively hostile to the 
other, I should behold with satisfaction, rather than regret, the fate which the 
motion I have made this day will no doubt experience. It will, however, 
operate to our injury,’ and the public will perceive that the decision of ques- 
tions in this Court, by a majority, are ns little influenced by reason or facts, 
as the belief of the countless majority of the. swarthy population of India 
affords of the superior excellence of the institutes of Menu over the more sim- 
ple evidence of revealed religion. 

That economy, in the conduct of our affairs, is most essential, cannot be 
denied, and your orders to enforce it in every branch of your military expen- 
diture, proves your admission of it as a most necessary principle, and renders 
it incumbent upon you to show why it should not be equally regarded in the 
commercial and civil branches of your service. That your commerce, with 
lh§ exception of the China trade, is most unprofitable, will scarcely be denied ; 
but its unproductiveness will hardly be urged as a reason for conducting it 
on the most expensive scale. That it should prove most ruinous will not ap- 
pear wonderful, when it is remembered that during the late war, when his 
Majjesty was building 74 gun-ships in your dock-yard at 3U. 10«. per ton, 
and frigates at 28/., you were hiring merchant ships at 44/. and 40/. per 
ton, exclusive of demurrage, while those ships that proceeded from Bom- 
bay to China were only one-third laden on our account, and the remaining 
tonnage of these expensive merchantmen became the emolument of the cap- 
tain ! Will it be believed, that while such an aiiti-commereinl usage prevailed, 
the Bombay Government received a quantity of cotton from Guzerat, an- 
nually, as revenue ? and is it not natural to conclude you would have ordered 
it to be sent to China on our account, to meet the demands for tea. Instead of 
providing specie here at an enormous loss ? But, no — that was not expe- 


(10.) The uninitiated reader should bo informed, that in the printed list of 
India Proprietors, a certain number of stars are placed opposite their names, 
to denote the number of votes they possess, which is regulated by the amount 
of their stock— thus : a proprietor of 1000/. has one star ; of 3000/. two stars ; 
of 6000/. three stars ; and of 10,000/. four stars, — the greatest number allowed 
to be possessed by any one individual, and the money required to purchase 
^hich, is from 20,000/. to 80,000/., so that the price ef lea can be no great 
object to stock-holders like these. See a curious and instructive letter on 
this subject of stars and stock, addressed to the Proprietors of India stocks 
^d cout^ning an analysis of the materials of which the Court of Direotora is 
formed— in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. V. p. 610. 
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dieiil ; the usual quantity of cotton only was ordered, and the Bombay flo- 
vennnonr, to ffot rid of the cotton, sold it to our commanders at a fixcil 
price, who carried it to China in our ships, and reaped those profits which 
ought to hare been secured to us. 

Some time ago I submitted a motion, exhibiting a practical saving of 
670,000/. a-year on our commerce. It was opposed by you, and negatived by ;i 
large majority ;(ll) it therefoie follows, that however salutary ecwiomy may 
be in the military branches of your service, it is quite inadmissible in the 
commercial ; but, as it deeply alfecis the interests of the British public, and 
may operate powerfully on their minds when the renewal of our charter comes 
under discussion, it may be politic at least to explain the causes, and pre\eni 
misconception on a subject so likely to operate to our prejudice. 

The atlairs of this Company can no longer be considered or conducted a> 
that of a snug party, connected together for the mere purpose of dividiiij; 
limited profits and unlimited iiatronage unequally amongst the few : the inte- 
rests of the Company and the public are closely identified, (12) and tlie safety ol 
British India renders it ie(|uisife that such policy should he exploded. I Iwvu 
performed my duty as a rropiietor, unconnected with shiiiping or trade in 
any shape ; my only object is the bcnclit of the t'ompany, and the welfare ol 
my country : ( 13) the eyes of llu- public are upon us, and they will best appre- 
ciate the motives by which we aie governed. 

The Resolutions were then put by the Chairman, and negatived without a 
division. 

Qualifications of Officers in India. 

Mr. IIumr rose for the purpose of subinilting a motion to which be did not 
think any objection would be otfered. The infoimation be wished for, was 
for copies of all orders issued by the (Jovcrnor-Cieneral or Commander-iii- 
Ohief, to the several Presidencies in India, respecting the qualifications neces- 
sary fiir otricers acting as interpieters to courts-inartiul or to regiments ; abo 
the orders issued by the Court of Directors to the several Presidencies, touch- 
ing the qualifications of officers for such appointments ; also an account of the 
number of ollicers examined in each Presidency as to the qualification for the 
office of interpreter ; tlic name of each officer so examined, and the date of hb 
examination ; also file orders issued in each Presidency respecting the qualifi- 
cation of medical officers, as to their know ledge of the Ilindostaiico language, 
and the number of examinations of such otfieers, and the date of each. The 
hou. Member observed, it bad been said, that such attention was paid to tlii'' 
important subject in India us would prov<'ut the necessity of any anxiety re- 
specting it in this country. He was aware that orders had been issued in 
1819, by the Governor-General, to the elTect that no officer should be appoint 


(11.) What stronger proof could any man require of the utter inutility of 
all attempts to get the assent of such a body to any retrenchments in tlicn 
expenditure ? 

(12.) This is (’aptain Maxfield’s great and constant error; into which, 
however, others besides himself have fallen. The interests of the India Com 

r , and that of the English public, are as dissimilar as any two things can 
It is the interest of the one to preservi? its monopoly, both of government 
and trade ; it is the interest of the other that both these should be thrown open 
to the equal participation of all Bl•ili^h subjects. But really Ibis incomjm 
tibility of the interests of a set of exclusive monopolists, and those who 
wish to get that monopoly de.s!ioyed, is so plain, that one wonders how it 
could ever enter into the mind of any man to conceive them identified. 

(18.) IJhe welfare of the country woidd be best consulted, by giving eveiy 
man in it anwpial participation, according to bis means of trade, in flic 
intercourse with our national possessions in every quai ter. The veiy esisleneo 
of any exclusive t'(*inpauv is hostile fi' that welfaie, and t wo sucli opposite 
interests never can be made the same. 
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t\\ as intPi’pretrr, unless he was sufliciently instiucU'»l In the Ilindoslanec lan- 
guaj?e. Similar orders were issued from t’alcutta in 1H23 ; yel, since then, 
he uiiderslood that appointments as interpreters had been made of officers who 
ueie by no means snffieiently cpialified. It was on this j^rniind he should wish 
foi mlonnation, in order that it mij|hl be seen how far the several regulations 
had been carried intoed’cct, and what had been the result. 

On the question lining put, 

The Cii\iu>f\N said, he could have no ub|cction to the motion. 

It was then pul, and canied in the affirmative. 

Dr. GiLcuaisT was anxious to know how many Direct<MS wen* present in 
the Court (of Directors) on the two occasions when that body could not come 
to an unanimous voPe of thanks toLoid Amlicrst. Th('y were told by one of 
the Directors of an ovi'rwhelming majority on that occasion; and, in order to 
judge of that, he should like to know how many were jin'sent. There was, 
he knew, a roll kept, in which the attendance of the Din'ctors was marked, 
and from tliat the infoimation he had asked could be oblaiiu'il. 

The Deputv -CuAinMAN said, tlial he was not abb' to answer that question. 

A short discussion arose on this point, in the couiseof which it was slated, 
that the number of Directors attending any (hun t could not be made known 
When any Director attended before twelve t»’f lock, his initials were marked 
down, but it did not follow that he would remain at the Court after that. All 
that the Cliairman could stati' of any (/ourt was, that a sulhcieiit number al- 
lended to constitute a (hunt, but the exact mnnbcrabovc that was not entered 
on the minutes.— 'Here the matter droppi'd. 

Mi’Dioal and Militarv Officers. 

Mr. TIume wished to put a question on a subject to which he had called the 
attention of the Court two yeais ago. lie wished to know whether any steps 
had Imen taken to fill up the vacancies in tin* numln>r of European officers. 
In this respect, he boli(>ve<l, a great deficiency of olfii'ers was felt, and he had 
heard of corps of KKKl Native soldiers to which no more than three European 
officers were attached. At present the want was, he understood, severely felt. 
The want of a sufficient number of medical officers was also much felt in fndia, 
particularly in Western India. A regulation had lately been made, by which 
an additional assistant-surgeon was sent to each King’s regiment in India, 
and he thought it would be wise to follow that examjde, for he believed that 
a great loss of human life had accrued from the want of a sufficient number of 
medical assistants. 

The CiiAiRMVN said, the lion, (lentleman had an advantage over him, in the 
many sources of pi ivate informal ion which he possessed, while he (the Chair- 
man) could only go by the oflii’ial comiiinnication.s made to him. Mo could 
say, that he had Inward no complaints of the kind. Tlu' rule of flu* Court was, 
to ascertain the number of vacancii's for military offices every year, and to fill 
them up. He kne^ of the legulalion by which a third surgmm was appointed 
to every King’s regiment in India, and heappiovcd of it ; bill then the King’s 
regiments had no medical staff, which the (aniipany had. Ilieie wcio fn the 
several districts hospitals, and the services of the medical^ olfieers attending 
them were always availalde in cases of necessity ; besides these, ^<**\*** 
derable assistance was derived to the troops from the services of the Native 
dressers. 

Mr Home thought it wouhl be wise to follow the example of the King's 
regiments with respect to the number of medical olfieers to i-aoh. Any eco- 
nomy in this respect would he wholly misplaced. He knew of one case in 
which he was the only medical ofiicer attending a body of HOIK) men. I his he 
knew did nol often occur, but such a case should he guarded against liy ii 
timely supply of medical men. 

Mr. Wk.iivm said, the deficiency of mdil.ny ollicci^did not aiisc from the 
of olfieers in India, but had been c.nised by the number taken from each 
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coi-ps to fill up staflf appointments. But to prevent inconvenience from this 
cause, a regulation had been made, by which only a certain number could be 
taken from each corps to be placed on the staff. 

Colonel Bailky bore testimony to the zeal with which the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Hume) had discharged his duties as a medical man, in addition to several 
others which at that time devolved on him, while doing the medical duties of 
five corps. He should, however, bear in mind that every corps of that number 
had ha(l its regular complement of surgeons at the commencement of the year 
to which he had referred. 

Dr. Gilciiiust adverted to the medical school for the instruction of Native 
assistants, established by I.ord Amherst, and asked whether it was still kept 
up or knocked on the head? 

The CiuiHMAN said, he could assure the lion. Proprietor that it had not 
been knocked on the head, but was going on, and likely to prove of great ser- 
vice in India. 

Mutiny at Baurackporf. 

Mr. Humr said, I rise for the purpose of submitting to this (^ourt a motion, 
which has arisen out of the proceedings of the two last days, and I do think 
that, after all that we have heard, and all that has been said respecting the affair 
at Barrackpore, although I much wish that it may be buried m oblivion in 
India, yet it ought not to be suffered to remain without a further and an entire 
inve^igation. In another vii'W, I am of opinion, a full and an immediate in- 
quiry into all the details connected with this most melancholy afiair, is dui' 
as well to the character of the noble Lord at the hi'ad of the Government ol 
India, as to that of the gallant (ieneral (Sir Kdward Paget) who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief there at the period of its occurrence. In mentioning the 
name of Sir Kdward Paget, I cannot omit to notice the statement that has 
been made, viz. that his name has been omitted in the vote of thanks in which 
other officers in India have been included, in consequence of his conduct re- 
specting the transactions at Barrackpore. It has been stated that 1 havi* eulo- 
gised the conduct of Sir Edward Paget, but if I have done so, it has been most 
certainly without my knowledge, for I have had no intention of the kind, 
although, at the same time, I have not either had any intention of condemning 
him, without having full information on the facts of the ease. But sufficient 
has already been allowed to transpire, to impress bic with a conviction, that 
to prevent a full investigation of all the circumstances of the case from being 
gone into, will bo an act of the grossest injustice towards Sir Edward Paget. 
Imputations which loudly demand investigation have been cast upon his con- 
duct upon that occasion, and these imputations too have proceeded from quar- 
ters in which most information upon the real facts must necessarily be ex- 
pected. I have .seen, and have now in my possession, a letter written by the 
son of Lord Amherst to a friend of his in the civil service of the Company, 
in which he mentions a report which had just reached India from England, 
that his father was going to be recalled in consequence, of the part he had 
taken in the proceedings at Barrackpore. After some other remarks upon this 
subject, he adds, that the Indian Government did not give any opinion respect- 
ing the treatment of the troops upon that occasion, ‘ out of delicacy to Sir 
Edward Paget, who, being a member of that Government, would thus be called 
upon to pronounce censure upon himself. ’(14) I do not mean to throw any blame 
either upon Lord Amherst or Sir E. Paget, but I am decidedly of opinion, that 
situated as they both are, this Court has every right to require such information 
as will lay the blame, if blame be at all attachable, upon the quarter where it 
should justly fall. I am possessed of a variety of information upon this subject 
froln several sources, but, for every reason, T would prefer having the official ac- 
counts of it. I see by the ‘ Calcutta Gazette,’ that a general order was issaed 




See this curious and illustrative letter, given at length in the ‘ Oriental 
for October last, Vol. XI. p. 280. 
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on the Mutiny at BarracA/jore. 

'iiy the (Jovurnor-Genoral in (’ouncil, fiom Fort William, of the date of the 
liliof November, 1894., and in that order there is an account given of this 
affair, very diflferent, in niy opinion, from what a real statement of the facta 
\v,oul(l furnish. Tlie aeeoiml theie given begins in this way: ‘ It is with 
«imch regret that the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council feols 
himself called on to announce to the Bengal army the consequences of a most 
disgraceful mutiny in the 47th regiment of Native Infantry, at Barrackpore^ 
on tlie 1st instant, in wldch the corps was joined by a number of sepoys, equal 
toiiboultwo companies, of the 0‘2d, and perhaps twenty men of the 26th Native 
i j'giment. These corps had been under orders of march for some time, and had 
expoiienced some diflicnlties in procuring carriage.’ Now, the fact is, (said 
Mr. Hume, in coiiliimation,) that these troops were a short time ])reviou8ly 
maivlied down from the upper country, for the purpose of being embarked to 
proceed to Ava. 

The Chairman said, I believe that those troops were not under orders for 
Ava. The Government did not intend to send them tlu're. 

Mr. Humk continued. — Tliey were, liowever, under ordtTS to inarch, whero- 
ever it might be intended to send them, and before that time they had com- 
]»laints of a whnt of carriage-bullocks. Now it is perfectly well known, that 
It is not customary for regiments on service in India, to go into the bazaars^ 
and seize whatever cattle they intend lo use on their marches. On the con- 
trary, the mode is to apply to the magistrate of the district, and by ortlirough 
him the necessary cattle are procured, 'riie troofis at Barrackpore did itnka 
an application to the district magistrate to be supplied with the bullocks requi- 
site lor them, but as the Government liad previously taken up for their own 
use almost all that could be found, the application made by the troops was in- 
effectual, as the bullocks could not be procured. Besides tips application for 
cattle, those corps had made another, for certain allowances similar to those 
wliich had been granted to the forces in Chittagong, and they had been refused 
Ihcso allowances. Tliose complaints had been sent In to Sir Edward Paget 
fourteen days previous to that upon which they were to have marched, but up 
to that very day not one of their complaints or their requests had been paid 
any attention to. The consequence was, that on the marching day, the 1st of 
November, they refused to march. Instantly upon this refusal being made 
known to Sir Edward Paget, he ordered up the Kith, 61st, and 68th regiments 
of Native Infantry, the Governor-General’s Body Guard, together with one of 
die King’s regiments, and a party of Artillery, and these together constituted 
a force more than sullicient to overawe the refractory corps. On the next day, 
the 2d, they still refused to maich, but they were kept in total ignorance that 
any force had been broiiglit up against them, 'riiere was also a masked bal- 
Icry ereetod behind some huts chise to the station in whicli they were quar- 
■‘■red, which was alone capable of destroying every man of them. With re- 
''[>ect to these proceedings, what I complain of is, that no notice whatever 
"as given by the oillcers of his Majesty to those unfortunate men, of the ar- 
iival of this force. Had they adopted that course, I do not entertain a shadow 
"f doubt lliat the men would at once have been induced to laydown their arms, 
and that every one of them would have returned lo his duty, without the least 
■necessity either for shedding one drop of blood or of firing n .single shot. 
The account given in the Gazette of the Government .states, that all grounds 
"f complaint on the part of those mutineers were removed. It also adds, 
('vhen alluding to the complaint respecting bullocks, which had been made 
I'y those troops,) ‘ this, however, was immediately removed on ^ts being 
I’rought to the notice of Government by an advance of cash to each corps, to 
aid the sepoys in procuring the necessary caniage of cattle for their baggage. 
As tile event, however, proved, the difficulty served but to cover a sub- 
'' •’fiige ; a bad spirit possesssed the corps, and when all difficulties were 
“ moved, and it was no longer possible to practice evasion, they refused. 
‘'I' the parade to march, with the oxcejition of about one hundred and 
‘‘',?iity men, and the non-commissioned and commissioned Native officer!.* 
I gay, that the prolwbility of this account must entirely depend upon 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 12. * 3 A 
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the time at which the complaints of those troops w<?re ma<le known to tlir 
(ioverniinaif, iis well as at what period the Govornment look any pains Ui 
satisfy them. I'loin the information which I have received, I much fear that 
those complaints remained too long unattended to, and whal is more, that they 
never were etfeelually removed. Be this, however, as it may, the result has 
been the destruction of from four to six hundred human beings. Instead of 
permitting them to acquire any knowledge of the force, or of any force, with 
which they might have to contend, they were sutfered to continue in ignorance 
of its approach or of its existence, until the very instant when that force eoui- 
menced their destruction. I do repeat, that witli the troops, which tlu' 
Commander-in-Chk'f had at hi'> disposal, I do not assume too much when 1 
say, that the dreadful coiisc(|uenecs which have resulted w»)uld have lieen 
averted by a timely display of bis strength or of his deteiminut ion. IJnfor 
lunalely, however, this iiiild and luimaue iiunle was uot that which Inul been 
recurred to, and hundreds of the vciy best ami bravest of our troops lia\e 
been sulFeied to [>erish by tlie hands of tlu'ir own comrades. 

Mr. Wk.uvm. — I lise to oidi r, and I must beg to ol)serve, that if the huii 
Proprietor iiileuds oidy to move for papers, he is departing from the regiil.n 
Course, by going inlit a minuti* di-tail of facts, tlu' reality and truth of wlncli 
could be substantiated only by the production of these very papers. 1M\ 
ojdnionis, that if what is sought for he only the production of papers, the dis 
oussion of the circmnstunccs to which they refer would be much 'better post 
poned to another day. (15) 

M?. Ill) MK in conlinualiou. — In what I have said, I have only staled a few of 
the facts relating to this subject, wliich have come to my knowledge indi\i- 
dually, and I will now abstain fiom olfeiing another won! upon it, if the molior 
1 propose shall he acceded to. At the same time, altimugii it is not my design 
to lay before the Court now the ir/in/c ol the iuform.ition of which I am in 
possession, (as I prefer flial they should derive it fiom the olTicial docnineiiK 
for which I shall move,) yet I cannot avoid making some comments upon 
matters which appear to be admiltcd by all sides. I shall uot, therefore, ilwcll 
upon liie dreadlul loss ol life upon that disaslious day, further than meieU 
to obsi-rve, that inconsequence of oideis issued by the ( amumandcr-in-diiei 
to both the European and Native tegimeiils, as well as to the artillciy , ;i 
deadly fire was opened, and a charge was made, which caused the instant do- 
.struction of from lour to six humlred poisons. Such an ofcurreiico as tins 
has, I say, never before taken place in India ; nay, it is unprecedented in the 
annals of any nation. T here again must lepeat, that I do not mean, that eithn 
the noble Lord at the head of the Indian Govi'inmeiit, or the gallant Clcneriil, 
tha Commander-iii-Chief, aie to bo instantly condemnod for the course they 
have followed. On the coiilnu y, it may he possible that they are altogelhci 
blameless for their conduct in this ulhiir, but I do say. that this is a case iii 
which justice calls upon us imperatively to require that every inquiry shall 
be made, in order to ascertain where blame is to lie ; and this is the view 
witli which I now call for the information which must guide us in our decision. 
Sd long as this information is withheld, the British public will never be satis- 
fled, the people of India will never be conciliated. 

When there has been so much said about the more sending away of two 


(16) Whatever reflects censure upon men, it i.s no doubt disagreeable to 
su^ men to hear ; so that the wish to stop these disclosures was perfectly 
natural. But if, on a motion for papers, nothing is said, the reply of the 
opponents then is — ‘ you have made out no case to justify their production. 
If, on the other hand, a great deal is said, or saying, the ready answer is 
— ‘ move for the papers only, but don’t discuss the matter till wo have them 
^before us the parties well knowing their own strength to prevent their ever 
being granted.’ These are the tqctics of well-trained bands in all public as- 
semblies, and by these arts arc their majorities generally supported. 
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persons from an island, (16) I ask, is U possible to imagine that the public will 
quietly allow an outrage of this magnitude to pass by unnoticed? No ! For- 
tunately the people of England are so sensiti\o, and so much alive to oveiy 
measure which involves the loss ol liberty or of life, and so directly opposed 
to every act of oppression, that it is impossible t»)eoi»ceive that this subject c»n 
be sulTered to remain where it now stands. (17) I do not not urge as an argu- 
ment in favour of inquiry, that it is necessary to have it in order to provide a 
remedy for the calamities which have already resulted. That, unfortunately, 
is now impossible ; but I think that it is possible, and I am sure it is neces.sary. 
that the recurrence of any similar calamity should be guarderl against, by 
hobling up the outrage of Barrackpore as a beacon to those who aie invested 
with power. I also sty, that the inquiry is necessary. In order to avoid the 
risk wo must nin of losing altogether our possession of India. For, I ask, is 
there any man weak enough to assert that we can continue to maintain our 
present power and dominion theie, if wc shall once lose the conlldeiico and the 
atl’ection of the Native Indians ? ( IS) These, then, are the grounds upon which 
I Ihitik it lU'cessary that the whole of the information upon this subject should 
belaid before this ( ourt. It ajtpears si\ sepoys have been banged out of 
forty-seven belonging to one company who were tried; and that out of 
twenty belonging to another company who wcie tried, four suffered death. 
The rettiaiuder of the whole sixly-s« v(>n, who eseajted the inlliction of capital 
jninishmei\t, have Imen coudemned, hy a commutation of their sentence, to im- 
prisonment and hard labour ft»r tlieir iiv('s — a species of punishment to them 
even rnoie degrading than death itself. I was about to say, tlnit I oqjy asked 
for information, the jiropiiely of which the (hmrt must deciih*, on taking into 
their cousidm-ation after what 1 now state. After the oeeurrence oflhesu unhappy 
transactions — after these unfortunate men had fallen by the hands of their own 
comrades, the Indian (iovmninent appointed a eommission, consisting of three 


(16) 1’his, we appiehend, ndates to the Parliamentary discussions iv- 
specting the two men of colour, lieiesiieaml Eseotfery, who were banished by 
the Duke of Manchester from .lamaic.i to Si. Domingo, on tlio ‘ground that they 
were aliens. In the East Indies, liowi vet, tin* English (iovernors banish 
men liecause they are not aliens; the gieatest niisfoilune there being to he 
of British blood and birth— adinii able ronsisteiicy ! 

(17.) Wc fear that Mr. Hume overrates the v ill ue and 1 hi/ public spiiit of 
the English jieople; lot, i( need wei(‘, inslanecs of every day occurrence 
might l 3 e mentioned, in whieb the lives and liberties of their fellow-subjects 
aresaerinoed, without itseveitiiig even a passing sigh, much less their remon- 
strance or icsislance ; while the death of an elephant at Eveter ’Change will 
keep them in a feiineiit for a week ; and a battle bet w ten two pugilists for 
the championship, excite their hopes and fears for twice the jieiiod. 

(18.) Itisaltogellicr a fallacy to suppose our Empire in India to bo founded 
oil the confidence and alleclioii of Hie Natives ; hut, though this has been so 
often exposed, it seems necessary to lepeat it again, 'Hiey have no aireclion 
for us ; and the only thing ot wliieh Hu y can he eonlidcnt is, that so long as 
the cull ivators (juielly sulunit, w ithoiit aiuiMinur, to pay to tin* colli'ctors of (he 
(^mipany’s revenue the utmost faillmig demaiuleii from them as taxes, and 
so long as tlie militaiy jierf'oim ail lliey an* hid to do, whether to shoot their 
own kindred in Omie and Bajpootana, oi eariy their cooking utensils and 
baggage on their heads on Hie maieh towards an enemy’s country, they will 
never tie molested ;— hut that if they daie to lesist Hu> one, they will ho shut 
lip in a jail, and their farms sold to jiay their an ears ; or if they reinoiistrute 
against the other, they will he shot fiisl, and tried and condemned to death 
afterwards. Our Empire in India is one of knowledge over ignorance— of 
discipline over the absence of all union— of military science and combined 
force over scattered weakness— of wealth over poverty ; and while all these 
•idvautagesarcoiiour sale, ihe confidence and aflection of Hie Natives may ho, 
as (hey are, utterly disrcganled hv those who rule them, except in professions 
•9 \ 
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a\ul i.itc (*llicL‘is, for the |nii|i(>se uul with full powers of inves- 

1 1 info eveiy eirciintslaiice eonneeted with llu* oiigiii, tlie progress, and 

Ihe terrnina ion (li this nmiiiiy. These ollhaos acenrdiiigly proceeded with 
llu' iiiquiiyi and thi'y ayieed upon a Report. '^I’liat Report was hud before tlu' 
((ovi'rntiieiit, and a copy of it now lies upon the table of the (Jourt of Diiec- 
l/)is. Ml, theiefore, that I ask is, that the Directors shall lay that doeuinent 
lieloie the Projirielois, as it necessarily contains tho most authentic informa- 
tion whicli wo can ri'ceive upon the subject. By this means we shall have the 
opportunity of knowing whme blame is really to be thrown, if there be any 
tilameat all allarhatile. The motion which f shill propose will, together with 
a copy of that Report, include a copy id the (ieneial Order of the Governor- 
General in Council, of the Rh ot Novmnlier also, a return of the, num* 

her of tlie mutineeis that weie executed, and cop.es of the ordeis, if any, 
transmitted by the ('(.uri of Directors witli respect to those ot the mutineers 
who weie scntenci'd to haul talionr, and to the ofliceis who weie dismissed. I 
iiiiist here (diserve, tlia' tin' doenmenf to which I h ivo before relerred, tlie 
extract from tho ‘ Caleiilta Gazette,’ after de-^enbiiig the attack u])on the muti- 
neers, goi's on |o onh'i ' that tlie whole ol the Native eoinmissioued and iioii- 
commissioiied oHici'rs (helouging to tlnne corps which had mutinied) he in- 
stantly discharged the seivice, as totally uiiwoithy of the confidence of 
Govermni'iit, or the name of soldiei-'.’ Now, we ought to keep in our recol- 
li'Ction, that in the si'coiid paragraph, this identical doeumeiil slates, that the 
corps which had mutinied refused to march. ‘ witli the execjition of ISO men, 
and the iion-commissumed and eommissioiied oHieeis.’ 'I'liiis, it is admitted 
in one part ol this paper, that these men took no pait whatever in the revolt 
with their comiades, yi't, iieverlln'less. without any impulalioii of erimiiiality, 
thi'y are lints for everdisini.ssed liom the seiviee ol the Company. I do, there- 
fore, eorilend, that where a ceiisuie, and I will call it a punishineiit, so iiidis- 
ciiniinate as this lias been irdbeled, this Couillius a right to lie jiut in |ios.ses- 
sionol the grounds upon winch so swccjung a sentence 1ms hivn pronounced. 
Much, indeed by far tlic gicatcrpaitof this ih'plorable catastrophe, still remains 
iiivolveil ill a cloud ot invsfery, llial can iievci be eleuri'd up until all tlie 
papers are laid befoie this Court. Indeed, I think that if any feeling of jus- 
tice be eiilei tamed towards Tiord Amlicisl, it is iiniiossilile to allow his Go- 
vernment to l)(' chaiged with the entiu' blame of tins affair, wliich must eon- 
liiiui' to be tlie case if lull iiiformalioii be lebiscd And for the purpose ofse- 
riiring llmt esteem and respect, which is the basis of our empire, I conceive 
that this Court is bound to show to the Native tioops. and to the entire peo- 
ple of India, that they will not allow a case, involving such vital and iinpor- 
tanl cousequcnccs, to hi' passed by without the most accurate and minute in- 
vestigation. I shall, tlieretoro, now move, 

‘ 'riiat there be laid before this Court a copy of llic proceedings of the 
Comnuttee appointed in Cab'Ulta to inquire into, and leporl upon, the mutiny 
of the Native troops at Barrackpore, in November IH'if. 

* A Copy of the General Orders of the Bengal Government of the 4th of 
November (No. 335) of IH‘24, respecting the mutiny of the 47th regiment of 
Native Infantry at Barrackpore. 

‘ A Return of the number of the mutineeis that were hanged, and the num- 
ber whoso sentences \vi re coinmutcd to labour on llie roads. 

‘ A Copy of any Despatch containing the Orders of the Court of Directors 
to the Bengal Government respecting tho mutiny at Barrackjioro, and the 
mutineers who had been placed on the roads to labour, and respecting the 
Native commissioned officers of the ITtli regiment who had been dismissed by 
the order of Government of the 4tli of November 1824.’ 

Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion. 

Sir V. Forres. — In supporting this motion, it is not my intention to venture 
-in opinion as to whether censure should or should not be passed on particular 
individuals. I at present do not alliibule blame to any party, the object 1 have 
'll view being solely that of obtaining information. {I fear, hear.) The ac- 
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\vl>ldi liiivo Ixx'ti icceive«llii thl^ countiy, from vaiioii^ qimrlers, are so 
discrepant and contradict<try, and implicate so many jiarlies, accordinfj lo Hie 
respective vu'ws of lludr aiithms, that it vvould be imlair to place any reliance 
on them ; and in jnstici' to tlie patties whose names havi' beim mentioned, the 
public should be pul in possession of the most lull and aullienlic iiifonnalioii. 
Sooner or later tluTo is no doulrl that this must be done, lor it would be ab- 
surd. nay, impossible, to imai'iiu' llu! Parliament would be infi imed that 4'0() 
or /MKtofonr follow -ereatiues have been slaughtered, witluml at the same 
time inforiuinu; the public of the “loiinds upon which this du adful massacie 
was resorli'd to. (Hear, bear.) In the slatemenl.s which l\a\e lueii made 
of thenumbeis wlio actually lell on the 2d of November, Iheie i-,, I am 
inclined to believt*, some exas^^eration, I'hoin llu' iidoima.ion whieh has 
reached me on this sub|ect, I am induced to be <»t ojnmon, lhal the loial mim 
l)i‘r of tliose wlio penslnd does not amount lo iiioie than li om !W0 lo lOl). 
Hut who can say what the numlieis leally ma\ haw bei.i, whei the oideis 
were issiu'd to jmisue the uiihippv me., who lied at llu* liisl ibsi liai';.', md lo 
spare oiu' of lliem, but to desitoy eveiy man within leacliol the foice lno'U!,hl 
aj^ainsl lliem ? !l is pnMlivtdy assml^ I, Ihat numbeis of peisons, wholly imio- 
eenl id’any mutiny, and not in the moil leimd,' de!>iee eonneeted with llie 
mnlineeis, weie pul to death it this almost indiseiiminate slau^lilei. Somo 
Were chased and hiinled like wild bead, Ihroimh the Todds ; pursue il into the 
veiy Inniscs into wliuh lliey li id Ih <! lot leliij^e, .ind Iheie hnlidiered in cold 
blood. 1 will mention one lusia.ne wlinh, .imon‘'sl inaiiy others, lias leeelied 
me, as a pioof of the sanuni-i.uy in-iniiei in wliieh the oideis of the ('oiii 
maiidei -iii-( 'hiel wmeexemled Mvmy man ol eoltnii lhal happened lo tome 
ill Iheyvij ot the ti oops set med l(» lliem .iht oDjeet loi vmpm'tUiee. One man, 
who liappciied to be iieir the scene ol slaunblv't at its eommeiu’emeiit, be- 
hnldiiio his eoiinli y men tall a.oiiiid him, heeinit natuially appiehensivi' lor his 
ow 11 sail I V , and somdiit to u'cnie it l.j llifih'. He w.is tollowed by tw'o Miiro- 
pean soMieis, to avoid whom he elimbeil up a liie Seaieely had he reached 
ivhat he hopi il would jnove a shidtei to him. when tin* f’lins of both his |nii- 
siKTS weie liwidled at him \iioHieei w'llm'ssin:* llu' allair. called to the sol- 
dicis, desiimi; them not to (iie ; hut tin* wools had se.ueidy passi'd Ins lips 
when oiieid tin* muskets was disi hailed, and the unh.ippv Nalivi'lidl wounded 
to the ground ! 'I’he stddieis appomch'-d him, when he r.iised his h,inds, and 
ill the iiiosl imiiloi’ini; manner Mip|di(Mtt‘<l lormeicy, exelaimiiifr in the Hiii- 
dostaiiee lans'uaj^e, " I am not .1 sepoj, I am only a <ifaidenei to the gieat 
man,’ (the (lovernor-fieiimal ;) and sueli was in tael llu‘ ease ; he had been 
•leeupied in the j^arden of the (loveriioi -(ieiieial, close to llai lackpoie. 
(/fi’t/r, hear.) VVlial, I ask, would be said, if, by tin oideis of (loveriiuieiil , 
lliree or four buridri'd ol our best troops weio saeiilieed iii the open day, 0:1 
the plea of mutiny ? What, I ask, would be said, if no oilier reason were as- 
signed ftir such violence than tlu' meie slaleimml that they liad miUinied, and 
that no further investigation of the Iransaelion was to be pennilled ? A simi- 
lar case, so far as the mutiny is concerned, had noaily lia[)peiied in this couiili y 
not very long ago. A l•egimeut ot tlu' (Juaids relused lo obey Hie orders ol 
I iieir olUeeis, under the [dea ol some alleged giii'vanee. 'The ollicms went to 
them, and lepiesented tin* abiiiidily •>! then coiilinuiiig to disobey, and wliilsl 
tlu'y were llms striving lo ion si- them to a sense <d llieii duly, I mops were diawii 
around lanidoii, aiul every prepai.iliou was made to use a summary inode ol 
reducin'; them, bad the pei suasions ol the otlieers been inetfeelual. rims the 
gentle methods of peisnasion weie resoiled to, and violent miasuies were 
postponed until il could be scon whal ellecl was laodmed liy admonition, 
which, liapjiily, in this inslaiice, pioduced the most bciielieial results. Hut 
had a dilfeient mode been adiurlcd, .and foice piecipitalely employed, and the 
lives of these men thus made a saeiifice, would Pailiaiiieiit have been satisfied 
with the mere exjiUiiiatum tliat il was a <’ase of lunliny, and lliaf in all '.neli 
case.s tlio (lovci nnieiil had an 11 dimileil ii;ht lo de.iioy iiu'ii, women, and 
ehildieii, without allowing any taither iiivesli;alion ol tie' eiw nmsMiie. s ? f' 
is impossible to for an inslanl, that Pailiuneiit or the Biilish pnble 
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would sanction such a proceeding? Wliy, then, I will demand, should such a 
line of conduct be justified in India, where everything — the very existence ol 
the Company as Sovereigns — depends upon public opinion. Why is conduct 
to be applauded there, which in this country would be so justly and unhesi- 
tatingly condemned amongst us ? Shall we say to the people of India, that 
because the case is theirs, no justice shall bo rendered, no inquiry over insti- 
tuted ? {Hear, hear.) I have not touched upon the leading facts connected with 
this melancholy case. [ will cast no blame cither upon one party or another — 
on the (iovernor-Ccneral or Sir Kdward Paget — nor on the olficers who acted 
under the commands of either of them in this allair. A great deal of what has hap- 
pened may have originated in mismanagement ; much may have [)rocecded from 
mistake ; but, whatever may have been the cau»e, this Court is bound in 
justice strictly to examine into tlu* transaction. We should make our- 
selves acquainted with the reiil oiicumslances of the case, in older that wo 
may be able riglitly to bestow either censure or approhalion ? t)n these 
grounds, and on these alone, do 1 vole for tlie motion before the Court. It has 
been asserted, that the inleiests of the Company would he much more consult- 
ed were this utfuir allowed to rest in its ohscuiily, as the discussion of it at 
this moment would luue only the elTecl ofunewing unplcasimt recollections. 
In this view of the case I cannot coincide ; loi, it is my opinion, that evoiy 
principle of honour and justice, nay, ('ven of self-interest, strongly urge its 
examination. Nor will I ctase earnestly to insist on such an I'Xaminalion ; so 
long as I conlinuo to luiveavote in this Court, so long as 1 shall have seat in 
the House of Commons ; so long as I vahu' the mleiesls ol the Native pojm- 
latiou of India,— so long will 1 continue to jiress this investigation, until the 
most satisfactory infornialioii is attained, and until some iiu'asuri s are adopted 
by which the future recurieiiee ol a similar outrage may he provided against. 
Those who know me will give me ciedit foi not pledging myself to any thing 
which I have not at least Ihe intention ol |)eifoiiniiig ; and I will not hesitate 
to promise, that, should my life he spaied, I will not cease, year after year, 
and month after mouth, to bring this suhjecl before the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of procuiing its full investigation. It will, I contend, be a 
stain and disgrace to Hritish justice, if this massucie be sull'ercd to pass by 
without such an investigation as will have an effectual tendency to prevent 
the recurrence of any similar event. I may, perhaps, be thought to express 
myself with too great warmth upon this occasion, hut it is the warmth of sin- 
cere and honest feeling. I luive no passions, either selfish or vindictive, to gra- 
tify in this inquiry, and I am sure that none will he attributed to me. I have 
no personal acquaintance with any of the parties, whose interests maybe 
immediately affected by the investigation ; my only object is to benefit the Na- 
tive subjects of India, and to secuie the permanence of the Company’s power 
in that country. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wefdino. — I have no doubt that the lion. Baronet, w'ho has just lat 
down, is actuated by the purest motives in the vote which he intends to give, 
and the course which he designs to follow ; but, at the same time, I cannot for- 
bear thinking that he has upon this occasion allowed those feelings to get the 
belter of his judgment. For what is it be piopnses ? After this question has 
been submitted to a court-martial, who have condemned forty-nine men to death 
as guilty of mutiny, (and the fact of mutiny being established, the whole qui'S- 
tion is decided,) ( 19) it is now proposed that the whole case shall be again con- 


(19) Here is, indeed, ‘ a second Daniel come to judgment.’ What ! if four 
hundred men have been shot on the field, without any inquiry at all, would 
you ask questions respecting them, when forty-nine others were afterwards 
tried, and after inquiry and conviction, condemned to suffer death I Was ever 
any thing so unreasonable? The conviction of the forty-nine guilty will do 
as well for the four hundred uncoiivicted and innocent, who were shot before 
the court-martial sat. Really, Mr. Weeding deserves a seat in the Direction, 
as the smallest reward that can be given him after this luminous judgment. 
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ami lhal ihc (’nutt of Dircrlois imd the I'oiirt of PioiH’iotors; fchall be 
i iected iiilo a specie', of tribunal for the trial of Loid Amherst, Sir Kdwani 
Paget, ami all the otlu r officers, who had been concerned in the punishment of 
those who had Ijcen gtiilty of mutiny, and who had assisted in bringing back 
their companions to a sense t)f their duty. "I’hc court-martial has Al^dy 
decided on the case ; and it will be absurd to enter upon it again when ftbpOS- 
sible good can lx* cxi»ected to result from its discussion, (20) but, on the con- 
trary, much irritation and danger. On these grounds, I will oppose the motion. 

The Cn\i«M\N. — I rise to state brietly to the Court why I shall give my 
vote in opposition to the motion before it. One ground of my opposition to 
it is, that which was slated by the hon. Mover himself in its support at lln^ 
outset of his speech, viz. a wish to see the whole subject buriisl in oblivion. 
(//(■«)', hear.) Aiiotlu'r reason why I oppose Ibis motion is, lluil it has been 
already brought before the (hmrl, undergone a full discussion, mid received a 
decided negative. It was at lhal time said, that the (jiiestion would not be 
.illowed to rest there, lint that it w<mbl be biougbt forward in the House of 
Commons. Hut such a motion has never bomi snbmitled. If it should, and 
the Housedocidc upon publishing the whole of tlic papc'rs, it has no doubt llie 
power, and will exmeisi- it at its diMMi'lion. Mitt, aeling heie as a Diicctorof 
the Company, T iMimol t<ike nponmyscll llie lesponsibility of sending forth lo 
the World dociimenis, Hu* publiealion of which, 1 believe in my col^eienee, 
will do no good, but. on tin* conliarv , niu> be piodiictive of mueh miscliii'f. 
T am the less disposed to do so, becaU'.i* I am under the tiini [lersiiasloii, that 
olilivion in tills ease will In* the liest forlbe inteiesis of tin* Company. (2l) 'I'lie 
hon. Mover (Mr. linme) h.is stated to ihi* Comt, on the aiilhoi ity of private 
communicalions, that liis eoiulnct al MairacKpoie has caused the omission ot 
Sir Mdwaid Paget’s name IVom Ihe lale vote of Hunks. Willi private coup 
miinicalioiis or private infoi malion, I, sitting heie, can have nothing to do, 
and I tinst tin* lion. Piopiii'lor wiH exeuse nn*, if I ili^dine to reci'ive them 
as authority . Mul I may be allowed tooliseive, lhal the proceedings respect- 
mg the lale iiniliny li.ue lud nolhing whatever do with tlie omission ot Sii 
Hdward P.igel’s name liom the vole of thanks. Nad lhat tiansaelioii iii'vei 
happened, il would not liavi* oecniied to m\ mind to include Hu* name ot lhat 
gallant (dlicer in a vole of thanks for mililarv op •lalioiis willi w icii ho was in 
no way eoimeeted. {Hear, hear ) I liavi* tell il neeessaiy to make lh(*se ri*- 
niaiks to remove a very wioiig impie*'sioii wdiii li s(*ems lo me lo exist some- 
where respecting Hut vole of thanks, por the leasons wliicli I have alieady 
iiienlioned, I shall vole against Ihe motion. 

(hifitaiii AIwuii' i.n. — It m.ij Ive neeess<iry, peiliaps, that I should evplain lo 
the Court tin* seeiiiingincoiisisteiicy of my now' vo! ng t:i lavoiii’ol this inolion, 


‘ There was a mutiny, nobody doubts il, — no malt(*r bow it aiose, wliellier 
with cause orvvithout; — Iheie was a slanglili'r, nobody (|ue^liolls lliul either, 
—but no matter how this occurred, whether lour humbed were killed beyond 
the necessary number, or only four. Il is enough lor me lhal llii*re was a 
niuHiiy, and Hiat as many as four linndii*d ot Hie supposed inulinei i s were shot, 
(Hu* king’s troops, as an Pniglisli officer then on duty as an edilor of one of 
Ihe iniblie [lapeis in India expiessed binisell, ‘ snipintj at Hu; Ingilive Sepoys 
thioughout till' remainder of the day ;) wlisil need we know ino.o thaii tliis to 
decide the wliole (piestion ? In truth, ‘a very Daniel come lo jndgimnl ’ 

(20) This is b(*gging the whole <nieslioii; Hie oilier side conleiul Hial good 
will be prtMlnced by ils discussion, and Hieicfoic Ibey biing it on. 

(21) No doubt; but that very expression suffieieiUly charaeleiizes Ihelrans- 
aclion ; for, if it were a gooil and proper example of the just punishment of 
unjust claims, then it would lx* for the inleiesl ol the (-ompaiiy that it should 
always be lud in remembranu* : since we never desire tlial the execution ot men 
clearly couvicted of an olTcnci* justly ilcscrviug .'i*aHi, slumbi W foigidtcii ; 
oil the cfinliary, religion, moiality, law, a'.d polic) , all m •»ninuml ils bring 
coiislanlly pressed on onr recollection. 
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luiviiig voted agalost it on a furiik^r occat»ion. When inst llie question 
■was discussed in this Court, it appeared to mo that the minds of Proprielois 
were under the influence of strong excitement created by the various exag- 
gerated accounts wliich had reaclieil this country concerning the affair at Bar- 
rackpore. While men’s minds weie under such influence, I thought it wtiuUl 
be improper to grant papers on which motions affecting the character of in- 
dividuals might be founded ; but it never entered my mind that the papers 
should not bo produced at some time, or that the affair should be buiicd 
in oblivion. I hopn that oblivion will never enter a British heart, when 
the murder of four hundred individuals is concerned. I i‘ntircl> concur in tlu; 
view of the ease taken by my hon. Friend, (Sir (’harks Foibes,) which 1 
hope ho will allow me to call liim, or, moie propeily speaking, the friend of 
tho human race. I concur with him in thinking, that this subject will never 
he forgotten ; and that it should never be given up as a subject of discussion 
until the whole of the jiapiTs are laid before the Court. For inyscll, I "dl 
add, that in a case wheie human blood has been shed, it shall never be said ol 
me, that I consented to bury in oblivion the conduct of those by whose orders 
it has flowed, until [ leceived the most satislaetory explanations of the causes 
which produci'd so disastrous a result. I do not mean to say, that I would 
consent to a vote of censure on the person by whom such orders were given, 
for I admit that those orders vveic called for by ni'ces.sity. But then, I ask, 
such necessity having existed, what objection can there be to having the 
grounds of it made public? If that weie once appaied, there would be our apo- 
logy to the world for conduct which otbcrwisi' must beconsideri'd as a wanton 
outrage. I cannot conclude without again expressing my onlire approbation 
of what has fallen from my hon. Fi lend, (Sir Charles Forbes.) I earnestly 
hope that he will follow up the course which he this evening has proposed to 
himself, and that he may long continue to be, what he has ever hitherto been, 
tho true friend and humane protector of the native iralians. 

Colonel B-Villfe. — I be g, as an old military servant of the ('oinpany, 
that I may be alloweil to acldiK’o the reasons which influence me in wishing 
that tho present (piestion should be set attest for ever. The grounds on whicli 
I found tWs wish, andniy opposition to the present motion, are, in some points, 
the very same which induced some hon. Proprietors to givi' if their support. 
I have heard it stated, that we should inquire into the conduct of the officers 
stationed at Barrackpore, and investigate the causes of tho mutiny. Both of 
these things have been done ; the cause of the mutiny lias been ascertained ; 
the guilt of the mutineers has been unequivocally established by the examin- 
ation that took place on the subject. The accusers were tried by a competent 
tribunal; they were found ‘ guilty,’ and capital punishment was awarded to 
some, others have experienced clemency, and it is now positively known 
that the remainder returned to a proper sense of their duty. Where, then, is 
the necessity for the additional inquiry desired ? Tlu' great object which such 
a proceeding was at any time calculated to produce, was a prevention of simi- 
lar events in future. Rut, Sir, I ask any man to look at tho present state of 
tho Company’s troops in India. liOt him take into consideration the zeal, 
discipline, and devotion to the Company's interests, (22) by which that army is 


(22) The devotion to the Company’s interests which the sepoy feels, de- 
pends entirely upon his rate of pay, and the continual supply of his good food 
and clothing. liCt this be suspended but for one year, and his devotion would 
languish considei ably. It is the pay, the batta, the rank, the staff allowances, 
tho retiring pensions, that kindle devotion to the Company’s interests in the 
officers. What do they feel about the monopoly of the (’hina trade? or the 
traffic in salt and opium? or the pationage at the India House? or the ques- 
tions of tonnage and shipping? or that of .sales of indigo and pepper? or that 
of the proprietors’ dividends ? or, in short, anv thing else in which the ‘ Com- 
pany’s interests’ consist i Absidutely nothing. Throughout the .service, 
‘ John Company,’ and the ‘ rTrocei> a*id Cheeiemongeis of Leadenhall Street,’ 
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at thi' piosunt, <kiy ('lUllngujb'ioil ; ami then day whethei* aay moic <le&imble 
olfccts can be expected to result fromtlie most minute investij^ation. (Hear, 
hear.) I contend that the obedience and attachtnent of those troops put 
it beyond doubt, that whatever may have been the causes whicli produced the 
late mutiny, they are now altogether removed, and the confidence of our troops 
altogether restored. The devotion which marke<l the conduct of the troops 
during the late war, led to individual sacrifices highly honourable to tlio troops 
tliemselves, as well as eminently beneficial to the interests of the (’ompany. 
What good, then, can it produce to nmew an investigalnm .ilroady terminated, 
and to recal recollections which it ought to be the wisli ofevery sincere frieml of 
India to find were forgotten ? (23) ('an such an investigation convince thi' ti oops 
more firmly than they alieady seem to be,of theaffecrumate disposition which 
IheCiovernment entertains l(»wards them, and of its earnest desire to attend to 
their wants and provide for their cumloils ? I feel perfectly convinced that it 
will not. AVhat good then can it answer / Vte aliemly Know that a mutiny 
has taken place ; we are uwarv* »)f its causes ; we know that those causes have 
been removed, and that the troops have relurneil to tlieir duly. What more 
can wc desire? lam old enough to reeolleef a case in our Indian army 
.somewhat liki* the present. ('i‘rtain troops, liorn some rtsil or imiginary 
grievance, refused to obey their coiimiaiKhns. Kocouise was had to immediate 
coercion. Other troops were collected lound them ; llu-y werooulered to fire, 
and gieut numbers of the refractory sohliius fell. Tlie others immediately sub- 
Tuittod, and returned to tludr dutv. The e^rps in which this occuried, was, I 
think, the b^th battalion, eomnianded bv C.ipt.iin (Inm!, in the Deccan. Tlie 
affair took plaei' almost under llu' eye of boid Ooniwallis. Tin* officer whom 
he had seleeled for the eominaiid was a must fru>t-woilhy individual, and I 
have never heaid that any blame was atirihulcsl fo Inm. Several of the revoltors 
were afferwards punished ; the others, as I have alnwly stated, relumed lo 
their duty, and nothing’ moie was said upon the subject. Taking the whole 
of Ihe circum.slanec's comieeled with this case into my view, eonsnleriiig that 
gooil feeling is completely restored in tin' army, I tinnk it would lu’ mueh the 
wisest couise to pri'vent any tailhei impiiiy. My lion. Fiieiid and relative 
(Sir Charles Korbes) h<is pledged himsell that lie will from time to lime sub- 
mit motions upon lliis sul>|ect to the House of Commons. Now, without 
meaning any disrespect to him, I will [dodge myself that, for the reasons 1 
have already stated, 1 will always ojijio^e him vi[)on those oeeasioas. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr. (iiLCHniST, — I am glad that the gallant Colonel has preceded mo 
on this occasion, as there are some of his tofiics to which I am anxious to 
reply. The gallant olficer deprecates further inquiry, because, as he alleges, 
eur Native troops arc already satisfied, and he therefoio coiieludes tlnil 
justice ha.s beiui done. Now', with every i aspect for tliat gallant officer. I 

arc terms heard at every mess-table, as Colonel Haillie must w'ell know, he 
h iving, no doubt, often beard and used them liimself, before he became one of 
the sacred number. The devotion of the army is at its highest, when double 
full batta and prize-money are most aliundant: and at its lowest, wlien clip- 
ping and curtailing, slow piomofion and scanty pay [uevail. The golden age. 
in which the first pievailed, is gone by: 'the iion age, in which the latter rules, 
is come ; and the devotion of Ihe army is diiiiiniihed, a.s it inevitably must be 
accordingly. 

(23) Why should they be forgotten if tliey were not painful ? and why 
painful if the retribution was just? Few Englishmen endeavour lo bury the 
recollection of the field of Waterloo in oblivion, though .so many thou^ands 
were slain there ; becau.se they think these thousand.s were slain in a just and 
holy cause. If the slaughter at llanarkpore could he thought of with a feel 
ing that it was one of just lelnbulion, no one need wish to foigel it, any 
more tharv ihcMleath of CJiailes I., Tioois XVI , Fcrdinaiul VH., or any othev 
ftise of just sacriftci' to the [niblic good 
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shall not take his assertion for a proof of that fad, because I belies r 
him to be mistaken. Indeed I am firmly convinced that it will be an 
abandonment ol our duty If wo allow this subject to pass over witliout In 
quiry. For my own part, I will say, that while I live, move, and have a 
being, I will not allow iny tongue to be in oblivion regarding it ; {iilauyh ;) 
for in whatever light I view the question, I think that we ought to have the 
infonnation before us. I do not ask for such informal ion, because it may 
criminate the Clovernor-tieneial, the Commander-in-Chief, or any other in- 
dividual, for until the whole of the documents an; before ns, it will be impos- 
sible to say with whom the fault originated. For aught that yet appeals 
before us, the whole alfair might have originated in tin; ignorance of some 
interpreter, sent to address Ihe Native troops, ( a lauyh,) and who, perhaps, 
after twenty years expeiience, Mas unable to convey to them Ihe orders la* 
had leceived, or the communications sent by their commanding olllcer. 1 
think it is as likely as any thing else, lhal it all may be Iraeed to ignorance 
of the llindoohlanee language ; {lanylitcr ;) audit will be too bad if we allow 
Lord Amheisl oi Sir I'h Paget lo sutfer liom such ignoiance. I do iiol know 
who the inteijue'ei may have been *, hu aughi I know, a relalive of my own, 
but that is ol no conseiimmce ; all I waul istinlh. Lei the whole of the 
documents be laid befoie us, and then we shall be no limger in doubt on 
whom to cast the blame, if blame is to be cast at all. The gallant Lolonel 
urges, as one objection to fui I her impiiiy, llu* zeal evinced by the Native 
troops in the Company’s service, which lu' takes as a pi oof that they aii' 
now satisfied, and that no furlhei imiuiiy slnmld lake jilacc. Put I 
think that this zeal may b(‘ accounted for in another mannei. I do not deny 
what he has said about their return to duty, their disiiplme and obedience, Inil 
I believe that discipline and that obednmee have arisen from Ihe hopi* they 
entertain that this Court will <lo llnmi lusliee ; from the expeelalion Ihey hold 
that when the ailair eomes to our knowledge, we will not did. ly in(|niiing 
into the slaughter of theireomiadi's. (‘H) Some of lhos<' nnlorlunale men had 
been sent to work in eliaiiis in dilleienl paits ol India, olheis had been 
subjected to capital imnishiiient, and their bodies b'fl as a piey to the fowls 
of the air. Is it possible' that they ean be satisfied tliat such treat- 
ment should he passed over? ('an wo suppose that Ihey would wish 
that it should he ended without fuitlier examiiiiliou ? 'riiero i'l in human 
nature a dispositiem to iiniuiri' mto the causes of such a singular ouliage. 
It has been said that imiiiiry would cause dissalislaeliou, but 1 eonloiid lhal 
Ihe surest way to excite discoiiti'nl will be the attempt at eoncealmenl. We 
have been told by the gallant C«donel, that a couit-maitial had alieady hedi 
held, and that a minute investig.ilion of all the eiicnmstanees attending tin; 
mutiny had been gone into by that liihunal ; but what evidence have we 
that the interpreter at that court was acquainted with the llindoostaneo lan- 
guage, or could givi; coiiect tianslatioiis ol what the Native witnesses said ? I 
should like to have Ihecxammatiou of them, {l(iu.yht('i\) and peihaps I might 
be able to show that he was ignorant of the common words used in the ai- 
tieles of war, which I translated, though I never got six|)once for it. {AUmyh.) 

I can assure this (h)urt that 1 am a sincere friend lo the interests of the Com- 


(2t) There is not jicihaps one sepoy in the whole Indian aimy wlio knows 
any thing of the exislenee of suih a body as the t'ouit of Pioprietois: oi’i- 
tainly not one who is acquainted with their functions, powers, or prnclices, 
nor one who ever heanl ol or reail a single line of their debates ; the notion, 
Ihcrefoie, that they look lo tliem with hope for redress, must, we think, be 
rather what the benevolent speaker wishes than believes. Lvi'ii our own 
soldiers, who reside among ns, spi'ak our language, lead our jiapi'is, ami mi< 
with our people, do not look to Parliament for redress of llieii wrongs ; ami to 
an Indian sepoy, the veiy idea of a Court of Propiietors lediessing his griev- 
ances would be perfectly uuiulelligihlo. Neveithcless, humanity re(|uires Ih.il 
they should be ledtcssed, whether lie, understands the how and why or im' ■ 
and therefore all clVorls lo achieve this good are praiseworlliy . 
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piuiy, lliougli I possess but a small stake in it. (25) i have an earnest desire for 
the promotion of your best interests, and I will (ell you, that you never can 
1 k' secure of the approbation of the Nativo subjects unless y»)U treat them 
kindly. While on this subject, I must observe, that the very worst policy 
that could have been pursued, was that of making our European troops 
instnnnents for punishing the mutim eis; to allow them to hunt down the 
poor black fellows like beasts, and to destroy them in cold blood while they 
'.(lUi'ht shelter in hedges and rlitches. This is not the way in which wo 
hliould conciliate the Natives to the British force. Experience should have 
t.iught us, before now, the impolicy of quarrelling with our licst friends. I 
rciiu’inber, when I was a young boy in Scotland, I was fri'quently in the 
( Oinpany of an old man, (a Piesbyteri.in,) and be used to advise me. Amongst 
other things, be used to say, ‘ My dear boy,’ (a laxujk,) ^ if ever you make 
money, keep it tirmly ; for wlnm you part witli your last shilling, you part 
with the best fiieiid you have in the woild;’ {a l(tu<ih ;) and then, eontinned 
Doctor (lilchiist, he used to repeat some veises. I lielieve they were oiigtnai 
poetry, 1 never met with them anywhere else, to this elFeel : 

‘ Idle tortnne wraps you waiin, 

Fiiends will lonnd you swaiin, 
l.iki! bees aioiind a honey pot ; 

But slioiild you be till own down. 

Your fiiends would -oon be gone. 

And leave you to lie and rot.’ (A bimjh ) 

In tlie .spiiit of tlios<‘ lines, [ would take ibelibeity of advising this t'oiiit 
not to throw away their best fiiends, wliich limy will do i( they alienate the 
iiHectioiis of llie Nati\es of India. As long as Ibe I'onqiany ])ossesses llie. 
good ojiinion of tli(> people of that coniiliy, so long will then dominion be 
secure, hut if once dejni\ed of that siippoit.it will lu' inqiossihle their power 
can he lasting. (20) I know lliat the power of the Eomjmay in India, at this 
inomenf, is very great, but I know' also Itiat leveises may eoiiie, and itwillbe 
iis well to make friends bcfori* siicli a change. Bonapaile was once a poweiful 
iiioiiarcli in Europe ; thousands bowed to his shrine, but bis foi tunes beeamo 
chiiiiged, his friends abandoned him in his f.ill, and intw a I ilth' island lic- 
loiigi,.g to tlie ('onqiniiy, tonus, I inav say, the saieophagns which coiilains 
Ills mortal remains. ’I'lie Coinpatiy will do well to lx; wis(> in Ivine, and not 


(25) TTicre are no interests of the Company that are wortli the riieiidsblp of 
SI) benevolent a man a.s Dr. (lilchiist ; Ihvir interests are ineiely the si'cmity 
of raising a sulllcient sum of money, ‘from the sweat ol the Indians’ blow,’ to 
pay their ilividends, maintain their exliavagaiit eslablishiiienls, and incieasi* 
tlicir power and jiatronage. 'riie Company has no other inleiests than those ; 
Dr. (lilclirist is friendly to the inteiesis ot the Natives ol Indi.i, — to llielrpar- 
ticipation in knowledge, wealth, power,— to the inteiestsot liberty among hfis 
fellow-countrymen ill India, — totlndr emaneipalion (rom slavery, and their ex- 
ercise of all tlie rights of freiMiien. 'I’lie interests of the Company ;ue diame- 
trically ojiposed to all these ; and we w ill do Dr, (liiehii.st the eredil to Ixdieve 
that he is not friendly to tliem, — though, in the ardour of delule, such an ex- 
pression miglit escape liini. 

(’id) Then this is saying at once, that the Company and its (lovernnieiit — 
for the one is known only through the other in India, — r/o enjoy the good 
opinion of the people theie ; which we are sure Dr. Gilchiist ninst, on retlec- 
•'on, doubt. Sir John Malcolm has given a much more faithful pictnie of 
Indian feelings, in his speech delivered at the India House a year or two 
ngo, in which ho represented all the inllueiitial people in India as desiring 
nothing more than an opportunity to lise on their white tyrants, out the throats 
of as many as they could, and expel the rest from the country —(See this 
•■nniarkable speech of Sir .John’s, in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. 111. p 0.) 
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(li’ivu fi'oui those who would be their best fiicudh iu llu; hour ol 
OnesU'i) towards conciliating those friends, will bo, to giant the pup i . o.r 
moved for, in order to lay the foundation of some future inquiry on the vtiy 
important subject to which they refer. 

Mr. Tr A NT.— Though the hon. Proprietor who brought forward tlih 
motion, gave no intimation that such a motion was intended, htill 1 am luit 
unprepared at this short nolici', brielly to state the reasons why 1 oppose iIk 
production of those papeis. In my opinion, every reason that sound policy 
can dictate, is in favour of our allowing tlie subject ot the meeting to rest 
where it now is. Fuithei comment or impiiiy, in my opinion, would be 
extremely in)ndicious. In tliis v lew, 1 fully concur in every thing that has been 
said by the gallant Polonel. 1 agiee with him, that an investigation havinsr 
taken place in India, hefoic a competent tribunal, which pronounced a sen 
tcnce upon the mutineers, and the troops having subsequently letmiud 
to their duly, we ought not to allow the alfair to be eairied any fuitluM 
Under the liini conviction that no good end can be obtained by the produclioii 
of those pa[)eis, but that, on the contrary, their publication might be cal- 
culated to excite much mischief, I am pri'pared to give the motion my ilecidcd 
iiegalive. 

Mr. IluMr. — The objections which have been uiged to my iimlion 
are so vaiious and contradietoiy, that I hardly know to which I should Ills' 
give an answer. I am opposi'd by sonu‘ lion. Pioprielors on one gimiiid 
and by others on grounds the very iqqmsite. The hon. (diainnan Ims .id 
verted to an inliinulion which I gave in a tormer Court, that I would biiic; 
Iheciueslion befoie tlie M<)U>e ol Commons, and remarked, that 1 had not fid 
filled this pledge. Ilemay rest assnied that I have nol given up tiu' intenlmn 
My reason for not having brought it foiwaid was this: it was intimalcd tn 
me on authorilj wliieh I eonld net dniibl. that Sii KiUvaid Ihigel was on his 
way to England, and that he would be able to give much infoiniation upon 
the suhjeet. Relying upon this, I did not biing llie (jueslion foiward, bciii'i 
unwilling to do so in the absence of an individual whose eonduel might tic 
implicated. Hut the hon. Chaiimaii is mistaken if lu' siqiposes that I haw 
ielin(|uished the matter allogelhei. As long as I can gel my hon. Friend, Sn 
Chailes Foibes, to st'cond ni\ molioii, he m.iy it s! rissinetlthal I will no! let 
the mailer diop till the lulb'sl in vest igal itui lias taken place, 'riic hon. Chan in.m 
says, that the House of Commons may discuss Ihis matter, and publish llic 
tlocuiueiilsif they please, but that he would not muleilake such rcsporisibibly 
VVastlie him. Diiector then prepared to say, llial the House of Coimimiis 
and nol that Court, was tlie proper place lor discussing important mallcis 
relating to their interests? 

The (biAiRMAN. — I did not say so. 

Mr. llitMK continued.— It has been said that the House of Coiiinmib 
was the tiibuiial in which the.se matters might be discussed, and that they, el 
course, would publish the reports of the proceedings in India. If you an 
pi epared to credit that the House of ('ominous, and not this Court, is the 
proper place for discussing the alfairs of the Fast India Company, Ihenihc 
nircotors ought at once to abdicate llieir situation^, and give up their au- 
thority, for the ailojitioii of such a coin so would bo nothing short ol a de- 
legation of their powers to other parlies. If this bo the way in which yeu 
use your aulhoiity, 1 beg to a^suie yoi , that when the expiration of your 
charier arrives, I,‘ for one, shall oppose the revival of that charter, because 
1 shall feel that you have allowed the most important alfaiis of India lo I't 
discussed by the House of (hmiiiioiis, instead of being discusse 1 by oiirsclvp 
The Fm.st India Company are the sovereigns of India, audit is their din 
while they ])osscss that power, not to allow it to be escreised by oltui" 
DM their behalf ; if they do so, I can venturi' to assure them I hat ere long 
they will lose it altogether. 1 have heaid it urged against tliepiesent niolm'i. 
that a courl-iuarlial has alieady piomnmced upon the niraii at Hanackpon , ^ 
that is no conclusive arguiimni against the demand tor the pajicis. 1 <ulim 
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jilt a coiirt-inutiol may piopi il^ roji'lnun .i muiio 3 '‘ath l<ir n\utii'.y in 
I,,. (liM)l)o,ru‘n('i; of his ouh'rs, hut uluit I must know hero is, what were 
ilic cireumstaiKM's that led to this disobedience? 'I’his ([uestion tiui court- 
1,1,11 lial raiinof liave dechU'd, and on that ground aloe.e, I think avo ought 
lo lr,i\e the intoimation which I call for. 1 fjiant that the otVicers who gave 
mdeis to iiieoii tlio tioops, felt legrel at llie necessity ot takii\g that severe 
roiirse, blit I eoiiteiid tliat where jou invest men with an authority, by which, 
at a \Muvi, they may cause the th'stiuction t>f thousands of your subjects, 
vouoiighMo k<'('p the slrict«‘st and most jealous watch over its evercise. 
'I'liat such power was exeicised in the case belore us, cannot be deni(‘d, and 
,ill I ask IS, that you shoiihl lay before us the a; hob* ol tlu* documents con- 
lu'cted with that transaction, m ordt'r that vva* may see Avlu'ther the authonty 
l Acrcisi'd in the (’ompany’s name Avas, or was iioi, ainiscd, or whether a dit- 
Icienl treatnu'iit of Ihi* troops Avoubl not have rendereil sucli a eourso wholly 
uiiiiecessaty . I ask, if you ome c'siahlish the piecedent that thousands 
uf your suhject . may In* pul to death by tlie order ol a single individual, and 
that all iiiipiiiy shall afti'iwaids he pri'vented, whit security have those 
,nl))ects, or Avhat secutily eae you have, lorllu* peimanaiice of your povyc'r 
111 India ? I do not ask for Iho'-e papers in oidei to liud matter of el imination 
litainsl any individual, but I wisli to liave it known, tliat tile gri'at power 
(xeielsed iii India in tlie (’ompany's name, lias not Ijeeii aluised, or tliat if it 
lias, we sliall not jiass it over vvitli imiiunily. I slioiilil wisli lo ask the lion. 
Dneclorwho says that justice has been alieady done, whrie he found that 
inhumation If in the pajieis for which I seek, then, I say, lei them be laid 
heloic the Projuielors. 'J'lie leason why I movi* for Ihosi* papers is,^ in 
order to ascertain whether justice had been impailially dealt to all parlies. 
A gallant ofTieer ((’ol. litiilln') nilormed the (’ouil that there musL be an end 
lo all iiujuiry, inasmuch as justice had been alieady done, and the matler sel 
at re^t. 

Col. Rmllit,. — T bog paidon for thus iiitorruplliig the lion. Proprietor, but 
I do so because I wish to state, tluil I maile the assertion that justice had been 
done, fioni my conviction that it was jiiovodhy the ohedieiiee and attachment 
of the Iroops to the Company. I think it no unlair assumjdion lo take their 
discipline and ohediencc as so many prools lhal they vvi'ie satislled with 
wliat had hoen done ; (‘^ 7 ) that being the ease. I thnik lio fuillu'r investigation 
necessary. 

Mr. UuMK. — The gallant oilicer might give this (‘\plaiiulion wlien I oon- 
cliided, Avitliout thus inleriupliiig im*. One ol his fust remaiks was, that 
tlu'ie was no occasion forluithcr iiuiuiry, because, as he said, justjce had 
I'ceii alieady done. Now, I must say, that this was bogging llio whole (juos- 
tioii. Hut i('l iiu* take the gallant olficor upon Ins own showing: I will admit 
lor the momeat, that the troops woie as oluslient as he had slated, still it 
does not follow that it was their opinion tlial jusiice had hoeii done in the 
alhiir of Barrackporo. It yet remains to bi* seen, ami tin* pajieis only can 
J>liow it, that the severity used 011 Dial occasion was iieces'ary. We ought 
to he iiirormedof the causes of the muliiiy, of the natuieof tlio grievaiiees 
complaiiieal of, and whether they had lu-eii lemoved. Bui without giving any 
ndonuation of this kind, the lion Chairiiiaii and the gallant Oflieer are 
anxious to bury the whole in oblivion. I leally am astonished how* any 
body of men can concur in such a wish, in a case of this kind. 


( 27 ) By this rule, it might be infeired that the impressed sailors of the 
Piiglish navy, and the purchased slaves ol the West [iidies — to go no further 
for exarnjiles — are among the most satisfied people 011 1'aitli ; for where is dis- 
cipline so pel feet as among the one ? oi where obedience so complete as among 
the other? It is leally a matter of surprise that (he Directors cannot put up 
''ome one of their body from behind (he liai, who, in the little he has to say, 
might contrive, even if lie were not profound, at least to steer cbnirof absurdity. 
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The Chairman. — In using the word obllv ion, I only repeated a wish which 
was cv]n'essed by the hon Member himself. 

Mr. Nume. — It, is true, that I did express a wish that the matter should be 
forgotten, or, if you will so have it, buried in oblivion in India. But did 1 say 
that it should he passed over in this country? While I hoped it would be 
forgotten there, 1 .said that justice, that an anxiety to prevent a recurrence 
of similar events, recpiired that the Court should have the whole case l>efore 
them. My hon. Friend, Sir C. Forbes, has treated this subject so ably, that I 
do not feel it necessary to occupy the (’ourf much longer ; but, before I conclude 
I may be allowed to ask you, if you refu.se this inquiry, what security hayo 
you that the people will hereafter confide in your protection? Hitherto, 
it has been the impression of the people of that country, that whatever may 
be the condin^t of your officers, however oppressive may be tlieir acts, 
and however lillle they might hope for redrosg, they would at least be snn> 
to find it (HI appeal to you. (2S) If you wish to eontinm' this feeling, if you 
wish to be in reality the protectors of your Indian subj(‘cls, I say let your 
sincerity he made apparent by the production of the papers now sought for. 
If you refuse this, it v. ill be said, and not without reason, that you are afiaid 
of their publication. If you do refuse them, I mu.st not be blamed if, at lli(> 
next ibniif, I shall state the whole of the information which has come to my 
knowledge upon this subject. Tho hon. (duinnaii has told us, lhal we oii»hl 
not to attend to private connmmicalions. I agree that olfieial doeuments aic 
much to be preferred, if we could gel them, {'id) But, as I suppose they w ill li(> 
refused heie, I must make use of that inlorination which is within my reacli 
I must again repeat, that if you refuse those papers, it w^ill be believed 111, it 
you are afraid of their public.ition, it will be thought that you wish lo itroleci 
certain individuals from the consecpieTicos of having caused the destiuclioii 
of four or five Inindied of your subjecis, by withholding the doeuments iipim 
which alone a correct judgment may be formed of fheir guilt oi innoecnee. 

The <iuostion was now about to be [nil, when — 

Mr. lIuMK .said, I am anxious that you should put tlie resolutions in 
that paper separately, because I feel that ihere may lx* many Proprietois who 
would be inclined to support a motion for the production of some part of the 
documents, while tlu'y may be opposed to olhci.s. 

The Chairman.— I tliink the whole forms one motion, and that it must he 
Itul altogether. 


(28) We fear Mr. nunicmusl labour under some misconception here: we 
never heard this iinpn'.ssion from the lips, or saw it from the pen, »)f any Native 
of India ; and the best proof lhal it is not thus general, is to ho found in the 
fact, that appeals from injured Natives to tlio Company are most rare : and 
those to the King in Council almost equally so ; while the thousands of 
injuries received, and pined over in hopeless silence every year, without any 
appeal whatever, is known to all who have ever lived in tho country. 

(29) Neitlier do we agree witli Mr. Ilumc in tliis. Official documents are 
drawn up, in nine cases out of t(‘n in India, by parties engaged in tho transac- 
tions they describe, with no checks upon their veracity, and the strongest 
possible intere.st in concealment and falsification. Piivate eonnnunicatioiis 
cannot be worse, but, from tho non-existcnco of the same biassing interests, 
may be better. The public press, howevi'r, is best of all ; for there, all evi- 
dence may he confronted, sifted, sciutinized, and tlte wheat preserved when 
the chaft' is winnowed away. This tlie Directors know too well, and, there- 
fore, they reject it : while, as they declare private communications to ho un- 
worthy of credit, and withhold all public dneument.s, they are pretty secure ot 
their object, in having no information loft, winch they will a<lmit as worthy 
of proceeding upon. 
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Dr. Gilcurjst.— I f my lion. Friend wishes to have Ills resolutions put sc- 
paiately, let him ino\e them in that manner, and I will second each. 

Mr. lIuME. — 1 think, that as the resolutions apply to the production of 
(liHerent doeuments, they ought to bo put separately. 

'^rhe (;iiAiUM\N. — I have read over the wliole, nud it appears to me to be 
one motion. The first part rails for the pr«»duction of one doeument, and the 
rest follows on, without the heailing of a separate resolution for other papers. 
1 think, thm'efore, that the whole must be put as one motion. 

(Jolonel B\n,i.rE. — If tho>e resolutions arc to be put sep.irately, there may 
be a sejiarute discussion upon each, and thus we shall he unnecessarily detained 
till a late hour ; (30) the whole of the papers in your hands was preUi(;ed by 
one speech, and Iherefoie ought to bo put all together as one motion. (31) 

Or. GiLeiiiusT. — I do not see why, if our duly leipiires it, wo sliould not 
remain lu re to the lale.st hour. 

Mr. JIdmk. — I f it he the wish of the Court that the whole should he put 
together, I will not press it in any otlier way. 

'Hie CiiMUMAN now^ put the <ple^li(*n; and, on the show of hands, de- 
clared that it was euriieil in the negative*. 

Mr. lluMK. — I think the ayes have it. 

The CfiviUM \N.' — If the hon. Ihoprieloi thinks so, he may divide the Court. 

A division was called for; and Mr. Hume and .Mr. Weeding were appointed 
Tellers. They declared the numheis to lie, 


For the motion (> 

Against it *>(> 

Majority ‘>0 


Captain .Mwfikli) gave nolice that, at the next Quarterly Couit, he would 
move for the piodnetion of ceilain papers, showing tlie manner in which 
husiness was eomlueleil at some of tin* Hoards in India. 

On the (|uestion, that the Courtdo now' adjourn, 

Mr. IhiMK said, that he had ahstained a few moments liaek from objecting 
to the votes of tin* Direeiois on Hie motion at that time befoic them ; Iml he 
thought that they ought not to have voted on that motion, as they tliemselvc.s 
were in some respect to hlaim* for not having eoiitiimed tin* ullouaiiei's, for the 
want of which it was said that the mutiny had arisen. (32) llowevei, without 


(So) Why so? they might adjourn to another day : hut Colonel Railliohas 
no doubt sat in the House of Commons till four and five in the morning to he 
in at a divi'^ion. To he sure, Hellainy’s is above that comfortable debating 
room, and there are also gallerie.s for occasional repose, which makes a great 
diflferenec. 

(31) We do not know w'hether the ‘ crown and collar of gold,’ that .should 
mark the ‘ second Daniel,’ ought to be given to Mr. Wi'cding or Colonel 
Baillie. It would he a knotty point to settle the preference of their claims. 
This ‘ one speech, one motion,’ has the charm of entire novelty, which is a 
Hire quality now-a-days ; it might he extended to ‘ no speeeh, no midion ;’ 
in cases where Directors sometimes get up to propose tlu^ adjournment of 
the Court, its thanks, and many other things, without condescondiiig to offer a 
word of preface or preliminary. 

(82) We have no doubt that, as here intimated, the devotion of the sepoys 
only grew cold because of scanty allowances, this being the mainsjiriiigof many 
other Sorts of devotion also ; but, for this very reason, the greiiter the blame 
of those who, for so tiifling a consideration, could nmintain that devotion to 
any degree of themoial thermometer they chose. As to the Directors ah- 
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(!w('lliii;f (hi tliiil point, lir now gavo noticf, tliat at the next Quarterly Court, 
he would suliinit a motion on the subject of the mutiny at U.iiraekpore ; uu,l 
oil that occasion he sliould fi'el it his duty to lay before tlic (^ourt all iheinfoi- 
Illation which had reached him upon that subject. 

The Com I tlien adjourned. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

llwiNfi constantly desiied to have thiMleparlment of information laid before 
llu' readers ol the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ in Hie most condensed and cleaily -ar- 
ranged form in which it could be pre>>eiited, we have, after some ex]ieriLMice 
and much consideration, comi' to Hie conclusion, that the alphabetical succes- 
.sion of names will elleci this more completely than any other mode. It is, 
indeed, the onl y one vvhieh, without reading the whole matter through, will give 
the friends a'ld relatives ol eivil and mililaiy officers, at a gl.inci*, immediate 
information as to whether any appointment, change, or [iromofion, has hap- 
pened to till' jiaiticular indivulu.il lespecting whose fate or prospr'cts they may 
be most ileeply Interested. Ily this arrangement, any name may be found in 
an instant, ami tin* event all.iched to it will be found described in the fewest 
words, — including, how( ver, all tint is (ssential, and avoiding the endhss re- 
petitions which every other classification involves, it embraces, indeed, all 
the advantages which the index of a hook has over a table of contents. Tin* 
latter innsL geiu'rally be lead entirely tbrougli, before the desired incident can 
be found ; in the former, all that is required to be smiglit is the name, or word, 
ilescriplive of the incident, whicli the alphabetical division enables the readc'i 
to find in a inomenl of time. 

To avoid the repetition of the names of the several Presidencies at full 
length, we have placed, in order to dislingnish the Ihiir great divisions of the 
i'ompany’s service, a B to indicate that the change or ajipoinlnicnt took place 
under the (lovernnient of Bomhav. an IM to show that it occuried under that 
of Madias, and a (< to distinguish it as hap|)ening under the Beng.il Presi- 
dency, the (jovernment of wliich is at (’alculla, which dislinclions will be 
always allixcd, just pieceding llu* d.ite of each event. 

The Births, Mariiages, and Deaths in India, will be arranged on the same 
alphabetical plan; but there the names of the several slaliona under the re- 
spective I’residcncics will be inenlioiiod wlienever known, Mrrors in the 
orthogiajiliy of names, howcvci, both of peisoiis and places, will, no doubt, 
occasionally occur, being indeed somcliines unavoidable, but care will lie taken 
to correct them by reference whenever possible. 

We need hardly say Hiat this plan of unangement, though infinitely more 
advantageous to the reader, cannot fail to impose considerable labour on the 
part of the compiler to whom its collection and classification is iiilrusleil ; 
but in the hope that the change will be universally acceptable to those who 
coiisnll our pages, we shall readily encounter tlie extra labour or expense 
wliich it may involve. 


staining from voting on any (piestion in which their own conduct is implicated, 
— the indecent eagerness with which fi\corsix of that body, with the members 
of the Board of (amtrol, and c.uididates for the Direction, attended, on a late 
Committee of the Ifoiise of ( auiimons, of which Mr. Hume was himself a 
member, to decide on charges brought by a petitioner against their servants 
and themselves — ought to satisfy every one, that as long as they cun be their 
own judges in their own cause, they will lu* so; and this alone is a very 
strong proof of the great couti'mjd in wliicli Hu y must hold the opinions of 
llu'ir countrymen, every class of whom, from llie highest to the lowest, 
denounce this as n praclicctlie most hostile to justice, and one which none but 
tyrants would ever sci'k to introduce i'lto a free state. 
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Adaini, Brief. J. W., to command Eastern Frontier — C. Jtino 10. 

Anderson, Capt., Maj. of Brig, to com, Muttra Agra Frontier — C. June 12. 
Alldin, J. J.. Lieut.-Col.-Coin. 48lh N. I., trans. to Invalid Est., and app. 

Regulating Officer at Bhaugulpoor and Tirhoot — C. June 10. 

Andre, R. C., Major N. I., to bo Lieut.-Col. — C. Juno 23. 

Anderson, P. C., Lieut. 64th N. I., app. to a corps of Pioneers— C. June 22^ 
Andre, R. C., Lieut. -Col., to 7th N. 1. — C. July 7. 

Abbott, P., Ensign, to 57th N. L, Dinapoor— C, July B. 

Ainslie, J., Ensign, to Gth Ext. N. I., Dinapoor — C. July B. 

Ashton, J. F., to be Lieut. Art., from 1st to 3d Batt. — M. June 19. 

Abdy, J. N,, ('apt. Art , from 2d to 1st Batt. — M. Aug, 3. 

Anderson, J., Sen. Capt. lOlh N. L, to be Major— M. June 30. 

Archer, D., Ass.-Surg. with the Resident of Hyderabad — M. June 30. 
Andrews, A., Lieut.-Col. 45th V. L, furlough to Europe — M. Juno 2. 

Arnot, J. P., Ass.-Surg., furlough to Europe— B. July 14. 

Brownlow, Lieut. W,, 46th N. I , Aide-de-camp to Gov. -Hen. — C. Juno 20. 
Bernard, R. N., Ass.-Surg. Civil Station of Benares— C. June 16. 

Burnet, Brig., to the coiniiiand of Agr.i Div. from July 1. — C. June 12. 

Brown, J., Ass.-Surg. to atford med, aid to troops at l..ohugang — ('. June 13. 
Bamfield, Lieut. 56th N. L, Adj. to Mhairwarrah Local Batt. — C. June 13. 
Bowraii, — , Ass.-Surg. to 2d Europ. Regt. at t’heduba— (J. June 23. 

Bennett, T., Ensign, to do duly with 571 h N. I. at Dinapoor — C. June 80. 
Brown, C., Ensign, to 53d N. I. at Bareilly — C. June 30. 

Barker, A., Ensign, from 25th N. I. to 2d Europ. Regt. — M. June 28. 

Bond, F., Ass.-Surg., from 34th, or Chieacolc L. 1., to Ist Europ. Regt. 
— M. July 29. 

Rond, F , Capt. Art., from 3d to 1st Batt. — M. Aug 3. 

Blundell, F., Capt. Art., from 2d to 3d Batt. — M. Aug. 3. 

Beauchamp, M., Lieut. 2d N. I., furlough to Europe — M. June 13, 

Browne, — , Superin. -surg., re-appointed to Sirliind Frontier Division of tli* 
Army — ('. July 3. 

Burlton, P. B., 1st Lieut. Art., from 3d Comp. 4th Batt., to 4th Corap. 5tli 
Bait.— C, July 7. 

Beaumont, E. C. F., Ensign, to 4th Ext. N. L, Mirzapoor — C. July 8. 
Borraidaile, G., Ensign, to 46lh N. I., Dinapoor— C. July B. 

Buttensliall, W., Lieut. 7th N. I , to bo Capt.— C. July 21. 

Bonham, G. W., I/ieut. 25th N. I., furlough to Europe— ('. June 10. 

Brown, J., Ass.-Surg., to afford med. aid to Resid. at Travancore — M. June 6 
Balmain, A., Lient.-Col., posted to 1st N. [.■ — M. June 2. 

Bradford, W. J., Capt. 35th N. L. Aide-de-camp to Com.-in-Chief— M. June20. 
Barker, A., Cadet, to be Ensign — M. Juno 20, 

Bower, J,, Cadet, to be Ensign — M. June 20. 

Bond, E., Capt., Art., from 2d to 3d Batt. — M. June 22. 

Birch, D. B., Ass.-Surg., to join 3d, or Pnlamcottah L. 1. — M. June 22. 

Birley, D., Ensign, to lOlh N. I.^ — M. June 22. 

Buckley, W., Ensign, to IBth N. L — M. June 22. 

Butler, C. A., Ensign, to IBth N. I. — M. June 22. 

Bond, F., Ass.-Surg., to Zillah Chicacole — M. June 27. 

Babington, W. K., Ensign, from 39th to 17th N. I. — M. July 4. 

Chester, Lieut. C., 23d N. I., Ass. to Envoy at the Court of Avu— C. July 7. 
Crawford, W., Ass. to Magist. and Coll, of Saharunpore— C. July 6. 

Colvin, Capt., Eng. Superint. of Canals in Delhi — C. June 16. 

Christie, Lieut. J., 8d L. C., to be Adj. — C. June 10. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-Col. N. L, to be Lieut.-Col. -Com., June 23, and app. 

to 1st Europ. Regt. — C. July 7. 

Costley, W. R. C., Capt. 7th N. I., to be Major— C. June 23. 

Carr, Ass.-Surg., to do duty with H. M. 47th Foot — C. July 6. 

Croramelin, J. D., Lieut., Art., from 2d Comp. 2d Batt. to lit Corap. 2d Batt., 
—C. July 7. 
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Campbell, A., F/ieiU., Art., from 3(1 Coinn. 3d Batt. to 3d Comp. 2d Batf 
~-C. Julv 7. 

Croxton, \V,, Liout.-Col.-Com., from Slth to 3d N. I.— C. July 7. 
Cuimiiighiim, J., Maj.-Gen., from 1st Kurop. Rcgt. to 48lh N. [.— C. July 7 
Cooper, J., Fiiisign, to 49tli N. I,, Benares— C. July 8. 

Cecil, G., Ensign, to 40th N. 1., Dinapoor — C. July 8. 

Clark, C., Ensign, to 6th Ext. N. I., Dinapoor— C. July 8. 

Cookney, F., Ensign, posted as Junior Ensign to 26lh N. I. nt Canonpoor. 

— C. July 14. ' 

Conynghain, II. S. T., Ensign 35th N. 1., permitted to resign the 11. C.’s 
Herviei^— C. July 26. 

Cooke, G. M., Capt., and Major of Brigade at Balnrpoor, furlough to Siiu;a 
poor — C. .luly 26. 

Conolly, II. N., Ass. to Coll(*et. and Magist. of Bellaij — M. July 20. 
Cotton, IT. C., Capt., Eng., to act as Superint. Eng. in Malabar and Canar.i. 

and Civ. Eng. in \V»‘st Div. — \1. June 2. 

Cotton, A. F., Taeut., Eng., to act as Civ. Eng in Centro DIv.— M. Juno 2 
Cherry, P. F., Cadet, to lie Cornet — M. June 20. 

Campbell, D. A., laeul.. Art., to 2d Batl. — M. June 22. 

Cubbon, M., Sen. Maj. 17th N. I., to ln^ Cieut.-Col.— M. June 30. 

Coxe, K. F., S('n. Ensign 12th N. I., to be Lieut. ^ — M. July k 
Cannan, J., Knsign, to lOth N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Clay, 11. P., Sen, Ensign 33d N. 1., to be Lieut. — M. July II. 

Clarklge, T. \I , Smi. Lieut. 43d N. L, to be Capt. — M. July IS. 

Cooke, 'r. W., Ensign, to 7lh N. L — M. July 26. 

Cleveland, S., Lieut. -Col., Art., fiom 4th to 2d Balt. — M. Aug. 3. 

Chambers, P., Taeut. 1st Euiop. Begt., furlough to Europe* — M, June 30 
Cunuiughain, D., Lieut. 2d L. C., to be Capt. on new esiab. — B. July I. 
Cathcart, C., Lieut. lOlh N. I., to be C.ipt. — B. July 4. 

Davidson, J., Sub. See. to Board of Rev. in \Vesl. Provinces — C. Juno 29. 
Dart,, VV , Joint Magist. and l)(‘p. Collect, at Bdasore — C. June 29. 

Dick, A., Judge and Magist. of iMidiiapoor — July 6. 

Davies, J,, Capt. 3(1 Ext. N. L, Fort Adj. ol Foil \Villiam— C. June 23 
Duncan, — , Ass -Surg. to 2d Eiirop. Regt at Chediibi — tv June 23. 

Dunlop, W., Ensign, to 62d N. L, Benares — (L July 8. 

Davis, E. E., Ensign, to 46lh N. 1., Dinapoor — C. July 8. 

Dairy tuple, F. IL, Ensign, 7tlt N. L, to be Lieut. — C. July 21. 

Donaldson, W., As.s.-Siirg. with 7th N. L at Beihampoor — C. July 21- 
Dunbar, C. C., Cadet, to be Ensign — C. July 26. 

Dalmahoy, J., Ass.-Surg., Ass. Assay Master — M. June 0. 

Dickenson, J., Capt., Art., from Lst Batt. to 1st I torsi' Brigade — M. July S 
Deacon, C., Lieut.-Col.-lknn., to have half share of Olf Ueerfeonings, from I7lli 
April, 1826— M. June 27. 

Devermeaux, C., Sen. Ass.-Surg., to be Surgeon, June 27, and posted to dOlli 
N. 1. — M. July 5. 

Dyer, S., to be Superintending Surgeon — M. July 4. 

Dunaut, E. L., Ensign, to I8th N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Dardis, 11. R., Ensign, to 18th N. L— M. June 30. 

Dale, T., Sen. Ensign, 41st N. I., to be laeut. — M. July 7. 

Drewry, — , Capt., Eng., relieved from the superintendence of Lieut. C. E 
Faher, at Jaulnah, and to conduct the duties on his own responsibility. 

Edmonstone, W. A., Ass. Pol. Agent, and Superintendent of A j mere 
—C. July 21. 

Ewing, Rev. R., District Chaplain at Dum Dum — C. July 13. 

Ebhart, B. W., Lieut. 10th N. 1 ., to be Supernum. Sub. Ass. Comrals. Geii. 
— C. July 14. 

Evans, J., Surgeon to 49th N. I.— -C. July 20. 

Elder, J,, Major 1st Europ. R^gt., furlough to Europe— B. July 14. 
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I'VaEcr, — , Sec. to Board of Rev. in West. Provinces — C. June 29. 

Fell, Capt., Brig. Major, from Sirhind to East. Frontici — C. June 12. 
Fitzgerald, Capl., Rajpootana Field Force — C. June l‘i. 

Flower, C. J. R., Ensign, to 67th N. I., Dinapoor — C. June 30. 

Fane, W. J. J., to Isl L. C,, Benares — C. July 8. 

Fergusson, J, F., Ensign, to 3d N. I., Lucknow — C. July 8. 

Forster, T. B., Lieut. Sth N. I., to be Mil. Sec. to Coin.-in-Chicf — M. June 13- 
Frith, C. H., Cadet, to be Ensign — M. June 20. 

French, F. F., Cornet, to 3d fi. C., Arcot — M. June 22. 

F)fe, W., Ensign, to 26th N. I. — M. June 22. 

Ferrers, C., Cornet, 8d L. C. — M. .lune 30. 

Fortescuo, W. N., Ensign, to 10th N. 1 . — M. June 30. 

Guthrie, II., Assist, Surg to ('ivil Station of Allaliabad^ — C. June 16. 
Gilmore, H. C., Ensign 69th N. I to be Lieut.' — C. June 23. 

(load, S. B. Cornet, ist L. C., to be Lieut. — C. July 11. 

Gairdner, \V. W., Capt,, to he Sub.- Assist. -Com. -Gen. — C. July If. 

Glass, E. B., Assist, to Collect, and Magist. ofMasulipatam — M. July 6. 
Gardner, R., Assi.st. to Collect, and Magist. of Tanjore — M. July 20. 

Godfrey, J. R., Capt. 1st N. 1. to he l)ep.-Assist. -Quart. -.Ma.st. -Gen. in the 
Ci'ded Districts — M. July 4. 

Grant, S. A. Lieut. IGth N. C, to be Adjutant — M. July 4. 

Greenwell, J. S., Ensign, to 18th N. I. — xAJ. June ,30. 

Grantham, G., Senior Ensign 13d 1. to bo Lieut.— M. July 18. 

Glynn, J. C., Ensign, to 7th N. I.— M. July 26. 

Goold, H., Lieut. 38th E. I., fuilough to Europe — xM. Jun('28. 

(Jray, W , Lieut. 24th N. 1., furlough to Europe — .M. July 11. 

Graham, G., (’apt. TI. .M, 2d or (Queen’s R. Regl. to be Aid-de-camp to the 
Governor— B. July 6. 

Hatniltoii, J., Comet, to 9:h L. C., Cawnpoor — i'. .July 8. 

Hume, K., Ensign, to 16th N. I., Barrackpooi — C. July 8. 

Hardle, J., Assisi. -Surg. medic il charge of Ouilipoor Risiilency — C. July2l, 
Hope, W., Lieut. 67th V. 1., (mlough to Europi — (!. .July I !< 

Harkncss, H., Capt. 26th N. I., Sec. to Com of Public Instruct ion — M. June I 
Home, Sir J., Bart., Ilc.id Assist, to Accountant-Gen. — M. JiiiU‘29. 

Howard, S., Surg. to be 3d Memb. of Medical Board — xM. June 20. 

Harriott, 11. Cadet, to be Ensign — M. Juno 20, 

Hopkinson, C., Lieut. -col. 2d Batt. Ait., to command Art. witli Hydeiahad 
Subsid. Force — M. June 22. 

Horne, A. R., Senior Ensign I7tli N. I., to be Lieut., xM. June 27. 

Highraoor, R. L, Cant. 6lli L.C., to be Deputy Judge- Adv.-Geii. — M. .July 7. 
Hughes, J. E., Ensign, to 7th N. L — M July 2(). 

Hull, T. IL, Ensign, 16lh N. I.— xAI. July 2(i. 

Hamilton, F., Ensign, to 33d N. T. — M. July 26. 

Hopkinson, C., Lieut.-Col. Artil., from 2d to 4th Batt. — M. Aug. S 
Hockley, T. IL J., Capt,, Art., from 4th to 2d batt.— M. Aug. 3. 

Hamond, G., T/icut. 50th N, L, furlough to Europe — Al. July 7. 

Holland, E. W., Lieut. 9lh N 1 , furlough to Europe— M. July I L 
Hoffman F. W., Lieut. 10th N. T., furlough to Europe — xM. July 26. 

Hughes, R. M., Lieut., I2lh N. I., Int. andQuart.-Mast.tobc Adj.— B. July 6. 

ironside, E., Ens., to 62d N. 1., Benares — C. July 8. 

J^etfreys, J., Assist.-Surgeon, to have medical Charge of (livil Station of 
Furruckabad— C. June 23. 

Jones, J., Lieut., 46th N. I., to be Capt. — ('-. June 30. 

Jones, R. E., Cadet, to be Fhis. — C. July 26. 

Jones, G., Capt. 32d N. L. to resume app as Maj. of Brig, iu Northern 
Hiv. of Army — A1. June 20. 
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Jameson, C., Assist.-Huri?., to remain in the service of the Nizam — M. June 27. 
Johnslone, A. H., Ens., to IClh N. I. — M. June 30. 

Johnson, A,, Lieut., I8th N. 1., and ‘id Assist, to Aud.-Gen. to be Sec. to 
Mil. Fund — B. July 18. 

Knox, Brig.-Gen., to com. Div. of Army, on theSirhind frontier — C. June 12. 
Kcily, W. B., Cornet, to 1st L. Cav., Benares — C. July 8. 

Kitson, J., Capt. 23d N. L, to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. to Lt. Field Div. of Hy- 
derabad Subsid, Force — M. June 30. 

Keighly, 11. P., Capt. 3d L. Cav. to bo Judge-Adv.-Gen. of the Army—- 
M. July 4. 

Kennedy, 11. A., Ens. tt> 3d or Palanicottach, Lt. Infantry — M. June 30. 
Kitchen, J., Capt. Art. from 4lh to 2d batt., and to cominaiid Art. with Hydera- 
bad Subsid. Force — M. Aug. 3. 

Keene, F. B. B., Lieut. 8ih N. L, furlough to Europe — B. July 8. 

Lind, A. F. ,Colleetorof Fullehpore — (J. June 29. 

Lumley, J. IL, Lieut. -(ad. -Com. to be designated Brigadier, while com 
manding Meywar Field Force — C. June 9. 

Lcadbealer, Capt. 23(1 N. L, second in com. of Sirmoor batl. — C. June 9. 
Lamb, VV. Ensign, to 51 st N. 1., at Jublmlpoor — (' .June 30. 

Lefevre, J. 11., Ens. to 20lh N. 1., at Cawnpore — C. June 39. 

Larnie, J. If., Assist. -Surg. to Blaii’s Local Horse — C. July 3 
Logie, W., Lieut. -(ad. -('om., from 3(1 to 3tth N. 1. — July 7. 

Lloyd, II. 11. Ensign, to 49th X. I., Beiiare*^ — C. July 8. 

Lawieiiee, M. J., Ensign, to Kith X. I., Dmapore — C. July 8. 

Lock, J., Ensign to (illi Ext. N. I., Dinapoor — C. .luly 8. 

Limond, IL, to be Supei intend. -Suig. — ('. July 27. 

Langstair, 2., to be Superintend. -Sing. — C. July 17: 

Lawiciice, 11. M., Lieut Art , luiloiighto Europe — C. July 21. 

Lambert, IL, Lieut., posted to Kith X. I. — M. June 24. 

Moore, M., Coll, of Land Revenue and Customs at Furruckabad — C. June 29. 
Maxwell, R. VV., Coll, ol Jessore, Dep. Salt Agent, and Superintendantof S. E. 
Cliokii s — C. June 29. 

Middleton, C. J., Judge and Magi'll, of Furruckabad— C. July 6. 
M‘{]iaveston, Assist. -Surg., Civil Station of Meeiut — C. Juue(>. 

Maegeorge, VV., 7th X. L, to be Lieut. — C. June 23. 

Midford, VV. VV. VV., Ens., 40th N. I., to be Lieut.— (L June 30. 

Mercer, H. S., Assist.-Surg., to be Surgeon — i'. Jum‘30. 

Macdonald, J. IL, 1st Lieut. Aitil., from 5lh comp. 5th batt. to 3d comp. 4tli 
batl. — C. July 7. 

Methven, A., En.s., to41sl. X, L, Muttra— (k July 8. 

Mitchell, W., Ens., to 42d X. 1., at Barrack pore — (k July 8. 

Macdougall, A., Ens., to 42(1 N. L, at Cawnpore— C. July 9. 

Martin, T. D., Ens., to 4th Ext. X. L, at Mir/ipore— C. July 8. 

Mayhen, VV,, Ens.. to 49th X. I., Benares— (\ July 8. 

M‘Mahon, 1\, (bidet, to be Ens. — C. July 2(i. 

Marriott, E., Cadet, to be Ens. — C. July 26. 

Middleton, J.H., 1st Lieut. Art., furlough to Europe — C. July 26. 

Macartney, J. A., Cadet, to be Ens. — M. June 20. 

Maxwell, W. G., Assist.-Surg , to do duty at Fort St. George — M. June 20. 
Mackenzie, D. IL, Capt., Art., from Lst to 2d batt. — M. June 22. 

Marshall, If. ()., Ens., to 26th N. L— M. Juno 22. 

Mackworth, A., Lieut., 11. M.’s 48th regt., Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief 
— M. June 27, 

Macdonald, J. M., (’ornet, to 3d L. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Madden, J. M., Ens., to 10th N. L— M. June 30. 

Milnes, G. IL, Lieut., 3lst or Trichinopoly Lt. Inf., to 2d batt. Pioneers. 
-M. July 6. 
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Mark, J., Assist.-Surg., to do duly at Fort St, George — M. July 7. 

Martyr, J., Ens,, to 7th N. I. — M. July 26, 

M‘Gowan, T., Ens., Kith N. I. — M. July 26. 

Millar, J., Ens., from 27th to 43d N. I — M. Aug. 1. 

M‘Nair, J. C., Lieut. Art , Irom 1st to 2d batt. — M. Aug. 3. 

Mitchell, H. S., Ens., 22d N. I., furlough to Europe — M. June 30. 

Marsh, E., Ens., 10th N. L, to be liieut., July 4, and appointed \ssist.-Surg. 
* of B izars to Poonah Div. of the Army — B. July 20. 

\ewnham, IL, Second Member of Board of Revenue in NVeslern Provinces 
— ('. June 29. 

Nesbit, M., Ass.-Surg. to f’ivil Station at Shahjehanpoor — (’. June 16. 
Nicolls, Maj.-Gen., to be lelieved from com. oi Agia l)ivi->ion on the 1st of 
July — (’. Juno 12. 

Newton, II, A., (^apt. 66th N. I., l(» ilo duty with Kemaoon Local Batt. — 
(’. Juno3l). 

Neave, VV. A., Head Ass. to Principal Poll, and Magist. in the N. Div. of 
Arcot — M. June 20. 

Norman, G., C'apl. Olh N. I., to resume app. of Persian Inlerpreter to Hy- 
derabad Subsid. Force— M. June 13. 

Newman, If., Isl Lieut. Ait., from 3d to 1st Bitt. — M. June 10. 

Nixon, J. VV., Ensign, to 10th N. I.-M. June 22. 

Nepean, VV. ('., Lieut. 7fh \. I., to lesiimc duties of CantoniiK'nl Adj. at 
Wallaiahabad— M. June .30. 
iNelson, R., Siirg., (roni 1.5th to 2d N. 1. — M. July 26. 

Nixon, J. VV., Ensign, from 10th to 27lh .\. 1. — M. July 31. 

Ogilvy, — , Surg., to be Member of .Medical Board — July 27. 
oiiphant, (J., C.ii)'. 22.1 N. ! , fiiilongli to New South Wales — t’, June 1,5. 
Ogilvie, (x,. Sen. Gapt. 17fli N. I., to b.' M ijoi — M. June 27. 

Ottley, C. G., Lieut. ,30tli N. f.. to be Vd). to 2d Ext. N. I.— M. July 7. 
Owen, T., Surg., from 2d to I-Vlli N. (.— M. .Lily 26. 

Ottley, W. G., ('ornel, to be Lieui — B July 1. 

Patterson, C., Sup. of Salt Golah. at Sulkeah— C. June 20. 

Palmer, S. fJ., 2d Ass. to Boaid ol (’u■>tolll^, Salt, and Opium— C. June 29. 
Patton, J. IL, Ass. to Salt Agent i i S. Div. ol Cuttack— C. June 20. 

Pearson, 'W H., Cornet, H. M.’s I It’i Drag., to be extra Aide-de-camp on tho 
Gov. Gen.’s Slalf— (k June 23. 

Pattle, W., Capt. 1st L. (k, to be Ma|or— C. July 14. 

Pester, J., Lieut. -(kd., from ISth N. 1. to 1st Europ. Regt.~C. Jiily-Y. 
Peach, (k, Lieut. -(’ol., fiom 7th N. L to .5tli Ext. IL'gt.^ — (k.luly 7 
Peyton, W., Surg., First, Member of Aledical Boaid, permitted to rc.sigii 
H. C.’s Service — M. June 16. 

Pritchard, W., Surg., to lu* Second Member ol AlediiMl Boaid -M. June 20. 
Pashc, T. T., Capt. Art., from 1st to 4lh Batt. of Art.— .M. Aug. 3 
Penny, P., Ensign, to 10th N. I. — M. June 22. 

Pigott, W. IL, Ensign, to 10th N. I.— M. June 30 
Pegson, B., Ensign, to 18th N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Pritchard, 11., Ensign, to Kith N. L — M. June 30. 

Pollock, M. B., Ass.-Surg., to do iluty at Poonamallco— M. July 7. 

Purton, — , Capt. Eng., relieved Irom the supeiintendcnce of Lieut. W. G. 
Nugent, in Mysore — M. July 14. 

Paget, J. E., Sen. Lieut. 2d Flurop. Regt., to be Capt. — M. July 14. 

Poole, W., Ass.-Surg., to 3d Batt. Art.— xM. July JH. 

Place, T. L., F’nsign, 16th N. L— M. July 26. 

Pringle, A. W., Capt., Dep.-Qr.-xMast.-Gen. at Poonah, to be As.s. See. to 
Mil, Board — B. July 12. 

Richardson, T., Dep. Salt Agent, and Coll, of Land Rev. and Customg, 
Chittagong— Ck June 8. 
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Uankine, R., Ass.-Surg., Civil Station of Sarun — C. June 16. 

Ronahl, J., Ass.-.Surg., attached to Board of Rev. in Central Provinces— 
C. June 16. 

Rind, J. N., Surg., transferred to Invalid Kst. — C June 23. 

Ryley, J. S. O., Cornet, to 1st L. C. at Benares — C. July 8. 

Rice, J. G. A., Ensign, to 4th Ext. N. I. at Mirzapoor — C. July 8. 
Reynolds, II. C., Ensign, to 4th Ext. N. 1., Mirzapooi — C. July 8. 

Raleigh, E. W. W., Ass.-Surg., to accoinp. Gov. -Gen. to Upper Provinces 
— July 21. 

Robertson, J., Ideut. 2d Ext. N. I., furlough to Europe — C. July 21. 

Robb, S. C., Lieut. 22(1 N. I., furlough to New South Wales — C. June IG. 
Robley, J. Jl., Ensign, U> 16th N. I.— M. June 22. 

Ryves, T. J., Ensign, to 18lh N. I. — M. June 22. 

Rippon, I). F,, Lieut. 8lh N. f., to be Ad.j. — M. June 30. 

Reynolds, P. A., fdcut. 38lli N. L, with Resident of Hyderabad — M. July 7. 
Rose, A. R., Ensign, to 7lh N. I. — M. July 26. 

Rowley, W. II., (^it. 10th N. I., furlough to Flurope — M. July 7. 

Reid, F. 1., Lieut. Otb N. L, fuilough to Europe — M. July 23. 

Scott, D., jim., Collect, of Burdwan. C. June 29. 

Stonehouse, Sir J. B., Bart., Collect, of Rajeshye. (!. June 29. 

Shuldhain, Maj.-Gi n., to eoirunand C/awnpore Div. of the Army. C'. June 12. 
Shuldhain, ('apt.-Hep.-Ass.-Adj.-Gen. from the Eastern to the Sirhind Div. 
of the Army. C. June 12, 

Showers, S. G. D., Ensign 4th Ext. N. 1. to be Tdeut. ('. July 27. 

Stokes, C. W., Ensign, to 57th N. L, at Diimpoie. C. June 30. 

Shubrick, T. Muj.-Cav., to be r.ieut.-Col. ('. July 14. 

Sturrock, If., 2d Taeut. Ait., from 15th comp. 6lh bait., to 1st comp. 2d 
batt. C. July 7. 

Simons, E., Ideul.-th)!., fiom 5th Ext., to IHth N. 1. C. July 7. 

Say, II. II., Ensign, to 57tli N. L, at Dinapoor. C. July 8, 

Smith, E. F., Ensign, to 28th N. I. C. July 8. 

Scott, A.C., Lieut., 2J E\l. N. L, furlough to Europe. V. July 14. 

Smith, G. A., Head-Ass. to Col, and Maj, of Rajahmundry. M. July 0. 
Stewart, F. P., Licut.-Col., 46th N. L, to Paymaster of Stipends, at V'ellore. 
M. June 2. 

Stirling, C., Surgeon, to be 1st Mein, of Medical Board. M. June 2. 
Simpson, W. IL, Sen. Ensign 36fh N. L to be Ideut. M. June 20. 

Seton, R.S., Capt. Art. from 1st to 2d Horse Brigade. M. June 22. 

Simpson, G. W. Y., Lieut. Art. to 2d ball. M. June 22. 

Stowail, F., Sen. Lieut. -Col. 32d N. 1. to be Lieut. -Col. Com. M. June 27. 
Stewart, G. M., Sen. Major, from 17lli N. L, to be Lieut. -Col. of 32d, N. L 
M. June 27. 

Scott, R., Col., to have half-share of Oil-reckonings from the Gen. Treasury 
from April 17, 1826. M. Juno 27. 

Spence, N., Ensign, to lOlh N. 1. M. June 80. 

Sharp, W., Lieut. Hlh L. C. transferred to Invalid Estab, M. July 21. 

Story, G., Capt. 37tb N. L, furlough to I’urope. M. June 30. 

Stephenson, M., Lieut. 36th N. L, furlough to Europe. M. July 7. 

Taylor, W., Ass.-Surg., to have charge of Medical Depot at Cawnpore. 
C. June 23. 

Torrens, R., Ass. to (hdlector and Salt Agent, 24 Purgunnahs. 

Temple, Ass.-Surg., to have medical charge of Salt Agency at Jessore, 
C. July 7. 

Twemlow, G., Taeut., Art., from 1st comp. 2d batt. to 3d comp. 2d bolt. 
C. July 7. 

Twcedle, — , Cornet, to do duty with the 8th L. C. at Kurnaul. C. July 8. 
Tulloch, G. A., Ensign, to 33d N, 1. M. June 22. 

Thullier, J., Sen. Lieut. I7th N. I., to be Capt. M. June 27. 
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I'udoi, VV., Sen. KhsKmi 8th N. I., to be Lieut. M. June 30. 

Taylor, IL, Knsigii, to 7fh N. I. M. July 26. 

riail, J., Ass.-Suiff., IVom 2il to L5th N. I. M. July 26. 

riickcr, J., (hipt., 1 1th N. 1., I'uiloiigh to Lnroiu*. M. July IH. 

Trollope, W, II., Lieut. 42d N. I., furlough to ICurope. M. July 21 

Lliulerwood, W. E., Ass. to Collect, and Magist. of (Juntoor, M. July 20. 
T'nderwood, (L A., Lieut, of Lug., to be Lsl Ass. to Chief Eiig., and to act 
as Civil I'hig. in soirthern Division. M, July 1 L 
Cnderwood, J. J., Capt., to re.suine app. as Superin. Eiig. in South. Division. 
W. July IL 

Valpy, VV. l'\, Collect, of N. Div. of Buiulelcund. C. June 2'.). 

Voiiles, II. , (3ornet, to Olh L. C., Cawnpore. C. .Inly H. 

Veitiic, D., Ass.-Surg., with llc>ideut ot Hyderabad. M. June 30 

Ward, J. P., Colleef. of Haughulpoor. C. June 20. 

Walker, S., Lieiit. 7lh N. L, and Uri'v. Cipl., to be (Japt. June 2.1 
NV’utson, J. E., I/ieut. 59lh N. L, to bo i a|tl. C. June' 23. 

Wilson, IL W., Lieul. 65lh N. I., to be Capl. Bievel C. June 3U. 

VVorrall, II. I^., I.ieut. 1 >t L. C., to be C.ipl. C. .Inly 11. 

VVIu'lar, W. F., Lieut. 4<Sth M, L, furlough to Europe. .Iul\ 1.3. 

White, IL, Capt. 7th N. I., to resume his siiuation as Di'p.- Ass. -htuai .-Mast. • 
(Jen. in Centre Div. ol Ainiv, M. June 20. 

Wilson, IL, Ensign, to IStli N. 1. IM. June 22 
W ilkinson, J. Ensign, to loth N. 1. M. June 22. 

Welsh, J., rdenl.-Col.-Coni.. lo ha\e half-share of Oil-reckoning lioni 17th 
ApriMS26. M. June 27. 

While, F. IL, Ken. T/ieut. I6lh N. I., to he (kipt. M. June 80. 

NVatkins, ^V . Lieut. 86lh I., lo be Hu'vel Capl. M. June 80 
Walker, IL, Sen. Ensign Ulli N. L, to bo Lieut. I\L July 4. 

W’lllim, n. J., Ensign, to Kiili N. I. M. June. 80. 

Wilglii^ j.^ Ensign, Kith N. 1. IM. Jiiiii' 80. 

Weliiank, IL T., Sen. Ensign 2d I'airop. Itegl., l<» be t.ieiO M July It 
Wilkinson, J., Ensign, to 161 li N. 1 M. July 26. 

'Vaireii, 'T. IL, Ensign, to ,88d i\. 1. IM. July 26. 

\ule, 'T. N., Cadet, to be Ensign. (’. July 26 

Viirde, IL Sen. Ensign 2Sih N. L, to be Lienl A| .Inlv 2l 

Vnide, W (j., Ensign, to 7lii N. 1. M. -Inly 26 


MADRAS AKMY. 

(Ji'.Nr.nAL (JnDF.its iiv Covkunmint, 13lli Junf, IH26 
Tlic lion, tlie (loveiiioi in t'ouiieil is pleased to juiblish t(» the aimy the 
b'llowing letter from llrigadier-Ceiinal Cotton, on his letiring liom the 
rnmniaiid of the Madras division of troops in Ava. 

SiH, — The coiniiiand of the Madras troops in Ava, which I had the honour 
te hold (luring the gn aler part of the war, having teiminali'd by the ralifi- 
rationof peace between the llrilish (loveriiiiient and the King of Ava, it is 
un|)ossible for me to lake a final le.ive of the distinguished body with whom 
I have been associated, without expressing to his Exeelleney the lion, the 
Governor in Council, my sense of the zeal, gallantry, and diseiiilirie, which 
ll'e troops from Fort St.Aieoige have displayed Ihroughout a long course of 
arduous service. 

‘J. It is not within the coiifim'd limits of a report possible to do justice lo 
’"dividual merit, but the exemplary coiidiict of eveiy ofiicer luul soldier who 
been employed, whether ot his Majesty's legiineiits, m of the Hon. Com- 
faiiy’s European and Native troops, has been so conspicuous as to picclude 
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the necessity of selection, and to deserve that I should solicit to placo my 
grateful acknowledgment of their seiwices upon tl>e records of Government. 

3. The fatigues of the various campaigns, and their uncommon privations, 
have been cheerfully shared by all indiscriminately ; but the patient endu- 
rance by the Native regiments of the vicissitudes of so novel a service, 
waiving the prejudices of caste, and the customs by which they have been 
influenced for ages, are beyond the measured terms of praise, and evince how 
well they have deserved the truly paternal care and indulgence of an enlight- 
ened Government, which have been extended with equal liberality to the 
Europesin and the Native soldier. 

4. The support which I have universally derived from Lieutenant-Col om U 
Armstrong, c.n., Brodie, Pepper, Godwin, and Parlby, has been only equalled 
by the gallantry with which they have led their brigades whenever opposed to 
the enemy ; and T hope I may be permitted to pay the tribute of regret for 
the loss of Tiieutenant-Colonel Commandant Macdovvall, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Conroy, and the remaining brave oflicers and men who have fallen in the ex- 
ecution of their duty. 

5. I have had repeated occasion to bring to the favourable notice of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council the zeal and ability with which their respoctno 
departments have been conducted by Captain Hitchins, Deputy-Adjutant-Gu- 
neral, and Captain Steel, l)eputy-Quarter-Ma,ster-General ; and I beg to 
repeat that they have always deserved my confidence. 

6. The indefatigable exertions which have been exemplified by Superintend- 
ing Surgeon Dr. Howard, and the subordinate medical oflicers, the regularity 
which has been preserved in the hospitals, and the professional skill which 
has been evinced, call for my best acknowledgments. 

7. The Madras Commissariat under Captain Tulloch, Assistant-Commis- 
sary-General, has beim remarked for its efficiency in all emergencies, and I 
mention him to Government as an able and zealous officer. 

8. To Major Stock, and subseiiucntly to Captain Tod, Paymasters, I am 
indebted for the attention and regularity with which the duties of the pay 
departments have been carried on. 

9. Licutenant-(h)lonel Hopkiuson, commanding the artillery, and Lieute- 
nant Underwood, Commanding Engineer, having been always employed with 
the oflicer commanding the Combined forces, the acknowledgment of llien 
valuable services rests with higher authority. 

10. Having gone through the pleasing duty of expressing my sentiments 

of the gallantry and meritorious exertions of the Madras division of troops, 
I beg respectfully to offer my sincere thanks to the lion, the Governor in 
Council, for the proud distinction of having been intrusted with so important 
a command, and to assure his Excellency, that the height of- my ambition 
will be to find myself placed upon any future occasion in a post so flattering 
and so lionourable. — I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, (Signed) Willougudy Cotton, Brig.-Gen. 

Calcutta, May ^th, 1826. 

The Governor in Council deems it proper to repeat in general orders, the 
acknowledgment of Brig.-Gencral Cotton’s distinguished services in Ava, 
which have already been often conveyed to that officer. To zeal, judgment, 
And gallantry, and to the most active and unremitting attention to all the 
duties of his arduous and important command, Brigadier-General Cotton has 
united in a remarkable degree the faculty of carrying other men’s minds along 
with him, and has brought the division under his orders to act with one heart 
and hand. The Governor in Council is persuaded that the sentiments express- 
ed in the foregoing letter will be peculiarly gratifying to every individual 
both of the staff and in the line who served in that division. 

The troops of this Presidency who were engaged in foreign service against 
the dominions of the King of Ava, have already been honoured by the ap- 
probation of the Governor in Council, and though this Government is sen- 
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sible that its praise cannot add any weight to that distinction, yet it is a 
grateful duty which it gladly discharges to follow the example of the Supreme 
Goyernment in acknowledging the admirable inilihiry spirit displayed through- 
out the services in Avii and Arracan, by every oflicer, non-commissioned 
officer, and piivate of his Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’s troops, Euro- 
pean and Native. 

The expedition to Ava has been distinguished from every former expedition 
sent from India, by its duration, by its great privations, by difficulties of every 
kind arising from llie climate and the nature of the country, by its constant 
harassing duties, and by its frequent conflicts with the enemy. The Euro- 
pean troops, in meeting and overcoming all these obstacles, have nobly sus- 
tained the character of the British army. The Native troops have prove 1 
themselves worthy of lighting in the same i.inks with European soldiers. 

In many former instances, the Native troops of this presidency have cheer- 
fully gone on foreign service; but in none has the spirit of enterprise been so 
high, and the devotion to the seivice so universal, as in the late war. No 
less than seventeen regiments, (the 1st, .‘Id, 7th, 9th, lOlh, l:^lh, IGth, IHth, 
‘22d, ‘iOth, 2Hth, .‘lOih, .S2.I, .SMh, 8(>th, .‘ISlh, 13d,) besides the head-quarters 
and two squadrons of the 1st Light Cavalry, delachim'iit of (iolundauze and 
of gun Lascars, the head-quaiters and four companies of the 35th Native In- 
fantry, and head-qinrters and seven companii s ol the 1st battalion Pioneers, 
actually proceeded to Ava and Arracan ; two legimenfs more, (the 24th and 
3Ist,) and the remainder ot the 35th, were in readiness to follow. The orders 
for foreign service were received by all of them with enthusiasm. Whole 
regiments embarked without the deficiency of a man ; and repeated instances 
occuried of extraordinary forced marches of parties absent from the head- 
quarters of a regiment about to embark, in older that they might not be left 
behind. Conduct so honoui\d)le to the Native army, so gratifying to the 
Government, does not cease to be of use with th<‘ occasion which called it 
forth; its influence will reach to future times, audit will long be regardtMl, 
both in India and jn Europe, as a memorable example for imitation to the sepoys, 
and for emulation to the successors of those European officers who have made 
them what they are. 

It is directed that this general order be translated and carefully explained 
to the Native officers, nou-commissioiied officeis, and sepoys ol every Native 
regiment in the service. 

By order of the Honourable the (Jovernor in Council. 

(Signed) D. Hill, Chief Secretary. 

BENGAL ARMY. 

COPY OF DIVISION ORDERS, ISSUED IJY MAJOR-GENERAL NICOLLS, COMMAND- 
ING 2d division of the aumv. 

Hcad-Qiiarlcrs, Camp BhurtpooVy Idth June. 

Major-General Nicolls congratulates the division upon the triumphant and 
most glorious issue to which their labours, their zeal, and at last, their gal- 
lantry, have contributed to bring the contest for which the British Government 
brought the army into the field. 

It has been no common struggle. Defences, men, and ample means were 
at the Rajah’s command, and Bhurtpoor had a name which seemed to frown 
defiance. 

All have yielded to British science, to our perseverance, to our discipline, 
and above all, to our valour. , 

The Major-General embraces the earliest opportunity of thanking all th« 
corps which had the honour of being engaged yesterday, for the steady gal- 
lantry of their advance tlirough the breach, and along the rampart, by which 
the enemy’s cannon were secured, his force broken, and the Rajah himself 
compelled to fly before we occupied all the gates. 
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Sych sU'ady gulliuilry it Is which leads to victory, or at least deserves il. 
The dangerous wound received liy IJrigadier-General Edwards, may preveul 
his ever knowiuif how much and how sincerely his loss is deplored by Ma* 
jor-(ieneral Nicolls, and by the whole division. He fell in directing the ad- 
vance of the leading companies of the storming column, and affording to 
those present a noble example of devotion to their country’s cause. 

The conduct of his Majesty’s 59th regiment fully equalled the highest ex- 
pectation the Major-tieneral had formed upon an experience of two months, 
during which ho has never impuied to them a single fault. He told them on 
goingdown, that‘ England expected every man to do lus duty they re-echoed 
the sentiment, and h ive nobly redeemed the pledge ; the manner of doing it 
can never be elfaced from his mind. 

Major Fuller is earnestly requested to convey to his gallant corps, llic 
.Major-Geneial’s grateful thanks, and to receive lliem personally for his ju- 
dicious and spirited conduct, which indeed wa.s conspicuously evident in 
every othcer who came within his observation. 

'riu' General would regret the heavy loss sustained by tlic 59th regiment, 
did his experience not inform him that groat acliievcnients are usually altcndod 
by heavy sacrifices 

To Lieutimaut-Colonels Wilson and Baddeley, who commanded the co- 
lumns which immediately followed his Maje.st}’b 59th regiment, Major-Ge- 
iU'ral Nicolls begs to return his hearty acknowledgments ; the handsome and 
animated advance of the two companies o( the 1st European regiment was 
followed, indeed emulated, by the 31st Native Infantry, the Light Iiifiuiliy 
37th regiment, tlie 1st Grenadier of tlio tl5th, and the nelachment Sirmoor 
Battalion ; the service which fell to these tioops was very essential, and it was 
gallantly and effectually pi rformed 

Captains Orchard, Herring, and Me rcer, and Ideutenaut Fisher, are re- 
([Uested to recedve tlie M.ijor-Gemeiars best thanks for the exertions s<* 
cheerfully made by flieir respective eletaelnnents. 

The narrow rampart did not allow of Ihigadier Fagan’s brigaile shaiing 
much in the glory of the day, but the Major-General obsiTVed in il a conli- 
dence and firmness that only sought direction ami object. The Brigadiei 
himself is an oflicer whom the Major-(ieneral would be proud and happy to 
have at his aid in an hour ol ilangm- and didicully. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Blacknev, Major Ward, and (^iptain Hawthoiii, 
commanding 35th, 21sl, and 151h' Native Infintry, Major-Gencial Nicolls 
offers his best thanks. 

To his friend, Brigadier-General Adam^, Major-General Nicolls is uudei 
many obligations for aid leeeived during Ibis si'rvice. Jh' was eoiiipelled to 
place an oiliccr on whom jierfect reliance could be placed under any oontiii 
geiicy, ill charge of the reserve of the division ; to this, and to his rank musi 
the Brigadier-General attribute bis being doomed on this occasion to follow, 
vvlio has been so long accustomed to lead and to couqm r. 

The Major-General is greatly indebted to his <li vision-staff, and to his 
personal staff, for the zealous manner iu which Ihey have assisted him on 
every occasion since he assumed charge of the division. 

He assures Captain Anderson, Assistaut-Adjutanl-Geiieial, Captain IVnny, 
Dcputy-Assistant-Quarter-Master-Gcneral, Captains Carmichael and the 
Honourable Jeflory Amherst, that he will ever gratefully associate liudr 
services with his happiest renicmbrance of this proud day. 

To Captain Carmichael he additionally offers tlie Iributo of Ids thanks and 
admiration, for the neat, spiiited and eflectual manner in which he ascended 
the breach on the 17th, for the purpose of examining and reporting upon the 
nature and extent of the interior defences. 

To C!aptaiu Colvin, rdeuieiianls Smith and Bnileau. of the Eiigiuoers, 
General Nicolls offers his sincere acknowledgments for (heir conduct and 
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as'iistancc: he regrets that the wound received by Captain Colvin deprived 
him of his aid so early in the day. 

Tlie Major-General is delighted to say that he has not heard of any 
instance to which he can attach the shadow of misconduct. On future occasions 
lie recommends the corps employed to emulate their own example on this 
gloiious morning, the otllcers always n'lnembcring that tlieir honour consists 
in leading and directing with vigour, and the men anticipating victory whilst 
tlicy follow with confidence in connected and compact bodies. 

OFFICERS SERVING IN INDIA ADMITTED TO THE ORDER OF 
THE BATH. 

(From the London, (iuzeltc.) 

Whitehall. — Dec. 90, 1S90. — lli^ M.ijcsfy has been pU'ascd to nominate 
and ap[)oint Major-General Sir A. Campliell, Knight (’ommander of the Most 
llonouiahlo Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Giainl th’oss of the 
said Most Honouiable Military Older. 

His Majesty has further been pleised to nominate and appoint Major- 
General T. Reynell, Majoi-Geneial .lasper N'icolls, Majoi-General Sir S. F. 
^VIliltingl)am, Knight (Quarlerniister-ti iieral), (hnnpinions of tlie Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be knights Commanders of tho 
said Order. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to nominate and appoint the undi'rmeii- 
lioned Officers belonging to his Ma.M'Sty's Naval and Military Forces, to be 
Companions of the said Order: — C-ol. J. M‘Combe, lllh Fool; Col Wil- 
lougliby (h)tton, 47th Foot; Ineiit.-Col. Geoige M'Gri'gor, bOlh Foot 
(Acting Adj. -Gen.) ; Ideut.-Col. It. (ieorge ICliington, 47lh Foot; Lieut. - 
Col. John \y. Mallet, Hblh Fool (late 8‘.)t)i F<iol); Lieut. -Col. William 
Smelt, 41st Foot; Lieut. -Col. Michael (diilders, Uth Dragoons ; i ieut.-Col. 
John William O’Donaghue, 47th Fool; Lieut. Henry (iodwin, 41, st 
Foot; I-ieut.-C(d. Hon Jolin Finch, half-pay Unattached; Lieut. -Col. 
Robert H. Sale, I3th Foot; Capt. Henry Diieu* (diads, Royal Navy; Capt. 
Fiedeiick Marryatt, Royal Navy; Incut. -Col. William I'l ith, 88ili Foot ; 
Lieut. -('ol. Francis Fullei,50lh Foot; Lieut.-Col. Matthias Evenird, 14lh 
Foot ; Lieut. -Col. Cecil Bishopp, 11th Fool; Major James L. Ba'^den, H9lh 
Foot; Major Peter L. Chambers, 41st Fool ; Major George 'I'hoinhill, 13ih 
Foot; Major W. If. Deniiie, 13th Foot ; (miiimuider G. F. Ryves, Jloyal 
Navy. 

Whilchall.—Dec. 2Q>\\\, 1896.— His Majesty has been pleased to nomimilo 
and appoint the umU-rmentioncd Otficers, in the service of the East India 
Company, to be Companions of the Most Ifon. Militaiy Order of the R.ilh: — 
Licut.-Col. Stevenson, 1st Regt. Bengal N. I. ; L'eut.-Col. Ct. Fagan, fiSlh 
Regl. Bengal N. L; Lieut.-Col. Edw. P. Wilson, 1st Bengal Europ. Regt. ; 
Jaeut.-Col. Wm. Richards, Bengal N. 1.; Lieut.-(tol. James Brodic, IHth 
Regt. Madras N. I. ; Lieiit.-Col. Thos, Whitehead, 41st Regt. Bengal N. I. ; 
Licut.-Col. Alex. Fair, 10th Regt. Madras N. 1. ; Lieut.-Col. Clements 
Browne, Bengal Artillery ; faeut.-Col. Edw. \\ . Snow, 93d Regl. Madras 
N. L; Lieut.-Col. Alfred Richaid.s, 34th Regt. Bengal N. I. ; Lieut.-Col. 
Steph. Nation, 2Sd Regt. Bengal N. 1. ; laeut.-ltol. Brook B. Parlby, 80th 
Regt. Madras N. I. ; Iaeut.-('ol. Charles Hopkinson, Aladrus Artillery ; 
Lieut.-Col. John Delamain, 68th Regt. Bengal N. 1. ; Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Pollock, Bengal Artillery; Lieut.-Col. Henry S. Pepper, (it h Regt. Bengal 
N. 1. ; Lieut.-Col. Wm. C. Baddeley, 29th Regt. Bengal N. 1. ; Lieul.-C<d. 
Jas. Wahab, Madras N. T. ; Lieut.-Col. Jas. Skinner, Bengal N. liiegular 
Cav. ; Major (h)rnelius Bowyer, (iOth Regt. Bengal N. 1. ; Major Rich. L, 
Evans, 22d Regt. Madras N. 1. ; Major Wm. L. Watson, 43d Regt. Bougal 
N. I. ; Major Geo. Hunter, 41st Regt. Bengal N. I. 
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BIRTHS- 

Albany, Mrs. E. G. of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, July 21. 

Arnthoon, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Madras, July 25. 

Athill, the lady of T.ieut. S., lion. Company’s Engineers, of a son and heir, 
at Mhow, July 11. 

Burnet, the lady of 11. G., Esq., of a son, at Agra, June 1. 

Blunt, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Balasore, June 25. 

Bryant, the lady of Lieut. -Colonel, Deputy Judge-Advocate-Gcncral, of a 
son, at Calcutta, June 28. 

Brails, the lady of Quart. -Master, of 11. M.’s 47th regt., of a daughter, July 3. 
Burridge, the wife of Mr. J., of 11. C.’s Marine, of a son, at Allipore, July 7. 
Harwell, the lady of C. IL, Esq., of a son, at Allipore, July 15. 

Barfoot, the wife of Mr. 'I'., of a daughter, at ('alcutta, July 24. 

Boyce, the wife of Mr. C., of 11. C.’s Marine, of a daughter, July 27. 

Bacon, Mrs. J., of a son, at Ma<lras, July 2. 

Barker, Mrs. T., of a daughter, at Madras, July 1 L 
Byrne, the lady of Tl., Es(|., of a son, at .Madras, July 25, 

Billamore, the lady of Lieut. -Assist. -Revenue-Surveyor, of a son, at Bombay, 
July 3. 

Bird, the lady of R. W., Es(i., of a daughter, at Gorruckpoor, June 2. 

Cologne, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at C.dcutta, June 22. 

Clarke, the lady of L,, Es<i , Barrister-at-law, of a son, at Calcutta, June 27. 
Cox, the lady of Mr. J., of a son, at Calcutta, July 1 1. 

Childs, the wife of Mr. J. E., ol a son, at Madras, July 22. 

Delamain, the lady of Lieut. -(’ol. J., 58th N. L, of a son, at Agra, June 30 
Drew, the lady of J., Esij., (k S.,of a daughter, ul Calcutta, July 28. 

Dent, the lady of J., Esq., (’. S., of a son, at Calcutta, June 18. 

Ellis, the lady of E. S., Es«j., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 24. 

Eason, the wife of H., Horse-Brigade, of a daughter, at Kamptee, June 26. 

Fitzgerald, the lady of II., E.S(i., of a daughter, Lollgiingc, Singluni, July 7. 
Fleming, the lady of R., Esep, of a son, at Calcutta, July 21. 

Fink, Mrs. J. C., of a daughter, at (’hittagong, July 23. 

Fenn, MrS., of a son, Cottagain, June 29. 

Greville, the lady of Capt. G. M., I6th, or Queen’s Lancers, of a son, in Ban- 
gal, June 28. 

Gulham, the lady of F., Esq., of a daughter, St. Thomas’s Mount, July 11. 
(iordon, Mrs. C. P., of a daughter, at Kilpauk, Aug. 7. 

Grant, the lady of Capt. C. St. J., Nizam’s Cavalry, of a daughter, at llingo- 
lee, July 16. 

Hawes, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Mullge, in Tirhoot, July 8. 
Hickman, the lady of E., h’sq., Ass.-Surg., of a daughter, at (taleutta, July 8. 
Hunter, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Kamptee, June 9. 

Harvey, the wife of Mr. J. T., of a son, at Madras, July 9. 

Hutchison, the lady of Capt. G., Trichinopoly Light Infantry, of a son, at 
Tranquebar, July 13 

Harington, the lady of W., Esq., C. S., of a son, at Chittoor, Aug. 6. 

Horae, the lady of Capt. R., of a son, at Benares, Juno 8. 

Jones, the lady of Capt. J. S., 5th N. I. of a daughter, at Almorah, July 5. 
Jones, the lady of W. A., Esq., C. S., of a daughter, at Surat, July 14. 
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Murray, the lady of Lieut. A,, of II. M.’s59th rci?t. of a daughter, at Dina- 
poor, May 23. 

Maddock, the lady of Capt., Sec. to Clothing Board, of a son, at Calcutta, 
June 28. 

Mackay, Mrs. J., of a son, at Sulkeah, July 1. 

Magniac, the lady of L., Esq., C. S., of a daughter, at Dacca, July 6. 

Moore, Mrs. J., of a son, in Bengal, July 12. 

Marr, the wife of Mr. A., of a son, at Barrackpoor, July 12. 

Mowat, the lady of Dr. M. I)., of a danghter, in Fort >Villiain. 

Morris, the lady of J. C., Esq., C. S., of a son, at Woodvllle, on the Nilgherrjr 
Hills, July 4. 

Nagle, the wife of Mr. J., of a son, Madras, July 23. 

Naylor, the lady of Lieut, and Adj , 89th regt., of a daughter, in Fort St. 
George, July 28. 

Petrie, the lady of, M., Esq,, of a son, at Calculta, July 14. 

Poulton, the lady ot Capt. 5th N. L, of a son, at Belgauin, June 23. 

Purton, the lady of Capt., Engineers, of a daughter, at \rcot, Aug. 2. 

Reynolds, the lady of Capt., 63d regt., of a son, near Peerpojntz, June 30. 
Ricketts, the lady of M., Esq., of a son, at liUeknow', -luly 6. 

Ricketts, the lady of R. R., Es(i., 4Hth N. 1., ol a son, at Bolarutn, Hydera- 
bad, June 10. 

Ross, the wife ofMr. D., revenue surveyor, ofadaughter, at Bellary, July 8. 
Rhenius, Mrs., of a son, at Palaincottali, July I I. 

Russel, the lady of G. E., Esq., of a son, at Madras, July 2L 

Sandys, the lady of G., Esq., 6fh Cavaliy, of a son, at Jaulnah, June 25. 
Sharbeb, Mrs. (k, of a daugliler, at Bellary, Aug. 2. 

Smith, the lady of the late Dr. IL, M. D., of twins, a boy and girl, at 
Cawnpore, June 7. 

Smallpage, the lady of Capt. J., Maj. of Brig., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
•June II. 

Shaw, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Burrisaul, June 15. 
Shuldhain, the lady of Cajd., Dep.-Assi.sl. Adj.-Gen., ofadaughter, at Dacca, 
July 7. 

Staig, Mrs. David, of a son, at ('alcutta, July 18. 

Siret, Mrs. M., of a son, at Calcutta, July 22. 

Sarita, Mrs. G., of a son, at Serarnpore, July 24. 

Streatfield, the lady of Maj., H. IVI.’s 87th regt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
July 28. 

Strahan, the lady of Capt. W., Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen. of the array, of a 
son, still-born, at Madras, June 15. 

Smith, the lady of E, J., C. S., of a son, at Sylhet, July 1. 

Thompson, the lady of G. P., Esq. of a son, at Tipperah, June 9 . 

Thompson, the lady of Lieut. G, W., H. M.’s 30th regt., of a son, at Secun- 
derabad, June 12. 

Whittenberg, Mrs. T. P., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 9. 

Wiguelin, the lady of G. G., Esq., of a daughter, at Dacca, July 11. 

Wilkins, Mrs. W. W., of a daughter, at Madras, June 17. 

Young, the lady of D. S., Esq., Madras Medical Estab., of a son, at Aurun* 
gabad, J une 27. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, Jun., Mr. Wm., son of Joseph Bruce, Esq., of Ghazepore, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Mr, Wm. Terry, of Clapham, Surrey, by the Rev. Wm. 
Dcaltry, B. D., F. R. S., at Clapham, Dec. 28. 
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L'olehrooke, Meut. J. U., 4*3(1 N. 1.,- to Miss J. M. Balfour, at Madras, 
June ‘iO. 

(’ainpludl, Lieut. J., 33il N. I., to Barbara Adair, foXirth daugllt(^r of the 
llev. A. Laurie, 1). D., minister of the parish of Loudon, Ayrshire, at St. 
Thomf‘, July 10. 

Dudinan, K., Lsi]., agent to Messrs. Meicer and Co., Chipmarow Factory, to 
Louisa F'dizabetii, eldest daughter of the late 0. Tilley, Fsq., indigo plan- 
ter, at Futteghur, June ‘20. 

Durand, Mr. F. W., youngest sou of 1). Dur.iud, Dtmu of Guernsciy, to Eliza 
both Theressa, fifth (luight(‘r of J. Savi, Esej , ol Moisgunge, Kishnaghur, 
July IH. 

Frazer, Lieut. -Col. J. S., to Miss Henrietta Sleaenson, at Cuddalore, 
July 1‘2. 

Field, J. T., Esep, to Miss Arabella Nash, at Calcutta. July ‘28. 

Green, Mr. IL, Med. Dt'p., to Mis^ F. Dashwood, (ddest daughttM- of llu' 
late ('apt. IL Dashwood, 11. M.’s SOlh regt., at Vt'pery, July 21). 

(ineine, Lieut. ('/. IL, Ath L. (hiv., to S.ir.ih, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. -(hd. IL Riice, Madias Estab., at 'rniiehiiiopoly, Aug. ‘2. 

Gillespie, Capt., Aid-de-t’aiup to the Gov. -Gen., to Miss (basement, at 
(’alculta, June ‘20. 

Hands, F. W., Esep, 58ih Madras regt., to Miss Agues I^ach, Nagpoie, 
June 15. 

JelTreys, J., Esip, of the Hoii. Comp.’s Med. Esi.ib., to Ellen, seeoiiil 
daughter of J. i)ougau, Esip,of fauuloii, at Meerut, July 1. 


Kelly, Mr. W., to CluilotU*, daiightei of the late Mr. (.’. L. Battles, at Madras, 
July 8. 

Lee, Lieut. IL, llth N. I., to iVliss luims, at Madias, Juno 28. 

Mounsell, Lieut. -Ctd. G., to Cdiailottc Barclay, daughter of the late J. D 
White, Med. Boaid, at Vudlore, June 17. 

M‘Curdy, (hi[)t. E. A., to Eli/a, second d.iughti r of Maj.-Gen. 11. Hall, 
commanding the southern division ol the army, at Trichinopoly, July 3, 

Mitchell, Lieut. W. S,, 22d N. L, to Eliza, daughter of the late G. Barnes, 
Es(]., of Armagh, Ireland, at St. TI101116, July 15. 

Miller, Dr. H. IL, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr. M. Lyons, at Cal- 
cutta, Juno 10. 

Metcalfe, T. T., Esq., Civil Sorviee, to Miss Browne, eldest daughter of 
J. Browne, Es(p, Huperint. Surg., at Delhi, July 13. 

Plowden, Capt. F., 20th N. 1., to Miss Augusta Maria, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Wickeda, of the Danish service, at Tranquebar, July 31. 

Fellow, Mr. J., to Aurora, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Caban, at Madras, 
July 31. 

Perry, Maj.. 31st N. I., to Miss Read, daughter of Lieut. -Col. Read, Dep.- 
(2uart.-Mast.-Oeii. to II. M.’s Forces in India, at Madras. 

Pratt, Mr. A., to Mrs. A. Desmond, widow, at ('aleiitta, July 10. 

Proby, Rev. J. (h, H. C. Chajdain, to Lydia Martyr, fifth daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Brown, 8en. (Chaplain of Calcutta, at Calcutta, July 18. 
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SUik, Ml*. J,, of (Jen. Tost (Mine, to Miss E. Markiiitosli, Calcutta, June97. 
Slainlortli, IT., E>q., Civil Service, to Isabcllii, (hiuffliter to Eieul.-Col 
Frazer, formerly of the Bengal Cavalry, at ('alculta, July 3. 


DEATHS. 

Askcn, T., Esq., merchant and agent, aged 5‘i, at Calcutta, July 20. 

Darney, G. K. B., son of H. B. Barney, Esq., Civil Service, aged 1 k months, at 
Bauleah, June H. 

Bird, Jane l^enelope, inf.mt daughter of R. M. Bird, I’-sq., at (Jorruckpoie, 
June 9. 

Bower, (Jol. IT., 14-th regf., thi* infant daughter ol, at Jaicknow, June 10, 

Bowser, Sarah, wife of Mr., head mast, of lower orphan school, aged 25, at 
Allipoor, Juno 13. 

Betts, T.., Esq., Cecilia, youngest daughter of, aged 8 inonlhs, at Calcutta, 
June 22. 

Baine, Master R., at Calcutta, June 30. 

Bradford, E., hisq., of the Civil Seivice, ag('d 2-’), at Boolimsheher, July 8, 

Bird, Tdeut. and Adj. R. J., Sih N. 1., ol'cholera, ine.impaf Jaulnah, June 14- 

Bell, Katherine, wife of A. Bell, Esq. Civil Service, at Surat, JuneO. 

Bell, A. B,, infant .son of A. B.dl, Esq, (’. S., at Sural, .tuly 2. 

Cox, Tdeut. G. IT., Eliza Maria, daiighlei of, aged 10 monllis, in Forl-Wil- 
liam, June 14-. 

Corbyn, hbnnia, infant daughter of K. (aarbyn, Surg.,al Allahabad, June 28. 

Chicne, Mr. Cr., the daughtei of, agial 3 yeaiN. at Sulkea, July (>. 

(-osby, Capt. 1*., Mil. Sec. to thi' (\mi.-in-Chi('l, aged 27, Madras, June 12. 

Clendon, 1/ieut. T., 4Ist N. I , at Belgaum, June 20. 

Cheyne, Dr. (’. C., of the Nixim’s Estal).,al Aiiiiingabad. July 0. 


Debreth, Miss M. A., aged 33, at Calcutta, June 20. 

Elly, P., eldest son of Mr. J. Elly, of cholera, at Patna June 9 
Elias, D., Escp, mei chant, aged 05, at Dacca, .Fuly IS 

Fairweallier, Mr., ship-builder, aged 28, al Sulkea, June 27. 

Fielder, Capt. R. S., of the country servict', aged 31-, at ('Milculla, July .3 
Falconer, A., Esq., of Belrabary, at Ranipon* Bouleah, July 21 
Forth, Mr. W., on the river llooghley, on his way to Calcutta. 

Gall, Lieut. -Col., 8th Bengal \ j . Cav., of fever, at Kurnaul, Juno 20 

Hill, Anne, daughter of the late Capt. J. Dill, of the country service, aged 2 
years, July 8. 

Hill, Mary, infant daughter of the Riw. J. Hill, of Union Chapel, at (Jaleulla, 
July 11. 

Harding, Mrs. Louisa, relict of the lato J. B. Harding, Esq., at Calcutta, 
July 20. 

Haloy, R., Esq., owner of the ship Arothusa, aged 5k, ut Calcutta. July 20. 
T^evasche, Mr. J. F., at Patna, June 8. 

Mackean, J., Flsq., of the firm of Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co., aged 27, at 
Calcutta, June 20. 
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Births.^ Marriages^ and Deaths. 


Moberly, 0. W. F,. second son of Capt. Moberly, Dep.-Sec. Mil. Board, 
at Madras, June 14. 

Meppen, Louisa Ann, fifth daughter of R. W. Meppen, Esq., at Pulicat, 
July 13. 

Morley, J.T., infant son of J- Morley, Esq., of cholera, at Colabah, July 14. 

Man waring, Commodore W., H. C.’s marine, aged 68, at Byculla, Bombay, 
June 17. 

Pereira, Mr. J., of the Arracan fever, aged 26, July 16, 

Purvis, Cant. J., aged 31*, of consumption, qt Chittagong, July 21. 

Pepper, Lieut. -Col. 11. 11., aged 48, of a disease contracted in Pegu, at 
Madras, July 25. 

Palin, Capt. T., Assist.-Sec. to Mil. Board, aged 41, of epidemic cholera, at 
his house at Mazagon, June 29. 

Hobciro, Mrs. R., mother of Mrs. J. Elly, of cholera, at Patna, June 11. 

Radcliffe, Mr. George, youngest son of, at Patna, June 14. 

Rodrigues, Mr. J. F., son of Mr. A. Rodngue.s, assistant at the General Post- 
office, Calcutta, June 20. 

Rodrigues, W. A., son of Mr. F. Rodrigues, (Jalculta, June 25. 

Row, J., Esq., Assisi. -Surg., Henry ('ox, infant son of, at Benares, July 5. 

Ross, J. M., son of the late Capt. T. Ross, of the country service, aged 17, at 
Howrah, July 14. 

Richardson, G., Es<i , Civil Service, commercial resident at Rungpore, at 
Berhamporc, July 21. 

Sandon, Mrs. B. M., wife of Mr. J. 11. Sandon, H. C.’s marine, Calcutta, 
June 8. 

Savi, J. H. Esq,, infant son of, at ('oobbariah Factory, June 11. 

Smith, Maria, third daughter of, Mr. W. Smith, of the Political Department, 
aged 12, at Calcutta, June 26. 

.Swaine, Matilda Caroline, infant daughter of Mr. J. F. Swaine, at Calcutta, 
Juno 30. 

Savage, Mrs. C. T^., aged 40, at Calcutta, July 7. 

Stonehouse, Iiaura, the eldest daughter of T. V. Stonehouse, Esq., in her 6th 
year, at Madras, July 16. 

Stonehouse, J. P., only son of T. V. Stonehouse, Esq., in his fifth year, at 
Madras, June 23. 

Spring, W. R., son of the Rev. F. Spring, chaplain, at Madras, July 21. 

Swayno, Lieut.-Col. commanding Arnee, aged 41, at Arnee, July 25. 

Tomkyns, Master John, at Sulkea, June 22. 

Vallentee, Charles, infant son of Mr. J. Vallcntee, at Gya Bahar, June 22. 

Vaughan, Mrs. J. L., wife of C. M. Vaughan, Esq., at Chandemagore, July 24. 

Vernon, Mrs. P., relict of the late Lieut.-Col. J. R. Vernon, H. C.’s Service, 
on the Madras Estab., at Palaveram, July 16. 

Wells, R. Esq., Civil Service, aged 25, at Delhi, June 8. 

Wallace, the infant son of Capt. J., 46th N, L, post-master, Dooab field force, 
at Belgaum, June 15. 

Wilson, Ann, wife of M*y.-Gen. Wilson, aged 82, at Bombay, July 27. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN FORTS. 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1S27. 1826. 

Jan. 5 Off the Wight Meriimac .. rondry .. Bitavhi . . Aug. 11 

Jan. 10 Off Dover . . Charles . . Divis . . Batavia . . Sep. 20 

Jan 10 OffVVeymo. Q. of Nethei lands Van Vlict Batavia.. Aug. 25 

Jan. 15 Downs .. Dirius .. Bowen .. Bombay.. Aug. 7 

Jan. 15 Downs . . Jessi<‘ . . Winter . . Cape . . Nov. 6 

Jan. 16 Downs . Arethusi .. Hamilton Singapore Aug. 20 

Jan. 22 Olf Plymouth Eli/;a Jane .. Hare .. Mauritius Oct. 6 

Jan. 22 'i'exel .. H irntonic .. Siafliis .. Padaiig . . Sept. 5 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander, 

Port of Depart. 

July 23 

Bombay 

Chailes Forbes . 

Claike 

. . ('hina 

Aug. 

Penang 

Marquis Camden . 

Fox 

. . London 

Aug, 1 

Singapore . . 

London 

Southehy 

. . London 

Aug. 15 

Si gaporo . . 

Wm. Fairlie 

Blair 

. . London 

Sep. 21 

Mauritius . . 

Penelope 

ChristM' 

. . Loudon 

Sep. 2l 

Mauritius . . 

Pnnee llegent 

Kicliurds 

. . Cork 

Sep. 28 

Mauritius .. 

Burrell 

Metcalf 

. . Plymouth 

Oct. 1 

Mauritius . . 

H.M.S. Sparrowhawk Pilkenlhorm 

. . Portsmouth 

Oot. 

Mauritius . . 

Diadem 

Edmonds 

. . London 

Ocl. 

Mauritius .. 

Valleyfield 

Johnson 

. . Fiondon 

Oct. 7 

Santa Cruz . . 

Admiral Cockhurne 

(’uiling 

. . London 

Oct. 28 

Cape 

Hebe 

Elsdon 

. . Downs 

Oct. 31 

Cape 

Britannia 

Walker 

. . Downs 

Nov. 6 

Cape 

Sophia 

Barclay 

. . Tiondon 

Nov.lO 

St. Helena . . 

Darius 

Bowen 

, . Bombay 

Dec. 19 

Madeira 

Elizabeth 

('ollins 

Plymouth 


Manilla 

Hougua 

Durnarcsijuc 

. . Downs 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

1826. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Jan. 4 

Deal 

Madeline 

(Sochian . . 

Mauritius 

Jan. 5 

Off Dartmo. 

Bridgewater . . 

Maiiderson 

Bombay & China 

Jan. 6 

Deptford . . 

C- of llarcourt 

Harrison . . 

New South Wale* 

Jan. 17 

Deal 

Denmark Hill. . 

Foreman . . 

New South Wales 

Jan. 17 

Portsmouth. . 

Cffisar 

Watt 

Cape, Madras, &c. 

Jan. 17 

Plymouth . . 

Lowther Castle 

Baker 

Bombay & China 

Jan. 17 

Portsmouth. . 

Thames 

Waruning 

Bengal 

Jan. 17 

Portsmouth. . 

Atlas 

nine 

St. Helena, &c. 

Jan. 17 

Deal 

Craigievar 

Hay 

Cape & Mauritius 

Jan. 17 

Deal 

Marcelly 

Crews . . 

Bengal 

Jan. 19 

Pmizance . . 

Sir Edw. Paget 

Geary 

Madras and Bengal 

Jan. 19 

Isle of Wight 

Harriet ^ . • 

Hindlcy . . 

Bengal 

Jan. 21 

Isle of Wight 

Herefordshire . . 

Whiteman 

Bengal & China 

Jan. 21 

Deal 

Duke of York. . 

Locke 

Bengal & China 

Jan. 21 

Isle of Wight 

Repulse 

Gribble . . 

Bengal & China 

Jan. 21 

Portsmouth. . 

General Palmer 

Truscott . . 

Madras 

Jan. 23 

Cork 

Lucy Ann 

Dacre 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Jan. 23 

Portsmouth. . 

Triumph 

Green 

Cape & Bombay 
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GKNERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

Passenc.imis Homewards. 

By llio Nimrod, from ('apt. Ilarric: — Master Thomas G. Wil- 

liams. 

By the Jrssic, Walker, fiom the (.‘aj)e : — ^.lames (/aiTrae, Esq. ; ('aj)t. Thoniii' 
'r. Ifarrin<;tou ; Dr. 'Pedley 08th regt. ; Mrs. Righ ; Miss Hart; Messi^ 
Wyke and Dennis. 

By the Eliza Jane, Irom Mauritius : — Capl. Kilgour, (late of tlie Venus , , 
Misses Boddaid and St liens. 

By the Lady Itoivena, ('apt. Russell, Irom N(‘W South Wales : — Mr. Doyle , 
Lieut. Burnsides, R. N. ; Mr. Shaw ; Mr. Kelly ; Miss Gray; Mrs. Wood 
and ten children. 

By the Columbus, ('apt. Brown, from Bengal : — Lieuts. Barnard and Blake 
IlHth regt; Lieut. Riwell, H. Co.’s Sei vice ; Lieut. Fitzgerald, ditto ; aiul 
Dr. Wald. 

By the Man/ Ann, ('apt. Maedonnell, from Bombay Col. Dunbar, lion 
Co.’s Cav.; Col. Donaglice and famih. I7fh legt. ; Capt. Smith, ith Dra- 
goons; liicnt. Wells, lion. Co ’s Marine, left at Algoa Bay; Lieut. Kean 
Hon. Co.'.s Mililaiy Sei vici' ; Mis. Diew, and '^I’homas Fox. 

By the .S/r > on /»«/, fiom Bengal ; Mr. Brookes; Ensign Webstu, 

11. M. 67th regt. ; Lienl. Se<>tL IL M. l/lh regt. 

By the Princess CharloUc, from Bengal • Mr. Peter Duncan ; Mr. J. Bexlrv 
Master Bexb'j . 


TO COIMIESPONDENTS. 

jre have rccaivad flia promised statement respeethi^ the Seraiih 
pore Missionaries^ whirh the writer states has been unamidahhj 
delayed : hut we regret that it reached ns too late for insertion in 
our present Number {not arrirm^ toitil the 25th). JFe shall, hofc- 
ever, secure it a certain place in our next : and, in the mean time, 
must, in candour, admit, that it sets their coyiduct in a li/^ht irnj 
different from that in which it is represented by the writer of the 
previous articles to which it refers. The readers of this work 
will, however, soon have the statements of both parties before 
them ; and will then be enabled to jud^e for themselves. 

fF ? have reason to believe that the letter, of which an extract 
appears, tinder the head of ‘ IIescck from Drowning/ in p. 366 
of No. x.xxv. of this publication, ivas from Mr. William Stran^^'^ 
on his way to Madras, as a Cavalry Cadet, in the ship Ftiiii't’. 
Capt. Shortt. 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF COFFEE INTO EUROPE.* 


The savage, who subsists on what the small region he wanders 
over produces, knows the history of the means by which his scanty 
bill of fare is furnished, and the spot upon which he finds the roots, 
fruits, and animals which he devours. In civilized countries, there 
are thousands to whom the methods by which the articles they see 
upon their tables are procured, the countries in which they are 
produced, the era when man first added them to the list of his re- 
sources, and the history of that industry and enterprise which con- 
stantly multiply and extend the sources of supply, are utterly un- 
known. Like the Jews in the Desert, they consume the manna 
which commerce rains upon them, but never look up to eitemine 
the colour or aspect of the sky from which it falls. Yet, wnat is 
the history of man, but the history of his food,, his clothing, his 
furniture ; of the methods he has invented to sustain and preserve 
life, and wara off the attacks of the elements ? There are, indeed, 
no records of how the princip^.! articles of human stibsistencQ were 
first discovered ; but we know that each successive inroad upon 
the great domain of nature must have been made at the peril of 
life. For example, the man who first stood beside an ear of com, 
incited by hunger to put forth his hand and eat, had ho oracle of 
which to inquire whether it were the principles of life or the prin- 


* The etymology of the word coffee (Fr. cqf^) is quite uncertain. Gal- 
land deriv^ it from the i>irkish word cahveh, which is on^ a oorrMtion of 
the Arabic infinitive cahomh, “ to nauseate ” ; a term applied originally 
hy the Arabs to wine, and all intoxicating liquors. — ‘ Voyage to Arabia the 
Happy,’ p. 246, 247. But Bruce contends that the plant came originally 
from an African country called C<ffa, which is situated In the south part of 
the kingdom of Nareu, where it is produced spontaneously every where in 
great abundance, and is almost the only wood of the country, (vol. ii. p.22d.) 
Allowing this to be true, what so easy wto derive coffee, orcaf4, from Cqffa, 
the name of the original cpuutry ? 

Oriental Herald^ Vol, 1*. *0 
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On the Introduction ot‘ 


ciples of death that lurked in the yellow grain before him. He 
might, or he might not, have seen the thing eaten by other animals ; 
but in either case he would not be sure ; for how could he know 
that what fattened the hog or the ox would not poison him ? He 
must hazard his being on the properties of an untried substance, 
and either add to the catalogue of the means of life, or lessen, by his 
own death, the number of those who needed them. In the same 
manner every simple article of human food, — the acorn, the olive, 
the eggs and flesh of animals, and tea and coffee, were successively 
reclaimed from nature, an^ made the prey of man. But the history 
of the steps taken by the first inventors, their names and their 
country, are all equally unknown ; so that, in tracing back the his- 
tory of any single article, we are always compelled to stop at its 
introducer or importer into some particular country, and eternise 
his name for spreading what others had discovered. But, respecting 
the history of their comforts and luxuries, the great majority of 
mankind aro, as we have said, incurious in an incredible degree, 
being in general contented to enjoy what they can procure, withoht 
in the least troubling themselves about the modes of industry, or 
the remote channels by which it is created or transmitted to them. 
On other subjects their curiosity is insatiable and boundless. How 
many learned skulls have ached in labouring to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of Etruscan pottery, murrhine vases, or the amber found 
in various seas ; while, perhaps, the tea or the coffee that refreshed 
them during tlieir researches, was an article of which they were still 
more ignorant, and were contented to remain so. Perhaps the 
edible birds’ nests of the Indian Archipelago, formed from unknown 
materials, and sometimes sold in China for more than their weight 
in gold, may some day be thought worthy the researches of the 
learned, and excite wonder and curiosity, no less than the marrow 
of lions, upon which Achilles was fed, or the ostricji’s brains of 
Heliogabalus. 

To be sure, it cannot be affirmed that coffee has encountered the 
entire neglect of the learned ; various persons have written on its 
virtues and its history, and, among others, one of the contributors 
to the ‘ Westminster Review.’ But certainly this last writer on 
the Arabian nectar, however learned and judicious ho may be, has 
acted but a sorry part toward his readers, in giving them a most 
superficial account of the spread of the use of coSfee, and neglecting 
to say where he learned what little he knew, and where his readers 
might inform ^mselves more fully. We sh^l not imitate his disin- 
genuousness ; though we shall endeavour to perform what he pre- 
tended to do.^ 


* The ‘ Westminster Review,’ after observing that the story of Its introduction 
to Aden from Persia rests on very doubtful authority, 'Bays : “ It is certain, 
however, that about the middle of the 16 th century, it was generally drunk in 
Arabia.” Now there is no authority, however douh\fuly for this assertion. On 
the contrary, the only authority we have worthattending to, asserts it was not 
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It is but too common, among periodical v?riters, to neglect 
pointing out the sources whence they derive their information 
on any particular subject, and for this they have two reasons : 
first, a desire to appeal- learned; second, a consciousness that 
this appearance cannot be maintained without mystification. But 
in cases where knowledge is to be compiled from othei-s, no- 
thing so surely tends to excite the suspicion of quUckery as an 
unpeopled margin ; for when we cast our eyes there for the 


introduced into Yemen luilil about the middle of the 15thce.itury. — La Roque, 
p, 251. Wo arc aware that the historian Ahmed-Effeiidi attributes the dis- 
covery of coffee to Hheikh Omar, a dervish ol the order ol'Shazilys at Moklui, 
in the year of the Hejira 056, (A. D. 1258.) This man, he says, being ba- 
nished from, his convent to the mountain of Kioubh-Eiisub, there plucked and 
boiled the coffee-berry, which was all around him in great abundance, and 
subsisted on it, till visited by his fiiends, to whom he conimuniciited the vir- 
tues of it, and they in their turn made them known to the inhabitants ofMokha, 
which procured the recal oftlie deivish by the prince. — D'Ohsson, tom. ii, p, 
\2'3, et aeq. But there is nothing here which can assist the Reviewer; no- 
thing M hich relates to the /{f'leenlh any more than to Xhr fourteenth century ; 
and indeed the whole has that appeaiance which hehiniself would denominate 
“ doubtful,” Farther on, the Reviowi‘r says, Iheattimpt to carry the prohi- 
bition of coffee into effect at (’aim caused such commotions that it was per- 
mitted to be drunk with impunity. It was never prohibited at Cairo, and, there- 
fore, no attempts to carry ihe prohibition into effect could be made ; on the* con- 
trary, it was the zealots who attempted to have it pi ohibimd against the express 
will of the public authorities.— Roque, p. 264-, 265. In speaking of these dis- 
turbances at Cairo, the Reviewer uh's the vague phrase, “it produced intoxi- 
cation ande-rcited improper feelinys ; ” exactly the sort oflangu ige generally 
used by a inerecompilei. It is in fact borrowed from an article in Dr. lirew- 
ster ’9 ‘ Fncyclopaidia,’ which is <|uite as supcificial and unsatisfactory us 
the ‘Westminster’ itself. The whole of this wiiter’s knowledge on the 
subject, seems to liave been collected from Dr. Brewsfi'r, or some such second- 
hand authority ; though he writes with as much confidence as if he had ac- 
tually examined the oiiginal treatises on the subject. One oiiginal piece of 
information certainly found in this article, which is, that one Procopius, a 
Florentine, was the second person who fitted up a coffee-housp at Paris. This 
certainly is a curious fact, as ite.«eapcd the notice of Galland and La Roque, 
who were living (the former at least was) in Paris at the time. The Reviewer 
then sneers at the French, and says they adopted, in imitation of a Turk of 
“ wit and gallantry,” what they would have rejected with disgust had it been 
“ prescribed ” by a Frenchman. The French understood little of the Turk ’s wit, 
and had begun to use coffee before bis arrival. According to the Reviewer’s 
account, the Dutch introduced the coffee tree into Java in 1690 ; but they had 
introduced it years before, and by that year had raised numerous young plants, 
some of which were sent to Europe. He concludes with observing, what 
Brewster also observes, thatDe Humboldt computes the quantity of coffee an- 
nually consumed in Europe to amount to 1 16,971,000 poumii avoirdupois; and 
the consumption of France to be 230,000 quintals. An»icyclopiedia is an 
useful thing. But the reader who desires more information than we can coin- 
press into one article, may consult the Historical Account qf Coffee, appended 
to the ‘ Voyage to Arabia the Happy,’ 12rao. Galland’s Pamphlet, printed at 
Caen in 1699. Moseley’s ‘ Treatise on Coffee,’ 8vo. 1785, in which La Roque’s 
relation is largely quoted ; the article co/fc (and its authorities) in Miller’s 
Gardener’s Dictionary,’ by Martyn, 1807. A small pamphlet, Arabic and 
English, by Dr. Pococke, printed at Oxford, 1659. The ‘ Encyclopmdia 
Britannica ’ is not worth looking at on the subject. 

a D 3 
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Vouchers of the pleader, and find an empty witness-box, we are apt 
exceedingly to limit our faith in his averments. This is not usually 
the sin of the ‘ Westminster Review,' which, on the contrary, is re- 
markable for its exactness. But inadvertence and error will occa- 
sionally find their way every where. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, to be veiy minute in exposing them on the present occasion, 
as on the history of coffee there are particulars much better worth 
attending to than the mistakes of a review. 

Coffee was not known in Arabia before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. About that period, Gemaleddin, the Mufti of Aden, 
happening to make a journey into Persia, fii’st observed the use of 
it among his countrymen in that empire. Whence they procured 
it he seems never to have inquired, nor did he at the time imitate 
them in the lise of it ; but returning shortly after to Aden, and 
finding his health impaired from the fatigue of travel or some 
other cause, it occurred to him that perhaps he might find some 
relief from the use of coffee, of which he had heard the Arabs of 
Persia speak very highly. Procuring therefore a small quantity 
of the article, he made trial of its virtues, and had the good for- 
tune to find it surpass his expectations ; as it not only restored his 
health, but likewise enabled him to perform the nocturnal cere- 
monies of his religion with more pleasure and cheerfulness. From 
Gemaleddin the numerous dervishes of Aden learned the virtues of 
coffee; and their united example (for these monks were at that 
time much respected in Arabia) sufficed to recommend the odori- 
ferous beverage, first to the learned and studious part of the popu- 
lation, and immediately afterwards to artisans and travellers, and 
in general to all persons whoso occupations requited them to be 
much awake during the night. The Arabian author, from whom 
we have this relation, observes, that on the introduction of coffee 
the inhabitants of Aden relinquished the use of a beverage, until 
then common, procured from the leaves of a certain plant called 
cat, which, though the Arabian writer insinuates no such thing, 
may perhaps have been tea. The Mufti Gemaleddin, to whom all 
coffee-drinkers are so much indebted, survived many years the 
introduction of the berry into Arabia, and died in the year of the 
Hejira 875, or A. D. 1470. 

From Aden the use of coffee passed, about the end of the same 
century, to Mecca, still owing its progress westward to the taste and 
exertions of tl^ Dervishes. These holy men, who, according to 
the rites of their religion, always spend a great portion of the night 
in devotion, soon found coffee an indispensable accompaniment of 
watching and meditation, and, when they came from Yemen 
on pilgrimage to the Caaba, were careful to bring with them their 
coffee apparatus, which they used in the great court of that ancient 
temple. It should perhaps be remarked, that the Arabs of Yemen 
have always used, not the berry, but the husk of the coffee ; it is 
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said to be the most delicious ; but, as it loses its flavour together 
with its freshness, it is never exported to those distant countries to 
which the berry is conveyed. 

Shortly after the dervishes of Yemen had made known the good 
qualities of coffee to the inhabitants of the sacred city, houses of 
public resort were opened in which this beverage was sold ; and 
this, tending greatly to bring the citizens together, and heightening 
their vivacity and disposition to mirth, was soon considered by 
rigid Musulmans a matter of great alai'in and scandal. Gambling 
of all descriptions is forbidden by the Koran ; but it was found 
that the frequenters of the coffee-houses outstepped the boundaries 
of legal amusement, and wagged their orthodox beards over chess- 
boards and Marcalah shells.* Mecca was at this time under the 
power of the Mamaluke Sultans of Egypt, who usually maintained 
a Governor in that city. It is well known that all such pei’sons 
carry their authority over the provinces they command to the 
utmost extent, and arc glad when any accident enables them to 
manifest their arbitrary power. At the period when coffee was 
introduced at Mecca, Khair Beg (or Bey) was Governor of that 
city for the Mamaluke Sultan. He was a man of juistcre manners 
and impel ious temper, and coming accidentally to the knowledge 
that coffee was drunk by the devotees who spent the night in 
prayer in the Caaba, he immediately concluded it must be some 
inebriating liquor; and, convoking together the doctors of the law, 
the officers of justice, and the principal inhabitants of the city, 
'‘he informed them of his suspicions and determination to prohibit 
it. This is the oriental way of taking counsel. A man first re- 
solves upon some particular course of action, and then calls toge- 
ther his friends or adherents to hear their opinion, and show how 
little he values it. The deliberations of the Meccan doctors, 
assembled to determine the fate of coffee, assumed at first a very 
serious face, as was fit on so momentous an occasion ; the ex- 
pounders of the law decided, very rationally, that the matter ought 
to be submitted to the physicians, who should be desired to ascer- 
tain whether it were in any way prejudicial to mind or body ; for, if 
it were not, they thought it would be sufficient to put a stop to 
the disorders of the coffee-houses, without prohibiting the drink 
itself. This was approved. Two eminent Persian physicians were 
therefore sent for, and questioned respecting the qualities of coffee. 
Unfortunately, however, for the good people of Mecca, one of 
these Galens had written a book against the of coffee, pro- 
bably, says the Arabian historian, because it lessened his practice ; 


♦ “ Marcalah is a game much in request among the Eastern people. They 
play only two at a time, as at chess, with 72 small shells, or some such 
things, putting them on a piece of wood, of about a foot long, and five inches 
broad, and ranging them in two straight lines in 12 round holes hollowed in 
the board for that jmrpose, six In each hole, &c.”— Lo Roque. 
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and therefore, like honest Sangrado, in Gil Bias, he was hound in 
honour to maintain the principles of his hook, whatever might he 
their clfcct upon the hills of mortality. He assured the assembly, 
in the jargon which passed in those times for philosophy, that coffee 
was cold and dry, “ and consequently very unwholesome.’^ One of 
the doctors of the law objected to this assertion, observing, that 
“ Bengiazlah, an ancient and very famous physician of Bagdad, 
had written, in his book of simple medicaments and ailments, that 
the buun (coffee) concocted and dissolved the phlegm, and that 
therefore it coula not have the quality the Persian physicians now 
imputed to it. This remark was very judicious ; for upon this dis- 
pute all the physicians of that time agreed, that according to the 
doctrine of Bengiazlah, the buun or coffee was hot and dry, and 
not cold and dry. The two Persians, to maintain what they had 
advanced, replied, that the doctor he spoke of, had never heard 
of this buun, but of another planl of the same name, which had 
quite different effects, and without giving themselves the trouble 
to prove it, maintained, like casuists, that though this buun 
was one of those indifferent things which every body had the 
liberty to indulge himself in, yet if it disposed people to things 
forbidden by religion, the safest way for the Musulmans was to 
look upon it as unlawful. This decision carried away all the suf- 
frages ; many even, out of prejudice or misguided zeal, affirmed 
that coffee had disordered their heads ; and one assured them that 
it intoxicated like wine, which made the whole assembly fall out 
a laughing, since he could not have been a judge of this, if he had 
not drunk wine, which is forbidden by their religion ; and being 
asked, whether he ever had drunk any, he was so impudent as to 
own he had, thereby condemning himself to the bastinado, a 
punishment inflicted on all such as transgress the law of Moham- 
med.”* 

The result of all these ludicrous deliberations was, the total 
prohibition of coffee, though the Mufti of Mecca, who was both a 
divine and a lawyer, stood up with great warmth in its defence. 
To give full effect to his edict, the Governor, now supported by 
many doctors, as well as by general opinion, threatened the dis- 
obedient with those severe punishments which Islamism denounces 
against infringers of the law. An account of these transactions 
was drawn up, and sent, as a despatch of peculiar importance, to 
the Saltan of Egypt. When men, however, havQ acquired a taste 
for anything, evun the best organised laws and ordinances some- 
times fail to make them abandon it ; tnere was, therefore, little 
hope that the furious decrees of such a man as Khair Bey^ how- 
ever pompously issued or rigorously executed, would ever effec- 
tuate a revolution in the habits of a people so pertinacious and re- 
solute as the Arabs. The inhabitants of Mecca continued as be- 


♦ * Voyage to Arabia the Happy,’ p. 0 fi 8 , 260. 
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fore to drink coffee in their houses, fully persuaded that the Go- 
vernor and the assembly had passed an absurd judgment, and con- 
demned it without reason ; and in this opinion they were greatly 
fortified by the concurrence of the Mufti. However, one of them 
being snrpriaed in the fact, was severely punished, and afterwards 
led thiough the most public streets upon an ass. But this rigour 
did not last long, for the Sultan of Egypt, far from approving the 
i[idiscreet zeal of his Governor of Mecca, wondered how he dared 
to condemn a thing so much approved of at Cairo, the capital of his 
kingdom, where there were doctors whose opinion was of much 
more weight than theirs at Mecca, and who found nothing in the 
use of coffee any way repugnant to the law.” 

Coffee was, therefore, restored to all its former honours at 
Mecca, and the anti-coffee faction, a kind of high tories, were 
throwji into the shade. The Arabian author, from whom, with 
Galland and La Roque, we borrow the greater part of this 
relation, here adds a remark, emphatically oriental. Not content 
with narrating the reinstatement of coffee in its due eminence 
among the materia culinaria^ he informs us, with a very serious 
face, that the tasteless Goveritor, with those Persian Sangrados 
who abetted his heresy, came, like so many Zoiluses, to a had end, 
for having abused one of the best of God's berries ; for that the 
former was tortured to death by his successor, for various mal- 
practices ; and the latter was executed in Egypt for having cursed 
the sacred person of Selim the First, the Turkish conqueror of that 
country. 

However, like all other good things, the Arabian nectar was 
constantly the bfltt of ignorant bigotry. In 1624, about thirteen 
years after Khaia Bey’s persecution, the Cadi of Mecca once more 
shut up the coffcc-liouses, pretending, it seems, that frequent dis- 
orders were committed there. But his successor again allowed 
them to be opened, and from that time no real interruption was 
ever given in Mecca to the sipping of coffee, which still continues 
to refresh the kneelers in the Caaba at every hour of the day. It 
is true, that in 1642, there arrived by the caravan from Damascus 
an order from Solyraan II., prohibiting coffee ; but little or no 
regard was paid to it, as it was quickly known to have been pro- 
cured in a soft moment by one of the khatouns of the Seraglio. 

From the history of the spread of coffee-drinking ni the East, 
we may learn this fact, ^ong others, that despotism, whatever 
other excellences it may have, is not a sure antidote against tu- 
mults and riots. Where men have not political rights to contend 
for, they quarrel about casuistry and coffee-pots ; and in the warmth 
excited on such momentous occasions, act every whit as iirationallr 
as an English mob at an election. This was very happily illustrated 
by a movement among the good people of Grand Cairo. We have 
already related that the Mamalukc Sultan of Egypt, who it i^ to 
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be supposed was an orthodox Musulman, had a favourable feeling 
towards coffee, as what man with a palate has not ? To make sure, 
however, that his taste was not in a league with Satan against the 
repose of his soul, he consulted with the most approved casuists 
then at Cairo, on the merits of this infernal potation, which they 
of Mecca had pronounced to he as effective a guide to hell, as 
Jlncas^s Sybil. No danger, they thought, could accrue to his 
Highness, or any other true believer, from a dish of coffee, which 
they declared to be, to all intents and purposes, an orthodox 
Musulman beverage. Who would have apprehended danger after 
this ? Nevertheless, there was a storm brewing. A certain doc- 
tor, one of the righteous over-much, a kind of Mohammedan Pha- 
risee, framed in his wisdom a very cunning question respecting 
coffee, in which he contrived to assert that it was inebriating, pre- 
judicial to health, and the cause of many disorders. This question, 
with his own opinion that coffee was forbidden, he sent round to 
the other doctors, requesting to know what they thought. All 
clergymen arc jealous of the reputation of orthodoxy. But the 
Mohammedan doctors of Cairo consented, upon the present occa- 
sion, to hazard the imputation of latitudinarianism rather than 
condemn a beverage with which, in common with the body of the 
people, they were upon very good terms. This threatened storm 
blew over, therefore, without mischief ; but about ten years after, 
a preacher, a kind of Musulman Irving^ raised up his voice 
against coffee, as a fearful abomination, as a thing which threw a 
hlight upon all virtue, extinguished even faitli, and flew up in a 
steam that closed the golden doors of Paradise. No orthodox 
ear could resist oratory so convincing ; his congregation saw the 
gulf of perdition in a coffee-pot, and heard, in its hissing bubbles, 
the roarings of that infernal lake where all unbelievers in the Koran, 
all infringers of the Prophet’s law, all eaters of charcoal, and 
drinkers of bitter drinks, must plunge and tumble to all eternity. 
In a moment out they flew — throwing themselves with rage and 
fury into the nearest coffee-houses, and having demolished the 
irreligious potteiy, and other portions of the coffee apparatus, dealt 
true physical syllogisms among the heretical customers. Two 
parties were now formed in the city, ‘‘ one maintaining that coffee 
was forbidden by the law, and the other, the contrary. But the 
chief judge having called together all the doctors to consult them, 
they declared that this question had already been decided by their 
predecessors on the side of coffee, and that they were of the same 
sentiments ; and that some check was to be given to the furious 
xeal of the bigots, and the indiscretion of the ignorant preachers. 
The judge who presided, and was of the same opinion, immediately 
caused some coffee to be served up to the whole assembly, and 
drank some himself, which example soon re-united all parties, and 
brought coffee into greater esteem than ever.’' 

After this the most scrupulous got rid, by degrees, of all their 
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prejudices, aod coffee overcame at Cairo, as at Mecca, the per- 
versity of man, always prone to suspect that which nature intended 
for his benefit. 

From Cairo it passed into Syria, where it was received without 
any obstacle ; at first, says M. Galland, at Damascus and Aleppo, 
and afterwards in all the other cities of that great province ; and 
from Syria it was transported direct to Constantinople. The first 
importers of coffee into the capital were Hakem and Shemss, the 
one a native of Damascus, the other of Aleppo. This happened 
(for we may as well be particular in dates) in the nine hundred and 
sixty-second year of the Hejira, which began the first of November, 
A. D. 1554. But here, as at Mecca and Cairo, coffee had again to 
struggle with the genius of Islamism, a spirit as averse to inno- 
vation as any Tory at this moment in Great Britain. However, to 
the honour of literature be it spoken, the first men in Constan- 
tinople to welcome the stranger were the learned, and especially 
the poets ; they flocked, it seems, with unusual enthusiasm to the 
coffee-houses, which thenceforward became the resort of all men 
of wit and social complexion, and, above all, of the romancers and 
stoiy-tellcrs, who from time immemorial have constituted the chief 
delight of the Oriental nations. These story-tellers still make the 
coffee-houses their principal resort, says D’Ohsson, especially in 
winter, and there they relate their tales with that grace and energy, 
which are peculiar to the national language. They chiefly con- 
fine themselves to amorous and heroic tales, which they embellish 
with verses, apophthegms, and sentences drawn from the best 
Oriental writers. These assemblies are for those people what 
clubs, concerts, balls, &c. arc to Europeans ; but the great seldom 
visit them, unless during an excursion into the country, or a long 
journey. The cups in which coffee is served up in Turkey, are 
very small — scarcely a third of the size of ours — they are always 
presented in saucers, or rather in other larger cups, to prevent 
burning the fingers. These saucers are called zarf^ and arc ge- 
nerally of copper, silver, or silver gilt. Among the great they are 
of gold, and frequently enriched with jewels. Lady Montague 
mentions, as well as D’Ohsson, the saucers of silver gilt, and gold ; 
and adds, that the cups were of the finest Japan china. But the 
piece of luxury,’^ says she, “ which grieved my eyes, was the table- 
cloth and napkins, which were all tiffany, embroidered with silk 
and gold, in the finest manner, in natural flowers. It was with the 
utmost regret that I made use of these costly napkins, which were 
as finely wrought as the finest handkerchiefs that ever came out of 
this country.” * 

As to the coffee-houses themselves, they arc built in many parts 
of T^’urkey, and especially about the capital, with much taste and 


Lady Montague’s fitters, ii. 138, 130. 
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elegance. Situated generally near the public promenades, or on 
the sides of the great roads, they are constructed in the form of a 
kiosk, or cool summer-house, and are shaded in the country with 
trees, or trellis-work, covered with vines. Round about, on the 
outside, are low divans, like sofas, upon which visitors sit to sip 
their coffee, and smoke their pipe, or occasionally to play at chess 
or trick-track. Delicate sweetmeats are sometimes served round 
a short time before the coffee, which is always drunk without sugar, 
milk or cream. 

The number of coffee-houses increasing prodigiously at Con- 
stantinople, and their attractions increasing also with the habit of 
frequenting them, it was soon found that the Imams and expounders 
of the law were left to keep company with their beards, the 
mosques remaining nearly empty to answer in learned echoes to the 
declamations of the doctors. Though rigid predestinarians, it 
was not to be expected that these Musulman parsons would come 
readily into the notion that Providence had decreed they should 
preach to empty benches ; on the contrary, seeing the mortifying 
success of their rival jugglers of the coffee-houses, they instinctively 
thought, as their craft always do, of the strong arm of power, and 
vehemently invoked its aid against the Arabiaft berry. Accord- 
ingly) for all governments must respect their instruments, the 
Mufti seems to have been directed to favour the zealots, and pro- 
hibit coffee ; and the experiment was repeated more than once, but 
without success. Governments always fail in a struggle with po- 
pular habits ; for if power is sacred, so is custom ; what men have 
been used to, they revere ; and wiien, as in the case of coffee, they 
have to decide between two good things, obedience to authority, 
and obedience to their stomach, they generally decide in favour of 
that which comes nearest to their business and bosoms. Coffee 
went on, therefore, triumphantly to comfort the heart, as Lord 
Bacon says, of eveiy true believer - and so rapid was its progress, 
that, in the reign of Mourad III. (Amurath, as we call him), there 
were no less than six hundred coffee-houses in Constantinople alone. 
These establishments, however, were often a source of terror to the 
Government, for the most ignorant despots understand that power 
is interested in keeping the citizens as much as possible strangers 
to each other, and in the coffee-houses all reserve and distance were 
usually laid aside. They were accordingly more than once shut up 
by order of the Sultan ; but in one instance the cupidity of his own 
officers defeated his views, for they sold licences to coffee-house 
keepers ; and in all, popular perseverance prevailed ; so that in the 
time of D’Ohsson, there was not in the whole Ottoman empire a town, 
village, or hamlet, where there was not a coffee-house to be found. 

Before we dismiss this part of our article, it may perhaps be worth 
while to notice an anecdote told by Gallaod, of the great vizier 
Kupruli. Before this minister suppressed the coffee-houses, which 
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he did at Constantinople during the war in Candia, he went incognito 
hito the principal of these establishments, to ascertain what sort of 
conversation usually prevailed in them, and, to his dismay, “ he 
heard grave people discoursing seriously on the atfairs of the em- 
pire, blaming the ministry y and deciding matters of the greatest 
importance. He likewise went into the taverns, where he saw 
people singing, or talking only of their amours or exploits in 
battle, being for the most part soldiers, whom he did not think it 
convenient to deprive of this amusement/’ Galland obtained this 
anecdote from M. D’flermange, who had been physician to the 
last vizier, Kupruli, who was killed at the battle of Salankema, 
M. de la Roque, who travelled in the Levant in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but was not at Constantinople, observes, 
that he found coffee-houses in every town and village through 
which he passed, hut that the handsomest and best frequented were 
at Damascus. When Galland wrote his little pamphlet, coffee was ‘ 
an article of recent introduction in Europe, and therefore he found 
it necessary to enter into many minute particulars respecting its 
use and qualities, which could be of no interest at all at present. 
It may, however, be observed, that the ’J'urks, who are connoisseurs 
in coffee, always preserve it in leathern bags, hermetically scalffd, 
to prevent it from losing its fine scent and flavour. They roast it, 
too, immediately before it is used, and reduce it to a fine powder 
in a mortar of wood, bronze, or marble. It is indeed considered so 
much a necessary of life by those people, that to refuse or neglect 
to give coffee to their wives, is a legitimate cause of divorce among 
them. It enters also into their system of diplomacy, for when the 
Grand Vizier neglects to treat an ambassador with coffee, which he 
seldom does, it is regarded as a sure mark of his displeasure, and 
as tlic precursor of hostilities. “ In the Seraglio, and among the 
great men, they sometimes put in each dish a drop of oil of amber, 
others boil it up with a clove or two, according to the quantity of 
the coffee, and some with a little Indian a>iiseed, which the Turks 
call Badian Hindi, and some with Varonlch, which is the seed of 
the Cardamomum minus. * 

IIow and when the use of coffee first passed from the East into 
Europe is unknown. It is conjectured, however, with some proba- 
bility, that it was first introduced at Venice, perhaps, by Pietro 
della Valle, since he promises, in a letter, written from Constanti- 
nople in 1615, to bring some home with him on his return.f But 
of this there is not the slightest certainty, M. dc la Roque affirms, 
what we see no reason for disputing, that the first coffee ever seen 
in France was brought thither in 1644, by his father, then return- 
ing from travelling with M. de la Haye in the East. Miller, in- 


* ‘ Voyage to Arabia the Happy,* p. 278. 
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deed, or his continuator, seems to doubt the circumstance ; but 
why admit and copy nearly the whole of his relation, and only 
doubt this one fact, especially as it is given upon the writer^s own 
knowledge ? Thevenot, as M: dc la Croix asserted, and as La 
Roque allows, was the first who introduced it at Paris, in 1667 ; 
but, says La Roque, “ my father had made it known to the inhabitants 
of Marseilles, in 1644, thirteen years previous.” He brought with 
him from the Levant, not only the coffee, but all the implements 
likewise which were used in preparing it in Turkey ; and at the 
time when the lustory of the iiltroduction of coffee into Europe was 
written, those implements still remained in his possession in a little 
cabinet at his house in the country. They consisted of the finjans, 
or dishes, which were of old China, and very beautiful, and those 
small pieces of muslin embroidered with gold, silver, and silk, 
whfch, as Lady Montague also observes, the rich Turks use instead 
of napkins when they drink coffee. But whether M. do la Roque 
or Thevenot was the first to show the French the use of coffee, the 
example was not immediately followed, cither because sufficient 
for Qxtensive consumption was not easily procurable, or because 
men were slow to adopt a foreign custom. However this might be, 
while the French were deliberating or hesitating to adopt a Turk- 
ish fashion, the inhabitants of London seem to have dashed into it 
at once. In 1052, a coffee-house was opened, either in George- 
yard, Lombard-street, or in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, by 
Pasqua Rosa, or Rosee, a Greek, who was brought to England by 
Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant. To reconcile the Cockneys to 
his outlandish drink, Rosa distributed, or pasted up, sundry cu- 
rious hand-bills, describing the virtues of coffee, which, heaven 
knows, were very numerous, according to his account, since there 
are few disorders which it would not cure. One of these bills we 
have seen, and wherever Rosa first set up, his domicile at the time 
of this advertisement (which has no date) was in St. Michael’s- 
alley ; for it thus concludes ; “ Made and sold in St. Michael’s- 
alley, in Cornhill, by Pasqua Rosee, at the sign of his own head.” 
Several other persons soon after set up as Rosa’s competitors, and 
the Greek was shortly compelled to take Mr. Edwards’s coachman, 
who was a citizen, as his partner, as he himself was not free of the 
city. There are sundry other curious advertisements of those 
times, relating to this subject, preserved in the British Museum, 
in which we find the shopkeepers giving as much as they knew of 
the history of tea, coffee, and chocolate, and directmg their cus- 
tomers in the country and elsewhere how to use them. 

As the English do not suffer their religion to interfere very much 
with culinary matters, we do not find that our clergy exerted 
themselves to throw discredit on the incipient fashion of coffee- 
drinking ; on the contrary, it was, according to all appearance, 
in an episcopal garden that the nectar-bearing plant of Yemen first 
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struck root in this countiy, for Bishop Compton, it is said, had got 
a coffee plant in his garden, at Fulham, so early as 1696. It 
certain Goths and Vandals, among the learned, and even, prOh 
ncfas ! among the poets y who launched the arrows of their Mt 
against the Arabian berry in London. Sevei;pl cutting little 
satires, written by the wits of that age, in very respectable verse, 
both against tea and coffee, still remain ; and we observe, that the 
topic most triumphantly urged was, the absurdity of an English- 
man imitating the Turks. What an abomination, exclainfed those 
wise ancestors of ours, to see Britons sitting in a coffee-house, and 
drinking a filthy bitter beverage, like “ the Ottomite !^’ To be 
sure, we eat bread like the Turksy but this did not occur to the 
wits. Bacon had mentioned coffee, so early as 1624, but it docs 
not appear that he had seen it ; indeed, it is almost certain that 
he had not, for he says, “ They have in Turkey a drink called 
coffee, made of a berry of the same name, as black as sooty and of 
a strong scent, hut not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into 
powder, in water, as hot as they can drink it ; and they take it, 
and sit at it in their coffee-houses, which are like our taverns.^'* He 
had read accounts of it in Eastern travellers, perhaps in Rauwolff, 
Prosper Alpinus, or those two Englishmen, Biddulph and Finch, 
who spoke of it in the very beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The former says, The Turks have for their most common drink 
coffesy which is a black kind of drink, made of a kind of pulse 
like pease, called coava^ This was 1603. In 1607, Finch 
wrote as follows : ** The people in the island of Socotora have, for 
their best entertainment, a China dish of CohOy a black bitterish 
drink, made of a berry like a bay berry, brought from Mecca, 
(Mocha) supped off hot.” The first mention made of coffee, in our 
Statute-book, was in 1660, 12 Car. II. c. 24.t In 1676> in order 
that we might not be beliind the Orientals in madness and folly, 
Charles II., the most merry” and the most profligate of mo- 
narchs, issued a proclamation against coffee-houses, which induced 
the nation to show their scorn of such impotent absurdity by mul- 
tiplying the forbidden thing tenfold ; so that, in 1688, Ray was of 
opinion that London might rival Grand Cairo itself, in the number 
of its coffee-houses, which were also to be found in every great 
town in England. 

In France, coffee seems to have been brought into fashion by 
Solyman Aga, ambassador from the Sublime Porte, who arrived at 
Paris in July 1669, and returned to Turkey in May 1670. This 
Ottoman gentlemen, it seems, and his train, brought with tbeni 
large quantities of coffee, and inviting several individuals, both of 
the court and city, to partake of it, they so much accustomed 
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the French to this delicious beverage, that a taste for it was formed 
before their departure, which never afterwards decayed. The 
persons who first sold coffee publicly at Paris, were, Pascal^ an 
Armenian, who, in 1672, first retailed it at St. Germaines fair, at 
two sous six deniers a dish ; Maliban, another Armenian ; Gregory, 
of the same natiffn, a native of Ispahan ; Makara, a Persian ; and 
a little lame fellow, called the Candiot. Other persons soon 
adopted the same profession ; and, improving on their scanty esta- 
ments, sold chocolate, ^a, biscuits, sweetmeats, and all sorts of 
liquors, as well as coffee ; they introduced also coffee and chocolate- 
pots of silver ; and, in a short time, these establishments amounted 
to 300, when the keepers of them were erected into a company 
afterwards united to the corporation of distillers of the city and 
suburbs of Paris. 

From this period the use of coffee became general, though many 
French physicians maintained, through ignorance, that it was the 
cause of sundry tremendous disorders, which nobody ever expe- 
rienced from the use of it. But the demand now becoming greater 
daily, it was feared that the plantations of Yemen, from which, ac- 
cording to the Abb6 Raynal, 12,000,000 pounds were exported 
annually, would not suffice for the consumption of Europe ; and, 
therefore, the enterprising spirit of the Dutch led them to obtain 
one or two young coffee plants from Yemen, wliich they carried to 
the settlement at Batavia, where, about 1690, they had raised 
several young ones, some of which they sent to Europe. These 
were planted in the public gardens of Amsterdam, from whence 
most of the gardens of Europe were supplied, One plant was sent 
to Paris from Holland, in 1714. In 1718, it was planted by the 
Dutch colony of Surinam, from whence, M. de la Motto Aigroin, 
obtaining a plant, by artifice, transported it to Cayenne, where many 
thousands were produced in 1725. In 1727, the Frencii sent plants 
out to Martinique, though others say it was in 1720. It had been 
cultivated in tbe Isle of Bourbon as early as 1717. It was first 
planted in Jamaica in 1728, from whence, in 1782, 60,000 lbs. weight 
was exported. It is now raised in the Dutch colonies in the East, 
at Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and in the continental territories of the 
East India Company ; in various islands of the West Indies ; in 
the gardens of the curious all over Europe ; and a plant may be 
seen in a shop-window in Old Bond-street. In Yemen it has been 
known to reach the height of sixteen or eighteen feet; but in 
Europe it rarely rises above ten feet. It is an ever-^green tree, and 
blossoms ; and unripe and ripe fruit may be seen upon its beautiful 
branches at the same time. It has been found to be a native of St. 
Domingo, of Abyssinia, of the island of Mozambique, of the coast 
of Zanguebar, and of the great forests of Orapu, in Guiana. 
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EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 

No. I. 

Journey from Alexandria to Rosetta, by Ahoukir and the Lake 
Etko — and Voyage up the Nile to Cairo. 

Having seen all that was deemed curious or interesting at Alex- 
andria, I had begun to prepare fora visit to Grand Cairo, the great 
capital of Modern Egypt, and from thence still farther up the mys- 
terious Nile. On the 22d of September, all being ready for our jour- 
ney, I took a cup of cotfec with my English friends, and was mounted 
before sun-rise, having with me two small portnianteaus and a 
mattress, which, with the servant’s baggage, made a sufficient load 
for one of the horses procured for us ; and on thice others, myself, 
my servant, and the guide who was to accompany us, l ode. In 
leaving the town of Alexandria, by a road strewtul with fiagments 
of the ancient Greek city, the Saracen town, and the more modem 
Arab dwellings, recently demolished by the French, we were 
assailed by innumerable packs of dogs, who make their holes like 
foxes, amidst these ruined heaps, and from thence sally out in 
troops on all who pass near them. Insignificant as this annoyance 
may seem, it is not easy to convey a faithful picture of .their wolf- 
like appearance, and hideous yelping ; which is certainly sufficiently 
disgusting to justify the classification that has been given to it, 
of ‘ the sixth plague of Egypt.’ Among all the confused wreck 
of ancient and modern remains, there arc oidy three granite pillars 
now standing erect, and these appear to have formed the portico of 
a building of some magnificence ; the columns being from four to 
five feet in diameter, and the shaft in one entire piece of the finest 
rose-coloured granite. 

At the Rosetta Gate, which is guarded by a Saracan tower, the 
Bey’s passport was demanded of us : but on answering that I was 
an Englishman, it was deemed sufficient. From the walls to the 
shore of the Lake Maudie, where we intended embarking, we passed 
over the ground on which the armies were encamped during the last 
campaign, the lines and advanced works of which are still remain- 
ing ; but not finding our boat at the place appointed, we pushed 
on to Ahoukir, under the hope of finding her on that side the lake, 
as it would be more than a day’s journey to Rosetta by land, and 
we had made no provision for a night’s halt, having confided in our 
boatman’s punctuality. * 

In treading the ground consecrated to British valour, by the 
blood of the gallant Abercrombie, and on which may be yet seen 
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the hleached bones of his victorious followers and defeated enemies, 
indiscriminately mixed in the equality of death, I was so J^bsorbed 
in the reflections which such a scene is calculated to excite, that I 
rode for upwards of an hour unconscious either of our pace or di- 
rection. The jackalls, with which all this part of the country 
abounds, had torn the buried bodies of the slaughtered troops from 
their loose sandy graves ; while the shattered fragments of their bones, 
now dispersed % the wind, and whitened by the sun, inspired a 
train of feeling which left me in doubt whether I should tread the 
ground with exultation, as the field of victory, or trace it with sad- 
ness as the ensanguined plain of carnage, cruelty, and death ! 

We drew near to Aboukir, and while my servant went in quest of 
the boat, I made an excursion to the castle, which was now in sight. 
In the way to this, I passed the site of the ancient Canopus, which 
is not so near to the sea-shore as it is placed in the latest maps. A 
few scattered blocks of granite, fragments of columns, and detached 
capitals, broken and defaced, with large masses of brick work, 
amid heaps of rubbish, are all that remains of this superb and 
luxurious city. Not a vestige is to be traced cither of its magni- 
ficent temple (Tr renovating baths, in which, if ancient records may 
be believed, disease was changed to blooming health, and the tide 
of youthful vigour made to flow again through the exhausted veins 
of decrepitude. I would willingly have prolonged my stay on this 
spot ; but the return of my servant, who brought intelligence of 
his success in procuring another boat, allowed me but just time to 
ride towards the castle, — into which the guards were unwilling to 
admit us. Its external appearance, however, was not such as to 
excite a very strong curiosity to examine its interior, as it had the 
air of a building fast crumbling to decay. 

The shallowness of the lake on which we were about to embark, 
would not allow the boat to approach within a hundred yards of 
the shore, and to reach her I had mounted on the shoulders of a 
naked Arab, who bore me part of the way with great ease and 
safety ; but this circumstance being perceived by the crew of ano- 
ther boat, two of them hastened toward us ; and nieeting us about 
mid-way, unseated me from my elevated position. Knowing at this 
time only a few words of Arabic, I could not communicate with 
them in this tongue ; and all I could utter in French, Italian, and 
Greek, was to as little purpose as if it had been Hebrew or even 
English. It was a contest between rival boatmen for a fare ; and 
after being almost stunned with their vociferations, and narrowly 
escaping a cold and muddy bath, I was at length borne, by the 
strongest party, 6n board a dUFerent boat to that which we had en- 
gaged. The rest of the crew soon follo\^d us ; and before we made 
sail, the matter was compromised between the Arabs of the re- 
spective boats for a few paras distributed among those who were 
thus deprived of their expected benefit. 
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A fresh northerly breeze drove us rapidly through the ancient 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, into the bay of Aboukir. If the plain 
of Alexandria, and the name of Abercrombie, could awaken national 
and patriotic associations, the bay of Aboukir and the name ofNel- 
80U were calculated to excite them in a still more powerful degree. 
While I traversed the one, however, I was permitted to indulge my 
reflections in uninterrupted silence ; but, in crossing the other, it 
was impossible to answer the multiplicity of questions which the 
inquisitive Arabs proposed to me. They spoke much of the war ; 
were astonished that two nations should come so far olf to fight 
their battles ; and wondered that the English did not remain here, 
after they were masters of the country, and extirpate the Turks 
from Egypt. I was amused with the singular ideas which they ex- 
pressed on many subjects, and this lessened the tedium of our coast- 
ing voyage along the bay, from which we entered by a narrow mouth 
into the lake Etko, crossing over a dangerous bar, and continuing 
an easterly direction till wc disembarked about fhree o’clock upon 
the sturdy shoulders of the boatmen at the village of the same 
name. 

This village, though agreeably situated, and presenting an inte- 
resting appearance from the lake, in its white minarets, and dome- 
built cenietries, contains only a few wretched houses inhabited by 
the poorest fishermen and peasants. The lake, to which it gives its 
name, abounds with fish ; and the catching of these furnishes occu- 
pation to nearly all the residents. The odour sent forth by putri- 
fied masses lying exposed to p burning sun, was such as to make us 
hasten to prosecute our journey. 

For a mile or two beyond Etko, the road lies through date-trees 
and reeds growing out of the sand. This is in some places collected 
into large hills, and forms a very novel appearance ; for while these 
hills possessed all the roundness and smoothness, which is natural to 
heaps of small particles of any kind, the wind had given to their 
surface all the breezy rippling of a gently-agitated sea, just as if 
the heavy swell of the ocean had, after a long gale, begun to b« 
ruffled by flying airs, called, in maritime language, “ cat’s paws,” 
and the whole sea transformed into a sandy desart. 

On leaving this, we entered on an extensive plain, without a blade 
of verdure to be seen on it as far as the eye could reach ; and hav- 
ing an unintercepted horizon on all sides, it was like riding on the 
surface of a lake. Rosetta was in sight ; but we approached it so 
slowly, that I thought we were likely to be compelled, against our 
will, to observe the fast of Ramazan, as the sun was rapidly de- 
clining ; but soon after sfb-set, the wild shout of joy issuing from 
the crowds within, and the illuminated mosque of the town itself, 
announced our near approach to its now festive stalls. 

When wc reached the town it was nearly eight o’clock, apd 'so 
dark that we could scarcely grope our through the parrow 
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streets, except where’ they were lighted by the glare of bazftrs, or 
mosques, which were now all decorated with lamps in honour of the 
Ramazan. 

Alighting at the house of the English Consul, who was an Italian 
long resident here, to whom the Consul at Alexandria had given 
us letters, he procured for us lodgings at an okel or tavern, where 
we partook of an excellent supper, and retired early to rest. 

Being desirous to reach Cairo during the feast of the Bairam, I 
proposed to make a very short stay here ; and wishing, at the same 
time, to improve that stay as much as possible, I left the okella at 
day-light, and made a complete circuit of the town before break- 
fast. We walked first along the banks of the Nile, and returned 
round the fortifications toward the land. Nothing can be imagined 
more beautifully picturesque than the view of the Nile and the op- 
posite shore of the Delta from the houses which here occupy its 
western bank. Early as the hour was, every one was in motion ; 
and the crowded bazars, and busy wharfs, gave an air of active in- 
dustry not generally witnessed in Oriental cities. The sun had 
hardly risen when we passed through the extensive burial-grounds 
without the walls ; and yet at almost every grave were to be seen 
female figures so closely enveloped in their singular dresses, as to 
conceal every feature from the view, strewing leaves and flowers 
over the tombs of their departed friends, and offering up their 
prayers to heaven for the eternal welfare of their souls. This was 
a trait of character calculated to excite admiration ; but this feel- 
ing was arrested, and our attention excited by an incident that 
displayed other qualities in a remarkable degree. We drew near 
to a crowd of people who were assembled round some noisy dancers, 
celebrating, as we learnt, the Feast of the Dead ; and, gaining the in- 
terior of the circle, we saw several figures, decked in the most gaudy 
finery, seated round a new made grave, on the top of which were 
two Arabs dancing and singing, with all the graceless violence of 
barbaric festivity, to the harsh sounds of a discordant reed and a 
kind of toneless tambourine. The friends of the deceased joined 
in the chorus of the song, and between every stanza, money was 
collected, but for what purpose we could get none of the crowd to 
explain. As we returned by the fortifications, it was a matter of 
no surprise to me to find them, like every other Turkish work that 
I had yet seen, miserable in the extreme, and incapable of offering 
the slightest resistance to almost any description of besiegers. 

The Consul having waited on me after breakfast to express him- 
self at my service for the day, I joined him in a walk through the 
interior of the town, visiting every street and avenue, which occu- . 
pied us until nearly sunset. The streets are irregular, narrow, and 
unpaved ; the houses from six to eight stories high, each story 
successively projecting over the one below it, till they almost touch 
at the top, and thus darken the passage below. They are built of 
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old bricks, in a worse manner then even at Alexandria, and so 
loosely put together, as to threaten the passenger with destruction. 
We saw several of these houses in ruins from mere age and the 
badness of their materials, although all these were again collected 
out of the rubbish to erect other equally imperfect buildings 
upon the same spot. There are no ancient remains in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rosetta ; but small granite pillars, Co- 
rinthian capitals of marble, and other fragments of antiipiity arc 
frequently to be seen employed in tlie construction of the modern 
buildings, and must have been found on or near the spot. We learn 
from Leo Africanus that the town was first founded in the time of 
the Caliphs, whose subjects might have brought the fragments in 
question from Alexandria, comparatively a short distance otf, though 
this is an effort which the present race v/ould assuredly never make. 

Of the wretched beings who crowded these streets, jind seemed 
to linger out a weary existence in patient wailing for the moment 
that is destined to terminate it, my opinions were so unfiivourable 
that T would willingly distrust their accuracy ; hut as o])inions are 
the involuntary effect of impressions irresistiblyinade upon the mind, 
one cannot choose their character ; and the opinion with which every 
thing in Egypt had inspired me was, that the combined evils 
of tyranny, superstition, and disease, inflict on its miserable inha- 
bitants the severest scourges of human wretchedness. 

Taking an early breakfast on the following day, I joined the 
Consul in a visit to the western shore of the Delta, landing at a 
village nearly opposite to the town. As we crossed in a small 
boat, a fresh northerly breeze but barely enabled us to stem the 
current of the river, which was then running at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour in mid-channel, and about five near the shore. 
The breadth of the Nile, abreast of Rosetta, appeared to me to be 
about a third of a mile ; the water was comparatively more muddy 
than the foulest water I had ever seen, and of a reddish yellow 
colour. Our walk through the gardens and rice fields of the 
Delta was delightful in the extreme. At present, although many 
parts arc under water, from this being the season for the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, (September,) the verdure and fertility which 
everywhere displayed itself was equally beautiful and surprising. 
The delicious shade formed by the wild and luxuriant union of 
date trees, sycamores, orange bowers, lemon walks, and the leaves 
of the broad banana, — the delightful solitude which invited to re- 
pose, and the silence which reigned around, broken only by the 
waving foliage of the trees, and the chirping of birds — the perfect 
oalm, the balmy temperature of the air — every thing in short tliat 
belonged to Nature, invited to love and happiness ; but, amidst 
these pleasing dreams, some wretched peasant, or some miserable 
but, destroyed the charm of the illusion, and proved how much 
2 E 9 
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despotic governments eould mar the greatest blessings both of 
nature and of art. 

It was past noon when we rc-embarked to return to Rosetta, and 
the wind was still fresher than when we came out. As we con- 
tinued to sail up the river, the boatmen, to avoid the strength of 
the current, kept so close to the Delta, whose banks were now level 
with the water s edge, that the tall rushes frequently hung over the 
mast and entangled their tops with the cordage. It was, in short, 
like sailing in an alley of verdure, and the novelty of the scenery 
increased the effect of its natural beauty. 

We landed at a mosque called Aboo-Mandoor, about two miles 
above Rosetta, and ascending its tower, enjoyed a rich and extensive 
view of all the surrounding country. To the north west was 
Aboukir and the Mediterranean ; to the south the serpentine wind- 
ings of the Nile ; to the east, the verdant carpet of the Delta; and 
to the west, a dreary desart of sand. The effect of this contrast 
was very striking, and although, from the flatness of the scenery and 
the uniformity of the horizon, it would not form a subject for the 
canvass, yet, as a picture of Nature on a grand scale, it was a 
charming view. 

In endeavouring to trace the foundations, which are yet to be seen 
on this site of the ancient Rolbitinum, no plans could be taken, on 
account of its being, at present, used as a Mohammedan cemetry ; 
but, in the exterior of the mosque below, several fragments of white 
and veined marble pillars had been used, the capitals of which 
were in high preservation, and thdse, we learnt from the old priest 
of the mosque, were found upon the spot, with some others, forty or 
fifty years since. After extending our walk until nearly sunset, we 
returned again by the Nile, and dined at the okella in Rosetta. 

In the course of the day, my servant had procured the cabin of 
a jerm, or large boat, for our voyage to Cairo. This was appointed 
to sail to-morrow ; the morning therefore furnished us sufficient 
occupation in procuring provisions and completing the necessary 
arrangements for our voyage. 

The noise of the cannon which this morning (Sept. 26) announced 
the commencement of the feast of Bairam awoke me at duy-light, and 
I took an early walk through the town to witness the festivities of the 
occasion. Even the grave and phlegmatic countenances of the Turks 
wore the smile of holiday, and among the lower orders all was 
licentious merriment. In one part was to be seen bearded age 
swinging on a rope suspended between date-trees ; in another, a 
party of silent smokers ; in a third, devotees at prayer on carpets 
in the middle of the streets ; and not ten paces distant, crowds of 
all ages and conditions assembled round juggling Arabs, lost in 
admiration of their clumsy tricks, graceless attitudes, and still more 
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barbarous music. The multiplicity of objects so strange and so 
various, unfavourable as they were to calm examination, left im- 
pressions not highly honourable to human nature in general, and 
still less so to Oriental wisdom. 

At noon I waited on the Consul to take leave, and after receiving 
coffee and a pipe at his hands, he accompanied me on board the 
jerm, preceded by two slaves, and dressed in his Consular uniform, 
a mark of respect he always paid ‘‘ Ics voyageurs Anglais," with a 
view, as he observed, to support the dignity of the nation in the 
estimation of the Turks ! They must have seen then with very dif- 
ferent eyes from myself this caricature of dignity. When I beheld 
beside me a tall, meagre skeleton, arrayed in a scarlet coat, with 
blue facings and gold ei)aulcts ; white breeches and knee buckles ; 
a waiscoat not more then ten inches deep ; the waist of the coat 
reaching nearly as high as the shoulders, and the skirts crossing 
each other in sharp points below, like the overlapping of a pigeon's 
wings ; and this towering column of a man, upwards of six feet six, 
surmounted by a cocked-hat, a V Espagnol, the height of which 
was nearly double the length of its base, I hardly knew whether the 
smile was most excited by the whimsicalities of the dress, or the 
inconceivable vanity of the wearer. 

At two p. M. we sailed from Rosetta for our voyage upon the 
Nile, and as my servant had made all the necessary arrangements, 
I found the cabin of the jerm furnished with conveniences and j)ro- 
visions for a much longer voyage than to Cairo. In the small 
apartment abaft us, were a Turkish family, the father of which was 
busily employed in stopping with hits of cotton every crevice in the 
partition that divided us, to prevent the possibility of our seeing 
them. The boat was from thirty to forty tons ; the cabin we oc- 
cupied six feet by ten, and the after one not more than five feet 
square. The cargo consisted of hale goods, on which three other 
Turkish passengers occupied the uncovered part of the boat in com- 
mon. As the breeze was fresh from the northward, we rmidc a 
rapid progress under the large blue striped lateen-sails which they 
use here ; and keeping always so close to the Delta, as to touch 
the rushes from the deck, wherever the ground was sufficiently 
solid to walk, five or six naked Arabs jumped on shore, and track- 
ing us with a tow-rope fastened to the mast, considerably accelerated 
our progress, plunging into the water when they met the interpo- 
sition of a canal, and swimming through its muddy stream with an 
almost amphibious pleasure. The serpentine windings of the river 
presented at every turn delightful prospects of fertility, and its 
effect was considerably heightened by the innumerable villages 
which rose in eveiy direction of the view. 

Through the medium of my servant, who spoke Arabic perfectly 
well, and with whom I communicated in Italian, the passengers were 
desirous of conversing with me, a wish that I very readily indulged, 
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as it oponed a source of amusement which proved abundantly pro- 
ductive. Without transcribing the whole of oar dialogue, it would 
he impossible to convey an idea of their profound ignorance of every 
thing beyond their own country, or the strange opinions they en- 
tertained on geographical subjects especially. I embraced the op- 
portunity of putting their credulity to the trial ; and finding that 
the relation of remarkable facts had too much of probability to in- 
terest them, branched into the marvellous ; but, strange as it may 
appear, although they very readily credited the story of beautiful 
women growing on trees in the West Indies, as rpiotcd from one of 
their Gazeteers by Dallaway ; and the existence of people in Ame- 
rica, wlio, combining both sexes, were a male before and a female 
behind, having two separate faces on one head, separate bodies on 
one trunk, and capable both of becoming a father and a mother at 
the same time ; though they believed all this, and stories even more 
absurd, nothing could prevail on them to credit that there was a 
part of the world wdiere the empire of the year was divided by a 
six months' liglit and six months’ darkness, although they declared 
themselves even more disjmsed to adnnt this than the absurd and 
laughable opinion that the world was a globe ! In disproof of the 
former, they urged the necessity of prayer at sunrise and sunset, 
which would then be (ody twice in the year; but, while they reasoned 
amongst each other wdth all possible gravity on this subject, the 
rotundity of the earth diverted them excessively, and when to this 
was added its diurnal revolution, they could not suppress their 
laughter at the idea of our being thrown into the air like Hies. To 
talk to them of gravitation confining us to our seats, was idle ; they 
bid Giovaiina tell me,, that wdiat I first talked of was rational 
enough, but this last was beyond all belief. Such were the senti- 
ments of mercantile men, in ratluw affluent circumstances, and resi- 
dent in the well -frequented metropolis of Grand Cairo. 

We continued our progress until an hour after sunset, when the 
wind having died away, anti the current gathered fresh strength 
from the calm, the boat was moored to stakes of wood driven 
into the marsh, for the night ; and the Turks inviting me to join in 
their evening meal, ] knew their manners too well to refuse their 
hospitable offer. They intended it as an honour ; I, therefore, 
drank their thick coffee without milk or sugar, and puffed their long 
pipes with as much apparent pleasure as they could wish. 

An angry mother and her crying infants on one side, noisy Arabs 
on the other, and the hosts of flies and mosquitoes*, with still more 
offensive vermin, which seemed to dispute the empire of our cabin-— 
added nothing to the sweetness of my repose. I watched with 
anxiety the slow progress of the stars, which were not more numerous 
than the enemies that tormented me, and waited for the dawn 
with an impatience known only to the restless. The planets had 
scarcely begun to fade before I was dressed, and, jumping on shore. 
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I saluted the rising sun amidst the rice-fields of the Delta, while the 
scattered peasants, with their faces turned toward his rays, were 
paying their morning homage to the deity in the humblest attitudes, 
touching the earth with their foreheads, and kissing his footstool 
with reverence. One would be tempted to admire all this apparent 
fervour of devotion, and to view with plcasme the indulgent bounty 
of Nature on the one hand, and the gratitude of her children on the 
other, did we not, in turning from the fields to the villages, see how 
blessings so inestimable are misapplied. Throughout the whole of 
Bcrimbal, where there arc upwards of two hundred dwellings and 
five or six mosques, there is not a house in which an European 
peasant would lodge his cattle. A square space of ten or twelve 
feet, enclosed with mud-walls, and covered with loose straw spread 
on branches of trees laid across, with no other opening either for 
light or air than a door through which they crawl rather than walk, 
serves a whole family, whose entire furniture consists in a few 
earthen-vessels, which they use for all the purposes of cooking, 
eating, and every other household duty; chairs, tables, beds, plates, 
knives or forks, arc articles unknown to them ; rice is their constant 
food, which they eat out of the earthen pot in which it is boiled, 
with wooden spoons, sitting round a cow-dung fire in the middle of 
the floor, and inhaling at every breath sufficient smoke to suffocate 
any one else. The noon repast finished, the father dozes over his 
pipe, the mother sits at the door muffled in blue cotton rags, and 
the children roll in the filth as though it were their native element ! 
The women, more ugly than can be described, covered their faces 
most scrupulously at my approach, though I had often seen enough 
of them to disgust me before I was perceived ; but, as a proof of 
their singular ideas of modesty, I saw several, whose rags were not 
sufficient to conceal their sex, conversing with men absolutely naked, 
and, at the same time, covering their faces so completely that no- 
thing but their eyes were visible. 

After rambling until nearly noon, alternately charmed with the 
beauties which Nature every where presented, and disgusted with 
the pictures of wretchedness with which they were contrasted, I 
returned to the boat, which was now preparing to sail, having been 
detained by the morning’s calm and strong current. 

At four p. M. we passed between Fazzhana and Shimsherrec ; at 
five, between Sindihour and Deheirout ; and at sunset were abreast 
of Foua, the ancient Metclis, but said to contain no antiquities. 
This reach of the river lying in a N. E. direction, and besides being 
very short, having an island at each angle, the current runs here at 
least seven miles an hour, from the combined effect of those cir- 
cumstances, to which was now added the influence of a strong N. E. 
firceze. Our Arab boatmen, however, soon leaped overboard, and 
stemnjing the stream, like crocodiles, conveyed a tow-rope on shore, 
to which the villagers clapped on,and, with a song precisely like those 
I have heard sung by African slaves in the West Indies, towed uj, 
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against wind and current, as high as Surroiimhey, from whence wc 
made sail, and moored at midnight hctweeii the Delta and the small 
islands opposite to the town of Rahmaiiiah. 

The hod had ccrtaiidy no temptations for me, and I continued 
very willingly on deck, although the dew fell heavily, and the night 
air is considered dangerous ; hut I was disposed to defer until the 
last moment my entry into certain torment, from which, however 
I might temporarily escape hy the strong inclination to sleep that 
time and fatigue had given me, T was sure to In* prematurely dis- 
turbed, and to arise bitten, swollen, and iinrefreshed. 

Before sunrise on the following day, I had walked over (’afr 
Ibrahim, the small village at which we wore moored, and intended 
visiting llahmaniah, to sec the commencement of the Alexandrian 
canal which leads from thence ; hut an early breeze obliged me to 
be on hoard, as we made sail at six o’clock. The boat making a 
short stay at JBehalet Aabaala, wlu'ie a multitude of Arabs were 
assembled at a bazar of cattloj I went on shore for an hour ; and 
mixing in the crowd, was diverted with the jockeying intrigues and 
disputes of the dealers. The cattle wci’c numerous, and of excel- 
lent (piality ; sheep and gmits in abundance ; young camels of a 
finer sha})e than those of Turkey ; asses of a strength and spirit 
unknown to our climates; and herds of bullalo(‘s, which, immersed in 
the muddy river uith nothing hut their eyes above the surface, 
horns, ears, and even nostrils, being covered by a horizontal posi- 
tion of the head, seemed to enjoy the luxuiy of the bath with all 
the characteristic indolence of their keepers. Hogs, so plentiful 
with us. and who would enjoy this delicious mud with so peculiar 
a zest, are nowhere to be seen. 

At ten o’clock we passed Shihaghtee, opposite to the ancient 
Naucrates, a wretched assemblage of mud huts, with only one 
mosque, and that appearing ready to fall. Near this village, and 
romantically situated amid a cluster of trees on the banks of the 
Nile, was a dome of good^asonry, highly ornamented and sur- 
mounted by a crescent, rising from amongst a number of tombs 
arched over with brick-work. On inquiry [ learnt this was the se- 
pulchre of a poor individual, who, being a naked, helpless idiot while 
alive, was honoured as a saint after his death, and his sepulchre 
visited by the devout for protection on all occasions of danger. 

At Cafr Jousar, the ascent of the stream lying in a north-cast 
direction, the Arabs took their tow-rope on shore, and as I was de- 
sirous of exercise, the boat was steered close enough for mo to jump 
on the bank. Although Europeans frequently pass this way, yet, as 
they seldom land, there are many villages in which they have never 
been seen, as appears to have been the case with the present. While 
the boatmen tracked along the edge of the shore, I passed through 
the inner streets alone, and caused apparently as much alarm as a 
lion or a hyaena would have done in a civilized town. Mothers 
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caught their children in their arms and fled, half closing the door of 
their hut, and gratifying their curiosity by peeping through in security. 
Naked boys and girls scampered in all directions until they gained 
home place of shelter, and even the men stood aloof with a stupid 
stare, until a lad about eighteen came running towards me, and, 
bowing, kissed my hand, put it to his forehead, and laid his own on 
liis heart, the accustomed mode of respectful salutation in the 
Kast ; when, pronouncing the word “ Rasheed, Rasheed,’^ the 
Egyptian name of Rosetta, he gave me to understand, that he had 
before seen Franks at that place, and had reason to respect them. 
Some of the children acquired confidence from this example, and 
approached a little nearer, but fled the instant 1 held out my hand 
to them, although the paras it contained were a great tempta- 
tion. So much had every |,thing the aspect of savage life, that I 
could scarcely believe myself to be on the banks of a great com- 
mercial river ; and should have fancied that I was treading the 
wilds of America, did not the squalid misery and diseased appear- 
ance of those itifant natives convince me how superior is the healthy 
freedom of unshackled nature to the double slavery of despotism 
and superstition. After an hour’s walk, I returned on board 
with an improved appetite, and dined very heartily on roasted 
quails and rice, each of these abounding at the present season in the 
country. 

The wind continued fresh from the northward, and wc passed 
rapidly by Shab(mr,the ancient Andropolis ; Salamoon, the ancient 
Gynajcopolis, were abreast of Tonuop, the ancient Taua, at sunset, 
where the natives were dancing and making merry ; and about 
midnight we brought up at the entrance of the Nadir reach, from 
its being too dark to tow thiough it. 

We were safely through the reach at sunrise on the 29th, and I 
had benefited by the opportunity of taking an early walk through 
the fields of the Delta, and embarking again from the village of 
Nadir. On both sides of the river thc.country now began to assume 
a different appearance. In the upper parts of the Delta, the soil 
being, at the present moment, three or four feet above the water’s 
edge, irrigation is no longer performed so simply as it is nearer the 
sea ; the water being here raised by wheels turned by buffaloes, or 
dipped up from the river by two naked Arabs, with a sort of Ws- 
k^t slung in cords, exactly as represented in the Fig. 2. of Plate 
XLVL in Denon’s Travels. The soil, however, is still the black 
loam or alluvial deposit of the Nile, and every where equally fer- 
tile. On the western bank, a greater portion of the land is ap- 
plied to pasturage ; herds and flocks are more numerous ; the 
villages are smaller and fewer in number ; nor are mosques so 
thickly strewed ; date trees arc less abundant ; the flat line of the 
horizon is sometimes broken by hillocks of rising ground, and groups 
of plane, sycamore, and other trees, more frequently relieve, by^ 
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their fuller and more luxuriant foliage; the monotony of the scene. 
Pigeons and other birds are in such numbers, and so tame, that whole 
flocks of them would alight on our boat, and feed on the rice 
which was thrown to them — a confidence they acquired from their 
never being molested by the natives, who abstain from doing them 
injury, rather from motives of superstition than humajiity. 

Above Terreny, the ancient Terenthis, from which the route to 
the Natron Lakes and valley of the Dry River is generally taken, 
the sandy Desart begins to appear, and encroaching more and more 
upon the fertile borders of the Nile, as we advance upwards, at 
length reaches to the water’s edge on the eastern side, continuing 
as high up as Benisalahmy, a village built entirely on the sand, 
without the least verdure about it. From thence it again improves, 
and the number of fine spreading trees that are scattered on 
the banks, give a great beauty and novelty of effect to the change. 

A group of naked children of both sexes having gathered round 
the boat, as we kept close to the weather shore ; some bits of bread 
were thrown into the water, into which they immediately plunged, 
and after a contest, in which it was surprising to see how well they 
supported themselves in the water, the successful ones swam to the 
shore without the use of their arms, which they held up out of the 
water, to prevent losing their prize ; among these was a girl at 
least ten years old, an age at which females arc often married, and 
Bometiraes becom;; mothers in this country ; she seemed as familiar 
to the element as any of the party, and was superior in strength 
arfd agility, most of the others being much younger. 

Towards sunset, as we approached the apex of the Delta, at the 
junction of the Dainietta, and Rosetta branches of the Nile, we de- 
scried, in the southern horizon, the towering pyramids of Ghizah. 
Their western face receiving the sun’s almost horizontal rays, con- 
trasted with the dark sides of the opposite quarters, produced a 
beautiful effect, and i had an opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the accuracy with which Denon has described their well-defined 
angles, notwithstanding the blue mist of distance that surrounds 
them. It would be almost writing a history to give utterance to 
the thousand associations that took forcible possession of my mind, 
when my eye caught the first glance of those stupendous monu- 
ments. Ages appeared to pass in review before me ; the volume of 
Time seemed open to my perusal, and obscure as wore its early 
pages, the permanency of the characters that were visible in these 
stupendous efforts of human labour, seemed to triumph over the 
mutilated and blotted fragments of later records. 

The next morning's fog, from the extreme humidity of the air, 
completely obscured our view of the country for several hours after 
sunrise, but when the atmosphere cleared up we were very amply 
repaid for this privation by the rich prospect which the approach 
to Cairo preseatft. The city itself, seated at the foot of the Mokat- 
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tam hills ; its dome-topped mosques and countless minarets ; the 
forests of lateen masts on the shores of Boulac ; the swelling Nile, 
covering whole islanSs and provinces with its abundant waters ; the 
fleets of boats sailing through branches and canals in every possible 
direction, appearing to skim along the surface of the fields them- 
selves, from the verdure intercepting the view of the narrow chan- 
nels ; the towns and villages that studded this variegated carpet of 
nature ; the busy hum of commerce, which could be already heard ; 
on the one side the silent desolation of the Desart, and on the other 
a splendid city, seated at the foot of imposing hills, and full of life 
and motion ; with the endless diversity of figures, dresses, com- 
plexions, countries, religions, manners, and even languages, of the 
crowds who passed in review before us, all contributed to form a 
picture more resembling the effect of fairy enchantment than reality. 
Neither London nor Lisbon, the only two metropolitan cities that I 
had yet seen seated like Cairo on the banks of a commercial river, 
and with both of which I was familiar, have nothing like this East- 
ern capital. Both on the Thames and the Tagus almost everything 
is characteristic of the prevailing national taste and manners ; but 
at this emporium of Oriental opulence on the Nile, the diversity 
is so endless, that it is almost impossible to point out any one style 
or character which prevails above another : and if I experienced 
strange sensations on landing at Alexandria, I felt infinitely more 
on entering Cairo, to which even Europeans have attached the 
epithet Grand,” and which the Arabs dignify by the expressive 
title of “ Mother of the World.” 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT ALEPPO. 

Calm is the mulni^hl scene — the cooling hour 
Wafts on its wings the deW’s refreshing shower. 
And, borne from cedar groves, a gentle gale 
Breathes a soft fragrance through Aleppo’s vale : 

No awe-inspiring voice, no sound invades 
The death-like stillness of the gloomy shades ; 

Save where clear Sanga’s streams in num'rous rills 
Gurgling descend from yonder palm-crown’d hills ; 
Save where the Moslem guards, at th’ Antioch gate, 
Carouse, and curse the (Christians as they wait 
The day’s return, or pace with thund’ring tread 
The turret’s sleep, that rocks its lofty head ; 

Save where Mohammed’s sons their orgies hold, 
And sherbet qualf on carpets fringed with gold. 

Thy sons, Aleppo, lull’d in soft repose, 

Their senses steep, nor dream of future woes. 

Oh I sleep, unhappy victims, while ye may ; 

Death hovers nigh to gorge his destined prey. 

No moxe «haU pleasure’s cup, the fesUi« dance, 

Or midnight revel all your souls entrance.. 
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Thousands no more the light of Heaven shall sec, 

Sunk in the womb of vast eternity. ^ 

Lo ! on a sudden darker horrors low’r, 

And omens strange portend th’ eventful hour. 

No more soft zephyrs through the casements shed 
Their cooling influence o’er the weary head ; 

But hot, and stifling, as Sirocco’s blast 
Blown o’er the regions of the sandy waste, 

A noxious exhalation stops the breath, 

The fatal harbinger of woe and death. 

Borne on the sultry gale, what rumbling sound 
Flings to the troul)led air its peal profound ? 

Th’ alarm is hush’d — again that sound of fear 
In hoarser cadence strikes the astonish’d ear. 

Hark ! the loud wateh-dogs, with portentous yell, 

Howl through the frightened streets a dismal knell. 

And warning give, by wond’rous instinct led. 

That dangers hover o'er Aleppo’s head. 

Hark ! how the temples and the mosques declare 
Th’ approaching shock of elemental war ! 

The conscious bells electric impulse feel, 

And simultaneous ring a thund’ring peal, 

Which seems to cry, O impious race, beware ; 

The Ood of Vengeance comes; he will not spare. 
Grasping Omnipotence, his awful form, 

Wing’d with red lightning, rides upon the storm. 

What rocking shakes again the palsied earth, 

Like Chaos struggling in primeval birth 1 
Not half so loud, through fields of eether driven. 
Thunders the dread artillery of Heaven. 

Fly, hapless victims ! Hy, where safety calls ; 

Your bulwarks totter, and your city falls. 

In vain ye fly 1 the demon Death behind 
Speeds swifter than the sightless pinions of the wind ; 
Quick as the lightning’s glimpse the cleaving ground 
Expands her jaws, and in the vast profound 
MoSques, towers, and streets, with hideous wrack uptorn. 
And down the chasm precipitately borne, 

Descend, and disappear. One general doom 
Despatches thousands to a living tomb. 

For them, alas I the sun’s reviving light, 

The matin breeze, the balmy dews of night 

Shall ne’er return. No friends shall close their eyes, 

Or bathe with tears their funeral obsequies ; 

In icy slumber bound beneath they lie, 

Entomb’d in one wide gulf of misery. 

Thy sons, Mohammed, to their mosques repair, 

And, “ Allah ” cry, with unavailing prayer. 
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Earth’s entrails heave; the waving turret falls, 

And ’whelms the prostrate crowd beneath its walls: 
Escape is vain — in one short moment more 
Each sufF’rer’s dcjoin, each dying pang is o’er. 
Eternal God, could not thy temples save 
Meek Israel’s offspring from the yawning grave? 
Jehovah speaks, “ Repentance comes too late;” 
Jehovah wills, and what he wills is fate. 

But must they die? Will God, their guardian power, 
Forsake his people in affliction’s hour? 

That God, who oft for Judah’s sons display’d 
The stretch’d out vengeance of Almighty aid? 

Yes — he rejects their prayers ; the suppliant’s groan 
Flies up unheeded to th’ eternal throne. 

Weep, hapless Israel ! desolate, forlorn, 

’Reft of thy sons, afflicted Sion, mourn. 

The morning dawns, and with returning light 
Surveys the horrors of th’ eventful night. 

Weep, Syria, weep I for o’er thy sunken plains 
The withering fiend of Desolation reigns. 

Unhappy city ! is no vestige seen 
To tell to future times the tragic scene ? 

Thy doom is past — but o’er thy mould’ring stone 
Black Ruin rears his solitary throne. 

Thou too, O Sanga, startled from thy course, 

Refiuent didst feel disorder’d Nature’s force ; 
Aleppo’s walls no more thy streams shall lave, 

Or join its waters with Euphrates’ wave: 

No more along thy banks shall virgins stray. 

Bathe in thy flood, or sport the live-long day ; 

But sunk, or whelm’d beneath th’ uplifted plain. 

The weary pilgrim seeks thy streams in vain. 

Yon mourners mark 1 upon each haggard brow 
Sit clouded grief, despair, and frantic woe ; 

They, hapless band, denied Hope’s cheering ray. 
Through falling masses grope their darksome way. 

Or crawl o’er bleeding heaps of kindred dead, 

Whilst pendent tow’rs hang trembling o’er their head. 
Here turn your eyes, and view yon loosen’d wall, 
Which nodding frowns, and totters to its fall. 

Ah ! whence that groan, which struck my startled ear? 
WTiat mangled forms beneath yon pile appear ! 

Oh I sight of woe ! and could not Mercy save 
These tortur’d remnants from a ling’ring grave ? 

The die is cast — Jehovah will’d to see 
Aleppo drain the dregs of Misery. 

See there immur’d alive in caves of stone. 

Convuls’d with pain, unheeded, and unknown^ 
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A mother groans ; o’erarchM llljf tuinbliog tdW’rs, 

(Whilst Death in ev*ry unduiatibn low'rs,) 

Beneath a cumbrous mass half crush’d she lies, 

Midst Desolation mourns ; ’midst Darkness sighs ; 

She clasps, with agony and distraction wild. 

Of many kill’d her last surviving child : 

Her blood-stain’d breast scarce folds her mangled boy. 

So late the author of its parent’s joy ; 

He faintly asks, with meek-imploring eye 
That aid, O wretched state of Misery, 

Which the fond parent can no more supply. 

Exhausted Nature fails — A ling ’ring doom 
Amidst this horrid scene consigns them to the tomb, 

What heart of stone this tale of grief can hear, 

Nor drop from Pity’s eye one tender tear ? 

Ill fated city I happy hadst thou been, 

If these disasters clos’d the death-fraught scene. 

The fiend, dire Pestilence, whose noxious breath 
Spreads foul infection, and whose frown is death. 

Uproars her form ; amidst the sulphurous blast 
She scowl’d, and wither’d Syria as she past. 

Dread Queen of Terrors, stay thy murd’rous hand, 

Nor add fresh horrors to a prostrate land. 

But see I wliere outcast on the desart wild, 

Mourns widow’d Syria, Sorrow’s humbled child, 

And cheerless at the sad remembrance sighs 
Of friends, of kindred lost, and dying agonies. 

Her mangled sons, bereft of food and home. 

Wishing to linger, yet compell’d to roam, 

Faint, meagre, wan, encamp beneath the sky,— 

The earth their bed, the heav’n their canopy. 

O ! hapless state ! e’en these are doom’d to feel 
The blood-stain’d Vengeance of the bandit’s steel ! 
Ruthless as prowling wolves an Arab horde. 

Whose trade is plunder, and whose wealth the sword, 
Complete that havoc Nature had begun. 

And close the scene in blood — ^The work of Death is done ! 
O ! more than Demons in a human form, 

Fiercer than scorpions, and the sweeping storm, 

Soft Mercy’s path your footsteps never trod, 

Gold Is your Idol ; Avarice your God. 

The pride of cities, as the pride of man. 

Endures not longer than the shortest span 
If God so will— Thus, chang’d by his command, 

The fairest realms become wide wastes of sand: 

Thus serpents hiss, where goodly cities stood, 

And streams like Sanga turn to pools of blood* 

Thus fell Imperial Tyre, great Ocean’s queen ; 

No remnant lives to tell that she has beeu. 
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Thus fell proud Bdby^n ; such Aleppo’s fate ; 

Sad proof 1 what judgments on the guilty wait. 

Ye, sages, ssy, who skill’d in mystic lore, 

Whence Earth’s convulsions spring, each cause explore ; 
Does Nature’s law, does subterranean breath 
Kindling supply these magazines of death? 

Does wild uproar convulse the womb of earth, 

When vapours pent within contend for birth? 

Does steam volcanic boiling under ground 
Burst the firm earth, and deal destruction round? 

Or does Heav’n’s matchless king, whose awful might 
All being owns, who spake, “[and there was light,” 
Wield the destroying elements, design’d 
To humble guilty states, aud scourge mankind ? 

But whence thbso frightful visitations flow 
God’s wise decree permits not man to know : 

Aim not, O man, beyond the limit giv’n ; 

Submission learn, and leave thy fate to Heav’n. 

O thou Supreme, whom awfbl glory shrouds,— 

Array’d in light, and curtained in the clouds,— 

Almighty king, arrest thy vengeful hand ; 

Oh I spare the sad remains of Syria’s land. 

Bid Britain, prompt Misfortune’s cause to aid. 

Heal the sad wound Affliction’s dart has made ; 

Bid her uplift a fallen state, and save 
The few survivors from the destin’d grave. 

But lo 1 what white-robed Cherub quits the sky. 
Attended by her sister Charity ? 

’Tis Mercy’s self, the messenger of love, 

Vouchsafd to wretched man by God above ; 

To sad Aleppo’s sons she whispers peace, 

And bids their sorrows and afflictions cease. 

Inspir’d by her, Mohammed’s realms unite, 

And hail with joy the Gospel’s purer light; 

She comes, and Phoenix4ike, hew tow’rs arise ; 

Aleppo strikes again th* admiring skies. 

And wonders at her new-born destinies. 

What mean these visions bursting on mf sight? 

Whither does Fancy wing her rapt’rous flight ? 

She draws aside, before my ravish’d eye, 

The mystic curtain of Fhturity : 

The night of Error ftides ; the Gospel's ray, 

Flashing cOnvibtion, dawns with brighter day ; 

Dispels the Koran, and its sensual plan; 

To brutes degrading all the pow’rs of mah ; 

And Syria's koHS, whei’e first the Gospel shone, 

Messiah ball again; add Moslem fttith disown. 
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HISTORICAL sketch OP'^THE RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

' € No. XL 

Turning now to other parts of India, we find that, even before 
the commencement of the war with Hyder, the resources of the 
. Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal had been exhausted. In 
August 1780, General Goddard, carrying on operations on the 
western side of the Mahratta country, informed the Bombay Go- 
vernment that, in consequence of irregular and scanty pay, the 
army under his command could no longer be relied on. To such 
representations the Presidency was incapable of lending due atten- 
tion ; the supplies from Bengal were insufficient ; loans had been 
contracted, and proved inadequate ; there seemed to be no hope 
from financial expedients, and therefore those sage politicians ap- 
pear to have abandoned themselves to chance. 

When the Bengal Government received intelligence, in Sep- 
tember 1780, of the irruption of Hyder into the Carnatic, they came 
immediately to the resolution, that advantageous terms of peace 
should be offered to the Mahrattas, through the Rajah of Berar ; 
engaging, among other things, that, should the fort of Bassein 
(against which a force was then proceeding) be reduced while ne- 
gociations were on foot, other equivalent territory and revenue 
should be given up in its stead. Nizam Ali, Sciudia, the Peishwa, 
and the Poonah ministers, were apprized by letter of these terms. 

Bassein was taken by General Goddard, in December 1780 ; and 
immediately afterwards, upon the Generars return to Bombay, an 
attack against the Mahratta dominions was planned. The army 
marched from Bassein in January 1781, intending to occupy the 
passes of the mountains, and threaten the capital, the more ef- 
fectually to dispose the enemy for peace. The Mahratta army, 
then in the Conean, under, the command of Hurry Punt Furkea, 
amounted, it was supposed, to about 20,000 men ; and was posted 
on the road leading, most directly to the capital. Retreating 
through the plain country as the English advanced, the Mahratta 
army ascended the hills ; and there, being now joined by Holkar, 
seemed determined to repel the invaders. By a sudden and vehe- 
ment attack in the night. General Goddard succeeded, however, in 
driving them from the pass, and in the morning found himself in, 
possession of the summit, and within forty-five miles of Poonah. 
Here he received offers of peace from an agent sent to meet him by 
the Mahratta minister, ana agreed to suspend , for. eight days all 
military operations, to allow ail parties time for negociation. The 
overtures of the £nglish'i^ere> rejected, however; by the Mahrattas, 
who hoped, in consequence of Hyder's invasion, to extort terms 
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still more advantageous than tlmse now oflcrod them ; and as Ge- 
neral Goddard anticipated no great result from attacking Poonali, 
which the enemy had determined, in case of danger, to reduce to 
ashes and abandon, he left his position on the hills, niid inarched 
back towards the sea-coast, harassed all the way by. small parties 
of the enemy, and losing many lives in repelling them, i^er this 
unsuccessful expedition, General Goddard withdrew his forces to 
Cullian, there to pass the period of the monsoon. 

The operations of the English on the eastern side of the Mah- 
ratta country were at first disastrous, the army under Colonel Car-‘ 
nac being actually in danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, 
or submitting at best to a shameful retreat. An eiitcrprizc ori- 
ginating in despair rendered them victorious. They attacked tlie 
enemy during the night, who, expecting to take them prisoners on 
the morrow, entertained no apprehension of such an event, and were 
therefore easily thrown into confusion, dispersed, and defeated. 
Before this daring exploit was contemplated. Colonel Carnac had ap- 
plied for aid to Colonel Muir, then stationed at Futtyghiir ; but long 
before Colonel Muir could arrive with any reinforcement, Colonel 
Carnac had been compelled to have recourse to desperate policy, 
which fortunately succeeded. On the arrival of Muir, he used all 
his endeavours to elfect n peace with Scindia; but not possessing 
the power to command any thing, many months were passed in 
fruitless attempts,* and it was not until Scindia perceived the rapid 
‘diminution of his own resources that he listened to terms. A trealy, 
however, was at length concluded in October 1781; by which it 
was agreed that the Kngli.sh should lestorc all the territory they 
had conquered on the further side of the Jumna ; while Scindia, on 
his part, was not to molest the chiefs enjoying their alliance, and 
was, if possible, to efi'cct a peace between the Engli.sh and llyder 
«‘vnd the Peishwa. 

While these transactions with the Native powers were going on, 
a contest of greater moment still was actually maintained between 
the Governor and Council, and the Supreme ('ourt of Calcutta. 
The Supreme Court, according to an Act passed in 1773, consisted 
of a Chief Justice and three puisn6 Judges ; the power of this Court 
emanated not from the Company, hut the King, who likewise no- 
minated the Judges ; and it was entrusted with the administration 
of all branches of English law in India. Its powei*, in civil cases, 
extended over all claims against the Company or any Biitish sub- 
ject, and over all such claims against Natives, as the latter, at the 
time of entering into any contract, had agreed to submit to it. In 
criminal affairs, its powers extended over all British subjects, and 
over all persons directly or indirectly in the service of the Com- 
pany, or of any British subject. The Judges of this Court received 
a fixed salaiy, but no fees ; yet, as they possessed the patronage of 
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certain officers depending on fees, they were not wholly removed 
out of the sphere of corruption. 

To thi^Court the Parliament, with that ignorance and incapacity 
it so commonly displays, intiustcd powers which every moment 
brought it into collision with the Governor and Council ; and thus 
two supreme authorities were cj*eated in India, which at first con- 
tented themselves with slight expressions of hostility, but grew em- 
bittered by degrees, and at length closed in deadly conflict, and by 
the fury of their animosity, spread uncertainty, suspicion, and 
terror through the provinces, and went near to endanger the sta- 
bility of oiir power in the East. It is not the business of history, 
and much less of a sketch so rapid as the one we profess to give of 
Indian affairs, to trace with a minute pencil the detail of such a 
Courts proceedings. It is sufficient, for all useful purposes, to cha- 
racterize them ; leaving such persons as can digest endless docu- 
ments, whose analysis would swell the history of our country to the 
size of the Statutes at Large, to have recourse to the original 
papers, published by the command of Parliament, at the Company’s 
charge, and as accessible as such a chaos can be said to be. No 
wj’iter who has to describe such transactions can do more than 
speak of them succinctly, if he indulges the hope of being read : 
posterity can have little to do with the details of a petty lawsuit 
in Bengal, although, if men possessed infinite patience and immortal 
life, it is possible they might dcriye some assistance from the mass 
of evidence that has been accumulated on this subject. 

So soon as this creature of the “ wisdom of Parliament began 
its operations in India, darting out writs, like fearful missives from 
a catapult, the minds of the ignorant and timid Natives were be- 
yond conception agitated and alarmed. They saw the most re- 
spectable of the Zemindars arrested in their houses by bailiffs, 
hurried away, frequently from a distance of five hundred miles, to 
Calcutta, and there, if not prepared with immediate bail, a thing 
they had perhaps never before heard of, buried alive in a loath- 
some and pestilential dungeon. Sometimes venerable Musulman 
magistrates were arrested for discharging their legal duties, now 
disputed by the Supreme Court ; and though, from age and infir- 
mity, incapable of long journeys, driven away to Calcutta. In one 
instance, an upright and impartial magistrate, arrested by the offi- 
cers of this Supreme Court, and dragged away on the usual jour- 
ney, expired on the road, thus escaping, by death, the contumely and 
dishonour, which must have been far more terrible to an ingenuous 
mind. 

By the removal, ruin, or flight of the Zemindars, (for many> 
possessed by an indefinite dread of the Supreme Court, actually 
fled away,) the proper collection of the revenue was rendered im- 
possible. The ryots, always disposed to evade the exactions of 
the Company, eagerly availed themselves of the present confusion 
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to escape the payment of their rents ; and thus, by the proceeding 
of the judges, all the operations ol (foveriiment were impeded. See- 
ing affairs taking this disastrous turn, llie Governor-General and 
Council, alarmed for their own sakes, as well as for the (’oinpany^s, 
hastened to lay a true representation of the case before the (Jourt 
of Directors in England. The Directors, who act generally as 
though they were a college of despots, experienced some hesitation 
to proceed, in this instance, on their usual principles; as the judges, 
deriving their power from the King, assumed in their proceedings a 
tone of superiority over every thing connected with the (Company, 
which overawed a?id subdued the pride even of the Directors 
themselves. Therefore, not venturing to interfere with the preten- 
sions of King’s judges, this court of sovereigns condescended hum- 
bly to petition the ministry to interpose their authority between the 
mfijosty of the Company and the prerogatives of the Supreme Court. 
They represented that, according to the intention of the legislature* 
the zemindars, farmers, and other occupiers of land, who, at the 
suit of Natives, had been tormented with writs, were by no means 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; that in arresting, 
removing to a great distance, and imprisoning in the common gaol, 
persons thus legally exempt from their power, the judges had been 
guilty of injustice and violence; that, in consequence, the Natives 
were highly exasperated, every man feeling himself exposed to 
si^er from the mysterious action of a Court at (hilciitta every ima- 
ginable evil; and that this state of alarm and suspicion menaced 
the total destruction of the revenue. 

They, moreover, represented, (hat the Supreme Court not only 
thus indirectly impeded the collection of the revenue, but that it 
actually disputed the authority of the regular revenue courts, and 
usurped over them an absolute power : releasing persons whom they 
bad confined, entertaining suits properly cognizable by them alone ; 
prosecuting judges for acts done in Court in discharge of their 
duty ; indirectly supporting farmers of the revenue in fraudulent 
proceedings ; and thus annihilating, or, at least, suspending the 
Duannee Courts, and terrifying, by furious menaces, the Governor- 
General and Council, from the proper discharge of their duty in 
their capacity of a Court of Appeal. 

The Directors also represented, that the Supremo Court had pei - 
tinaciously and absurdly demanded the production in Court of 
papers which might contain the most aocret antfi of government • 
and, upon the secretary refusing to produce them, had threatened 
him, and such inerahers of council as had voted against their pro- 
duction, with an action, &c. 

And they further represented, that the Supreme Court, in direct 
contradiction to the intentions of the legislature, and with an inso- 
lent disregard, not only of the laws and customs of the people of 
India, but also of common justice and equity, had put in force, 

2 F 2 
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against Maha Rajah Nuncomar, the English law against forgery; 
thirs committing murder under pretence of fulfilling their duty, 
forgery not being a capital crime by the laws of India, where the 
offence was (or was said to have been) committed. The Directors 
very forcibly illustrated their position, that English law was never 
intended to be put in force against the Natives, by inquiring whe- 
ther every man convicted of bigamy, “ which,” said they, “is 
allowed, protected, nay, almost commanded by their law, should be 
burnt in the hand if he can read, and hanged if he cannot read**! 

These,” they proceeded, “ are some of the consequences which 
we conceive must follow, if the criminal law of England be suffered 
to remain in force upon the Natives of Bengal. If it were legal to 
try, to convict, and execute Nuncomar for forgery, on the statute 
of George II., it must, we conceive, be equally legal, to try, convict, 
and to punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his Court, for 
bigamy, upon the statute of James I.” 

While the Court of Directors in England were making these 
alarming representations of the injustice of the Supreme Court, 
that Court, far beyond all immediate control of King, Company, or 
ministers, was proceeding triumphantly in violence and iniquity. 
We have already observed that details of such proceedings are be- 
side our purpose ; it will, we apprehend, be quite sufficient to re- 
mark, that in a suit instituted by a nephew against bis aunt at 
Patna, for the purpose of recovering from her a very large inherit- 
ance, which he contended she had possessed Kerself of by forged 
testaments the Supreme Court developed its whole policy, crush- 
ing the provincial council, and punishing the Mohammedan magis- 
trates, as before stated, for performing their legal functions. 

In 1777j another instance of the indecent and furious spirit of 
the judges of the Supreme Court occurred at Dacca: one of the 
attorneys of this Court, which were now multiplying in the pro- 
vinces, like locusts in the desart during a mild winter, had that 
year taken up his residence in this ancient city ; (in India the mo- 
tions of an attorney were then watched with more solicitude than 
the symptoms of the plague would have been ;) and, in order sub- 
stantially to extend the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and in- 
crease his own gains; he obtained from one of the judges a process of 
arrest against the Duan, or principal public officer of the Phousdar’s 
Court . The attorney attempted to seize, in open Court, the Duan, 
or principal agent of the Phousdar, but not being permitted to do 
so, he proceeded to the Phousdar^s house, broke down tjie gate, en- 
tered it forcibly, and was proceeding to violate the sacred walls of 
the harem, the most unpardonable outrage that could be offered to 
a Musulman, when the Phousdar, now roused to ungovernable in- 
dignation, resisted, and an affray took place in the court of the 
house. The father of the Phousdar was wounded in the head with 
a sword by one of the attorney's attendants, and the Phousdar re- 
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ceived a pistol-shot from the hand of the attorney himself. These 
proceedinj^s were highly pleasing to the Supreme Court ; and Mr. 
Justice Hyde, one of the judges, immediately wrote to the military 
officer commanding in Dacca, to afford their attorney whatever as- 
sistance he might require, adding, that undoubtedly the Court 
would support him in what he had done. The conclusion of all this 
was, the Provincial Council bailed the Duati, and then transmitted 
an account of the tnuisaction to the Governor-General and Council, 
adding, in forcible langUvage, a representation of the dreadful conse- 
quences of such proceedings upon the execution of the laws. 

Other examples of the tyranny and intemperate interference of 
the Supreme Court might he easily adduced ; their system was to 
perplex and terrify the Natives by process and arrest ; to encourage 
paupers and*others to institute proceedings against wealthy zemin- 
dars, in order to ruin them by exorbitant fees and damages, if cast ; 
to enhance to an enormous amount the costs of an action, sometimes 
to treble the sum recovered ; to pretend that individuals had been 
rescued from the hands of their officers, and under such pretext to 
break open houses, and carry their wanton researches even into the 
secret apartments of the women. No matter whether individuals 
were legally under the power of the English or not, provided they 
were unable to defend themselves from oj)prcssion ; the Naib 
Nazim, a person owing no allegiance to the King, nor obedience to 
his laws ; deriving neither security nor benefit from the administra- 
tion of those laws ; this person, we say, had, in one instance, a pro- 
cess of contempt, and in another, a civil process issued against 
him. 

In the month of August 1779> a case occurred which brought the 
disputes of the executive and judicial powers to a crisis. This was 
a suit in the Supreme Court,* commenced against the Rajah of 
Cossijurah, by Cassinaut Baboo, his Calcutta agent. The Rajah, 
to avoid submitting to the decisions of the Court, which all men 
had now learned to consider with dread and hatred, absented him- 
self from his home ; and upon this, an order was issued to sequester 
his property. To execute this order, a sheriff was despatched with 
an armed force, headed by a sergeant of the Court. Arriving at 
the Rajah’s palace, and attempting to make forcible entry into the 
apartments of the women, they were withstood for a time by his 
faithful servants, who were at length, however, beaten and wound- 
ed, and compelled to retire ; the party then forced their way into 
his zenana, plundered his effects, burst into his place of religious 
worship, and committing various outrages, stripped it of its orna- 
ments. A stop was also put to the collection of the revenue, vand 
the farmers prohibited from paying him their rents. 

No sooner had the Governor-General and Council heard of this 
procedure, than they despatched orders to the military commander 
at Midnapore to intercept and detain in custody the party of the 
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sheriff. 'J’hese orders came too late to prevent the outrage ; but 
the whole party were afterwards seized ; and affairs having once 
come to this extremity, a notification was issued to all Zemindars, 
Choudries, and Talookdars in the three provinces, that none, unless 
they were J^ritish servants, or bound by voluntary agreement, were 
to be considered subject to the Supreme Court, or bound to obey its 
process. Provincial chiefs were likewise commanded to afford the 
Court no aid in carrying its orders into effect. 

But this by no means quelled tbe licentious spirit of the Court, 
For, in spite of the counter-mandate of the Covcrnor-General and 
Council, the Company’s attorney was committed to the common 
jail of Calcutta for contempt, and harassed with a criminal prose- 
cution, And, to carry their insolence as far as it would go, they 
next proceeded, as if actuated by . a spirit of lunacy, do have the 
Governor-General and Council individually served with a summons 
to answer to Cossinaut Baboo, in a plea of trespass. These sum- 
monses, issued against them for acts perfonned in their collective 
capacity, as the exeautive power, they naturally refused to obey. 

This last act took place in March 1780 ; and, in the meanwhile, 
a petition, signed by the British inhabitants of Bengal, against the 
authority exercised by tbe Supreme Court, and another from the 
Govcrnox-Gcncral and the Members of the Supreme Council, toge- 
ther with a thiid from the Company itself, were prepared and pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1780, and referred to*a select committee. 
In defence of the Supreme ('ourt nothing was brought forward ex- 
cepting three letters from the Chief Justice to Lord Weymouth, 
then Secretary of State. But from these, and from every thing 
that appears, it is clear that the Supreme (’ourt, perceiving dis- 
tinctly the intention of Parliament, but remarking, at tbe same 
time, the vagueness of its language, determined to follow the inter- 
pretation which would allow them most power, and the amplest 
sources of profit. It is, in fact, virtually confessed by tbe Chief 
Justice, that he regarded nothing in the administration of justice 
but the profit of the lawyer ; and we supect that his opinion has 
been that of many an English judge. 

From the year 1773, the Provincial Councils, sitting as Duannec 
Adaulut, or court of civil judicature, had wholly administered the 
civil department of the native law; but now, in April 1780, a new 
arrangement was adopted at the motion of the Governor-General, 
approved by the Supreme (Council. The business of these courts 
was divided into two parts ; that which concerned the revenue ; and 
that which concerned individuals ; and the latter was referred to a 
sepkrate Court, denominated Duannec Adaulut ; while the fonner 
continued to be transacted in the provincial councils. 

In order to mollify the animosity of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Hastings, about the same time, conceived the plan of creating a new 
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Court for the Chief-Justice, whicli should at the same time gratify 
his avarice aud ambition. Such a Court, under the name of Siiddor 
Duaunee Adaulut, had in fact been projected in 1773> and was to 
have consisted of the Governor-tTeneral and Council in person ; but 
as its functions had never been discharged by thorn, it could not 
properly be said to have had any existence. Now, however, a 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut, that is, a court to receive appeals from 
the provijrcial Adauluts, was actually created, and Chief-Justice 
Impey was appointed Judge, with a salary of nearly 8000/. a year, 
dependent ofi the Governor-General ami (auincil. Cor seven years, 
therefore, the Provincial Councils liad operated without control ; 
their decisiojis for so long a period were linal : injustice, cruelty, 
corruption, it any thing of the kind took place, trium[)hed in im- 
punity there was no one to- whom the oppressed could look for 
equity. And now, when a court of appeal was instituted, it sjirung, 
not from any desire on the part of Government to create a check 
on the Provincial Councils, not from any regard to the principles of 
justice, not in the least ; but simply to purchase the co-operation 
of the Chief-Justice aud the Supreme Court, which the Chief- 
Justice was the informing and directing soul ! The Governor-Ge- 
neralV, motion in Council respecting this new court, w*.s, indeed, 
opposed with strong arguments by Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, 
but quite in vain ; the majority carried it ; and 8ir Elijah Impey 
became Judge of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut. 

When intelligence of this arrangement between Mr. Hastings 
and the Chief-Justice reached England, the Directors regarded it 
as a matter of the highest importance, and immediately procured 
the opinions of the most respectable lawyers in the country on- the 
subject. Those opinions were contradictory. Some thought the 
office of Judge of Appeals perfectly compatible with the duty of 
Chief-Justice. Others came to a decision directly the reverse. 
The question was then brought before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which, judging more wisely, decided that the 
powers conferred on Sir Elijah Impey were exorbitant and danger- 
ous, as they affected the fortunes of every man in Bengal by holding 
out to Mr. Hastings the ability of perpetrating any atrocity ho de- 
sired, under the name and with the sanction of the law. 

In consequence of these discussions, an act of Parliament was 
passed to re-organize the Supreme Court, and deprive it of powers 
which it could not exercise with safety. And in May 1782, the 
King was petitioned by the House of Commons, to recal Sir Elijah 
Impey, to answer to the charge of having unlawfully, accepted an 
office incompatible with his duty. 

In the meanwhile, various changes were effected in the judicial 
system in Bengal, as well as in the mode of collecting the revenue. 
But so constant were the vicissitudes to which the mode of operation in 
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every department of Government was at that time subject, that the 
bare enumeration of changes would occupy a volume, though nothing, 
we conceive, could be less instructive than a lengthened picture of 
the miserable attempts at political arrangement which those ig- 
norant Governors imagined. The permanence of our power in the 
East has been undoubtedly the gift of chance, and in no way the 
cifect of profound policy, or benevolent administration of govern- 
ment ; for we think the most hurried reader of British-Indian his- 
tory must every moment be struck with the disproportion between 
the empire and the talents of its rulers ; so vast and splendid is the 
fonner, and so weak, and, with very few exceptions, so contemptible, 
have the latter always been. The secret is to be explained by the 
character of the Hindoo people. No other nation could be made 
to wear for ten years so contemptible a yoke. Alfghans, Tartars, 
Persians, though governed by despots, have despots of their own 
faith and race, who respect their national character, and yield be- 
lief to the same superstitions. The Hindoo beholds himself and his 
gods equally the jest and disdain of his rulers. Fettered by the 
odious contrivancesiof his legislators, subdued by strangers, bound 
by chains of prejudice which nothing short of a miracle seems ade- 
quate to break, he is the most degraded and the worst governed 
human being on the face of the whole earth. 


THE FAREWELL. 

(From the Arabic of Abu Mohammed.) 

TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN. 

The anchor rises ; merrily resoundinif * 

Along the shore is heard the seaman’s lay ; 

Then first I knew, my arras ray love surrounding. 
How much more looks, than any words, can say ; — 
Her gaze, that dwelt upon the cliff, discover’d, 
’Twas there that first she to my vows replied ; 

On her pale lips a languid farewell hover'd — 

That was not yet half-spoken ere it died. 

By deep-conilieting passion wildly shaken. 

She sank within ray anus, distracted, pale, — 

As .sinks the forest by the blast o’ertaken, 

Jio.sh6ok my bosom with a kindred gale. 

Her passionate embrace enclasp’d me stronger, 

As now the vessel on her voyage held ; 

And swobning, she exclaim’d, sustain’d no longer — 
“ Would that each other we had ne’er beheld I** 
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LEITERS FROM A CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER. 

An Indian friend, who is at home on furlough, having determined 
to pass the winter in a journey over the continent, tlirough Ger- 
many to Vienna, and thence by Venice into Italy, has permitted us 
to have access to most of his epistles written m route ; and as 
they appear to us to contain new and agreeable pictures of men 
and things, communicated in that unreserved familiarity which 
forms the great charm of friendly correspondence, yet, at the same 
time, sufficiently removed from all trifling and common-place, to 
delight more eyes than those for which alone they were originally 
intended, we have given them a ready place in our pages, where, we 
doubt not, they will form an agreeable relief to the graver subjects 
to which the attention of our readers is so frequently called. We 
give the lettcis in the order of their successive dates, with scarcely 
an omission beyond the mere compliments to frieiids honoured with 
remembrance. 

Frankfort on the Mein, Xov. 30, 1920. 

Having got so far on my way, I make use of a little leisure to 
inform you of some of my adventures hitherto. Since leaving Brus- 
sels we have been in almost perpetual motion, seldom stopping any 
where longer than was necessary to sec the curiosities contained in 
the various places which fell in our way. The tiuth is, we arc 
considerably too late in flie season to enjoy the very flue scenery to 
be found in this country, without the disagreeable accompnniments 
of frozen toes or dripping garments. Had we been aware of the 
fogs, rain, and snow,, we should have had to encounter, before 
reaching Vienna, probably we should have been decldement pro~ 
nonch (as your uncle would say), for the more mild and unambi- 
tious route, which the South of France offered, to Italy. Yet every 
step I advance makes me more and more rejoice in the choice we 
have made. For what are soakings or shiverings, compared with 
the beautiful churches we have seen* — of which even Prout can give 
but a faint idea ! or who would not encounter cold and hunger, if 
an opera was to be the reward ! Even rising before the sun, and 
dressing (oh, horror !) by a diYn lamp, on a cold November morn- 
ing, may be compensated by seeing the sun rise from behind some 
of the .romantic mountains on the Rhein. 

Now for a liUle detail. From Brussels we went Jby Louvain, 
Liege, and Aix-la-Chapellc, to Cologne, where we first fell in with 
the Rhein. These places are all of them curious in their way; «ome 
of them possess good pictures, and all of them contain fine speci- 
niens of Gothic architecture. I am sorry to say their taste in music 
is of Gothic character also, that is French ; for nothing is to be 
heard in them but Parisian trumpery, imported from the Feydeau 
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or the Veaudeville. Cologne, I need not tell you, is the source 
from which the unrivalled eau flows. The people here seem to 
have no idea that travellers can come to Cologne for any other pur- 
pose than that of procuring a supply of the precious stream. I 
was persecuted out of my life by clamorous and importiiiiatc 
dealers, who were nearly tearing each other in pieces for my cus- 
tom ; and there was no persuading them that I came to see the 
Hhein, and not to buy essences. The cathedral at Cologne is the 
finest fragment of architecture 1 ever heheld but, alas! it is but 
a fragment— never to be completed. The design was gigantic, but 
not so the funds of the projectors ; and it has been calculated that 
to complete it, according to the original plan, would take 120 mil- 
lions of dollars and 120 years. So you may judge of the nature of 
the edifice, allowing, of course, much for the exaggeration which 
usually accompanies such calculations. 

From Cologne up to Mayence, we followed the river closely, and 
nothing that I could say could give you even a faint idea of the ex- 
traordinary grandeur of the scenery. It is a combination of all that 
is perfect in landscape. Nothing is so unsatisfactory as descrip- 
tions of scenery, so I will leave you to form your beau idei^l of the 
banks of the Rhein, being sure you never can come iij) to the reality. 
Coblenz and Mayence are both garrison towtis, and contain lil tie 
worthy of notice. All the way from Cologne (indeed from Aix) to 
Mayence is in the Prussian dominions. At the latter place we 
crossed the Rhein on a fine bridge of boats, and bade adieu to it 
with no little regret. By singular good fortune, the weather, which 
had been almost uniformly rainy and dull since we left England, 
became clear and dry when we got to Cologne, and we had three 
ns beautiful days for going up the river as we could have wished 
for. We travelled leisurely in a carriage hjred for the trip, and 
altogether enjoyed it exceedingly. The foliage was a little scanty, 
the frost having nearly stripped the trees ; but the tints of what 
remained were ftucli as to throw burnt sienna and yellow ochre, aye 
and brown piyk too, completely in the shade. After crossing the 
Rhein, we passed through a part of the little Duchy of Nassau) 
and got to Frankfort, which is the largest and finest town wo have 
yet seen, excepting Brussels. 

Since leaving the Netherlands, we have been able to hold little 
communication with the natives of the country. French is hardly 
at all spoken in Prussia; and though in all great towns there are 
people at the inns who speak French, yet at the intermediate 
places where we halted for refreshment, or rest for the horses, we 
were often obliged to make known our wants and wishes by means 
of signs, and some dozen or so of bad German words, which we 
happened to know. Ifi Switzerland I had picked up some jargoii, 
but it was patois, and ‘ rajo rispettabile conjiunto' had learned 
somewhat of Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope ; but we found that 
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neither Swiss nor Cape German was current amongst those who 
piqued themselves on the purity of their dialect. Here we find a 
civilized and French-speaking people, and I do not suppose we 
shall find much difficulty between this and Vienna. 

It is now time that I should say something of what I have met 
with in the musical way. Not much, until coming here, for, as I 
before hinted, the Netherlandcrs have the bad taste to prefer 
French music to Gonnan. At Brussels there was no opera, at least 
only a French one, though they had a singer here, a Mad. Doriis, 
who has a voice and execution such as I have seldom heard sur- 
passed, and a dogiee of Italian gusto^ which might be made to 
produce much, if properly cultivated. It has been my fate to be 
haunted by ‘ La Dame Blanche,^ a poor opera, by Boildieii, which 
is I believe now making the tour of Europe. Wherever I have been, 
this music has been in representation, and I should have been 
heartily sick of it, even had it been much better than it really is ; 
but it is really tnimpeiy. At Paris it has excited a perfect furor ^ 
and succeeding the Neige and Jocko, has given its name to every 
thing ; thus robes arc a la dame blanche,” and so are coiffuresy &c. 
At Coblenz, I heard a grand church service, with Beethoven’s 
music, and a full orchestra, which was really a treat. The 
Prussian military music is also very fine. At Maycnce also I 
had the good luck to come in for a concert, where there was 
some tolerable singing, and most excellent instrumental music; 
but here, I have enj(*yed a treat such as is not often to be znet 
with, viz. the ‘ Flauto Magico,’ in German, as composed by 
Mozart. I need hardly say that it was most excellent. The com- 
pany was one of the best I have ever met with any where : all the 
parts were well filled, and some of them, particularly the prima 
donna and basso (Papageno), were first-rate singers. I never heard 
Mozart so well sung. The orchestra was by far the most perfect 
I ever witnessed ; about forty in number, and in such admirable 
order that it seemed like one immense Apollonicon, producing an 
astonishing effect in forte passages, and the utmost delicacy in ac- 
companiment. 

I had long wished to hear one of Mozart’s operas in the original ; 
but here was a gratification beyond what I thought possible. The 
German words harmonize better with the music than I expected ; in 
the airs, particularly in the bravura parts, they contrive to soften 
and liquify the gutterals which grate on our oars so much in prose, 
in a manner of which I did not imagine the language would admit. 
In recitative, it is very unpleasant. On the whole, it is, next to 
Italian, the language best suited to operatic music, hut falls incon- 
ceivably short of the sweetness and softness which Italian alone can 
communicate to music. One peculiarity of the German mode of 
giving opexas is, that all the recitative, which in Italian operas is 
accompanied in chords with the piano forte, double bass and vio- 
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loiicello, is with them given in simple dialogue, that part only being 
accompanied by the orchestra which is termed recitatli^q obligato. 
This I do not like, and certainly your papa would not like it, for 
it would deprive him of the Lindley and Dragonetti chords, in 
which he so much delighted. Munich is admitted to be the best 
opera in Germany, next to it Vienna, and then Frankfort and 
Darmstadt, which dispute the palm. I hope to be able to judge 
of all their merits, and if they all only equal what I have heard, I 
shall be well satisfied. 

We go to-morrow to Darmstadt, which is only about fifteen miles 
from this ; then to Heidelburg, Carlsrouhc, Stutgard, Augsburg 
and Munich, and thence to Vienna. We shall hardly get to Vienna 
before the middle of next month, nor to Venice before the end 
of it. 

Munich^ Dec. 10 , 1826 . 

I resume, in the present letter to you, the thread of my narrative, 
if such unconnected communications may be so termed, continued 
in an epistle to your sister, from Frankfort, (which I hope ^.rrived 
safely,) and commenced in one to your aunt from Brussels. This, 
then, may be considered as the troisieme livraison, which suits 
you well, that being your own standing in the family bibliothequc. 
So much for preface, short enough I hope ; now for the text. From 
Frankfort hither we followed exactly the route which I mentioned, 
and'stoppihgoccasionally a day where fiiere was any thing remark- 
able to see, such as the great tun at Fleidelbcrg, which is 24 feet 
high, 30 long, and takes 15 days to fill it. Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that our curiosity was confined to such igrmble wonders, more 
calculated to excite the amazement of ale-drijikcrs like Beppo, 
than to awaken the sympathies of refined conoscenti like us. But 
really there has been no want of attractions in most of the towns 
through which we have latterly passed, and had we not been eager 
to advance, we could most agreeably have sojourned a few days in 
each of them. 

Darmstadt and Carlsrouhc arc perfect models of beauty, the 
prettiest little pocket capitals in the world, just such fairy towns 
as Mr. Burton, if he had taste enough, might plan and lay out in 
the Regent's' Park. Of the theatre at Darmstadt, I shall say 
somewhat hereafter. Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemberg, is a 
very fine city, containing numerous fine pictures and statues. 
Dannccker, tl\e sculptor, who is by many esteemed the first, since 
Canova’s death, resides there, and his studio is one o^those ncli 
treats which I thought were confined to Rome. Ulm and Augs- 
burg are both large places, but destitute of any very remarkable 
objects, excepting the cathedral at the former, which is one of the 
purest and most beautiful pieces of gothic 1 have yet seen. With 
respect to this place, its curiosities and attractions arc so numerous 
that it would require weeks, instead of the days we can afford to 
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bestow on it, to see them properly. It is a most noble place, and 
comprehends every thing which can bcautity a capital. I talk, of 
course, of what meets the eye, for the Government is detestable, 
full ot suspicion and illibcrality, to a degree that renders a residence 
under it almost intolerable. Without performing the office of a 
guide-book, for which I have neither time nor room, I merely men- 
tion, that the picture-gallery, which, next to the famous one at 
Dresden, is considered the first in Germany, contains a vast num- 
ber of inestimable works by the best Italian masters ; at which I 
could gaze for hours, were it not that the King of Bavaria is so 
stingy of his fire-wood, that he allows no stoves, consequently the 
gallery is like an ice-house, and perpetual motion becomes indis- 
pensable to those who are at liberty ; and the very sight of the 
unfortunate students copying pictures, and the keepers watching 
that they do not put them in their pockets, with their blue noses 
and chattering teeth, is enough to give any one a fit of ague. So 
much for towns, now for country. 

Since we left Frankfort, the winter has fairly set in. Heavy 
falls of snow have taken place ; hills, plains, and trees, no longer 
“ in verdure clad,^’ have put on their winter garments, and are all 
strictly in the fashion, d la dame blanche. Sledges are more com- 
mon than wheeled-carriages, and women drag their children after 
them in little sledge-cars, instead of carrying them in their arms, 
and carry their fruit and vegetables to market in the same manner ; 
in short, every thing is as wintcry as frost, snow, and cold, can make 
it. In such a state of things, scenery is out of the question ; and 
we have abandoned all search after the picturesque, and think only 
of getting as speedily as possible from one town to another. The 
want of public conveyances renders this sometimes a matter of 
difficulty, and we have frequently been obliged to resort to voi- 
turier travelling, a mode fraught with all the miseries which slow- 
ness, early rising, and late arriving, can inflict. We have often 
hecn obliged to get up at four in the morning in order to be off by 
five, (the widest yawns may be excused under such circunij?tances,) 
to travel all day at the rate of three miles per hour, making fre- 
quent and long stops to refresh the horses, and to arrive at our 
sleeping place at seven or eight at night, having, after all, accom- 
plished perhaps only thirty miles. 

Our knowledge of German has, I fear, but little improved ; but 
we contrive to get on tolerably well, by dint of phrases culled from 
a vocabularly, and assisted by much gesticulation. I really begin 
to consider French almost as my native language, and feel myself 
as if quite at home when I meet with any one who speaks it. The 
Germans appear to me a very affable and good-natured people, full 
of politeness towards strangers, and not at all disposed to extortion ; 
fiut these are surmises founded in a very superficial knowledge of 
tfie people, and an almost total ignorance of their language. Of 
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one peculiarity, there can be no iloubi, — that i«, that they are a 
smoking nation. Every mortal has a- pipe in his month,* so that it 
may almost be considered as a part of the man. The waiter who 
answers your call, the coachman who drives you, the tailor who 
measures you, tlie cicerone who shows you the sights, all and each 
are furnished with the customary appendage, and it is only in the 
intervals between the whitfs tliat responses are extracted. I have 
not yet had occasion to consult a physician, nor have I seen a priest 
mount the pulpit, but I should almost expect the former to feel niy 
pulse with his pipe in liis mouth, and the latter to draw inspiration 
from the favourite tube, and to puff during the periods of his dis- 
course. 

At Augsburg there happened to be a societe held at the inn, where 
wc put up for the night ; that is, a sort of conversazione, where the 
gentry assemble to talk, play cards, and to hear music. The land- 
lord of the hotel introduced me, and the scene was really most 
characteristic. Imagine to yourself, a fine large saloon, with 
tables ranged along the sides, at which ladies and gentlemen were 
seated in easy conversation, regaling themselves with beer, coffee, 
and liquears. In the middle of the room, a round table, at which 
were seated nine or ten amateur musicians, who, at short intervals, 
performed the overture and other parts of the Frieschutz most ex- 
quisitely. Having imagined all this, yo\i have the general design 
of the scene ; but it would not be quite German without the pipe, 
which, as usual, was in general use, and dense clouds of smoke arose 
from all quarters of the room indiscriminately, which seemed in no 
way to discompose the ladies. Hardened as I am in those matters, 
it was almost too much for me, and brought tears into my eyes, 
which were probably ascribed to the melting nature of Weber’s 
music. I was treated with great politeness by several of the party, 
and was very well pleased to have so gpod an opportunity of seeing 
the sort of society which a German town exhibits ; observe, they 
were not low people, but persons of rank and consideration in the 
town. 

Wc make a point of always dining at the ‘ table d’hotes,’ as well 
with a view to see the manners of the country, as to avoid being 
served with the relics of the table — a rechauff6 of that description 
being usually the lot of those who are too fastidious to accommo- 
’date themselves to tho hours and ways of the people. The hour 
of dinnet varies from twelve to one ; sometimes we have dined at 
half-past eleven. The fare is extremely good, though wo seldom 
know of what it is composed ; indeed, all such inquiries ought to 
bo abandoned as extraneous, though it is impossible to avoid sur- 
mising, Ififom the number of cat-skins seen in the shops, that the 
slaughtof of these anhnals must be considerable, at the same time 
that hare is a very favourite dish. Snails are sometimes produced 
as a gwat delicacy, but they are very scarce, and we have not often 
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such treats. Some persons, who cannot taka those things so phi- 
losophiciHly, abuse the w\ays of the people as unchristian and 
gothic,^ and lose all patience with them, because they force others 
to cat their meat with the same knife and fork which they use 
for fish, and because they are such barbarians as to hand about 
pudding during the middle of dinner. 

At Darmstadt I had the good fortune to witness a.sccne, which 
was almost worth a pilgrimage to Mecca. It was the Grand Duke 
conducting his own orchestra. This he always does in person at 
rehearsals, though his royal dignity will not admit of his doing it 
at public performances, lie is an old man of seventy-three, and 
was an excellent violin-player himself, and a real fanatico he is. 
Such is his passion for music, and the pride he takes in bringing it 
to perfection in his capital, that he has sueeoeded in rendering the 
Opera there one of the host in Germany. The orchestra is perhaps 
unequalled in Europe, being eighty in number, with seven double 
basses, twelve violoncellos, and a profusion of brass instruments. 
He spares no expense in collecting the very best performers, and 
superintends them with the most paternal anxiety. It was really 
a sight to see this old veteran, though nearly bent double with 
infirmity, hobble on the stage in pieno fico^ with sword, uniform, 
&c., and, placing himself at the desk set for him, immediately over 
the orchestra, seize the directorial truncheon, and beat time, and 
direct the corps, with all the anxiety and energy of a composer on 
the first night of the production of his opera. His expressions of 
approbation wore oftener murmured forth when any thing particu- 
larly pleased him ; be was equally on the alert, however, when any 
thing was carelessly executed, and on one or two occasions he made 
the orchestra repeat passages which were done without due atten- 
tion to expression or effect. He often harrangued the choruses, 
(which, by the way, are the most numerous, and the best f remember 
to have heard,) going up and explaining to them when they were 
wrong. Throughout the whole he attended with the most unre- 
mitting solicitude ; and when it was all over, the actors and ac- 
tresses passed in review before him to take leave ; the former he 
shook by the hand, and the latter he favoured with a salute. On 
(I crut remarquer somewhat more than ordinary warmth in the 
embrace he bestowed on one who happened to be the handsomest 
of the set, doubtless because she sung the best ; the instrumen- 
talists were dismissed with a simple how. The singing was very 
good, though the singers were not individually so excellent as those 
I heard at Frankfort ; but the orchestra was all that could be wished ; 
and as the opera was one of those instrumental works in which 
the orchestra plays first fiddle, it had full scope for display. The 
opera was Gluck's Arniida, esteemed his chef d*oeuvre, and cer- 
tainly d grand and scientific composition, deficient as usual iil 
Dielody. As it was the last rehearsal, it differed only from the 
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first representation in the want of scenery and dresses, whieh was 
amply made up for by the novelty of seeing the Grand Duke en 
directeur. The theatre is worthy of the establishment. It was a 
matter of favour to get a sight of the whole ; it is only granted to 
strangers and favourites, and there were few besides ourselves 
there. 

I have left, myself no room to speak of the opera here, farther 
than to say, that the glory has in a great measure departed with 
the late King, who was its patron. The present King patronizes 
ballets and pantomimes, and has disbanded the fine Italian corps 
which his father maintained. The orchestra, however, remains in 
air its original excellence. I heard it, though put to the ignoble 
use of playing to dancers ; but the music was selected from Italian 
composers, and was admirably executed. The military music here 
is unrivalled, and also the music in the King's chapel. 

We start to-morrow in the diligence for Vienna, where we shall 
arrive on the I5th, sleeping one night at Lentz, and three nights 
in the carriage ; but we are sick of voituriers. I hope to find a 
letter from some of you at Vienna. We shall stay a week there, 
and then push on for Italy; getting to Venice by the end of the 
month. 

Vienna^ December 20, 1826. 

I know it is unnecessary to apologise to you for writing to your 
daughters first. My letters, such as .they are, are intended for you 
all jointly, and the chief object I have in addressing them to the 
girls in preference, is to familiarise them with the receiving, ami 
haply Ihe answering of letters which relate not exclusively to 
“ fashions of the month," and the worship of the Graces. My last 
epistle was from Mlinnich, or Minkin^ as it is pronounced by the 
Germans, and hoping that it reached its destination safely, (a thing 
which cannot be taken for granted hereabouts,) I shall now bring 
up ray narrative to the present date. 

Our journey hither was very tiresome and slow beyond measure, 
though performed in a vehicle they have the impudence to call a 
diligence. The distance from Munnich is about 310 miles, and we 
were four nights and three days on the way. One night we were 
permitted to go to bed, as the contrivers of this sadly misnamed 
vehicle rightly judged that human nature could not sustain three 
consecutive nights of jolting, squeezing and suffocation, such as the 
six unfortunate beings must endure, who enjoy the dearly-bought 
distinction of travelling in the Royal carriage. The banks of the 
Danube are very beautiful, and we were fortunate enough to have 
fine weather, but there is no scenery near it vhich will bear 
comparison with what the Rhein exhibits. All the obstacles we 
had experienced before getting to Munnich, from difiiculty of mak- 
ing ourselves understood, were greatly multiplied between that 
place and Vienna, as that route is much less frequented by stren- 
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^crsjinost of whom come only as far as fiavaria and then turn into 
Italy through the Tyrol — those who go to Vienna taking the more 
direct way thither by Ratisbon. Fortunately we had little occa- 
sion to communicate with the natives, as we were always in motion, 
though slowly enough ; but at Linz where we stopped for one night, 
all our attempts to make ourselves understood failed, though we 
called in the aid of a grave-looking old gentleman with a surpris- 
ingly long pipe in his month, who sat in a corner of the room, and 
who professed to understand Italian and Latin, and volunteered to 
be our interpreter ; he looked the veiy picture of wisdom as ho sat 
enveloped in clouds of smoke, and was evidently regarded by all 
around as a miracle of learning, so that we approached him with 
a sort of &WC. He was however, after all, an arrant pretender, 
with the merest school-boy smattering of the languages he affected 
to be familiar with, which he instantly applied to pumping %3 
as to our condition, destination, object, &c. — so that we could get 
no assistance from him, and were obliged to eat, drink, and sleep 
exactly as the people of the inn pleased. This adventure discon- 
certed my companion more than all former ones put together, and 
he has been railing at Germany ever since. I think if it had 
happened earlier he would have turned back. 

We arrived at this famous city on the 15th, at six in the morning, 
and established ourselves at an excellent hotel, which bears the name 
of the Empress of Austria. Vienna iioes not answer the expecta- 
tions I had formed of it. In regularity and beauty it is greatly 
inferior to Brussels, Munnich, and many other towns of less pre- 
tensions. The streets are narrow and dirty, like the Rue de Riche- 
lieu at Paris, and there is no accommodation for unfortunate 
pietonsy who arc in momentary danger of being run over by the 
aristocrats who route. I ought to mention, however, that the 
weather has been wretched ever since our arrival, perpetual rain, 
great cold, and foge such as would astonish even you. In fact 
the climate, from what I hdve seen and heard, unites all the humidity 
of the London atmosphere with a greater dpgree of cold than is 
usually experienced in England. It is said also to be subject to 
very sudden changes, and to give samples of the whole four seasons 
in one day — -we, however, have found nothing hut winter. Under 
such circumstances, every thing of course looks dirty and dismal, 
and perhaps, should I see Vienna in a fine clear day, iny opinion of 
it might be greatly altered. It is a vast place, fortified and sur- 
rounded by a ditch on three sides and by a branch of the Danube 
on the fourth. The ramparts form a fine promenade all round the 
town, and command a fine prospect of the neighbouring country ; 
the number of e^ipages which fill the streets is immense, and give 
one a great idea of the wealth of the inhabitants ; and the shops, 
particularly the jewellers and marchandes de modes, make a moat 
dazzling display, such as might vie with the Palais Royal itself. 
Orunlal Herald, Vol. 12. 2“ G " 



The young Napoleon is hero, but is kept so secluded that I 
have not been able to get a sight of him yet. By what I can learn, 
he appears to be a very ordinary youth, and to show no decided 
Aaracter ; that, however, may in a great measure be owing to the 
system under which he has been brought up. The police arc 
the most violent and domineering set of people I ever came in con- 
tact with : you should come here in order to appreciate duly the 
modesty and courtesy of the English tax-gatherers. On entering 
the city, you are served with a notice to appear before the police 
within twenty-four hours to answer interrogatories. There, besides 
undergoing a strict chronological examination as to age^ and othei 
matters which men have no objection to, the place of nativity, 
profession, religion, means of subsistence, reasons for leaving home, 
condition, name, widower or bachelor, (they do not ask whether 
a||no the person has been refuaedy which is wonderful,) are all 
extracted from the examinee, and a multitude of impertinent 
questions are asked which can have no object but that of harassing ; 
a minute description is then taken, and permission to remain for a 
limited period is granted, but not without paying heavily, for it. 
Nothing can more completely show the weakness and alarm of the 
Government, than this jealousy of strangers, who arc regarded witli 
a' sort of instinctive antipathy by the rulers of these countries, as 
beings who cannot possibly come into their territories for any good, 
and yet, with all their precautions, it would require a very moderate 
portion of effrontery and tact to overreach them completely. 

The people here are all music mad. I never was in a place 
where music seemed to be more completely the occupation of the 
inhabitants ; but especially instrumental music, and the more in- 
comprehensible and impracticable a thing is, the greater is its 
merit with the Viennese. There are fantasias and sonatas ex- 
hibited in all the shops, composed by persons of unpronouncible 
namesj of sable hue and demisimcquaverable texture, such as would 
make the most accomplished pianiste shudder with horror. I was 
the other day at a concert given by a Mr. Slawjk, a celebrated 
violinist, and it really was worth coming this distance to hear him. 
Talk not to me of your Kieswetters and Moris, and stars of such 
dim lustre hereafter. Here is a man who “ struggles with impos- 
siblities — ^nay overcomes them.^’ The instrument in his hands w'as 
not a fiddle, it really was something supernatural ! He executed 
a concerto composed by himself, (and which no other man could 
either have composed or executed,) full of the most fantastic freaks, 
occasionally interspersed with the tenderestand most touching 
passages, and 1 am at a loss to say in which he was most excellent. 
Withal^ he was a youth (apparently not thirty) of the most uncoin- 
mpn modesty, seemingly overwhelmed with the praises he received, 

S oever courting admiration hy any of the tricks and coquetry 
ch such stars aft apt to exhibit. When the enthusiastic ap- 
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phase of his auditors forced him for an instant to lower his instru- 
ment and make a bow, his only anxiety seemed to bo to escape as 
speedily as possible from applause, and to plunge again into the 
mazes of his concerto. In short, I never yet heard the violinist 
who was worthy of rosining his bow. He was well repaid by his 
audience. I never saw such attention or such interest exhibited 
by any assembly : they hung upon his accents with mute admiration, 
or burst out into involuntary exclamations ; some even capered 
with delight. It was truly gratifying to behold. 

The Italian Opera here is at present, unfortunately, in a state of 
repose, but they are to commence shortly with Semiramide, and a 
corps of the elite of Italian singers, such are Lablache, Davide, 
Dardauelli, unequalled in their several departments. I am sorry 
they are here, as I shall have no chance of hearing them whei^I 
am going. The national opera (German) is extremely good 5 they 
give the operas of the best living composers, Italian as well ns 
German, and the singing is the best I have yet' heard. The 
orchestra is of that excellence which might be expected where 
Hummel directs and Myseder leads. Mysedcr^s playing is such as 
his music might induce you to expect, vfery perfect, and full of fine 
execution ; but even herein my friend Slawjk leaves him infinitely 
in the background. Vour daughter will be concerned to hear that 
her favourite Weber is held very cheap in Vienna ; they say he had 
no taste and was mad. Mozart holds his empire with people of 
judgment, though there arc not wanting flippant pretenders who 
say with a shrug that he has begun to ‘ mmter la perrukeJ In 
fine, the Dame Blanche is all tlic rage, and Rossini the prime 
favourite. Next to Mozart, Spontini is, with some persons who 
lay claim to great judgment in such matters, considered the most 
fautlcss composer in operatic works, a sentence which haa. sur- 
prised ipe much. From the above facts, I leave you to form your 
own opinion as to the justice of the claim the Vienna critics lay to 
being considered the best judges of music in the world. 

r have inquired here of raarchandes dc modes, and other persons 
canning in trimmings and garnitures, and they say the Swiss ribbon 
you wish is not made in Germany; and that the enlightened 
Emperor here, will allow nothing Swiss, French, or English, to 
enter his dominions ; perhaps somewhere in Italy I may meet with it. 
The silks, velvets, and ribbons here are the most beautiful I have 
ever seen, and are all made in Vienna. 

We would fain set off instantly for Venice, for we are sick of this 
ever rainy climate, but the public conveyances go so, rarely that we 
are forced to wait till the 23d ; we get to Trieste on the 26 th, and 
Venice on the 28th. Thence our route is uncertain, but we shall 
certainly be at Florence, and thither letters ma]|^e sent to the end 
of January. 
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Vienna^ Dec. 23, 1990. 

I must trust to your indulgence to forgive my so ill performing the 
promise I made of writing to you frequently ; though I believe I 
had the prudence to qualify it in some way, anticipatmg that my 
opportunities of writiag might not be so frequent as could be de- 
sired. 

My journey hitherto has been one of almost unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Every thing was new to me ; language, manners, andj scenery 
and my attention was kept constantly fixed. No description 
that I have ever seen has done justice to the truly sublime scenery, 
of the Rhein, especially that part near Coblenz ; there is an ever- 
varying but never-failing grandeur about it, such as must give in- 
finite delight to every person who has a spark of sensibility in his 
deposition. These beauties are no doubt rendered doubly strik- 
ing, after emerging from the flat and uninteresting country of the 
Netherlands, which contains little to detain the curious, excepting 
the splendid Gothic structures which abound in it. The multitude 
of ruins which rise on both banks of the Rhein, and which are all 
most unmercifully ascribed to the Romans, would afford employ- 
ment and interestjto an antiquary for years. I care, however, little 
for researches of that description, and such objects arc valuable 
in my eyes only in so much as they enhance the beauty of the pic- 
ture. The towns are all plentifully ganiishcd with soldiers ; and 
the vexations and delays which harass the traveller at every stage, 
require a large stock of patience and philosophy, for, which the 
only consolation is, that it is very evident the holders of the coun- 
try are very ill at ease. 

I am almost compelled to become a Napoleonist, contrary to my 
better judgment, by the perpetual contrast which has been, forced 
ipon my mind, between his enlightened despotism, and the chilling 
and jealous sway now exercised. Wherever he has been, he has 
left in roads, bridges, seminaries, and institutions of public utility, 
proofs that he had at least some sympathies with the people over 
whom he ruled, and that their happiness was in some degree his 
study. The present rulers construct only fortifications, and the 
only public institutions they have bestowed on their subjects are 
custom-houses and a most vigilant police. It is difficult to believe 
the degree to which Napoleon has contrived to endear himself , to 
the people of Germany, and the enthusiasm with which his memory 
is cherished. I used to think that this feeling was confined to the 
French, and I ascribed it to the love of military glory, which is 
supposed to predominate with that nation ; but I have found it the 
same in Italy, Germany and the Netherlands. 

I would fain hazard some remarks on the character and habits 
of the people amongst whom 1 have been travelling ; but how can I 
venture to pronounft even an opinion, with any confidence, on a 
nation with whom my ignorance of their language has prevented 
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ray ever coming in contact? My communication with them has been 
confined to monosyllables, or expressions of the commonest and 
most unintelicctual nature; and all my information respecting them 
has been drawn through the medium of a hired servant, or a casual 
encounter with some one who could convene in French or Italian. 
Even Hazlitt, with all his self-sufficiency, would hardly venture 
to condemn a nation, without better means of unmasking their fail- 
ings. Here let me counsel you, before you undertake a journey 
into this part of the world (an event which I trust you may, ere 
long, be able to bring about), to put your contempt for the lan- 
guage aside, and apply yourself to the acquisition of so much Ger- 
man as wonld enable you to elbow your way through the country, 
without the aid of an interpreter, who is seldom a trust-worthy 
person. From my own observation, I would undertake, with tlSee 
weeks of moderate application, to gain such an acquaintance with 
German as should suffice for all purposes of ordinary utility, and 
should put it in my power to study the people with advantage — 
and all this without the aid of either Mr. Hamilton or Professor 
von Feinaigle. For want of this, I have encountered numerous 
minor disasters, have been obliged to submit to the insolence and 
exactions of official harpies and unauthorised plunderers, have 
missed the opportunity of making agreeable acquaintances and of 
acquiring useful infoimation, and, as a suitable climax, I have 
even occasionally been compelled to put in requisition my sad rem- 
nant of Latiiiity, and, thanks to my Scotch extraction and to a re- 
tention of the vocal system of my alma maters I hare been able to 
make myself understood, where the classical lore of even Mr. Gif- 
ford himself might have been unavailing. Forsyth's remark about 
the heaviness and scholastic affectation of the English Latinity, 
contrasted with the neatness and point of the Italians, appears to 
me equally applicable to the Latin of the Germans. All of their 
inscriptions that I have seen seem laboured and pedantic. 

I am a great enemy to the way in which many people ge- 
neralise on nations, and ascribe to them some physical or mental 
characteristic. In almost all cases, such dicta arc laid down 
on every insufficient grounds, and are taken on trust by mankind 
merely because they arc uttered with an air of authority. We 
are told, for instance, that the Italians are a deceitful and re- 
vengeful race ; that the Germans are dull plodding animals ; the 
French frivolous and incapable of feeling, (or haply they are 
monkeys,) All these canons, which are generally held to be un- 
questioMble truths, I take upon myself to pronounce entirely false. 

I have heard that the women of some particular town, are remark- 
ably handsome, and on going thither I have seen none that were 
not dowdies ; or that the men of some other place were remarkable 
for the politeness of their demeanour, and t have found them 
bool’s. . In the former case, the generaliser had the good fortune 
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to see one or two good*looking women in his walk^ and in the lat- 
ter he reoeired a civil answer to some question ; but future tra- 
vellers may search for the beauty or civility in vain. Do not suppose 
th^ these remarks are occasioned by any such disasters having 
^ppened to me-^n the contrary, they arise from the agreeable 
surprise of finding the Germans so very different from what they 
are usuaUy described. Were I to commit the offence of which I 
have just been complmning, my character of them should be that 
of a lively and mirthful race, rather addicted to smoking and beer- 
drinking, fond of reading and of music, and displaying the utmost 
courtesy and attention to strangers. Does this correspond with the 
notions you had formed of them ? 

This has been a long and very unprofitable dissertation, but 
lAt elhe have I to fill my paper with ? Descriptions are tire- 
some, and are never, I thinks satisfactory, particularly to the dc- 
Scriber. I have seen a multitude of magnificent churches, many 
excellent pictures, and much beautiful scenery, and above all, the 
quantity and quality of the music I have heard would of itself 
endear Germany to me for ever. This is a vast, and in many re- 
spects splendid capital, but the streets generally are mean and 
narrow, and accord ill with the display of riches and finery which 
every where meets the eye. The suspicion and jealousy of the 
police pass all bounds, and give incontestihle proofs of the weak- 
ness Of the Government. We set off for Trieste to-day, and expect 
to be at Venice on the 28th. Our route after that is not fixed. 
I hope your health is good, and that you compel yourself to take 
exercise ; consider that all the good you may hope to accomplish, 
depends upon your preserving your health, and exercise I am per- 
suaded Is indispensable. I trust the good work advances, and that 
our Utopia is nearly completed. I shall join in the deliberations 
with uo ordinary relish, after the abstinence which my travels 
have imposed on me. My life has been a perfect blank, as far as 
regards English politics, since I came abroad, and I hardly regret 
it, for the base spoliation of the poor Greeks has nearly sickened 
Die for ever with British patriots ; the disinterested and unosten- 
tatious efforts of * the tyrant-ridden' Germans in behalf of their 
fellow-slaves, might teach those traders in liberality a useful 
lesson. Here sympathy for the Greeks is deep and universal. 

Venice^ Jan. 9 , 1827 . 

HbrA I am established once more, presso Danielli. We are in 
the rooms via a via to those toe occupied in 1825. Our visiting 
room is large enough to feast the livery of London in, and presents 
a spectacle of faded grandeur, like the city itself. The prospect 
in front is beautiful, and the situation altogether is, I think, the 
best in Venice. The drawbacks to these advantages are, great 
cold, for there is no possibility of heating our Guildhall-like salon, 
which is constructed, like all the houses here, to guard agmnst heat, 
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and not cold : then, again, i^nch accommodations arOi of course 
rather costly — and it is impossible to get any dHnkdblO wihO ; 
the Emperor, with his accustomed tenderness for the comforts (jf 
his people, suffers ho foreign wines to be admitted into the couhtr^ 
and there is no choice between the sour potatiohs of the CounW 
or the scarcely less unpalateable mixtures imported from Hungary 
and Istria. This annoys my companion very much, and sometim^ 
in the bitterness of his indignation, he wishes that the Hhhperor 
himself were compelled to swallow a bottle of the villaiious com* 
pound — and, truly, an appeal of this sort might not be Without itS 
effect. 

Our journey from Vienna to Trieste was somewhat fatiguing, os 
we had to sleep three nights in the carriage, but the rate of going 
.was extremely good, and the conveyance was the best regulated 
and the most comfortable vehicle I have ever met with ou^t of 
England and France. We had not a single good day all the time 
we were at Vienna, so that we experienced no great regret in 
Iccaving it ; but no sooner had we crossed the range of mountains 
which divide Styria and Illyria, than we found an almost magical 
change of climate ; the snow had vanished, and we exchanged the 
foggy and humid air of Geimany, for the clear sky and bracing cold 
of an Italian winter. At Laybach (of Congress^hl memory) Italy 
begins, as it were, to dawn. Gasthouscs begin to assume the name 
of locandas — si signore disputes pre-eminence with ja myn-heer ; 
the detestable German stoves arc supplanted by hearths with bla*- 
ing wood fires — maccaroni triumphs over sour crout ; and the fre- 
quent corpo di BaccOi ejaculated by the postillions, leaves no doubt 
of the vicinity of Italy. 

The whole of the journey, for the last 200 miles, presents an 
almost uninterrupted succession of beautiful mountainous scenery, 
very much of the same description as the Appenine country between 
Florence and Rome. The descent upon Trieste is unique. ^ I can 
recollect nothing which has struck me as so splendid as this view. 
Nothing is seen till you reach the summit of a mountain imme- 
diately over Trieste, when the whole expanse of the Adriatic, with 
the romantic and lovely shores of Istria and Dalmatia, with the 
lofty and snowy mountains of the Tyrol, burst at once on the view 
and delight the eye as you wind down on Trieste. The situation 
of this town bears a considerable resemblance to that of Genoa— of 
course there is no comparison between the towns, for Trieste is a 
very ordinary place, and destitute of anything approaching to mag- 
nificence, but in situation, I think, it has the advantage of the city 
of marble. It is much more Italian than German, both in the lan- 
guage and manners of the people ; indeed German is hardly spoken 
there. There is a great appearance of trade in it, and the variety 
of costumes and people of all nations who throng the streets, gitc 
it a very gay appearance, whilst the multiplicity of languages which 
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assail the ear would puzzle Mezzofantl himself. The motley.group 
.which fill the pit of the theatre — Turks, Greeks, Jews, Sclavoniaiis, 
and Armenians, besides the infinite variety of natives — is a sight 
which, perhaps, no other town in the world can exhibit. Trieste 
has risen on the ruins of Venice ; the policy of the Austrian Go- 
vernment being to annihilate the commerce of Venice, it has loaded 
trade there with the most fatal shackles, whilst irresistible encou- 
ragements and temptations are held out at Trieste. The conse- 
(j^uence is, the latter has become the most extensive port in the 
Mediterranean, and one of the principal marts of Europe. There 
you see a harbour full of shipping, extensive warehouses, new 
buildings rising in every direction, bustle and activity in the streets, 
and care and business in the faces of all you meet. At Venice all 
18 decay and desolation, empty harbours, ruined palaces, unoccupied 
shops, and an idle and lounging population. 

Had I remained at Trieste it would have given me great pleasure 
to have cultivated the acquaintance of your friend, from whom I 
received great kindness ; but there is nothing absolutely in the 
town to detain one more than a couple of days at furthest, and we 
arc anxious to depart by the first mpore. This unworthy emulator 
of the Spitfires and Medusas, however, was at its old tricks, and 
kept us hanging-on at Trieste for four days with the constant pro- 
mise of sailing to-morrow,” with that most convenient qualifica- 
tion tempo pemettendo — such are the blessings of a steam mono- 
poly ! At length, however, we did get over, and arrived on the 
dlstult., making as smooth and pleasant a passage as could bo 
desired. I was very happy iu receiving your letter, and one from 
each of the girls, which were waiting for me here. 

It is very hard that when you have been doing so much for me, 
all my endeavours to serve you have been ineffectual. I have no 
where been able to meet with the Bernois trimming you wished to 
have. Indeed, with the Austrian regulations, which are in force 
against all foreign manufactures whatever, it is neit to impossible 
that it should be found within the Emperor's dominions, any more 
than claret or Havannah segars! I shall keep a look out, however, 
as I go on, and possibly may meet with it at Florence ; or should 
wc^return by Geneva, that is a likely place. I have not been more 
fortunate in my search for the ornaments which you saw here, nei- 
ther in any of the shops in the neighbourhood of St. Marks, nor in 
any of those on the Rialto, can I see anything at all approaching to 
the things you describe, and yet I do not think they could have 
escaped me had they been there, for I have examined carefully the 
windows of most of the shops in the town, more especially those who 
deal in antiques and curiosities. I am concerned at any want of 
success, but I fear some curiosity-hunter has made a prize of them, 
or that they have been removed from their conspicuous situation, 
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and consl^fned to the recesses of some dealer like our friend Car- 
nesecca at Rome. 

Venice is almost destitute of strangers at present; besides 
ourselves there are only three or four stragglers ; the grand 
map. being now, according to custom, far advanced to the south. 
This circumstance gives us no great concern, and we have heard 
so much of the gaiety and festivities which will prevail here about 
a fortnight hence, that we have some idea of setting off now on a 
tour through the north of Italy, Milan, Parma, Cremona, Verona, 
&c., returning here again for a few days, to see some of the follies 
of the Carnival, and then going direct to Florence. Th6 Carnival 
began on the 5th, and being this year what is termed the long Car- 
nival, it will not end till the 27 th of February. This is almost the 
only place where the festivities commcnco in the early part of the 
period, at most others the last fortnight only is extraordinary. The 
above plan is, however, by no means matured, and may or may not 
be put in execution according to circumstances. Until further no- 
tice, then, it is best to address any letters which may be bestowed 
on me to Florence, as that is a sure method of my receiving them, 
though perhaps late. 

This is the best time for music in Italy. During Carnival all the 
theatres are in their gloiy, and put all their resources in acquisi- 
tion to produce something attractive and good. Accordingly, there 
is scarcely a town in the country where a good opera is not to bo 
found during this season. Even Rome, austere and sanctified as 
she is, unbends a little during this period of universal holiday, and 
suffers her children to inhale the pestilential atmosphere of those 
sinks of iniquity, play-houses. Here the Fenice is now open, which 
is only the case during Carnival. They have a very good company, 
of which the ge 7 n 8 are Tosi, Crivelli, (one of the best tenors in 
Italy,) and Cecconi, a very delightful contralto, or musicOf of the 
Pasta school. Their Opera is one of those solemn heroic pieces, 
which can only be made to go down .by the aid of very good music 
and very good execution. It is called Mithridate, the music by 
Tadolini, and is not without merit, though neither very striking nor 
original. They have a splendid hallo, entitled “ Maria Stuarda,” 
in which Elizabeth figures in the most odious light, and la Stuarda, 
as the programmes have it, is invested with somewhat more of per- 
fection than history gives her credit for. The orchestra is magni- 
ficent, and the theatre superb. Velluti is here, I met him the other 
day in the gardens, but he is quite en particulier, and has, I be-* 
lieve, bid adieu to the stage. They say that he has enriched himself 
immensely in England, but that he does not enjoy his wealth. He 
has purchased a fine place on the Brenta, between Venice and 
Padua, and generally lives there in great seclusion. ^ Pasta has 
created a great furore in the south, and has been received by the 
Neapolitans with the most enthusiastic applause, especially in a 
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new opera) by Paccini, entitled Niobe. 1 hope I may fall in with 
her somewhere, to see how she wears her laurels ; for, after all, 
such a reception from the hoMtuh of San Carlos even for a single 
night, is worth whole years of the tasteless encores of the muddle- 
headed critics of the King's Theatre. 

The girls will be amused to hear that at Trieste I recognised, in 
the prima donna, our old Parisian friend, Demeri, notwithstanding 
the transformation of the name into De Meric. She has, however, 
descended from the tragic stilts, and figures away in the dramma- 
giocoso, with considerable success ; she really treads the stage with 
an air, and displays much of what your brother calls ease and 
affluents. She has been very favourably received in Italy, even at 
* the Scala* Her voice, always very powerful, has increased to an 
astonishing degree, and she sends forth a volume of tone, which is 
wonderful, if not pleasing, and which is vastly effective in the 
bravura ; but, after all, she is a mere executioner, and the defects 
of her singing remainns glaring as ever — want of taste, or anything 
approaching to expression — ^what she has gained is manner. 

The weather, since we have been here, is as fine as possible, with 
the exception of two days when there was a storm, which laid mbst 
of the streets under water. The effect of a high wind, particularly 
when it blows on the town from the sea, is to raise the water three 
or four feet, \^hich is enough to inundate all the streets ; and gon- 
dolas are to be seen plying in the streets and squares, and even, I 
believe, in the theatres. 


SONNET.— TO OPPRESSION. 

Oppiiession !— I have seen thee, face to face ; 

And met thy cruel eye and cloudy brow, 

Which, cro I saw, I fear’d — but fear not now, 

For dread to prouder feelings doth give place 
Of deep abhorrence I scorning the disgrace 
Of slavish knees, that near thy footstool bow, 

I also kneel — but with far other vow 
Do hail thee and thy herd of hirelings base : 

I swear, while life-blood warms my throbbing veins, 

Still to oppose and thwart with heart and hand 
Thy brutalizing sway— till Afric’s chains 
Are burst, and Freedom rules the rescued land, 

Trampling Oppression and his iron rod ; ‘ 

Such is the vow I take— so help me God » P. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

No. X. 

Practical View of the Law of lAhel in England* 

In 1787, Lord Georgfe Gordon was tried on an information 
filed by the Attorney-General, and found “ g^uilty " of two 
libels : the first, reflecting* on the Judges, and the administration 
of the criminal laws, was, in the form of a petition, addressed to 
himself by the prisoners in Newgate, full of incoherent Scrip- 
tural language and quotation, and tending to recommend that 
reduction in the number of capital punishments which Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly began to effect. The second libel was on the 
Queen of France, and on the French Ambassador, the Count 
(l’Adh6mar.* In delivering the judgment of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Ashurst observed, upon the second libel, “ that the ob- 
ject of the publication being to rekindle animosities between the 
two nations, by the personal abuse of the Sovereign of one 
of them, it was highly necessary to repress an offence of so dan^ 
gerous a nature. Other nations (who do not know how much 
that greatest of all blessings. Liberty, and particularly the 
liberty of the Press, may be perverted in the hands of wicked 
men,) can hardly be induced to believe that such daring and 
atrocious publications as your's could ever go forth into the 
world, without the connivance, at least, of that state in which 
they are published. And well might they think so, unless the 
author were dragged forth into public punishment.’^ That 
greatest of all blessings, the liberty of the Press ! the liberty of 
declaring your bona fide sentiments, under that moral respon- 
sibility which necessarily attends such a declaration — can there 
be a more shameful mockery than the use of such language un- 
der such circumstances ? If there had really existed such a 
liberty — if there had been no jurisdiction, no temporal penalties 
for mere words— these foreign nations might have been con- 
vinced, and could not have resisted the conviction, that ** such 


* See ‘ Mem. sur la viede Mario Antoinette, par Madame Carapan,’ vol. 1. 

p. 250. Sa Majesty continuant k me parler des inconTeniences qu’elle avail 
rencontres dans la vie priv6e, me dit que les ambitieux sans mcrite trouvaient 
la des moyens de tirer parti de leurs iroportunit^s, et qu*elle avail A se re- 
procher d’avoir fait nommer M. d* Adhemar fi I’Ambassade de Londres uni- 
quement parcequ’il Axcedait chez la Duchesso (de PoHgn^ac). Elle ajouta 
cepondant a cetteespecode confession, qu’onetdt en pleine paix avecles Ang- 
lais ; que lo Ministroconnaissaitaussibien qu’elle lanullitede M.d’Adhemar, 
el qu’u ne pouvait faire ni bien ni mal. 
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daring* and atrocious publications’’ weut forth without the 
connivance of Government. Nay, there is no other mode 
of satisfying foreig*n nations that such publications are not 
connived at ; for if the Attorney-General may file an’ in- 
formation ag^ainst whom he pleases; and if the Jury follow 
the direction of the Bench, no publication that is ofiensive to 
a foreig;ii sovereign can possibly escape except those connived 
at by Government. The possession of such a power over 
the Press affords to foreign governments a most inconvenient 
ground on which to address representations and solicitations 
to our Government ; and a no less inconvenient temptation 
to give a favourable ear to such applications from motives 
of friendship or fear, and to refuse it from no better motives 
than aversion or contempt. Thus, from personal regard to 
the Queen of France, was Lord George Gordon punished for 
a libel on her, which had not the slightest tendency to interrupt 
the good understanding between the two nations, nor to prejudice 
her character in the estimation of the intelligent and candid part 
of the world ; and for fear of Bonaparte, whom we hated, Peltier 
was prosecuted, in 1803, for a libd equally harmless ; but soon 
after the trial, war having been renewed, which might have 
seem^ to confirm its alleged tendency to “ interrupt, disturb, 
and destroy the friendship and peace subsisting between our 
Lord the King and the said Napoleon Bonaparte,” he was for 
that reason only, because war had released us from the fear of 
Bjinaparte’s importunities and resentment, never called up to 
retleive the judgment of the Court. The case of John Vint, 
found guilty, in 1801, of a libel on the Emperor Paul of Russia, 
was similarly circumstanced in all respects. Since the date of 
the trial of Peltier, how many daring and atrocious ” libels 
against the Sovereigns of Russia, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
have been connived at '? 

For the first libel. Lord George Gordon was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, for the second, to two years, and to pay 
a fine of 500^., in all five years, and to give security for his 
good behaviour for fourteen years, himself in 10,000/., and two 
sureties in 2,500/. each! ! January 18, 1793, the term of his 
imprisonment having expired, he was brought into the Court of 
King’s Bench to give bail, accompanied by the keeper, two men 
as his bail, and several Jews. He had a slouched hat on his 
head, and an enormous beard. As he refused to take off his hat, 
the Court directed the crier to do it. He presented a petition 
from Israel Abraham George Gordon, commonly called Lord 
George Gordon, containing an apology for^ keeping on his hat, 
having entered into the holy covenant of circumcision. His 
fortune was an annuity of 500/. a year. His brother, the Duke 
of Gordon, had lent him 600/., with which he was ready to pay 
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his fine. The Attorney-General objecting to the two men pro- 
posed as bail, and producing affidavits to their incompetency, 
his Lordship was remanded to prison! where he died, on the 1st 
of November 1793. 

In 1793, the Reverend William Friend was expelled the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for refusing to subscribe a retraction of 
the errors contained in a pamphlet published by him, entitled, 

Peace and Union,’ recommended to the associated bodies of 
Republicans aud anti-Republicans. Proceedings against him 
were first instituted, and sentence pronounced in the Court of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and were subsequently affirmed in the 
Court of Delegates, and Court of King’s Bench. In the prin- 
ciple of such a prosecution there is nothing vicious or objection- 
able, for men who voluntarily enrol themselves in a society 
whose business it is to teach certain opinions, who subscribe tests 
declaring their concurrence in the established doctrines, and 
contract engagements not to impugn them, cannot complain if 
a defection from those engagements should be held an abdication 
of all the privileges and benefits to which they had been condi- 
tionally admittea. To controvert the fundamental articles of 
the society’s creed, would necessarily' amount to a renunciation, 
or work a forfeiture of the author’s place as a member of the 
society ; but the just treatment of such cases requires the ex- 
ercise of more candour and charity than is often found in human 
nature, the presumption being, that when he who has avowed 
himself an adherent of certain opinions, apparently promulgates 
different opinions, such appearance of discrepancy is occasioiifed 
by the contracted views, or erroneous inferences of the observer, 
and is not irreconcilable with the professional conformity to 
which the party was pledged. 

On the present occasion, Mr. Friend complained that certain 
heterodox sentiments were erroneously imputed to him, and that 
instead of being required to disclaim such sentiments, which 
he would not have hesitated to do, he was directed to sign a re- * 
cantation in general terms, of the errors in his book, implying 
a confession that the opinions imputed to him in the articles of 
accusation were contained in ‘ Peace and Union.’ He was ac- 
cused of having defamed the liturgy of the Church of England ; of 
having called the Church of England idolatrous ; of having said 
that dl ecclesiastical courts, ranks, and titles are repugnant to 
the spirit of Christianity ; and of having profaned the most holy 
offices of the church, all which he solemnly denied, and disavowed 
that he had ever maintained or thought. Yet the prescribed 
recantation was ax (pllows : “ I, WTlIiam Friend, &c. do ac- 
knowledge that by writing a pamphlet entitled, &c. I have, of- 
fended against the latter part of toe statute De Conscionibus, 
&c. I do therefore, by the direction of the Vice-Chancellor, 
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with the assent of the major part of the heads of colleg^es, retract 
and publicly confess my error and temerity as the statute 
requires.’' 

In the same year, Daniel Holt, prmter of the ‘ Newark He- 
rald,’ was found guilty on two ex-officio informations ; the first 
for republishing Paine’s ‘ Address to the Addressers ; ’ the 
second for republishing Major Cartwright’s ‘ Address to the 
Tradesmen, Labourers, and Mechanics (of Newark) on Parlia- 
mentary Reform,’ which had originally appeared without ob- 
jection in a Leeds newspaper in 1783. He was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 100/., and to be imprisoned in Newgate four 
years ! ! He died in prison. It is to be observed, that Holt 
had never sold a publication which a jury had previously pro- 
nounced to be libellous or seditious. 

In the same year, John Frost, an attortffey, for seditious words 
— as “ I am for equality, no King,” &c. — was sentenced to bo 
imprisoned six months iu Newgate ; to stand upon the pillory 
at Charing-Cross ; to find sureties for his good behaviour for 
five years, and to be struck off the roll of attorneys of the Court 
of King’s Rench. 

Intjje same year, William Winterbotham was found guilty 
on two indictments for seditious words, uttered in the course of 
preaching two sermons, on Nov. 5, and Nov. 18, 1792. 

Mr. Serjeant Rqokk. — (Counsel for the prosecution). — 

There are men whose hearts are open ; who wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves : if such a man comes fortli and sajfe openly, 
I do not like your constitution, I do not like your GoYemment , 

I could rather shake hands witli that man than I could with the 
insidious character who equivocates and dares not avow those 
principles which are lurking in his heart.” — So that, if, like Mr, 
Frost, and so many others, he speaks out plainly, he must suffer 
imprisonment and pillory for his frankness ; and if he does not 
dare to avow principles at variance with those which are pa- 
tronised by Government, he must be imprisoned for equivocation, 
besides being amerced of the honour and comfort of shaking 
hands with Mr. Serjeant Rooke ! 

Mr. Bacon Pbnryn, in his charge to the jury, said it ap- 
peared to him that this sermon might have been preached 
withojjifid^f intention of exciting sedition ; but it was certainly 
a discuwilqp which was improper, as it was delivered to some of 
the lowest. class of the people ; and that it was also ill-timed, 
for his Majesty had lately issued a proclamation, which ought 
to have cautioned the defendant, and he shou^ have waived any 
such discussion at that period. And the jury should consider, 
that if the defendant was found guilty by them, his punishment 
would, be his uHet' ruin^ and therefore they would put the best 
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construction they could upon the matter, and show the utmost 
lenity in favour of the defendant. After being locked up two 
hours and a half, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 

On the trial of the second indictment, next day, the same judge, 
after showing that the evidence of all the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, except that of one youth, was unworthy of credit, ob- 
served, that on the part of the defendant, many respectable adult 
persons had been examined, persons who were in the constant 
habit of attending on the defendant's ministry. Under the cir- 
cumstances he said, he coM not think the defendant guilty ; 
but the jury were to determine for themselveves, — only they 
should remember thaf after the verdict of yesterday, if the de- 
fendant were again found guilty, it would he his utter ruin. 
The jury withdrew, and after being locked up for five hours and 
a half, returred a verdict of guilty! 

For these two sermons, of .which the judge thought so favor- 
ably, that he directed an acquittal, the Court sentenced Mr. 
Winterbotbam to pay a fine of £200, and to he imprisoned four 
years in the new prison Clerkenwell ! ! At his own request, 
Newgate was substituted. 

Similar prohibitions had with impunity been violated in 1817.* 
On the case of Clement, the Edinburgh Reviewt observes : 

‘ Some remarkable circumstances attended the imposition of this fine. 
The Court which published the interdict, did not originate tho proceeding 
for tho notorious act of disobedience to it ; nor did any of the prisoners 
complain of j^hat was done; nor did any one of their numerous and able 
counsel bring the matter to tho knowledge of the Court ; but the motion 
was made by the counsel against those prisoners— the counsel for the 
prosecution — his Majesty’s Attorney-General, acting on behalf of the Govern 
inent in a state trial. Let it ho observed, as we pass, that it is only in state 
trials, where Ihe feelings of existing ministers arc always on the alert, that 
such prohibitions appear to have been even thought of. No actual injury to 
either side was once insinuated. Nay, it happened that these very trials fur- 
nished a singular example of the benefit to be expected from publicity. One 
of the witnesses produced by the Attorney-General was one Robert Adams, 
an informer. When it was made known that ho was a witness, several per- 
sons came forward, and facts were disclosed, to prove him wholly undeserv- 
ing of all credit. Now, if he had been the sole witness, or one absolutely 
essential to the proof of the charge, the facts so elicited respecting .bifia might 
have rescued the accused from the hands of the executioner ; and th^/cbnceal- 
ment of those facts, by a successful prohibition, might have deliver^tfover to 
judicial death men who did not deserve it. 

‘ But a twofold danger was apprehended-:/ir<<, lest the minds of jurymen 
appointed to try a succe^ing prisoner might be poisoned by reading the evi- 
dence given on the trial of the first. The amount of that danger may be esti- 


State Trials, vol. 8^, p. 81,111, 7G0. 
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mated, by cons^cring that all the jurymen destined for the subsequent trials, 
were bound to be in Court during' Vie first. Could their minds be poisoned by 
reading a correct report of what they actually heard ? The other danger was 
that a witness who ha4 once been examined, if inclined to commit perjury, 
might do so w|jh^lesa rmzard, from haring the opportunity of seeing in print 
what he had hims^f previously sworn. This is surely to suppose him gifted 
with a mucl;^ sWter memory than is ordinarily found to belopg to persons of 
his desc^iptioiii^ nor has any reason been assigned, why a written copy of the 
ahort-hatm writer’s notes should not be equally effectual with a printed news- 
paper to revive his recollections. 

‘ The imposition of this heavy fine was questioned afterwards * in the 
Court of King’s Bench, whore the Lord (’hief Justice and Mr. Justice Best, 
who had, as Commissioners at the Old Bailey, concurred in imposing it, found 
in that circumstance a reason for not supporting it by any arguments. They 
severally stated, however, that they had no doubt of the legality of the cyder. 
So did the other two judges^ Bayiey and Holroyd. From pure respect to 
those learned persons, we abstain from all examination of their reasonings, 
more especially as both declared the proceeding not to be final, and it now 
appears to bo undergoing a farther examination.t We may however re- 
mark, that their decision derived slender support from the Crown lawyers, 
who were driven to cite, in favour of this exercise of power, the two cases in 
1817, in winch, though the prohibition was openly violated, no fine was im- 
posed ; and that nothing like an earlier precedent for the order could bo pro- 
duced. 

‘ The legal discussion then being waived, the obvious practical consequence 
of establishing such a claim is this — that the public can obtain no accurate 
knowledge of what is done in any court of justice which may think proper to 
refuse its imprimatur to an accurate statement of their own proceedings. 
The time has been, when the least reluctance to make them generally known, 
however veiled by supposed inconveniences, would have justly excited sus- 
picions as to the motives for concealment. Some security may be found 
against abuse in the character of the judges and the spirit of the age — the lat- 
ter far more important than the former, but in some degree liable to be affected 
by it, as it reacts upon it. If, after the trial of Thistle wood and Ings, the 
Court had adjourned the trial of Brunt and the others for a month, the two 
first condemned might have been executed without vhe evidence against them 
having been ever made public. Nay, if any one of those jointly indicted had 
not been apprehended, the proceedings might have been kept secret to this 
hour. The Court, if allowed to exercise its discretion to this extent, on its own 
view of possible inconvenience, might have found some good reason for ’not 
making known the order imposing this very fine ; and the publisher might have 
been ruined by paying it, or imprisoned for life for his inability, without the 


* 4 Bamewall and Alderson’s Reports, p. 218. 

‘ t In the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster, where it happens singularly that 
the two judges who sit to assist the Chancellor, Lord Bexley, being the two 
last judges of assize for the county of Lancaster, are Mr. Justice Bayley and 
Mr. Justice Holroyd. They will, therefore, be required to revise their own 
formerly declared opinion, as their venerable brethren were in the King’s 
Bench.* 
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babbling world knowing what had becorao of him. We ffrmly believe that 
if such a claim had been set np and established a few reigns ^ck, general 
warrants would have been at thi^ifisilblM^ full legal operation. 

* We are really encourage<|; nowever, t^ immepp^y of the danger, and 
might feel more alarmed consequent weife M strikiittly injurious. 
For the honour of tl^ hiw of England* w^Jpope it will not he round to sanc- 
tion a claim so inconsistent ^ith of^pstlce, and so 

destructive of alltt confidence But if this should turn out d^rently, 
the Legislature itshlf, we trust, i^l for once interfere for the protection of 
the liberty of the sul^Jsct.’ 

In the same Thgtim Briellat, for seditious words, was 
sentenced, though r^mmended to mercy by the jury, to pay a 
fine of £100, and to undergo twelve months’ imprisonment. 

In the same year, Thomas Hudson for s^itious words, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £200, and iigprisoned two years 
in Newgate. 

In the same year, John Lambert, James Perry, and James 
Grey, were tried on an information filed ex officio for a seditious 
libel, published as an advertisement in the ‘ Morning Chronicle* 
of Dec. 25, 1792. This libel was an address declaratory of the 
principles of the (Derby) society for political information, and 
written by Dr. Darwin. The ‘ Morning Chronicle’ was, at the 
same time, daily crowded with declarations in support of the 
King’s Government. 

Lord Kenyon. — (In his cjiargeto the jury.) — “ I am bound on 
my oath to answer, that I think this paper was published wM 
a wicked malicious intent to vilify the Government, and to 
make the people discontented with the Government under which 
they live, to infuse into the minds of his Majesty’s subjects a * 
belief that they were oppressed ; and on this ground I consider 
it a gross ana seditious libel** After being locked up Jive 
hours, the jury found a verdict, “ guilty of publishing, but with 
no malicious intent.” Being told by Lord Kenyon that this was 
no verdict at all, they withdrew, and after sitting in discussion 
nearly ten hours more, they found a verdict of not guilty I 
Two other instances of similar verdicts, were given in the 
same year, on two trials of Daniel Isaac Eaton, for publishing 
the second part of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man’ ; and his letter g^d- 
dressed t© the addressers on the late proclamation. On the first 
trial, the jury found the defendant guilty of publishing, but not 
with a criminal intention. On the second, they first found 
him guilty of publishing ; and after again withdrawing, they 
returned in about fprty minutes with a verdict, guilty of pub- 
lishing that book.’’ "The verdict was then recorded, “ guilty of 
publishing the pamphlet in question.” The first steps were taken 
towards farther proceedings, grounded on the ambiguity of these 
Oriental Ilei ald, Vol. 12. 2 H 
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verdicts, but they nevet took place, and the defendant was con- 
tent with being out on bail. 

In the same year occurred, at Edinburgh, the remarkable trials 
of Muir and otheriS for sedition. 

Augiwt 30th and 31st, TjbomaS Muir, Esq., the younger, of 
Hunter's Hill, was tried for seditious speeches, attending meet- 
ings ,pf sodeties for reform of Parliament, and circulating se- 
ditious books. He had practised as an advocate in the court 
before which he was now to plead his own cause ; but sentence 
of fregitation and outlawry, having been pronounced against 
him in the beginning of the year, his name had been expunged 
from the list of the faculty of advocates in the month of March. 

By not dispnti^ the “ relevancy of the libel,” Mr. Muir 
prevented an argumentative prejudication of the criminality of 
his conduct by each individual judge ; and reserved himself en- 
tirely till he came to address the jury, who were judges both of 
the law and the fact, but whose attention is (most injuriously for 
the prisoner in cases of libel, sedition, and treason) too much 
confined to the fact^ in consequence of the pleadings on the 
“ relevancy,” that is, the laio^ being addressed to the Court, be- 
fore the jury are sworn. 

‘ The Loffl JosTK’B (-LERK (Mac Quoon) proceeded to name the jury, ami 
called Sir James Foulis, ot'CoIIington, Karl, and Captain John Inglis, of Au- 
chindinny.* 

Captain Inolis, before boin*^ sworn, mentioned that he was a servant of 
Government; that he understood Mr. Muir was accused of a crime against 
Government; and that he did not consider it as proper, that Mr. Muir should 
be tried by a jury composed of servants of Government ; that his mind felt 
scrupulous, laboured under much anxiety, and he begged leave to decline being 
a juryman. 

Captain Inglis was informed, by the Court, that there was no impropriety 
in his being a juryman, although belonging to the service of tTOvernment.+ 
The Lord Justice Clerk, in the usual form, asked Mr. Muir if he had any 
objections to state to the first five gentlemen, whose names he had selected 
from the list of assize. 

Mr. Muir said:— Of these gentleman I have no personal knowledge. Their 
situations in life are respectable, and I believe them to bo men of truth and of 
honour ; yet my situation and theirs is so peculiar, that I obliged to ob- 
ject to their being upon this jury. The question of parliamentary reform has 
agitated deeply, in proportion to its magnitude, the minds of men in this 
country ; different opinions have been adopted, and different parties have been 
formed. These Gentlemen belong to an association, whi6h assembled in 
Goldsmith ’s'hall, calling themselves the Friends of the Constitution, united to 


♦ For the mode in which a Scots jury is appointed, see the note to the case 
of James Stewart, anit, ‘ State Trials,’ Vol. 19, p. 11. 

+ As to this see ‘ State Trials,’ Vol. 23, p. 1038. 
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support it apfalnst republicans and levellers, and expressing their zeal to sup- 
press tumult and sedition. I belong to the association of the Friends, of the 
People. Viewing a reform in the representation of the people, as a measure 
the most conducive to the stability of the constitution, and to the felicity of 
the people, we united our common exertions, by legal measures, to accomplish 
that object. , , 

To the constitution, in its genuine principles, we have solemnly pledged 
ourselves — Never have we professed to be its enemies, yet the association in 
Goldsmith’s-hall, by a deliberate and public act of their’s, have declared, that 
we were the enemies of the constitution. Equally zealous in our declarations 
to the world — in our reprobating riot and sedition, and sincere in our hearts, 
that association has denounced us to this country, as attempting to kindle the 
torch of civil war, and to lay it in blood and destruction. The fact upon 
which I found this charge is notorious, and cannot be denied. A convention 
of delegates, from all the societies of the Friends of the People, in Scotland, 
ass rnbled in thi^city, upon the llth day of December last. Of this conven- 
tion I had the honoilr of being a member. The convention accorded with tho 
association at Gold.smith’s-liall, in their zeal to support the constitution, in 
their abhorrence of sedition, and in their determination to concur with good 
citizens in the suppression of riot and of tumult. To testify then to this asso- 
ciation, their principles and their object, the convention ordered a number of 
its members to repair to their hall, and to subscribe the book they had opened 
of adherence to the constitution, fn this number I was included. We did 
so. And, what were the consecpiences ? The association crazed our names, 
and published in the papers of the day llieir procee<ling. Was not this an act 
of public proscription against us all 7 Accused this day of sedition, of an at- 
tempt to overthrow the constitution, shall those men be my jurymen, who 
have not merely accused me, but likewise judged and condemned me without 
knowing me, without leaving mo the possibility of the power of vindication ? 
This trial is no trivial mhtter. It affects me, but it affects the country more. 
The noise of it will pass down to other limes, and posterity may fancy their 
Tiost valuable rights connected with its consequences. 

A respectable gentleman of the five to whom I now object, has felt the de- 
licacy of his situation, and has honourably avowed his scruples. Such senti- 
ments, so respectful in themselves, I trust arc common to nil his colleagues. 

This is not the only objection I state to the gentlemen of (loldsmith’s-hall 
being of my jury. I am accused of circulating tho works of Mr. Paine. That 
association has publicly advertised their horrors at the doofiines contained in 
these books. Nay, more, they have offered a reward of five guineas, to any 
one who will discover a person who may have circulated them ! If this is not 
prejudicating my caise, I demand to know what prejudication is ? 

Upon these two objections, I .shall make no farther observations. To sup- 
pose them not well fpunded, would be to insult the common sense and the 
common feelings of mankind. 

I demand justice. Let me be tried fairly, not by a jury of the Association 
of Gold.smith’s-hall, not by a jury of*the Association of the Friends of the 
People, but by men unconnected with either, whose minds cannot possibly be 
‘'Opposed warped with prejudices. 1 therefore solemnly protest, that no per- 
2 IJ 2 
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son who is a raomber of the association in GoldsmIth'S'hall should, or can be, 
of the jury in my trial. 

The Solicitor-General (Blair) replied, that he considered this objection 
to be of the most extraordinary nature. The panel is accused of forming as- 
sociations contrary to the constitution, and he presumes to object to those 
gentlemen, who formed associations in its defence. With equal propriety 
might the panel object to their lordships on the bench, to be his judgfcs in this 
trial : their lordships had sworn to defend the constitution. 

Mr. Muin.—This day, I will not descend into the quibbles of a lawyer. 1 
object to these gentlemen, not because they associated in defence of the con- 
stitution I too, ns well as they, have associated in defence 0 / the constitu- 
tion ; — but my objection is, that they, by an act of their’s, have publicly ac- 
cused me of being an enemy to the constitution, have already pronounced llm 
sentence of condemnation, and have imposed upon my name the seal of pro- 
•scription. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — If the objections of the panel were relevant, it 
would extend far indeed ; it would go to every, person who had taken the 
oaths to Government. I can see nothing in the objection, and I am clear for 
repelling it. 

Lord llENDERLANn. — I can see nothing in the objection ; these gentlemen 
entered into a society for a particular purpose, and had the right of judging 
6fthe qualification of their members; they did not think Mr. Muir or his 
friends proper members. In no trial whatever could this be a good objec- 
tion. 

The Court repelled the objection. 

Mr. Muir, however, made the same objection to the next five that were se- 
lected, and again to the last five. 

When the list of the last five were presented, he said it was not sufficient 
to say that those gentlemen were free to form a society ; this is a fact which 
no man in his sound senses will dispute. But this society, when formed, had 
opened, in a public place, a book for public subscription. By repeated ad- 
vertisements they had called upon every friend to the constitution, every rn- 
emy to sedition and tumult, every person inimical to a public division of 
property by a levelling system, to come and subscribe their names in that 
book, as expressive of their attachment to the constitution, to property, and 
to peace. Every porter, every chairman from the streets, was allowed to in- 
sert his subscription. Why were the names of the panel and his friends ex- 
punged? Was it not a public denunciation of their being the supporters of 
that system of plunder and of disorder, which that association was to oppose? 

Their lordships were unanimous in repdiiug tlie objection, and the jury 
was impanelled consisting of 

Sir James Foulis, of Collington.— -Captain John Inglis. of Auchindinny.— 
John Wauchopc, of Edmonston. — John Balfour, younger, of Pilrig.— An- 
drew Wauchopc, of Niddry-Marishall.— John Trotter, of Morton-Hall.— 
Gilbert Inncs, of Stow. — James Rochead, of Inverleith.— John Alves, of 
Dalkielh, portioner.— William Dalrymple, merchant, Edinburgh.— Donald 
Smith, banker, Edinburgh.— James Dickson, bookseller, Edinburgh.— Gcorgp 
Kinnear, banker, Edinburgh. — Andrew Forbes, merchant, Edinburgh-— 
John Horner, merchant, Edinburgh. 
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When the jury >»ere sworn in, Mr. Muir again stated, that he beliefed ihein 
to be men of truth and integrity, but never would cease recalling to their at- 
tention the peculiarity of their situation. They had already determined his 
fate. They had already judged his cause; and as they valued their reputa- 
tion, their own internal peace, he entreated [Here Mr. Muir was in- 

terrupted by the (’ourt, who concurred in opinion that his conduct was ex- 
ceedingly improper, in taking up their time, as the objection had been re- 
pelled.]’ 

Mr. Muir having* been accused as “ guilty actor, or act and' 
part” 5cc., the Lord Advocate, held himself entitled to “ bring 
in evidence every word or expression which Mr. Muir held 
in his own family, and every conversation with ignorant coun- 
try people,” though such words and conversations were not set 
fortfi in the indictment. If it had been necessary to specify, 
in the indictment, all the facts against the panel, that indict- 
ment would have covered as much paper, as would encircle this 
Court.” 

Mr. Muir concluded an able and eloquent speech (vainly 
addressed to a jury who had long before condemned him, and 
had therefore been selected!) as follows: — 

‘ Gentlemen of the Jury ; — This is now perhaps the last time that I shall 
address my country. 1 have explored the tenor of my past life. Nothing 
shall tear from me the record of my departed days. Tho enemies of reform 
have scrutinized, in a manner hitherto unexampled in Scotland, every action 
I may have performed, every word I may have uttered. — Of crimes, most foul 
and horrible, have I been accused. Of attempting to rear the standard of civil 
war, and to plunge this land in blood, and to cover this land with desolation. 
At every step, as the evidence of the Crown advanced, my innocency has 
brightened. So far from inflaming the minds of men to sedition and outrage, 
all the witnesses have concurred, that ray only anxiety was, to impress upon 
them the necessity of peace, of good order, and of good morals. What then 
has been ray crime ? Not the lending to a relation a copy of Mr. Paine’s 
works ; not the giving away to another a few numbers of an innocent and 
constitutional publication ; but, for having dared to be, according to the 
measure of my feeble abilities, a strenuous and active advocate for an equal 
representation of the people— in the House of the people ; for having dared 
to attempt to accomplish a measure, by legal means, which was to diminish 
the weight of their taxes, and to put an end to the profusion of their blood. 
From my infancy to. this moment, I have devoted myself to the cause of the 
people. It is a good cause. — It shall ultimately prevail. — It shall finally tri- 
umph. Say then, openly, in your verdict,— if you*do condemn me, which I 
presume you will not, — that it is for my attachment to this cause alone, and 
not for those vain and wretched pretexts, stated in the indictment, intended 
only to colour and disguise the real motives of ray accusation. The time will 
come, when men must stand or fall by their actions ; when all human page- 
antry shall cea.se ; when the hearts of all shall be laid open. If you regard 
your most important interests — if you wish that your conscience should whis- 
per to you words of consolation, or speak to >ou in the terrible language of 
• rinorsc — weigh wcllihe veidict }ou aie topionouucc. As for me, 1 am care 
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less and indifferent to my fato. I can look danger, and I can look death in 
the face, for I am shielded by the consciousness of my own rectitude, I may 
be condemned to languisli in the recesses of a dungeon — 1 may bo doomed to 
ascend the scaffold — Nollung can deprive me of the recollection of the past-— 
Nothing can destroy my inward peace of mind, arising from the remembrance 
of having discharged ray duty. 

[When Mr. Muir sat down, an unanimous burst of applause was expressed 
by the audience. 

When the acclamations had ceased, htrarosc and said ;] 

1 have omitted to take notice of the evidence adduced upon my part. I 
am not going to detain you a moment longer. — To you I leave the import of 
the whole of that evidence.’ 

In summing' up, the Lord Justice Clerk said, inter aha : — 

‘ Mr. Muir might have known that no attention could be paid (by Parlia- 
ment) to such a rabble (of petitioraTS.) lie could have told them that the 
Parliament would never listen to their petition. How could they think of it ? 
A Government in every country should be just like a corporation ; and, in 
this country, it is made up of the landed inleicst, which alone has a right to 
be represented; as for the rabble, who havt; nothing but personal propeity, 
what hold has the nation of them?* What security for the payment of their 
taxes ? they may ])ack up all their property on their backs, and leave llic 
country in the twinkling of an eye, but landed proj)erty cannot be removed. 

Mr. Muir’s plan of diseoui aging revolt and all sorts of tumult was certainly 
political: for, until every thing was ripe fora general insurrection, any tu- 
mult or disorder could only tend, as ho himself said, to ruin his. cause; he 
was in the mean time, however, evidently poisoning the minds of the common 
people, and preparing them for rebellion.’ 

In delivering his opinion on the punishment, Lord Hender- 
land said ; “lam sorry, it wrings my very heart, to think that 
a gentleman of his description, of his profession, and of the 
talents he possesses, should be guilty of a crime deserving such a 
punishment, but I see no alternative.'’ So he proposed, “ trans- 
portation to Botanif Half, for fourteen years In this 
“ mild” judgment, the rest, namely, Lord Swinton, Lord Dmi- 
sinnan, Lord Abercrombie, and the Lord Justice Clerk, con- 
curred. Lord Sivinton said : “ If punishment, adequate to 
the crime of sedition were to be sought for, it could not be found 
in our law, now that torture is happily abolished. Paulus, L. 30. 
Dig. de poenis, writes, ‘ Actores sedilionis et tumultus^ (in 
Mr. Muir’s case, there was no sedition, no tumult,) populo con- 
citato^ pro qualitate dignitates, aut in furcam tolluntur, aut, 
bestiis objiciuntur, aut in insulara deportantur.’ We have 
chosen the mildest of these punishments” 


* Thene expressions were animadverted upon with much severity by Mr. 
Fox in the House ofComraons. See, in the ‘ New Pari. History,’ Vol. 30, his 
speech on Mr. Adam’s motion, March 10, 1794. 
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Heptember 12th and 13th, the Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer, 
was tried at Perth, for beiii^ accessary to the printing* and cir- 
culation of an address, in favour of parliamentary reform, which 
had been composed by George Mealmaker, a witness for the 
prosecution. Mr. Palmer was a native of Bedfordshire, and 
had been a fellow ot Queen’s College, Cambridge, but was now 
a preacher of the Unitarian doctrine at Dundee, and had pub- 
lished several theological works. He was, says Mr. Belsham, 
in his memoirs of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, “ a man of ex- 
cellent understanding, unimpeachable morals, and of great 
simplicity of character.” And Gilbert Wakefield, in his ‘ Silva 
Critica,’ calls him — “ vir doctus, ingeniosiis, et omni laude cu- 
mulaudus” — “ ideoque barbari homines ac nefarii — ad solitu- 
dines Novm Hollandise relegarunt,” 

‘In giving his opinion on the relevancy, Lord Eskgrove said, (quoting from 
the address :) “ The friends of liberty call upon you — -by all that you dread ; 
by the sweet remembrance of your palriolie anccst(»rs ; and by all that your 
posterity have a right to expect from you, — to join us in our exertions for 
the preservation of our perishing liberty, and the recovery of our long lost 
rights,” What a strange representation is this for a people ! One would sup- 
pose this man was preacliing to a set of people in Russia,. or Otulieite, as ig- 
norant of Rrilain as one of those people. Does he say in what manner these 
rights are to be asserted? Not a word. Does he say the meaning is, that you 
concur in a petition to parliament? There is no such thing ; but you are to 
“ gather round the fabric of liberty.” I wonder he did not mention the tree 
of liberty. But if any Government sutfer such m attack upon the constitu- 
tion, making the man miserable who was happy befoie (nothing can have a 
worse effect to make men unha|)py, and to bring anarehy and confusion info 
the country, among a set of ongin.illy wcll-disposed persons,) it will not long 
be a Govennuent. It is the business of Parliament to take eognizance of its 
own members ; it does not belong to mo to iiKpurc into it ; (i. e. seditious 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons,) if they have said any thing 
wrong, I am very sorry for it ; but, if llieie are a thousand instances of crimes 
that go unpunished, is that an argument to be usml by a lawyer, because 
persons are guilty of ecjual crimes, and have not been i»unisbed, that therefore 
a supreme court is to stamp an authority upon crimes brought before them? 

I can have no hesitaliou in saying, in my ronscience, that there would haVi^ 
been an end of all goverament; every man would be unworthy of existing, 
who held, that a- person finding fault with the constitution, and raising insur- 
rections in the country, is guilty of no crime : and because others have done 
it, that we arc not to sustain the action, is an abomination ; that if a court of 
justice were capable of it in this country, it would deserve and be worthy to 
receive the fate of that other country, in which all courts of justice, all liberty, 
and all religion have been overthrown. I am happy to say, that a late inci- 
dent (the passing of Mr. Fox’s libel bill) has shown that we have had more 
liberty than England has, for in questions of libel, and in iiuestions of sedi- 
tious publications, it never was in the breasts of the jury to say, whether it 
was a libel or not in England till lately ; it is so now, which is another proof,. 
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that the Parliament will amend themselves when they see cause for it ; in so 
doing they only adopted in England what is and was the law of Scotland.’ 

The two Judg’es, Lords Eskgrove and Abercrombie, concurred 
in sentencing Mr. Palmer to “ the mildest punishment which 
could with propriety be inflicted,” — transportation for seven 

YEARS. 

In 1794, January 6th and 7th, William Skirving was tried 
for sedition. He was secreta^ to the convention of delegates 
from the various Societies of rriends of the People. Nothing 
could be more harmless and contemptible than the members, 
means, and even intentions of these people. Their objects 
were, universal suffrage and annual parliaments. They had 
no arms, no money, nor any thought of carrying their pur- 
poses by force. They called each other “ citizens ; ” their 
meetings, “sittings;” their divisions, “sections;” they ap- 
pointed a “ secret committee ” to name a place where the con- 
vention should meet in the event of any “ calamitous circum- 
stances,” such as a suspension of the Habseus Corpus act, or a 
foreign invasion, which might tend to deprive the people of 
their right to meet, either by themselves or by delegation, to 
discuss any matter relative to their common interest. 

Mr. Skirvino. — “ I should have been happy if the pleadings 
and relevancy had been before the jury. I think the jury are 
entitled to hear the relevancy, because the relevancy is a mat- 
ter for the jury to consider ; and the jury ought to be present in 
order that no part of my cause be prejudiced.” 

Lord Justice Clerk. — “ They are all present in Court.” 

Mr. Skirvino. — “ But they are not in Court, my Lord, nor 
upon oath ; I am willing, however, to say anything that I have 
to observe upon the rdevancy before your Lordship; but I 
certainly think myself bound to go over it again before the 
jury, after the oath of God is upon. them.” 

In giving his opinion on the relevancy. Lord Eskorove said: 
“ My Lord, before the alteration of the law of Scotland with 
regard to treason, I think that the facts charged in this indict- 
ment might have been laid as treason. Nay, my Lord, if a 
fact, which the Solicitor-General stated, should come out in 
evidence, that the British convention, as it is called, determined 
and resolved, that in the case of a French invasion, a convention 
of emergencies was to be called, of course to assist that in~ 
vasioUy [though such invasion had been described as one of 
those “ calamitous circumstances ” which would prevent their 
regular meetings !] I think if thUbe a fact, the public pro- 
secutor might have laid his charge as high treason.** 
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The Lord Justice Clerk also said ; I think this crime migjit 
have been laid as high treason.'' 

The Lord Justice Clerk, (when he had named the first five 
of the jury,) — “Have you an objection to these five gentle- 
men 1 

Mr. Skirving. — “ 1 object in general to all those, who are 
members of the Goldsmiths ’-hall Association. And in the 
second. place, I would object to all those who hold places under 
Government ; because it is a prosecution by Government against 
me ; and therefore, 1 apprehend, they cannot with freedom of 
mind judge in a case where they are materially parties.” 

Lord Eskgrove. — “ This gentleman’s objection is, that his 
jury ought to consist of the convention of the Friends of the 
People ; that every person wishing to support Government is 
incapable of passing upon his assize. And by making this 
objection, the panel is avowing, that it was their purpose to 
overturn the Government.” 

Lord Justice Clerk. — “ Does any of your Lordships think 
otherwise'.* I dare say not.” 

Mr. Skirving. — “ The ground of ray objection to these gen- 
tlemen, was not, that they belonged to that association, by no 
means ; but, because they have prejudged me, in striking my 
name out of their society.” 

Lord Justice Clerk. — “ I remember the same objection was 
stated by Mr, Muir ; and was over-ruled.” ♦ 

Mr. Skirving was sentenced to be transported for fourteen 

YEARS ! 

In the same year, January 13th and 14th, Maurice Margarot 
was tried for his share in the same proceedings. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — “ Do you object to any of these gen- 
tlemen 1 ” 

Mr. Margarot. — “ I have no personal objection, but I must 
beg to know by what law you have the picking of the jury, and 
that you alone have the picking of them V' 

Margarot was a delegate from England. No wonder he 
was surprised to see the judge pick the jury ! 

Lord Abercrombie. — “ His Lordship is not * picking,' but 
naming the jury, according to established law and the estab- 
lished constitution of the country ; and the gentleman at the 
bar has no right to put such a question.” 

The Lord Advocate appealed to the jury whether the ac- 
cusation of their being pick^was not as gross as it was 
unfounded. ^ 

* St'c Muir’s case. ‘ Stale Trials,’ vol. xxiii. |»p. 131. et srq. 
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111 giving his opinion on the punishment, Lord Eskgrovi: 
said ; “ If' that punishment was not too much for Skirving, the 
secretary of this convention, who appears to he a simple de~ 
, hided man^ it cannot be too much for this gentleman, who is, 
so far as I can judge, a man of abilities, of considerable know- 
ledge, and one who took the lead in this convention.” 

The Lord Justice Clerk said : “ I did think that this 
crime deserved a more severe punishment ; but I have always 
more pleasure in inflicting a mild punishment than a severe 
one ; and as your Lordships are all of opinion that we should 
inflict the same punishment as in the case of Skirving and 
Muir, I concur in the same opinion, that he shall be transported 
for the term of fourteen years, with the usual certification.” 

In the same year, March 13th and 14th, Joseph Gerrald, also 
an Englishman, was tried for his share in the same proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Gerrald. — (When the jury were named. J — “ My Lord, 
I object to Mr. William Creech ; I understand he lias repeatedly 
declared, in private conversations, that he would condemn aii)^ 
member of the British convention, if ho should be called to 
pass upon their assize ; and I wish to refer it to his own con- 
science, and his oath, whether he has not prejudged the 
principles upon which I am to be tried.” 

Lord Henderland — “ My Lord, the objection is, that he 
has prejudged the principles upon which Mr. Gerrald is to be 
trie(l; that he said he would condemn every member of the 
British convention ; it is stated in a loose way, it is not stated 
that he said he would do so whether they were guilty or not ; 

I cannot see that it is a relevant objection ; if he had said, he 
would condemn them whether they were guilty or not, it would 
have been a good objection, but at present it is too generally 
laid.” 

Lord Eskgrove. — “ If the allegation had been, that Mr. 
Creech had said he would convict Mr. Gerrald, right or wrong, 
the objection would be good ; but if it was only in common 
conversation that he hacf such an opinion of the intentions of 
the British convention, it is not a good objection.” 

Lord SwiNTON. — “ I am of the same opinion.” 

Lord Dunsinnan. — “ I perfectly coincide with your Lord- 
ships.” 

Lord Abercrombie. — “ I am of the same opinion.” 

Lord Justice Clerk. — “ As this objection is stated^ 1 
hope there is not a gentleman of the jury ^ or any man in this 
court, who has not expr essed tae same sentiment * 

* Sec what occurred in Tutchin’s case, ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xiv. page 1101, 
and Hawk. PI. Cr. there referred to. See also the case of O’Connor and 
others, a. d. 1798, itj/ra. 
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Mr. Gerrald. — “ Then my trial would be a matter of form 
merely, because a juryman, by sa}iiig‘ out of doors that he 
would condemn every member of the British convention, takes 
for granted that very principle which remains to be proved. 
If a juryman had averred only that he would condemn all the 
disturbers of the public peace, no doubt he would be well war- 
ranted in making that assertion ; but, he says, he will condemn 
them, not because they were disturbers of the public peace, 
but because they were members of a convention, the illegality 
of which yet remains to be established. So that your Lordships 
must see that such a general declaration operates to the same 
conclusion, that he would condemn a man for that which may 
turn out to have been legal and constitutional 

Lord Henderland. — “ I think Mr. Gerrald is very ill ad- 
vised in the way in which he stated the objection ; because he 
has, in fact, acknowledged himself a member of the convention.” 

When Mr. Gerrald objected to William Rankin because he 
was taylor to his Majesty, the objection was overruled ; and the 
Lord Justice Clerk said : “ If it had been the Icing himself I 
do not see that it could be a valid objection ! ” 

In summing up, the Lord Justice Clerk said : “ Gentlemen, 
I have anticipated a good deal of the evidence upon this head 
already. Wnen you see Mr. Gerrald taking a very active part, 
and making speeches such as you have hoard to day, I look 
upon him as a very dangerous member of society ; for I dare 
say he has eloquence enough to. persuade the people to rise in 
arms.” 

Mr. Gerrald. — Oh my Lord I my Lord ! this is a very im- 
proper way of addressing a jury ; it is descending to personal 
abuse. God forbid that my eloquence should ever be made use 
of for such a purpose !” 

Lord Justice Clerk. — “ Mr. Gerrald, I do not say that you 
did so, but that you had abilities to do it,” 

In giving h is opinion on the punishment, the Lord Justice 
Clerk said: “ I do not know whether his principles are so 
pure as he professed or not ; but if they are, I think it justifies 
this punishment just as much as if he had acted from the worst 
of motives, and therefore any other punishment {than trans- 
port ation for fourteen years) would be insufficient.” 

Mr. Palmer published ‘ A narration of the sufferings of T. 
F. Palmer and W. Skirving, during a voyage to INew South 
Wales, 1794, onboard the Surprise, Transport.’ The follow- 
ing is from the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ vol. xvii. p. 85: 

‘ Soon after their arrival, Mr. Mnir, Skirving, and Palmer delivered letters 
of recommendation to the governor of the colony, from persons in England 
of the first respectability ; houses were appointed to them contiguous to each 
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Other, and Mr. Palmer wrote to his friends saying, ‘ we have no cause to 
complain of any want of civility or attention.’ From this time they em- 
ployed themselves in cultivating the land allotted to them, and the accounts 
given by Mr, Palmer and Skirving, were of the most favourable kind, both 
with respect to the climate of the country, and the fertility of the land. We 
have already seen that Palmer, Muir, and Skirving, arrived at Port Jackson, 
in October 1794. Early in the following year, Mr. Joseph Gerrald, who 
had engaged in tlie same cause, was doomed to experience the same harsh 
treatment. He had been long confined in a close room in Newgate, before 
he embarked for New Holland ; his health was completely broken, and in a 
very short time after he landed at Port Jackson he fell a victim to the 
disease of the climate. By the sentence passed on Mr. Palmer, he could not 
set foot in Groat Britain, till the middle of September 1800, without incur- 
ring the penalty of death. The voyage, however, would take several months 
had it been made by the shortest and quickest route ; he, therefore, with his 
friends began to make preparations for returning at the end of the year 1799. 
A ship was purchased for the purpose, the principal part of which was the 
property of Mr. Palmer, though Captain Reed, Mr. Boston, and Mr. Ellis 
liad a small share in her. On the 20th of January 1800, they set sail from 
Port Jackson, with an intention of going directly to New Zealand, to take 
in timber, for the market at the Cape of Good Hope. The ship was in a 
wretched condition, and provisions were taken on board for a voyage of 
only six months, a period which they had fixed for their arrival at the Cape. 
Twenty-six weeks, however, they spent at New Zealand, during which the 
whole of their stores were expended. Distress of the most alarming nature 
now compelled them to go in search of provisions ; they steered for Tanga 
Taaboo, but there they could obtain no relief, in consequence of an existing 
war between the natives of this, and the neighbouring islands. From thence 
they resolved to call at the Feegce islands ; at one of which they procured 
a small supply, and the favourable reception which they met with in the first 
instance, determined them to visit the others. By endeavouring to get to the 
island of Goraa they ran their crazy vessel on a reef, which carried away a 
largo part of her keel, and in less than half an hour, she made seV^en feet of 
water ; but the surf rising, they were driven off the reef into deep water. 
Immediately they cast anchor, and with the assistance of the natives, repaired 
their vessel. To them al^o they were indebted, not only for a supply of 
every necessary while in that state, but for a liberal stock to go to sea with. 
They now determined to proceed to Macao, in China ; but meeting with 
contrary winds, they sailed till their provisions were exhausted, and the 
repairs of the ship were all opening again. In this dreadful situation, they 
were compelled to put into the island of Guam, though they well knew it 
was an enemy’s port. Upon coming to anchor, January 10th, 1801, the 
Spanish governor, In reply to their solicitations fof provisions, assured them 
that unless they departed in two hours, he would detain them as prisoners of 
war, for to the enemies of his country he could give no support whatever. 
Necessity obliged them to submit to the hard terras offered them. They were 
immediately taken prisoners, and a guard put into their ship. Messrs. 
Palmer, Ellis, Boston, Reed, and Harris, sen. and jun., lived with the gover- 
nor, and were treated with hospitality. Duiing their slay here, which ap- 
pears to have been a >car and a half, Mr. Palmer was seized with a dyseu- 
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tery, a disease with which he had been perpetually afflicted since he left 
England, bat for which he conceived he had discovered an infallible remedy 
ill cerated glass of antimony and ipecacuanha. In a letter to a friend in 
London, dated Sept. 10, 1799, he says, “ I would not change my residence a 
week, without these medicines. I know that I should long have been dead 
but for them. I give from seven to ten grains of antimony, and alternately 
small doses of ipecacuanha. Oh, had I known of this remedy at Spithead, 
what lengthened misery, and wear and tear of constitution I should have 
escaped. Possibly Gerrald and Skirving might now have been alive 1” 
Whether Mr. Palmer was now without his medicines, or what is more pro- 
bable, whether the frequent attacks of tlie same disorder had weakened his 
constitution to a degree beyond the power of medicine to reciuit, we have no 
information. He lingered under the disorder till the beginning of June 1802, 
when a mortification took place, which terminated his valuable life, on the 
second day of that month.’ 

‘ Muir soon after his arrival in New South Wales effected his escape, to 
South America, whence he took a passage to Spain. During this voyage, in 
an action with a British frigate, he received a wound in the head ; from this 
ho recovered ; but, on his arrival at the place of his destination, he was cast 
into prison by the Spanish authorities, and remained in confinement until, on 
the application of M. Talleyrand, in the name of the then Government of 
France, ho obtained his release ; he then returned to Franco and died at Bor- 
deaux. 

Gerrald (who at the time of his trial laboured under very ill health) and 
Skirving died soon after their arrival In New Holland. 

Maurice Margarot, who appears to have conducted himself throughout 
with the most abandoned and shameless profligacy, was the only one of these 
convicts who returned to Great Britain. In the year 1812, a Committee of 
the House of Commons having been appointed to inquire into the manner in 
which sentences of transportation are executed, and the effects which have 
been produced by that mode of punishment, amongst the witnesses examined 
by that Committee, in the course of their inquiries, 1 find the name of Mar- 
garot. By his testimony, it appears that he remained in New South Wales 
until the year 1810, and that the expense attending his return from that colony 
to London, amounted (within a few shillings) to four hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling.* This worthless man died soon after, (I believe in 1815,) 
while a subscription was raising for his relief.’ 

On these cases, see debates in the House of Lords, Jan. 20 
and April 25, 1794 ; and in the House of Commons, March 10, 
1794. 

Mr. Fox said, ‘ But there is one strange assertion made by one of the Lords of 
Justiciary, (the Lord Justice Clerk.) He says, “that no man has a right in the 
constitution, unless he possesses a landed property ; men of personal property, 
thoughthey may have immense sums in the funds, have no lot or part in the mat- 
ter.’’ How absurd, how nonsensical, how ridiculous I When judges speak thus 


* See the Report iVom the Select Cominillce on Traiispoitalion, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 10 July 1812. pp. .Vi ct scq. 
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with lev ity, at random, and in a manner that'discovers the most profound ignorance 
of the constitution, what is the inference I would draw ? That the temper of 
the judges is manifest from such conduct, which never occurred even in the 
reign of the Stuarts. Another learned Lord said, that as he saw no punish- 
ment for sedition in our law, he must go into the Roman law ; and having re- 
course to this extra-judicial authority, he at last discovered that the mildest 
punishment which could be inflicted on the unfortunate gentleman was — trans- 
portation for fourteen years 1 The Roman law left it at the learned Lord’s 
discretion to give Mr, Muir either to the gallows! — to wild beasts! — or to 
Botany Bay ; and of the whole he had happily selected the mildest! He was 
utterly amazed when he learned that a judge had seriously supported such un- 
accountable nonsense from the bench — such nonsense as ought not to be 
suffered from the youngest or most ignorant student. He had always enter- 
tained the highest veneration for the character of a judge ; and his indignation 
was roused, to find that the learned Lord, instead of discharging ids duty with 
the gravity becondng the bench, had acted with ignorance, levity, and hypo- 
crisy. After having put his invention to the rack, he had at last hit upon the 
mild punishment of fourteen years’ transportation beyond the seas ! Good 
God ! Sir, any man of spirit (and such he believed Mr. Muir to be) would 
sooner prefer death than this mildest instance of the judge’s mercy. But an 
other of these learned Lords, or perhaps the same, (for with their names I pro- 
fess myself to, tally unacquainted,) asserted, that now the torture was banished, 
there was no adequate punishment for sedition 1 Here, Sir, is language which 
also shows the temper, the ignorance, the levity, the hypocrisy of this impru- 
dent man : let him bo either serious or in jest, the sentiment was equally in- 
tolerable. I know not which of them advanced such a proposition, but God 
help the people who have such judges !' 

Mr. Fox also said : ‘ If that day should ever arrive, which the Lord AA\o- 
cate seems so anxiously to wish for — if the tyrannical laws of Scotland 
should ever be introduced in opposition to the humane laws of England, it 
would then be high time for ray honourable friends and myself to settle our 
affairs and retire to some happier clime, where we might at least enjoy those 
rights which God has given to man, and Avhich his nature tells hiih he has a 
right to demand.’ 

Leaving to Mr. Fox’s execration the inhumanity of the law 
of Scotland, the partiality in the nomination of the juries, the 
injustice of the verdicts and the cruelty of the punishments, we 
may ask, whether it was by a “ humane” law that Lord George 
Gordon suffered imprisonment for five years ; Daniel Holt for 
FOUR years, or at least till he died in prison; Mr. Winter- 
botham, Gilbert Wakefield, and so many others, for two years 
In 1794, Daniel Isaac Eaton was tried at the Old Bailey, be- 
fore the Recorder (Sir J. W. Rose), for the following* “ seditious 
libel” contained in a periodical publication entitled ‘ Politics for 
the People, or Hog’s Wash,’ viz. ; 

‘ You must know then that I used, together with a variety of youthful attach- 
ments, to be very fond of birds and poultry ; and among other things of this 
kind, I had a very fine majestic kind of animal, a game cock, a haughty, san- 
guinary tyrant, nursed in blood and slaughter from his Infancy, fond of foreign 
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wars and domestic rebellions, into which he would sometimes drive his 
subjects, by his oppressive obstinacy, in hopes that he might increase his 
power and glory by their suppression ; now, this haughty old tyrant "would 
never let my farm-yard be quiet ; for not content with devouring by far the 
greater part of the grain that was scattered for the morning and evening re- 
past, and snatching at every little treasure, that the toil of more industrious 
birds might happen to scratch out of the bowels of the earth, the restless 
despot must be always picking and cuffing at the poor doves and pullets, 
and little defenceless chickens, so that they could never eat the scanty rem- 
nant, which his inordinate taxation left them, in peace and quietness : now, 
though there were some aristocratic prejudices hanging about me from my 
educjition, so that I could not help looking, with some considerable reverence, 
upon the majestic decorations of the person of king Ohaunticlere, such as 
his ermine spotted breast, the flne gold tra|)pings about his neck and 
shoulders, the flowing robe of plumage tucked up at his rump, and, above 
all, that fine ornamented thing about his head there, his crown or cox 
comb, I believe you call it, (however the distinction is not very impor- 
tant,) yet I had, even at that time, some lurking principles of aversion to 
bare-faced despotism struggling at my heart, which would sometimes whisper 
to me, that the best thing one could do, either for cocks and hens, or men 
and women, was to rid the world of tyrants, whose shrill martial clarions 
(the provocatives to fame and murder) disturbed the repose, and destroyed 
the happiness of their respective communities; so, I believe if guillotines 
had been in fashion, I should certainly have guillotined him, being desirous 
to be merciful even in the stroke of death ; and knowing, the instant the brain 
is separated from the heart (which, with this instrument, is done in a moment), 
pain and consciousness is at an end, while the lingering torture of the rope 
may procrastinate the pang for half an hour ; however I managed the business 
very well, for I caught Mr, Tyrant by the head, and diagging him imme- 
diately to the block, with a heavy knife in my hand, separated his neck at a 
blow ; and what will surprise you very much, when his fine trappings were 
stripped oflf, I found he was no better than a common scratch dunghill pullet ; 
no, nor half so good ; for he was tough and oily, and rank with the pollutions 
of his luxurious vices.’ 

After an animated, effective speech for the defendant by Mr. 
Gurney, and a drowsy summing- up by the Recorder, the jury, 
in about an hour, returned with a verdict of not guilty. 


SONNET. — THE NAMELESS STREAM. 

I FOUND a nameless stream among the hills. 

And traced its course through many a changeful scene ; 
Now gliding; free through grassy uplands green. 

And bowery forests, laved by limpid rills ; 

Now dashing through dark grottoes, where distils 
The poison dew ; then issuing all serene 
’Mong flowery meads, where snow-white lilies skreen 
The wild swan’s whiter breast: at length it fills 
Its deepening channels, flowing calmly on 
To join the Ocean on his billowy beach: 

But that bright bourne its current ne’er shall reach— 
It meets the thirsty Desert— and is gone 
To waste oblivion !— Let its story teach 
The fate of one— who sinks like it unknown. 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF BAGDAD BY THE TURKS. 

Thk following account of the capture of Baghdad, byMur&d the 
Fourth, surnanicd Gh&zl, or the Conqueror, is given by M. du 
Loir, in the original Turkish; hut in Homan letters, together with 
a French translation, in his ‘ Voyages,^ published at Paris, 1654, 
which being of rare occurrence, I presume the narrative, the work 
of a Turkish officer present at the siege, may be acceptable to the 
readers of the ‘ Oriental Herald/ 

It is not to he wondered at, that ihe dreadful massacre, perpe- 
trated by the Turks, should be so glossed over }is we find it here. 
It is however pretty certain, that the revolt of the Persians was a 
mere pretext for a butchery, the like of which is too often found 
in the history of the Ottomans. Tlieir own authors are compelled 
to acknowledge the barbarity and ferocity of the national charac- 
ter ; and the dreadful fate of Tabriz, in the sixteenth, was even 
less horrible than that of Scio, in the nineteenth century. It is 
consolatory to know, that Husain Pash5, the ready tool, if not the 
first adviser, of this massacre, and who had before betrayed Eri- 
van, where he commanded for Sh4h Safi, to Mur4d, met at length 
with the fate he so well deserved. The Shah refused all terms of 
peace with the Porte, witliout the punishment of his traitorous 
subject, and Murad, at the end of one of their drunken bouts to- 
gether, had him strangled in his presence. 

D. S. 

The conquest of Baghdad) hij Sultan 3Iurdd KhdU) son of Sul- 
tan Ahmad KhdU) son of Sultan Muhammad Klidn, son of 

Murad Khan. — May God lengthen his Khalifat I 

On Monday, the eighth day of the moon Rajah, of this fortunate 
year, (of the Hejjah 1047 — A. D. 1637,) we arrived at the city of 
BaghdM; and no sooner had the pavillion of the Emperor been 
pitched upon the bank of the Tygris, near the sepulchre of the 
Im^im Ahzam (Abb Hanifnh), than pick -axes, shovels, powder, 
matches, and lead, were distributed to all, who were to work in 
the trenches. The Emperor, who continued giving commands till 
night, so eager was he to revenge himself upon the enemy, called 
the Grand Vazir, and so animated him, with his heart-inspiring 
words, that attaching the skirt of his robe to his girdle, that com- 
mander proceeded foithwith to kindle the ardour of the army, by 
the following address: “Conquerors and warriors of the faith, 
Baghdad belongetli to us. This is the day, in which you must 
show your valour against the foe; for the love of God fight brave- 
ly. To you we give all the wealth of those whose heads are foi feit 
unto us.*’ Hiiving promised an increase of pay, he then hung hi‘' 
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buckler around bis neck, and takin<^ how and arrows in hand, to 
commence the attack, commanded a battery of six-aiid-tbirty pieces 
of cannon to be^in to j)lay. The shouts of “ Allah Akbar,^^ mingled 
with the roar of the guns, made a noise so tremendous, that it might 
have been thought the day of judgment; and the air was so dark- 
ened, that the father could not see his son, nor the son his father. 
To cover the opening of the trenches, the Grind Vazir Muhammad 
PAslia, the Beglerbeg of Rumili, Ali Pasha Arsl^nzadali, and the 
Agha of the Janissaries, directed the first fire from the battering 
pieces, and as many royal falcons, towards the cast, at the white 
gate near the corner of the tower of Jighalzfidah, opposite the cita- 
del. When the trenches had Ix'cu carried beyond the white gate, 
Mustafci Ptisha, the Heglerheg of Damascus, the *Khazinahd4r 
Tbrahim Pash4, Vali the Sanjak Reg of Kustandil, B6.yazid Beg 
of Valona, Husain Aghu t Samsunji Bashi with his regiment of 
Jannissaries, and forty J Churbajis with their companies, took up 
their post at the Pei sian tower, with seven battering pieces, and 
five royal falcons. There were five battering pieces, a little fur- 
ther on, where were posted the Grand Vazir, the Beglerbeg of 
Anatali Husain P4sha with his troops, and those of Egypt; and 
the§Kfirji Bashi, with forty companies of Jannissaries. A little 
heyond again, towards the gate of darkness, where stood the great 
tower which fell between the two ensiles, the Beglerherg of Diir- 
hekr, Darvish Muhammad Paslni with his troops, and seven Chur- 
btijis, entered the trenches, und'er cover of seven heavy can- 
nons; and the || Silahdar Mustafd Pasha, wilh the Syrian troops, 
seven battering pieces, and thirty royal falcons, having taken a 
position opposite that part where the tower of birds stands, began 
to batter the town on all sides, with such fury, tliat it seemed aa 
if chaos were reluming, and the w( rid about to bo overturned. 


* Khazinah dar-— The Ireasinvr. 

+ Samsdnji R.'isln— Ki eper of tho hounds. This officer who, as his title 
indicates, belonged to the luinting (‘slablisfnnent of the Grand Signior, was 
;dv, ays Cap'ain of the se vent j -first conipauy, of that division of the Janis^- 
lies which was called .lamafit. The first Sultans were fond of hunting ; the 
later ones have seldom followed it; their habits of life, eontracted in the sloth 
<0 the Seraglio, and its being somewhat against the spirit, if not the letter of 
t'leir religion, may account tor this alteration. 

('hurbilji— A Gaptain of the .Janissaries; the name literally means, a 
-^(H'p-mnker. Tlie whole establishmcnnt of that formidable corps wa.s calcu- 
lated on somewhat of kitchen economy ; their kellies, as is well known, were, 
'V hen reversed, the signal of insurrection; an«l to lose them to the enemy, 
'\ as as disgraceful as it would he to an Gngllsh or French regiment to aban- 
dna their colours. * 

^<Kiirii Rtishi.— This officer was, asM.dii I.oir notes, appointed to super- 
intend file supply of snow for tlc' sioMhet of the SnlFm. The name indeed 
implies it, bat 1 think there is now no such ollieer in the Seraglio. 

H Silali da r— The sword-bearer of the Sultan ; but I stispect that it means 
hpre, the eoinmandcr of the eav".h y Silali dfirs. 

Orlrnlal Herald, I'ol. 12. 2 I 
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The counterscarp being penetrated from the trenches, they en- 
tered the ditch ; and two or three large towers vvere brought to the 
ground. On the side of the Grand Vazir, the half of another great 
bastion was beaten down ; and having destroyed two others which 
stood between, the approaches were completed in thirty days, and 
the front line being now advanced to the fosse, it only remained to 
fill that up. For this purpose, hags were ordered to he prepared ; 
the Spdkis furnished 8000, the Mufti 300, each of the Kdzi-askars 
100, and the camel-drivers, muleteers, and porters, 300,000 of 
all sorts; hair-cloth, linen, and canvas. Fifteen hiindtcd palm- 
trees were cut down also, and cast into the fosse ; and for ten days 
and nights, the troops were employed in carrying earth, to fill up 
the ditch, which was of the depth of three men, and had one fa- 
thom of water. 

On the nineteenth of Ihe moon of Shaban, the volunteers for 
the assault were enrolled, and distributed into companies. On 
the same day, after invoking the aid of God, they marched straight 
to the tower, near the quarters of the Grand Vazir, intending to 
carry it at day-break. The command of the volunteers of the 
Janissaries was given to Ibrahim* Buluk Bashi, Captain of the 
25th orta ; and that of the Spahis, 300 of whom were of the 
party, to Shabaz ; and all of them, giving a loud shout, began 
to sap the foot of the tow(‘r. It was then that the soul of the 
wretched enemy mounted to his head, believing that the assault 
had begun, and causing the trumpets aiAl drums to sound, they 
employed all possible means of defence, and besides a shower of 
musket balls, darts, and stones, they cast upon our warriors hand- 
grenadocs and artificial fire, so that many were that day slain, 
and wounded. The contest at length became so obstinate, that it 
lasted three days and nights, with the utmost fury. The Persians 
uttering loud cries, and our soldiers animating each other with 
the shouts which they raised lo the heavens. They fought hand 
to hand, and some wrestled together, while others used their 
clenched fists, stones, gravel, or their daggers. The Grand Va- 
zir himself, with his bow and arrows, like Sayyid Wakkas, let 
fly so many darts against these cursed hogs, that he emptied his 
quiver. Some were pierced in the head, or shoulder ; others in 
the belly; one lost his. eye, another liislife; but at length, one 
miscreant taking aim at him, pierced his throat with a ball, which 
came out at the nape of his neck ; and his bow and arrows falling 
from Ids grasp, he gave up his pious soul to God. Several valiant 
commanders, who were near him, drank at the same time of the 
cup of martyrdom. One of his Aghfis, a man of great bravery, 
seeing that this unhappy event had somewhat slackened the ar- 


♦ Buldk B&shi*— The Colonel of the second division of the Janissaries, 
BuKik. , 
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dour of the soldiers, ordered the body of his master to be put in 
a small tent, and hastening to the Emperor, said, “ May my sove- 
reign live ! Muhammad Pasha is among the ||artyrs.” The Em- 
peror was so surpiised and grieved at this intelligence, that a 
blessed tear fell from his eyes; and immediately calling for the 
Cap4ddri Mustafa P^isha, he created him Grand Vazir. 

This new commander proceeded immediately to the quarters of 
the late Vazir; and after having distributed money among the 
troops, exhorted them to exert themselves to the utmost, and fight 
for the love of God, for their faith, and for tlie Emperor. He 
then ordered the charge to be sounded, and our warriors attacked 
the enemy so fiercely, with their fatal swords, that lliistam Das- 
t4n Jahan Kahanmin, or Zal Natiieran, never witnessed such a 
combat. It was increased in horror, by the neighing of the horses, 
the whistling of the arrows, and the clashing of the swords ; while 
the musketry and artillery played with such fuiy on both sides, 
that the frightful noise made the heart sink, and the air and the 
earth echoed, as if with heavy thunder. At length, in spite of 
all the efforts of the enemy, the army of the htith displayed the 
standard of victory on the summit of the tower, amid acclama- 
tions of joy that reached to the skies. At the same spot, the in- 
tendant and cup-bcarer of the late Vazir, Rizwan, and AH Beg ; 
the commander of the * Ibllis, Nasfih Beg ; and the t Sarraj 
Bashi, Husain Agha; with many valiant soldiers and pages (Ich 
Oglans) were slain, and great numbers were wounded. 

Night having come, the body of the late Vazir was carried away 
by torch light, and buried where his father, who had been Beg- 
lerbeg of Baghdad, had erected a mausoleum, in the monastery, 
where the Imam AzSam also lies. During the night, the battle 
recommenced, and continued with such fury till day-break, that 
the blood flowed in torrents, ainl the enemy being able to resist no 
longer, on Friday, the 2yth of the same moon, these cursed hogs 
were heard crying from the battlements for quarter, saying, “ Mer- 
cy ! mercy ! oh Lord of the Conjunction X (J^ahib i Kar/in) and of 
the age, Khalif of the world, and florver of the race of Osm4n. 
Mercy ! mercy ! for the love of God, and of your ancestors. Bak- 


• The Dalis are a light cavalry somewhat resembling our hussars, 
t Sarrfij B4shi— Chief of the grooms. 

\ M. dll Loir, who was perhaps better versed in the colloquial than writ- 
ten Turkish, and ignorant of Arabic and Persian, makes here a somewhat 
ludicrous mistake. He writes in French, ‘ Misericorde ha ! Seigneur de 
I’Alcoran, et du temps and on the opposite page, ‘ A1 im4n, al iniSn, ya 
S4hib al Kirlin wa ZamAn.” But this certainly is not “ Lord of the Alco- 
ran;” but, as will be evident to every orientalist, “ Lord of the Conjunc- 
tion,” a title given to TiniAr, and signifying that he was born under a for- 
tunate conjunction of the planets. The words are wholly different, and come 
from very different roots, KorAu from Karaa— he read ; the second from 
Karana — he joined. 
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ta‘'h Khan shall roine out and siinaiider the town to you.” At the 
same uioriiont a j)arli‘y was sounded in a hundred jdaees ; and the 
^(!h.'iush 'l^irak (Mitered the |)la<-e, by the j^ate of the Imam Aa- 
zain, in order to learn what was its eondition. On the other side^ 

I he Klii'iii, who was named Ali Aj^ha, sent out a man of the town 
with ])ass])orts, wlio proeeeded to the lent of the (Jrand Vazir. 

than two Imndied of the (looj)s of Hamili and the Janis- 
saiies, on healing’ this r;ood la'ws, <M(Mded round the pavilion of 
Ihe \’l(‘toiiotis Snllan dlmad, who h»aded Ihein with praises and 
;i:if(s ; and ”a\(“ the < nemy till ninht lime to h'ave the town. Hak- 
tash Khan, on his side, jnormnled with all his suite to the tent of 
the (Irand Vazii', whih‘ Uu‘ I’anpm'or, with the eiown on his head, 
and ndu'd and loyally, sat midei a splendid eanojiy, with 

nnpmial majesty, and [[the haughtiness of the lion and tyger. 
Airanyi'd helori' and on each side of him, with their hands 
mossed upon their bosoms, stood the llieji Mufti, the Kiizi 
Askais, all the \''azirs — in a woid, all the aimyof the faithful, 
in their honnets nf eenMuony, and with (iieir khanjars eiirieh- 
ed with ]»ieeions sloiu‘s : all the pages were lialiited in eelestial 
hliK'. 'To impress the enemy with awe, tin’ troo])s weie all ilrawn 
U]) in m'lhlai \ order, aed ('vei \ oia* had taken so mueh eare to 
apju’ar in his best eoiiipnients, that they ri'semhled the llowers of 
spring; so gmily ueie tlnyy oniam<*nted ; thi'ir euirasses, eoats of 
mail, and stinuj>s being demuali'd with g<dd and silver. 'Pin' Ja- 
nissaiies were eased in lesplendent aimour, and the hiillianey of 
their naked sabres da/zled llu' eyes of the heholdeis. 

The army oeeiijiied tlie whole spaee fiom the gati' of the tower 
to the lni[)(‘iial P.ivilion. The aiehers, the muski'teers, the Tar- 
tars, theS\iians, (he l‘’<g\ ptians, (he Kurds, were all in separate 
divisions, waiting iiujiatiently the arriv.il of Ih'ktash Khan. 

In tin’ niOa.i time, tlie sublime I’hujanor Imd no sooner sent a 
message lo (he Conimtinders of Baghdad, (o annouiiee that he gave 
(hem till niglil to tjui( tlie place, and (hat all found (hereafter 
v’oulcl be pul to the su<»rd, them lieklash Khan hastened to the 
(Jiand Vazir. When lie sair himself hefoK’ the Imperial pavilion, 
the refuge of tlu’woild, the gi.iiideur and jiower there displayed 
gave lise to a thousand leeiiiigs ot lesju’et and awn*. When he 
Miiveyed so many liimdied thousand woiiriors, funiished w'itli every 
vaiiety of aims and insti unieul.s of W':ir, each with a sword like a 
serpent or a sevon-lieaded diagon, and in such exact order, that it 
might iiave lu’cii tlioiiglit a thoimand men stood on the feet of one, 
liis astonishment was extn’me. Jbit far greater was it wdieii he 
saw the Kmperor silting on his throne, with a majesty and splendour, 


S (Mu'iu^li — I sluT nf stiUe. 

ii; . f o>’'|i M tson sii'tr., V, is not luoio so than thctitlp 
. .,!y '*<>;' I' < .i.iM.! .Sii^itioi l-\ Mu Siilt.'Mali \Mili(!a!i, ur Siilfati- 

'v!u())ii III I' rallf'd ’n lirr'' XrsUi'aci ' uiv jiun, (-r ‘ Kaj'lur.uin,’ 

' 'irmr 



('dfjturi’ oj ihiydiu! !>{/ (hi f'lnis 

tlint (*f.li|)sc<l all lh(‘ groJitiu'Sh of Kaliimiuii oi Natiinaii. Tlir 
hearts of the Divs would indeed Imve Mink witliin them at the 
sii^ht ; and a (hoiisand Uustams or Afr.i‘=«iuhs would Imve been hut 
an atom in the presenee of a monareh, uniting in himself the mo- 
desty of Solomon, the diirnity of Ali, the jiistiee of Nhshirvan, the 
majesty of Osman, the gravity of Omar, and the henii^nily of Ahi'i- 
bekr. The Va/Jrs, the great lords, the counsellors of the Divan, 
all were standing in the shallow of tln‘ king of kings, when Beklash 
Khan, kissing the ground, addressed him thus : ‘‘Omonaieh of 
exulted race ! king of kings, lord of the land and S(‘a, Arabs and 
Persians, Vicar of the Pro]>het ’ may Ood |uaseiv(' foi evei \oiii 
Khalifat!" After sjieakingl ims, he stood in an attitude of the 
greatest respect, awaiting an aiiswci 

Jn a little time, this foitunati* and ^i;‘at empeioi, tlu* iefi!i.'(' of 
the world, laising his liead witli I lie jpeatesi majest y, gave motion 
to his blessed ton^iK*, and ''aid ; ait thou ; foi what conies) 

thou here r’ Bektiish Khan !e|died- “ I am thy slave, Beklash 
Kh/in, the (loveinor of Baghdad, and am rnmie liitinu to suiiiuidei 
tliatplaci' to my sovm-eign.’’ 'I’o this the Knipmoi answmed : ‘‘ Why 
did you not yield hefoie; wlint need was thcie fot so mncli resist- 
ance i! But, however, thme are few uho(‘ould better smvi' theii 
master. I Imve given (|uailer to you, yom hoops, and olliceis. 
As for iiH*, I canu' hithei to subdue the Ki/alhAshes ( Bml-lieads, 
Persians). This place is an appanagi* of onr foielallieis, and I am 
<anne for I he ])urpos(‘ of K'covering’ it." Allei a few imoe uoids, 
he gave to Bi'ktash Khan a black heron jdiinie, mounted in dia- 
monds, a poitiard (Miiiched with jewels, and a pelisse fniied with 
sables; giving ordei’s, at tin* same time, that [Moelamalion slionid 
lie made that all who <-hose to pusent llnuiisidvi's woidd h(> leeeived 
favoniahlv, and that all wlm joefened the sei vice of then Sh.'ih, 
would he peimittml to depait fimd) ; Bekt'e<h Khan rinnaiia'd 
Bi aise he to (lod ! 

We thus deliveri'd the Faitlifid from the hands of the Inui'lies, 
and Ba glided w<is eompieied in foi ty da\ s, 'riie Janissai les, (he 
Spahis, and indeed all the troo|»s, w'cie loaded w ith favoin s. On 
our side there wx're five thousand slain <ind tea thousand woiimh'd ; 
hut oil that of the Persians, more than livi'-aiid-twenty thousand 
w'erc sent to liell ])y the swmid, musketry, oi aitilleiy So m, any 
lepairs were iiecessaiy to the loi tress, that the Bail am ivas passed 
there. May (lod give vietoiy to the nation of Alnliammad, by 
hind and by sea, and annihilate its enemies ' So he it with Ihi'jiistiee 
of the Lord of tlie Believeis! 

After Bekiash Khan Imd left the town, Fatali Khan, Khalil’ 
Khan, and All Khan, remained : and hmrig united, eaiiu* to the de- 
termination ol not halving the jdace. Khalil Khan pul on a siijierh 
vest, and drank to the prospeiitv ot Shah Safi, and as lliev liad n 
'•orpt, ol twenty llionsami men u't lemaiiiiim- llie\ je'ohml |o pei- 
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severe. All P48h4 Arsl4nz4dah, having heard this, hastened into 
the town, at the liead of the Janissaries, and soon reducing all op- 
position, made such good use of the sword of Muhammad, and 
sabre of Alunad on these accursed ones, that the blood, flowing 
in torrents, carried oif horses in its stream. Praise be to God ! 
Not a drop of blood fell from one of our victorious warriors ; who 
were so wearied with slaying, that at length they were unable to lift 
their swords. Many there were who each killed fifteen. 

The news of this revolt being carried to the Emperor, he was 
much enraged : I gave them quarter,” said he, “ why do they 
bfcak the conditions 'of it?” Upon this Husain P4sha begged 
pel-mission to attack them, but was refused. He solicited again: 
“ These men,” said he, ‘‘ arc traitors, let us put them all to the 
sword, if there be a crime in doing so, let it rest upon me ; the ad- 
vantage of it will be yours.” The Emperor at length gave his con- 
sent, and fixing a heron plume set with diamonds on the Pash4’8 
head, “ Go,” said he, “ and do as thou wilt.” No sooner did Husain 
P48h4 hear these words, than crying aloud, “ Allah Akbar,” he 
mounted his horse, and put himself, sabre in hand, at the head of 
the troops, who plied their swords on the Persians so effectually, 
that it is impossible to describe the execution. The enemy fled 
towards the Gate of Darkness, invoking blessings on the whips with 
which they urged on tlieir steeds ; but so great was the crowd and 
obstruction there, that our soldiers overtook them. Then was he 
who had been the slayer, slain ; and he who had taken captive, 
captured himself. Out of twenty-five thousand not one escaped. 
Khalif Khan and Fatah Khan, with one hundred captains, and 
many officers of rank, were taken ; and so great was the number of 
heads laid before the pavilion of the Emperor, that they formed 
l^rge hills. The prisoners, bleating like sheep, raised piteous cries 
to heaven, and his Majesty, exalted as the stars, reproached them 
thus : “ I granted quarter, and sent to notify it to you ; why then 
did you revolt, and refuse to leave the town ? Let the conse- 
quences rest upon you.” He then gave two or three to the charge 
of the Sileh d4r Mustafa Pasha, and left the rest of these accursed 
ones to the mercy of the soldiers, who made some food for their 
sabres, and gave up the rest to the Janissaries. 

Thus the splendour of conquest shone upon our arms, and so great 
was the wealth acquired by our victorious troops, that he who 
had never had before a single piece of silver, now possessed ten 
thousand, and under the fortune of the Emperor, became owner of 
horses and of wealth of all sorts. Here then is the history of the 
taking of Baghdad ; scarcely one out of a thousand of those within 
it escaped. 

After this conquest, curiosity was excited as to whither our 
exalted Prince would turn his arms ; all praying that God would 
augment and prolong his glory ; so may it be, by the meritfl of all 
the prophets ! , 
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BRITISH AMBASSADORS ABROAD. 

Travellers in all parts of the world expect to meet with loss 
facilities and fewer comforts than at home : and therefore it is that, 
generally speaking, they lay in a fund of patience and good-hu- 
mour as necessary to bear them up against the trials to which 
they will be sure to bo put, at almost every stage of their way. 
There are some of these, however, so unpardonable on the part of 
those who inflict them, that they deserve to be made public : first 
with a view to shame, if possible, the olfenders, and bring them to 
a sense of their duty ; and next to put other travellers on thoir 
guard, with a view to prepare them the better to counteract such 
inconveniences. The following extract of a very late letter from 
a friend passing thiough Stuttgart, contains matter of that dc- 
cription, which we therefore readily publish : 

‘ The folio vvi fig specimen of the mode in which the diplomatic 
functions are exercised at those petty courts, where the dignity of 
the British nation and ministerial tenacity of patronage exact the 
costly formality of an Embassy, may give you some insight into 
the mysteries of office. It may also serve as a new theme for those 
who love to modulate on the advantages of “ nurseries for sucking 
statesmen.” 

‘ On arriving at Stuttgart we were informed that it was impos- 
sible to penetrate further into (jerminy without having our pass- 
ports countersigned by the Austrian and Bavffrian Ambassadoi’s. 
We accordingly sent them to their Excellencies, but were told that 
those august personages would not even look at them until the 
British minister had certified that we were good men and true, by 
affixing his signature to the passports. It accordingly became ne- 
cessary to wait upon Lord Erskine, to whom the national dignity 
at the Court of Wirtemhurg has been confided. It appeared, how- 
ever, that his Lordship had absented himself on one of those ex- 
cursions of relaxation which the stern nature of his official duties 
occasionally demanded. “ Ever anxious,” however, (like Messrs. 
Bay and Martin,) to superintend vigilantly the British interests, 
he had confided the important trust to Mr. St. Vincent Whitshed, 
who remained as charg6 d’affaires, and to whom we were told to 
address ourselves. But it would seem that Mr. St. Vincent Whit- 
shed considered the charge of his own affairs to be one of sufficient 
weight to engross all his time ; for on reaching his abode and 
toiling up a wearisome flight of steps to the fifth or sixth story, in 
which elevated region are the official recesses, (doubtless with a 
view to express figuratively the difficulty of climbing to diplomatic 
exaltation,) tlie charg6 d’affaires was in that state in which, ac- 
cording to the legal maxim— de non apparentibus ct de non esis- 
tentibus, eade;n cst ratio— he might be considered as defunct. In 
other words, Mr. Whitshed had locked up his rooms and our pass- 
ports, and had set off no one knew where. 
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‘ During the whole day were we and our servant kept dancing 
attendance from one house to the other, in the hope of catching this 
slippery minister; we did not recover our passports until four 
o’clock, and then it was past the business hours of the Bavarian 
minister, and we arc obliged to set off without his signature, in the 
hope that it may be unimportant, and witli the comfortable chance 
of being turned back on the frontier. No comment is necessary on the 
strange want of regularity displayed in the above affair. The want of 
consideration, also, for the comfort and convenience of British sub- 
jects travelling in these countries, will be sufficiently manifest to 
those who know that in these strong holds of despotism, where sus- 
picion and illibcrality lurk in every village, where every traveller 
is looked upon cither as a smuggler or an enemy to social order, 
and his portmanteau and motives arc scrutinized with the most 
jealous and prying minuteness, the British Ambassador, if Am- 
bassador there must be, is especially called upon to extend the 
little protection he can afford, with alacrity and good will, to his 
fellow-countrymen who may be placed at his mercy, and to save 
them, as far as ho honestly can, from the fangs of the police of the 
Holy Alliance, Why should not the job be well done like other 
jobs ? You should know that in these countries public conveyances 
arc few and far between, so that the loss of a day in the above 
manner, may cause a detention of several days ; an inconvenience 
to which travellers ought not to be subjected for the whim of a 
functionary. 

‘ A remarkable circumstance in the above adventure was, that 
neither at the abode of Lord Erskine, nor at that of his deputy, 
were any official appendages to he seen ; no solemn looking ])crsons 
seated at desks ; no tomes of archives ; no pigeon-holes wcdl stored 
with bundles of papers tied with red tape; no giecn bags; no 
quires of paper; no ncwspai^ers ; in short, none of the paraphernalia 
which usually appertain to diplomatic and other offices. In truth, 
at neither place was there any office. At Lord Erskino’s we were 
ushered into the pantry, and had an audience of the groom, (not of 
the chambers, but of the stable,) who was devouring his bouilli 
and sour crout. At Mr. Whitshed’s (au cinquiemc) we had the 
better luck to penetrate as far as the kitchen, and got the car of 
the scullion wench. One naturally asks, how are these officers 
paid ? Poorly enough I should suppose, if their salaries will not 
admit of their maintaining a clerk between them ! You can per- 
haps ascertain this point. I should tell you that our mlet de place 
informed us that eases like ours wore by no means uncommon. 

‘ It happens strangely enough, that, at the same time, our minister 
at Frankfurt was absent ; his locum-tenens, however, was at his 
post. He of Munnich, I understand, has also given himself 
leave of absence. Perhaps there is a congress of British Ambassa- 
dors summoned to deliberate on some important matter ! ’ 
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PROGRESS OF THE BORMKSK WAR— CAMPAIGN OF 1624, 1825— 
CHllTAGONG AND ARRACAN. 

Fourth Article. 

From tlu? prosecution of the war in Arracau, we now conic to 
measures tor its occupation, attiu* oltensive <>])erali(Mis were re- 
linquished. The rial lire of the country around Arra(;an was in 
every respect uiititted to cantoon a lar^^e force ; the best Infor- 
mation represented the climate to be so very insaluhiious, tlmt 
the Bundoola had here lost duriii<rthe last rains no less than four 
thousand men. Disposed as we have hemi to ^ive General Mor- 
rison credit tor the conduct of th(‘ campaign, w(‘ must reprobate 
in unmeasured terms, the fatal resolve to crowd AriMcan with can- 
tonments, and so (h'tniu an aimy of ten tluMisund imui around an 
unhealthy capital that could demand no mon‘ than 2(.K)0 men for 
efficient defence. The lesson rec(‘iv'(‘d at (hiiltagong was forgot- 
ten, and the harassing system ot martinetism brought into practice 
after the force was fieed from the prc'seiice of an (memy. The 
horrors which ensued haffie descrijition ; the army was literally 
destroyed by the injudicious measures pursued; the ravages of 
disease were augmented hyadeHcient and unwholesome supply of 
provisions. To the Commissariat Officers in Arracan no censure 
would seem to attach, as they wine mendy the channel for the 
issue of supplies consigned to tlieir custody. 

Throughout the present war, the Commissaiiat had generally 
failed to meet the exigenci(‘s of the sm'vice ; to defective organi- 
zation, and an efficient head, such failures can alone be attiihuted. 
With the resources of all Jndia at command, with ample time to 
form depots and collect transport, to what other resources can 
such result be traced ? 

The few officers in the executive hrancljes (one, for instance, to 
Assam, one to the Sylhet, and two to the Arracan army) were 
oppressed with duty, and cramped in the exi'rcise of their own 
discretion by a system of indents and references to the Commis- 
sary-General, which left little personal responsibility; while it 
not uiifrequently caused local resources to be overlooked or 
neglected. Another glaring defect, arising from this deficiency of 
officers for the duties of the department, was, that it devolved on 
Native agents employments open to great malversation and abuse, 
without affording Euro]>ean supervision to check and control these 
consequences. 

Cattle for slaughter being attainable iji Arracan, the European 
troops were tolerably well supplied with fresh meat; hut many 
of the imported article-^ of consumplion were 'of bad quality and 
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deftcieiit iu quantity. The flour and biscuit were not eatable, and 
most of the salt provisions sent round were putrid from bad curing, 
attributable to haste, and forcing the contractor to cure meat out 
of season. No check appears to have been resorted to when the 
supplies contracted for were tendered, but they Averc received by 
the Commissariat in Fort William, without the common and usual 
expedient of a committee to pronounce them serviceable. The 
issues of rice to the Native troops would appear to have been of 
good quantity ; but ottah, the most wholesome and nourishing food 
for the Native soldier, an article, too, on which the men of all corps 
drawn from the western provinces had dieted, was withheld 
throughout the season, or if supplied, late in the year, in propor- 
tions very inadequate to useful consumption. In the hospitals, both 
European and Native, the Survey Department became inefficient, 
as the sickness in the corps augmented ; many of the more nou- 
rishing and indispensable articles included in the diet tables were 
wanting, and the nutritive and expensive substitutes of sago and 
arrow root were occasionally issued in their room ; but common 
sense must tell that the crowded hospitals of Arracan could 
not be cffeetually supplied with such costly aliment, when the more 
common articles of flour, biscuit, &c., failed. To add to the dis- 
tress, the Medical depot was often unable to comply with the 
demands made on it for medicine. Complaints would naturally 
follow this state of things, and several of the medical officers were 
not backwaid in representations on the subject; but the loudest 
complainant was J)r. Tytler, who has always some system to advo- 
cate, or some party to oppose ; although, in the present instance, 
the Doctor’s denunciations produced inquiry in Arracan, and subse- 
quently in Calcutta, there can be little room to doubt that so noto- 
rious a wrangler was prejudicial to a good cause. Many and se- 
rious grounds of complaint existed, but it is believed that the 
greater part of Dr. Tytler’s charges were either frivolous or un- 
founded. The result of the inquiry instituted in Calcutta will never 
transpire in India ; the agitation of the questions it embraced must, 
however, have beneficial consequences, though their operation may, 
from want of due publicity and exposure, be confined to the official 
career of the parties most immediately concerned. 

We had hoped to be able to subjoin an abstract of the sick and 
casualties in Arracan, from May to December 1825, but the requi- 
site data have perished under circumstances only to be explained 
by General Morrison. During the rot of this fine army around 
Arracan, regular returns of sick and casualties were weekly, if not 
daily, delivered into the Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-Gencrars 
Office, and these documents were embodied in a general abstract. 
When sickness, at the close of the year, drove General Morri- 
son to Calcutta, and he finally relinquished the command in Ana- 
can, Lieutenant Scott, Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, before 
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making over the office to his successor, was instructed) we are told, 
by General Morrison, to destroy those valuable records. From this 
act, an inference might be drawn, that General MoiTison had at last 
become alive to the glaring absurdity and folly of an arrangement 
which cooped up a large force in a situation so confined and un- 
healthy that its utter annihilation ensued. This endeavour to bury 
in oblivion the melancholy process by which this fetal result was 
consummated, though a ready expedient, will fail in the end pro- 
posed, and cast a shade over General Morrison’s reputation not easily 
removed. Wc state the above fact on the best authority, and for- 
bear further comment. 

The force in Arracan, according to the returns for July 1825, 
amounted to 12, .000 men, of which from two to three thousand 
were on detached duties, the residue placed in cantonments, at and 
near the city of Arracan. Of this force, on the above date, only 
.3,000 men were fit for duty. The sick at Arracan amounted to 
5,700. In the 10th llegiment Madras Native Infantry, 270 sick ; 
16th Madras Native Infiintry, at Alehaku. .500 sick; 2d Light 
Infantry Batalion, in Arracan, 400 sick ; 49th Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, the eftf/re corps in hospital at Arracan ! ! ! 42d 
and G2d Regiments Bengal Native Infantry, driven from the posts 
at Oondy stockade by extensive sickness. On the 20th of July 
eleven Europeans died, and seven the next day ; twcnty^threc 
Europeans and fifty-six Natives having died in the past fortnight, 
and 14 officers and 700 men were admitted into hospital in the 
same brief period ; 40 officers w’ere sick present, and 30 sick ab- 
sent. The rivers and water-courses were so filled with dead 
bodies that the tide failed to remove the horrifying evidence of 
mortality from the view of the dispirited and miserable survivors ! 
It appears that the garrisonof Ramree was comparatively healthy, 
though it consisted of 700 men, (40th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry,) who had been at Cheduba and Ramree since May 
1824. Out of the number stated, the sick and convalescent lists 
amounted to 150 men. The Mug Levy, though stationed at Arra- 
can, was said to have only 40 sick ; but this corps is composed of 
inhabitants of that country. Such arc the general notices which 
we substitute for the more jirecisc tables intended. Though de- 
layed, there is a hope that data may yet be forthcoming to supply 
the omission. 

Whatever degree of responsibility may attach to General Mor- 
rison for his share in measures producing such a crisis, the 
neglect and apathy with which the Commandcr-in-Chief viewed 
this waste of life must not be overlooked, or he would be de- 
prived of a niche in the temple of fame, due to such extraordinary 
merit. Indeed, Sir Edward Paget evinced a degree of nerve, 
on the present occasion, to which few would aspire. Neither the 
distance, forty-eight hours from the Sand Heads, (the Indiainen 
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at Saugor, when the yickness was most rife, would have removed 
the troops in one trip,) nor the rate at which the army mouldered 
away, can be pleaded in bar of responsibility. Month after month, 
from May to September, nay, day after day, was the fate of the 
Arracan troops pressed into notice ; yet so far from adopting any 
suggestion for the reduction of the force,* it is understood that 
the transfer, even of convalescents and sick, capable of being re- 
moved to the hospitals at Chittagong, was resisted by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Consistency must, how'ever, be conceded, for 
the last act of Sir Kdward Paget’s power was to direct the em- 
barkation for Arracan of regiments — not to relieve, for the dead 
ask no relief — but to supply the places of those corps destroyed in 
that pestilential climate. This step was taken in October, when 
the fair season had not set in ; but after all reasonable expectation 
of carrying a force across the mountains into Ava was understood 
to have been reliiupiished. 

What estimate the Commander-in-Chief originally made of the 
Burmese power and resources in Arracan it would be difficult to 
discover ; but highly erroneous it must have been, if it be trm^ 
that the instructions forwarded for General Moirison’s guidance 
forbad the division of an army of 12,000 men; but the opposition 
experienced by General Morrison proved the force allotted to be very 
disproportionate to the task assigned ; and that a well equipped 
body of 4000 men, embarked direct for the Arracan river, would 
have achieved the conquest of the province in one quarter of the 
time, and one-tenth the cost to the state. With regard to ulte- 
rior operations in Ava, there was a deplorable want of geogra- 
pliical and statistical information arising out of errors of system 
for which former Governments are responsible ; and Sir Edward 
Paget is entitled to every benefit this admission can confer. 

But if either originality or system can be extracted from Sir 
Edward Paget’s details and conduct of the Burma n war, it would 
seem to be a leading feature in every combination attempted, to 
deal largely in personnel and materiely but to omit or grossly mis- 
calculate the momentum by which life and activity is given to 
armies. Masses collected, without adequate equipment and car- 
riage, or composed of arms inapplicable to the nature of the ser- 
vice and scene of operations, were paralysed by their own weight. 

When his Majesty’s 4lth and 54th Foot were withdrawn. 


* We have heard that an officer, high on the staff, advocated this measure 
with an earnestness warranted by his station ; the advocacy was vain, no 
change of circumstances, no waste of life, could induce the vacant mind or 
indolent habit of the high personage addressed, to undergo the painful labour 
of reconsidering the question of the force required in Arraciin. Ail this, too, 
from a person esteemed a kind-hearted man in private life. Such anomalie^ 
are not without example, and they leach us to pray tot clear /tcorh, ralltei 
than kind hearts, in the conduct of public allairs. 
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and the Hoiiouiablc Company’s 2d European Regiment ordered 
into Arracan, in strict accordance with the spirit that pervaded 
the Commander-in-Chief’s regard for the character, rights, and 
feelings of Company’s officers, a- strong effort was made to leave 
the command in Arracan in the hands of an officer in his Majesty’s 
service, after all the Royal troops were withdrawn ; and that this 
attempt to prejudice the just claims and merits of Brigadier Wil- 
liam Richards (the senior officer remaining in the province) failed, 
is, we believe, attrihntahlc to the Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department, and not to any moditiention of Sir Edward 
Paget’s wishes or sentiments.'^ 

That the Government did not interpose its authority to relieve 
the sufferings of the troops in Arracan was a mark of weakness 
only to he paralleled by the silence observed after the disclosures 
on the Barrackporo mutiny inquiry: — that it should fail to vindi- 
cate, in opposition to a Commandcr-in-Chiof,the rights and claims 


* The system of exclusion of Company’s oOiceis 1ms lijtoned under the new 
Comrnandor-in-Chiof, Lord Comlx'rmero. Witness the Major-Generals, Bri- 
gadier-Generals, and Biigadiers before Bhurtpoor. laeutenant-General 
Martindell's services, though on (he spot to command a division, were insult- 
ingly set aside ; and an extra King’s Major-ticneral (Nicolls) borroived 
from the Madras Presidency. The same feeling forbade to wait the result of 
a cold call for Colonel J. W. Adams’s services ; and the staff of the army was 
completed before that veteran could rccal his lea\o of abstmee on account of 
sickness. He hesitated not a moment in discanling nil personal considera- 
tions, and before the army could move for Bhurfjioor, ‘ Adam Baba,’ with his 
hoary locks and shattered frame, uas at the head of a Brigade of Native In- 
fantry, with which he served out the siege, adored by the Native soldiery, and 
esteemed by all ranks. Neither forty-six years of constant service in India, 
nor his hard-earned reputation could secure this gallant soldier tie* command 
ofadivision ; but the officer who had commanded Armies-ln-(*hief. was reduced 
to the humble station of a Brigadit'r. We hear that (h)lonel Adams, on the 
fall of the Bhurtpoor power, repaired to Kumaon to recruit his exhausted 
frame; but, like Sir David Oc’Uorlony. bo must sigh over the fate of a Com- 
pany’s officer, and like that distinguished character, wo fear may soon sink 
into the grave through bitterness of Iieart and a biokeii spirit. It is natural 
that Coramanders-iii-Chief from his Majesty’s service should prefer officers of 
their own body, wilh whose merits they are. perhaps, acquainted; but the 
members of the Indian (lovermncnt cannot plead ignorance of the character 
and merits of (’ompany’s officers ; yet they can quietly acquiesce in such 
treatment of General Marlindcll and Colonel Adam.s. It is an undoubted 
truth, that Civil Servants who becomes Members of Council care only for Civil 
interests. Keen, indeed, is their percejrtion of the great hardships which their 
brethren endure, if, us we have heard, it be a fart that a regulation has recently 
been passed, that all Civil appointments to the eastward (Assam, Arracan, 
&c,) shall confer double salaries, because the hazard from climate is f/rent, 
and expenses heavier than what h endurtd in Jiengal, Buhar. Hfc. Here is 
a fair comment on the Barnckpore mulliiy ! ! so encouraging to the army in 
general, whose members are, of course, invulnerable to climate, and their 
purses too well stored to be embarrassed with pecuniary difficulties. 

Notone civilian has yet, that we know, fallen a sacrifice to climate, tliough, 
at least, 600^) soldiers havr fallen in Arracan, and 1000 in Assam, wilh a more 
than duo proportion of European officers. In Pegu and Ava the army has 
equally suffered. 
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of Company’s officers, will only be matter of wonder with those who 
are ij^norant of the feelings and temper of those members, posses- 
sing local knowledge, who influence a majority in the Council. 
Lord Amherst could not fail to observe the inefficiency of his 
colleague, Sir Edward Paget ; but, having once lodged power in 
such hajids, delicacy and the prospect of speedy relief, by the 
departure of the Commander-in-Chief for Europe, might account 
for an absence of the decided measures that the circumstances 
required. 

We now close our notice of Arracan, in which province no sub- 
sequent occurrences have arisen, during the war, to attract atten- 
tion. At the conclusion of peace, in 18‘2G, a corps, the Madras 
18th Regiment of Native Infantry, with 50 pioneers, 30 elephants, 
and 100 bullocks, marched from Yandeboo on the 4th of March, 
by Shemheughewn, and from thence reached Aeny in twelve 
marches. This route to Arracan and Amherst Harbour (Ramree) 
was easy : hut another and a smaller party that came into Arra- 
can by the Taughoo Pass, represented that route as very rugged 
and difficult. The first party reached Ramree on the ‘29th of 
March, the second on the 6th of April IS‘26. It is clear from 
those experiments, that a force might have advanced into Ava 
from hence, and it is believed that Sir Archibald Campbell was 
early acquainted with this circumstance ; but that a patriotic 
desire to finish tho war in Ava single-handed, induced that officer 
to be sparing of his discoveries. 


SONNET— TO SLAVERY. 

O Slavery ! “ thou art a bitter draught ! 

And twice accursed is thy poison’d bowl, 

Which taints with leprosy the white man’s soul, 
Not less than the black lips by which ’tis quaff’d. 
The Slave sinks down, o’eicome by cruel craft, 
Like beast of burthen on the earth to roll ; 

The Master, though in luxury’s lap he loll, 

Feels the foul venom, like a rankling shaft, 

Strike through his veins. As if a demon laugh’d, 
He, laughing, treads his victim in the dust — 

The victim of his avarice, rage, or lust ! 

But the poor prisoner’s moan the whirlwinds waft 
To Heaven, not unavenged ; the oppressor quakes 
With secret dread, —and, shares the hell he makes ! 


P. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS AND PERNICIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE L\WS OF QUARANTINE. 

No one will probably have the temerity to deny that it is of ex- 
traordinary importance to mankind, that the questions of the va- 
lidity of a doctrine which has been the foundation, in all the nations 
of Christendom, of the most extensive code of legislative, municipal, 
and international regulations that has evei' existed, and of the 
operation of these laws upon life, health, and all the other higher 
interests of communities, should be definitively determined. And 
as the inquiry into this branch of tlie subject of epidemic and pesti- 
lential diseases, although the conclusions irrcfragably established by 
it arc still unaccountably refused to be acknowledged and applied, 
maybe regarded as in fact perfected, we h(dd it to be incumbent on 
us to embrace the earliest opportunity of giving some account of these 
conclusions, and of the proceedings which have led to the demon- 
stration of its non-existence generally in these maladies, and of the 
injurious effects of the Quarantine, or Sanitary Laws, as establish- 
ed by the labours and writings of Dr. Maclean. 

In order to render our view of the subject the more complete, 
as well as to gratify a laudable curiosity, we sliall prefix to our 
account of his transactions, for the last eleven years, a retrospect 
of this persevering investigator’s anterior proceedings. The whole 
will exhibit a rare and singular specimen of the manner in 
which inquiry into the most important truths may be evaded or 
smothered, for a long course of years, by the yiwmeof public de- 
partments playing into each other’s hands. For it will be found 
that, during the whole of the period specified, Dr. Maclean's al- 
most incessant endeavours to procjire for his facts and conclusions 
the justice of being submitted to proper and efficient tests, have 
been, by some latent inlluencc, frustrated. At a subsequent part 
of this narrative, it may be a question for consideration, whether 
this influence has not consisted in that of a family faction in power, 
who, having once injured, can never forgive, and are not satisfied 
with a thirty year’s persecution, or an habitual love of error and 
mischievous institutions, because they have long existed. But this 
influence will perish, and truth will prevail. 

In 1790, early in his professional career. Dr. Maclean having 
occasion to remark, in the course of treating sporadic or isolated 
cases of yellow fever in the West Indies, that the disease was not 
propagated by contact, and being unable to comprehend how iso- 
lated cases could differ in their nature from groups of cases of the 
same malady, began, we arc told, to entertain strong doubts of the 
correctness of the dogmas respecting pestilential contagion, which 
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ho had been taught in tlio schools. Pursuing the same train of 
reasoning, his doubts were gradually extended to other epidemic 
diseases; and these doubts were soon converted into certainty: 
the events of the destructive fever of Philadelphia, in 1793, served 
to complete his conviction, that, no general disease^ which is ca- 
pahle of affecting the sane person repratfdhj, is ever propagated 
by contagion. This general proposition he illustrated in ‘ A Dis- 
sertation on the Source of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, 
showing that they never arise from Contagion,’ &c., which was 
published at ('alcutta, in Bengal, in 1796, republished in Phila- 
delphia in 1797 , in Hamburgh in 1800, and at Leipsic and Co- 
bourg in Saxony in 1805. The proofs adduced in this ‘ Disserta- 
tion’ were principally fouiuhul on the following circumstances: 
1. The absence of all proof of a contagions property in epidemic 
diseases. 2. The incom]»atil)ility of contagious properties with 
other causes to which they are distinctly to be traced: and 
3. The absence of phenomena in epidemic diseases, which, if they 
depended upon a specific contagion, would necessarily be present. 
To which the authoi suhseqm'ntly added, 4. The presence of phe- 
nomena in these diseases, which, if they possessed a contagions 
property, would necessarily be abisent. 5. The marked opposi- 
tion of the laws of epidemic diseases to those of diseases w’hich 
confessedly depend upon a sj)ecific contagion. 0. The fraudulent 
political origin of the doctrine of pestilential contagion, and the 
system of Quarantine or Sanitary laws. 7« The destructive effects, 
in point of fact, of the operation of these laws, without reference 
to what may be the cause of epidemic maladies. 8. The innume- 
rable, absurd, and contradictory consequences of every part of the 
doctrine, and the system founded upon it ; and 9. Dr. Maclean’s 
experiments at Constantinople, exhibiting direct proofs, as twenty 
to one, that the plague is not ])ro])agat<'d by contjict. In short, 
his demonstrations will he found to include every variety of proof, 
— positive, negative, analogical, circinnstantial, and ad ahsurdum. 

This ‘ Dissertation’ produced a great sensation and extensive 
conviction in America. In the preface, to his ‘ Medical Inquiries 
and Observations,’ Dr. Hush of Philadelphia, who had been a stre- 
nuous advocate for pestilential contagion, and quarantine, thus mag- 
nanimously expresses himself : ‘ In the fourth volume, the reader will 
find a retraction of the author’s former opinion of the yellow fever 
spreading by contagion. He begs forgiveness of the friends of 
science and humanity, if the publication of that opinion has had 
any influence in increasing the misery and mortality attendant upon 
that disease. Indeed such is the pain he feels that he ever enter- 
tained or propagated it, that it will long, and perhaps always, de- 
prive him of the pleasure he would otherwise have derived from a 
review of his attrmpfs to fulfil the public duties of his situation.’ 

Previous to 180(>, such was tbe dicad entertained of the 
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bugbear of pestilential contagion among us> that quarantine on 
siiips with foul bills of health bound to Eiigland, was invariably 
performed at some of the lazarettoes in the Mediterranean. In that 
year, this practice having been found inconvenient to the trade of 
the Levant, and representations having been made against it by 
the English merchants at Smyrna, a Committee, or Board of 
Health, was appointed by the Privy Council, to examine and re- 
port upon the subject. That committee were the framers of the 
very absurd code of quarantine law.s, which has since existed in 
tliis country, modelled almost implicitly after the sanitary codes 
of the continent of Europe. And as it is useful to society that the 
members of such committees should be laid under some responsibi- 
lity, by being made amenable to public opinion, we hero give their 
names : — G. Baker, L. Pepys, J. Gisborne, A. S. Hammond, Pat. 
Bussell, Jas. Johnston, Gil. Blanc, J. Robertson Barclay, Thos, 
Boone, E. Lee, and J. Green ; the first nine, we believe, all physi- 
cians, and the two last Levant merchants. This committee — al- 
though Dr. Maclean’s doctrines of non-contagion had been imported 
from America to England in 1798, from Hamburgh to England in 
1800, were to be found in the circulating libraries of the metropo- 
lis wliilst they were sitting^, had been criticised in the Reviews, 
and had already made the tour of Asia, America, and Europe — did 
not think proper to institute a single inquiry into the existence of 
the evils against which they were framing legislative provisions, or 
even to advert to the circumstance of its being called in question, 
but took the whole of the doctrine of pestilential contagion, as it 
hud been transmitted to them, implicitly for granted. 

Early in 180/i, juobably under the influence of terror from the 
fever which had a few months before desolated Gibraltar, another 
(/onimittec, or, Boa id of Health, was appointed by the same au- 
thority, to consider and report the measures, which it would be 
proper to adopt, in case the plague, or other infectious fconta- 
gious) disease shall pass the barrier of the (juarantine, and actu- 
ally appear amongst us.” This committee did think fit just to 
advert to the non-contagion doctiines, but without taking or re- 
commending any measures to ascertain their validity, against which 
they decided m limine, and without either discussion or inquiry. 
They jiresented two reports to the Privy Council, dated the 30th 
of April and the 15th of May 1805, consisting of an “ outline of a 
plan to prevent the spreading of the plague, or other contagious 
diseases” ; in the latter of which they say, “ in considering a sub- 
ject of this kind, it is obvious that we must not risk the lives of our 
fellow creatures, through a confidence in any speculative opinions, 
which ifiant the sanction of experience" It is now evident that, 
had this committee taken due pains to investigate the opinions, 
which they were pleased to represent as speculative, they could 
not but have perceived that they were conclusions logically deduced 

Oriental Herald, VoL 12. 2 K 
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from undeniable premises ; whilst those, the tnith of which they 
have chosen to take for granted, as being founded upon what they 
call the experience^ meaning the practice of ages, are but vague 
and baseless traditions — mere inventions of the most superstitious 
times. The following were the members that composed this com- 
mittee: — A. S. Hammond, F. Milman, A. Munro, Lucas Pepys, 
J. Hunter, H. R. Reynolds, W. Hehcrden, J. N. Harness, and 
Jas. Herrvy ; all nine, we believe, physicians, and at least six of 
them Fellows of the London College. Hammond and Pepys had 
been of the former committee. 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Maclean made various efforts, but for a 
long time unsuccessfully, to procure facilities for submitting his 
theoretical conclusions, in respect to the plague, to the test of actual 
experiment in the Levant. With that view he proceeded, in 1800, 
as far as Vienna on his way to Florence, intending to pass over 
to the Levant whenever a favourable opportunity should occur. 
But this project was frustrated by the French entering Tuscany. 
It happening, at this period, that a destructive fever prevailed in 
Cadiz, he applied to the Spanish ambassador at Vienna for a pass- 
port to proceed to that city, offering to put himself under surveil^ 
lance whilst he performed his experiments, there being then a state 
of war between England and Spain. But the ambassador would 
not grant a passport without first obtaining leave from his Court. 
In May 1801, he solicited from the British (joveriimcnt a special 
commission for investigating the plague in Egypt, a British aimy 
having then possession of that country ; but was informed, in re- 
ply, that the nature of the arrangements made for Egypt did not 
admit of any new medical appointments.’^ 

Early in 1802, he presented a memorial to Mr. Chaptal, Minister 
of the interior of France, proposing (there being a general peace) 
‘^that an institution should be established at Constantinople, or some 
other part of the Levant, for the treatment and investigation of the 
plague ; that the funds necessary for the support of this institution 
should be provided by means of voluntary subscriptions of Govern- 
ments and of individuals ; that it should be under the superintend- 
ance of all the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople for the time 
being, and of one of the members of the Ottoman Government ; that 
the Sublime Porte should be solicited to allot a certain portion of 
land for the site of the necessary buildings, &c., and to confer on it 
certain privileges and immunities, such as could be accorded with- 
out offence to any of the laws or customs of the country," &c. The 
memorial was referred by Mr. Chaptal to the School of Medicine, 
{L'Ecole de Medicine de Paris, ^ who reported the plan proposed 
to be of too extensive a nature to admit of being carried into 
operation." 

After repeated disappointments, and having almost abandoned 
the pursuit in despair. Dr, Maclean was, at length, by the gracious 
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recommendation of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
to Lord Grenville, as Governor of the Levant Company, enabled 
to effect his purpose of practically investigating the plague. 
Provided with an introduction from Lord Castleroagh, then Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Sir Robert Liston, our Am- 
bassador, and from the Secretary of the Levant (’onipany, to Mr. 
Morier, their Consul-General at Constantinople, he proceeded 
to that capital in May 1815, and soon after his arrival, got ad- 
mission into the Pest Hospital without the walls of the city near 
the Seven Towers. The fruits of his experiments and observatioiis, 
upon that occasion, were communicated to the public in 1817 
and 1818, in a work in two volumes 8vo. entitled, * Results of an 
Investigation respecting Kpidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in- 
cluding Researches in the Levant concerning the Plague ; ’ and 
the doctrines there promulgated have, from that period, been a 
perpetual subject of controversy. Upon his departure from Con- 
stantinople, the following official despatch, reporting his proceed- 
ings, was addressed by Sir Robert (then Mr.) Liston, to Lord 
Custlereagh : 

My Lord, I'onslanlinople, October 13, 1815. 

Dr. Charles Maclean, roconimendcd to me in yonr Tiordship’s letter of the 
29th April last, ai rived here towards the end of July; at a time when the 
plague prevailed in a slight degree in this capital ; and he showed an anxious 
desire to commence without delay the investigation of llie natui’t‘ of the 
disease, and the trial of the methods of cure wliich he conceived likely to 
prove successful. 

The only means of obtaining an immodinte opportunity to carry his 
design into effect, appeared to he that he should get adiriission into one of 
the Greek hospitals, with liberty to ndniiuistor his medicines to the patients ; 
and this idea, though liable to stiong objections, he eageily embiaced. 

On an application, through me, to the Turkish ministry, orders were 
immediately issued to the managers of the plague-hospital, established with- 
out the walls of the city, at a small distance from the Seven Towers, re- 
quiring them to permit Dr. Maclean to pre'icrii.e such treatment of the sick 
as he might judge projicr ; a house was assigned to him adjoining to^ the 
hospital ; a table was ordered to bo kept for him ; he uus fuinished with a 
horse for the puiqjose of taking exercise ; and the servants of the establishment 
were to be at his command. 

He found in the house several patients ; he visited them frequently ; pre- 
pared their medicines himself, and administered them with apparent success. 
The attendants, at first, showed a willingness to aid him, and to render his 
situation comfortable. 

But this did not last long : the servants .seemed to have become tired of 
the unusual trouble of assiduously waiting upon the patients. They Mme, 
in the sequel, to disobey and neglect, if not insult, the Doctor. They 
prepared his food in a way that was disgusting to his palate : they even 
seemed purposely to withhold the articles for which he showed a taste. 

After a few days, he found he had himself caught the infection in a 
serious degree, accompanied with buboes and a periodical delirium. He 
apprehended that, all circumstances considered, he could no longer remain in 
the hospital without danger of hi.s life. He removed to private lodgings, 

2 K 9 
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vrhere lie eflcclod his euro by means of his own medicines, and he it now, 
after performing quarantine, restored to society. 

Dr. Maclean has found the system of management of the hospital so bad, 
the prejudice of the attendants (who are taken from the very dregs of the 
people) so very strong, their principles and conduct so prbfligate, that he is 
now convinced no progress can be made in the cure of the disease in those 
public institutions, and he is determined to have no farther connection with 
any of them. He is willing, however, to recommence his investigation ; and 
he is confident he can, by his method of cure, preserve a great number of 
lives, with the aid of a well organized establishment, by which he understands 
a building suitable to the object, with two assistant physicians, one surgeon, 
one apothecary, one or two interpreters, and a proportionate number of 
inferior agents, all at his disposal and command. These, he thinks, it would 
be necessary to procure from England ; and, with that view, he proposes 
immediately to return to London, and to come back to this place in the spring. 

There is reason to think, however, that the Ottoman Government will 
not consent to furnish the means of executing the Doctor’s plan on the scale 
susrgested, and they have a plausible moti\e for declining it. Tl»e distemper, 
which has prevailed during the late season, has been of a character so com- 

E aratively benign, that an unusually small number of patients are said to 
avo been carried off by it, in the other hospitals, as well as in the one 
where the Doctor applied his remedies ; so that, they say, a sufficient proof 
has not been given of the efficacy of his treatment, to justify the Porte in 
appropriating to the object proposed any considerable portion of the public 
funds. 

The Doctor has addressed to me a detailed and very able statement of his 
proceedings, which will of course be communicated to his patrons at home. 
It contains a number of interesting particulars ; and the opportunities he has 
had of a narrow examination of the plagve, both in the case qf the patients 
of the hospital, and in his own person, hare given him a knowledge (f the 
disease, which may prove of essential benefit. 

In the meantime, there is cause to apprehend, that, in consequence qf hh 
journey out and home, and of his residence in this country, he will be per- 
sonally a loser on the occasion, and it will remain with his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and with the particular patrons of the undertaking, to determine 
whether the ardent zeal, the intrepid resolution, the total neglect of alt per- 
sonal considerations, which Dr. Maclean has displayed in the course of this 
business, ought not to procure him some suitable reward. 

1 liave the honour to be, &c. 

Ron. Liston. 

The Viscount Castlereagh, &c. &c. &c. 

On the eve of hi8 departure, he received the following note 
from Mr. D’ltalinsky, the Russian Ambassador to the Porte : 

Monsieur, Buyukder^, 7-10 Octobre, 1816. 

Vous trouverez 'ci-joint le inanuscrit, dont vous avez eu la bont^l de me 
permettre de prendre lecture. Je vous en rcmercie 'infiniment ; tout y est 
extromeraent interessant ; et vos observations sur la nature de la maladie, et 
les raoyens, taut pharmaceutiques que dietitiques,* dont vous vous etes servi 
contie elle, et q\ii mettc en evidence que la pestc n’e.sl pas plus invincible 
(juc ne I’a ^16 Bonaparte, inalgr6 ropinion ou bicn du monde a 6t6 k cet 


* The venerable D’ltalinsky had been br§d to medicine, and studied at 
Edinburgh. The manuscript to which he alludes in his letter was a copy of 
Dr. Maclean’s Report to Sir Robert Liston, written whilst he was in qua- 
rantine, and convalescent from the plague. • 
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egard. Quel service inapreciable vous avez aitisi lendu k riiuinanito ! Cur- 
tius s'ost dcvoue pour lo salut de ses concitoyeiis; votre plus heureux de- 
voument regard le genre humain. Pcnetr^ de sentimens dfl a votro noble 
heroisme, j 'ai I’honneur d’etre, Monsieur, votre tres humble et Ires obeissant 
serviteur, 

(Sign6) A. D'Italinskt. 

Upon his arrival in England, in January 1816, Dr. Maclean ‘s 
first measures were to transmit detailed reports of the results of 
his experiments and researches to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, to Lord Grenville, and to Lord Castlereagh, To the last, lu* 
communicated, by desire, an abstract of a plan for diminishing 
the mortality of pestilential diseases in the British possessions in 
the Mediterranean, and for further investigating these maladies, 
by means of a permanent medical commission. It was dated 
February 10, 1816. In May, upwards of three months from the 
receipt of that communication. Lord Castlereagh informed Mr. 
Bosanquet, Deputy Governor of the Levant Company, that the 
consideration of Dr. Maclcan^s plan belonged to the Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies; and tlial, as requiring an ex- 
penditure of public money, it ought also to be submitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Accordingly, on the 17th and 22d 
of May 1816, the Doctor addre.ssed Earl Bathurst and Mr. Van- 
sittart on the subject. Three days afterwards, the following 
answer was received from Mr. Vansittart : 

Sjn, Downing-sfrcet, 2dlli May 1810. 

I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 22d iiislant, trans- 
mitting home the copy of one v/hich you hvve addressed to Lord llalhurst, 
respecting the adoption of a j)lun that has occurred to you for the treatment 
and investigation of the plague in the Ionian Islands, and part.s adjacent ; and 
1 beg to acquaint you that I uill take an opportunity of consulting with his 
Lordship upon the subject, and that cither his Lordship or mpsc{J' will then 
communicate to you the opinion which may he entertained of the expediency 
of carryiny your proposal into effect. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) X. Vansitiafu'. 

Nothing could be more polite, clear, or explicit, than this com- 
munication, nor any thing more intelligible than the engagement 
here spontaneously entered into by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Yet Mr. Vansittart, notwithstanding repeated applications, 
afterwards maintained a profound silence. After waiting in vain 
for nearly nine months for the result of the consultation between 
Earl Bathurst and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Maclean, 
on the 20th of February 181 7> addressed a remonstrance to the 
Colonial Secretary, which brought the following answer: 

Sill, * Colonial Office, 20th February 1817. 

1 have been directed by Eirl Bathurst to acknowledge the receipt of 
your loiter of the20fh instant, and to express his regret that he was unable 
to return an answer to your former communications, relatin' to the cuie and 
prevention of the plague, on account of your papers haring been mislaid: 
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and his Lordship has fnrllier desired, that i should, at the same time, acquaint 
you that all matters relative to the su’qoct in <}uestion come more properly 
under the cognizance of the TiOrds of the (’omniittee of Privy Council for 
'J’rade and Plantations, ionhom it is advisable your plans should be sub- 
mitted. 

I urn, ^Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Henry Goulhuun. 

Whether the papers were or wcic not mislaid, wo have, in either 
case, evidence of the praisewortliy manner in wliich tlio business of 
this office was conducted. But Karl Bathurst's papers having been 
mislaid, need not hate prevented Mr. Vansiltart from replying, ac- 
cording to his own engagement, unless his papers were mislaid also. 
This letter concludes ly informing the Doctor that it is advisable 
his plans should be communicated to the Board of Trade, although 
it is not very obvious upon what principle phins for tlic investiga- 
tion and treatment of plague in the Ionian Islands can properly 
come under the cognizance of that department. The plain English 
of this, divested of the mystitications of official phraseology, is, “ Go 
any where, rather than come to me; but I would advise you in pre- 
ference to go to the Board of Trade, because, as consisting of many 
members, they can afford to do things upon whieb I would rather 
not venture witli my undivided responsibility." If is also a curious 
phenomenon, that, whilst, in the case of ])ersons ])refciTiiig useful 
discoveries, public officers appear to think themselves quite justifi- 
able ill consulting their case or their humour, their partialities or 
prejudices, in foiining their decisions, — whilst an individual is suc- 
cessively referred by Lord Castlcreagh to I'hxrl Bathurst and Mr. 
Vansittart, by Earl Bathurst to the Board of Trade, by the Board 
of Trade to the Privy Council, by the Privy Council to the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and, finally, to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, by each of whom he is kept in a state of suspeiice, at 
least as long as the appeal atices of decency will permit, finally to be 
disappointed, — they should not once dream that his time and 
labour are of some value to him, but act as if they were of right 
wholly at their disposal. 

In the mean time. Dr. Maclean published, in January 1817) a 
pamphlet under the title of ‘ Suggestions for the prevention and 
mitigation of epidemic and pestilential diseases,’ &c. which was 
shortly afterwards republished in the * Pamphleteer.* Tins announced 
the larger work, which he was preparing on the subject of his re- 
searches, and showed, that, even if the validity of the doctrine of 
contagion in the plague of the Levant were admitted, quarantine 
would still have no object, and ought, therefore, to be abolished, 
in England. As involving principles wifich regarded mankind at 
large, he proposed lo Lord Castlercagh that his work should ap- 
pear under the patronage of the British Government, in conjunction 
with those friendly powers who had representatives at our Court- 
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But the same invisible influence seemed to be put in motion at every 
stage of tlie proceeding, and bis lordship remained imperturtable. 

In March 1817, Dr. Maelean addressed the Board of Trade, in 
consequence of the advice of Earl Bathurst, offering, if reasonable 
facilities were alloived him, to give further practical demonstrations 
that the plague does not depend upon a specifle contagion ; that 
the disease admits of being cured, like other fevers of high inten- 
sity ; and that quarantine and lazarettoos,&c. arc worse than useless 
establishments. He transmitted to them twelve copies of his * Sug- 
gestions.^ &c. 

Not receiving an answer, for upwards of five months, he, in 
August, again addressed their Lordships. His letter is as follows : — 

To the Lords qf the Commiltee qf Privy Council for Trade, Sfc. Sfr. Sfc. 

My Lords, 20th August, 1817. 

It is now nineteen months since I first made communications to particular 
branches of the administration, and five months since I addressed your Lord- 
ships, offering to show, by the result of contact, under unecpiivocal circum- 
stances, that plague docs not depend upon contagion ; and, by the efi’ects of 
the application of remedies, that I have ascertained the means of cure. In 
the mean time, lives, commerce, and revenue, continue to bo sacrificed, to 
prejudices of the grossest and most demonstrable nature. At this moment, 
Gibraltar, as IS said, has interdicted communication with Africa: Spain has 
prohibited intercourse with Gibraltar; and tint unhappy fortress, to the cala- 
mities of pestilence, is once more likely to add the miseries attendant upon a 
decay of commerce, and a deficient supply of provisions. 

Permit me, then, to renew to your Lordships the offer of my services to re- 
pel this calamity. Assured of an efficient method of cure, as well as of the 
proper means of prevention, I am ready to pledge my life, if invested with 
adequate authority for the occasion, that the measures which I shall cause to 
be adopted will have the effect of checking the progress of the pestilence in 
the space of a fortnight, or of preventing its spreading in any material degree. 

I beg not to be misunderstood as aiming, by this proposition, at'any private 
advantage. I regard it but of little importance, with respect to my great 
and ultimate object, whether your Lordships m.iy be pleased to adopt, or to 
reject, this particular proposition. The truths, which my investigation of 
epidemic diseases embraces, will be established, and the errors which it re- 
futes, will be dispelled, in due season, independently of adventitious aids. 
But, in the mean time, it is of essential importance to humanity, science, com- 
merce, and many other public interests, which this extensive subject involves, 
that the inquiry should have the countenance and support of Government. It 
is, besides, I must take leave to say, intimately connected with their own ho- 
nour. Nor is it to be imagined that the investigation can be successfully 
conducted by any medical man, whom chance may have placed in an official 
situation. It requires a previous full knowledge of the cure to make the 
smallest progress toward ascertaining the nature of maladies. My having al- 
ready surmounted, and my readiness again to encounter the danger incidental 
to such an inquiry, might be deemed sufficient presumptive evidence that 1 
possess this knowledge. 

I submit it to your Lordships, what would be your reflections, and the state 
of your feelings, if you should hereafter find, that, from slighting,, even for 
one season, the representations, which I have now the honour to make, you 
had been the means of sacrificing four or five thousand lives, in Gibraltar ' 
alone, besides ruining for years its commerce ; or, of giving to other nations, 
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in perpetuity, the advantages to be derived from the application of my disco- 
veries, since, if it should bo your pleasure not to think them worthy of adop- 
tion in the British dominions, they will, 1 doubt not, find a reception in other 
quarters. In such case, your Lordships will, perhaps, at some future period, 
do me the justice to recollect, and to acknowledge, that ray endeavours to 
obtain your sanction have not been wanting. 

Notwith'itanding iho nature of the reception, which my efforts in this im- 
portant inquiry have hitherto met with (and which, for the present, I forbear 
to characterise), I own I still continue to feel an extreme anxiety to attract 
some portion of your Lordships’ attention, and to induce you, for the honour, 
as well as the advantage of our country, as I am well prepared to show, to as- 
sume the lead, in causing the results of an investigation, interesting in so 
many respects to all mankind, to be applied to practice on an extensive scale. 
I rely upon the justice, discernment, and patriotism of your Lordships, that 
the disadvantages, under which I have the misfortune to labour (for such on 
the present occasion particulaily do I account it) of want of influenco and 
connection in the state, will not be allowed to operate to the prejudice of one 
of the most noble causes of which the conduct hns ever devolved to feeble 
hands. I even conjure your Lordships, in the name of humanity, should pre- 
judices of a personal nature, excited perhaps by the re-action of ray efforts in this 
very cause, have found their way to your minds, to dismiss them, in favour 
of the success of an undertaking so beneficial to mankind. 

The first volume of my researches upon this subject, being now printed, al- 
though not yet issued to the public, your Lordships, if you should deem the 
investigation at all worthy of your notice, may have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining, that my conclusions are not the fruit of vague hypothesis, idle specu- 
lation, or wild enthusiasm ; but of decisive experiment, and laborious induc- 
tion. Whatever may bo the determination of your Lordships, having freely 
and candidly delivered my sentiments, I shall henceforth consider my con- 
science as acquitted : — Liberavianhnam mcam.'* 

It being my intention to go into the country, for a short time, any reply 
with which you may be pleased to favour me, will bo forwarded by my pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street; and I shall feel great pleasure 
in attending instantly to any commands from your liordships. In conclusion, 

I take the liberty of observing, that, as the epidemic season is advancing, 
should my proposition respecting Gibraltar be thought worthy of being en- 
tertained, it would be desirable that no time should be lost in its adoption. 
Or, if that should be deemed inexpedient, you will perhaps condescend to in- 
form me, if there be any other manner in which you are disposed to contribute 
to the completion of this useful undertaking. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Charles Maclean. 

Answer of the Board of Trade to Dr. Maclean. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, Whitehall, 30th Sept. 1817. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th ult. ; and to acquaint you 
that their Lordships regret exceedingly that you have thought proper to ad- 
dress them in a tone which has an obvious tendency to preclude any satisfac- 
tory intercourse between the departments of Government and individuals. In 
consideration, however, of the importance of the subject to which your com- 
munication refers, and anxious, from a variety of motives, to give it their best 
attention, the Lords of the Committee for Trade are willing to overlook the 
mode in which you have addressed them ; and if, upon the fullest and most 
mature consideration, there should be sufficient ground to conclude that your 
system, in regard to the plague, is correct, their Lordships would be most 
willing to sanction any reasonable plan for acting upon it. But you will re- 
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colled, that althoug:l» you stigmatize as perfectly absurd, the sy.stem so gene- 
rally adopted in regard to the plague, it was (in this country at least) tho 
result of a very long and laborious investigation, conducted by persons quali- 
fied by their talents, experience, and character, to undertake so important an 
inquiry. The plan then recommended received the sanction of the Legisla- 
tuie, and has been acted upon ever since the year IBOT). That it exposes in- 
dividuals and commerce to great inconveniences, the Lords of this Committee 
have many reasons to know and to feel ; and there is no part of the duty 
which their Lordships are called upon to discharge that is more painful than 
thatwhich relates to the enforcement of the quarantine regulations. But it is 
no light matter to overturn at once, upon the suggestion of an individual, how- 
ever distinguished he may be, an entire system established so recently as the 
year 1805, and after so deliberate an imuiry. You are not the only person 
who has recently submitted plans on this subject to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But as all those plans, as well as your own, necessarily involved a 
considerable and indefinite expenditure of public money, the Lords of this 
Committee thought the period of the last two years particularly unfavourable 
for calling upon Parliament to sanction an expense, the utility of which could 
not be previously demonstrated, but must depend upon the -actual experiment 
of the plan. These are tlie considerations which induced their I^ordships to 
decline giving any immediate sanction to your proposition ; nor can they con- 
sider them as altogether removed at the present moment. The Lords of this 
('ommittcc, however, will feel in a much better situation for coming to an 
ultimate decision, after the publication of your work, which it is to be pre- 
sumed will contain both the detailed reasons upon which your opinion is 
founded, and a full development of the whole plan upon which you would 
propose to act. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Lack, Assistant Secretary. 

To Thomas Lack, Esq., Assistant-Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. 

Sin, October 13, 1817. 

In reply to your letter of the 3i)lh ult., which 1 received upon my arrival 
in London a few days ago, I beg you nill be pleased to i xpress to the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, my regret that the tone in which 
an anxiety for the progress of an investigation which I know to bo of extra- 
orilinary importance to mankind, and some impatience of delay, have led me to 
address them, sliould have appeared to their Lordships to have a tendency to 
preclude any satisfactory intercourse between the departments of Govern- 
ment and individuals ; and to asssure their F.ordships of my respect. 

I should have made but a bad use of my opjiortunitics of observation, if I 
were not duly impressed with the difficulties which their Lordships must ex- 
perience in deciding upon a question so momentous, so intricate, and so 
replete with responsibility, as that which involves the expediency of abolish- 
ing a system which had been adopted, as you very justly remark, “ after a 
long and laborious investigation, conducted by persons most qualified by their 
talents, experience, and character to undertake so important an inquiry.” To 
expect that their Lordships should, upon the mere suggestion of an indivi- 
dual, overturn a system, which had been thus established as recently as 1805, 
and had received the sanction of the Legislature, would be no less un- 
rea.sonablo than it would be inconsistent with all the principles upon which 1 
have elsewhere so much insisted respecting tho kind of evidence which alone 
Is admissible in science. 

But it is not to be presumed, that, whilst the other sciences have been pro- 
gressive, medicine alone should be incapable of improvement. Accordingly, 

1 profess to -have raised the veil, which for so many ages has kept thisdcpai t- 
’T'mif, as it respects epidemic diseases, in obscurity. 
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What I would offer to their Lordships are not suggestions or assertions, 
but proofs, I trust as perspicuous and convincing, although not in the same 
form, as demonstrations in the mathematical sciences, that it is impossible 
such a power as contagion should ever concur, either to produce or to aggra- 
vate epidemic diseases; both becau'.e phenomena now took place, whicli 
would not in that case happen ; and befcause consetiuences would in that case 
follow which do not now take place. And it would have remained equally 
true, that epidemic diseases do never depend upon contagion, although the 
contrary opinion had been held by every individual who has existed from the 
days of Adam to the present time. It is, however, both satisfactory and 
eminently conducive to conviction upon this subject, that historical researches 
have enabled me distinctly to show the fraudulent origin, as well as the 
modem date of a doctrine which has occasioned so much mischief in the 
world. 

For the details, I beg to refer their Lordships to the chapters of my work 
which treat of those heads respectively ; and 1 have directed my publisher to 
transmit a sulllcient number of copies for the use of their Lordships. 

Far be from me the presumption, either to arrogate to myself any credit 
farther than may t>e thought due to peisevcrance, for having at length suc- 
ceeded in elucidating this interesting subject, in a manner, as I conceive, 
irrefragable ; or to insinuate blame against governments, or individuals, who 
have unconsciously suffered themselves to be drawn along in the vortex of a 
triumphant delusion. But I cannot help thinking that some considerable por- 
tion, both of censure and of ridicule, does attach to the medical faculty of 
this Protest int country, who could not have been deterred from investiga- 
tion, by deference for Papal decrees, and must, therefore, from supineness, 
have taken important decisions for granted, into the trutli of which it was 
their duty to have previously inquired. If this be true of Dr. Mead, and liis 
contemporaries, how much more ceusumble is the conduct of the medical part 
of the Committee of IHUS, who, many years after the first outlines of my re- 
futation of the doctiine of contagion had been published in three quarters of 
the globe (it had even penetrated to so obscure a corner as Cobourg, in Sax- 
ony, where, as I learn from foreign catalogues of medical books, my disser- 
tation was, that very year, translated into German), contrived to mislead 
their Lordships by the usual sophistry employed upon such occasions, into 
the prolongation of an injurious system. And, if medical men should, cither 
from party spirit, wounded self-love, or childish notions of consistency, still 
persist, on a subject of perhaps unparalleled importance, in refusing to admit 
the force of demonstrations which they cannot refute, I submit, with great 
deference, to their Lordships, whether such conduct, instead of being only 
simply censurable, would not deserve to be considered criminal in the high- 
est degree ? 

In the volume now forwarded, their Lordships will find the doctrine of 
contagion so clearly refuted, that, in a view of science, nothing farther, I 
conceive, remains to be done. The demonstration, I maintain, is complete, 
and irresistible. And if, upon such grounds, their Lordships should think 
fit to act, the Legislature would, of course, upon similar conviction, sanc- 
tion the immediate abolition of the expensive and pernicious establishments 
which have emanated from this now detected delusion. Amongst the inhabit- 
ants of this country, the prejudices in favour of contagion do not appear to 
be so deeply rooted, as to render it probable that any serious obstacles to 
that abolition would arise, on the side of public opinion. Foreign Protest- 
ant governments would immediately follow the example : and even those of 
the Catholic persuasion would speedily find it their interest to do the same. 

Their Lordships will do me the justice to believe, that, in scientific dis- 
quisitions of importance, it would bo contrary to my views of propriety, 
either to give, or to require confidence. Accordingly, I would solicit the 
strictest investigation of all my facts, arguments, and inferences. Far from 
deprecating tjie utmost rigour of scnitiny, I should be happy that the whole 
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of the subject were referred to a committee of the most zealous believers in 
contagion, nith directions to report fully upon the different hiadt tf my 
doctrine, provided I have the opportunity qf commenting, in my turn, upon 
their report. In proportion as the subject is discussed, I am assured, that 
the importance of the inquiry will only become the more manifest, and the 
absurdity of tlie preva'ling oinnions the more palpable. 

In order to appease responsibility, to rc-assure the most timid, and to sa- 
tisfy the most scrupulous, there remains but one formality more, which occurs 
to my mind. It consists in showing, by direct experiment, under unequivo- 
cal circumstances, that plague, or other epidemic diseases, are never, even 
in appearance, propagated by contagion. This exj)erimeiit might be con- 
ducted, as I proposed at former periods, on ship-board. The expense of 
maintaining a vessel of 200 tons, with a crew in proportion, which is all that 
1 should require to complete this inquiry to univer.sal conviction, cannot be 
deemed but trifling, when compared with the object in view. Aqd even this 
trilling expense, as the experiment inuit soon either succeed or fail, cannot 
be of long duration. The etfect of success would be an unniKliate saving of 
at least between 100,000/. and 200,000/. annually, to thisnalion alone ; besides 
other numerous and important advantages. The etfect even of failure, which, 
however, I regard as impossil)le, tvould be to set this question at rest for 
ever, and to ascertain the precise nature an:l extent of tin* danger. With re- 
spect to the minutiie of my plan, 1 hold it premature, until their Lordships 
shall have adopted the principle, to enter into details. 

I rejoice to learn that T am not the only person who has recently submitted 
plans to Government upo^i this subject, because it affords an unequivocal 
proof, that, in defiance of the most formidablo obstacles, my individual and 
unaided efforts of twenty years, have, at length, Ix'cu crowned with the most 
gratifying success, in rendering the necessity of investigation palpable to the 
meanest capacity, and the nature of epidemic diseases even a topic of fashion- 
able inquiry. 

Nothing can lie more easy than to form plans for re^discorering, what has 
been already proved. In battK*, where the victory is dccidi d, men are al- 
ways to be found, ^vllo, in the assurance of safety, and llic expectation of 
plunder, will be ready to join in the pursuit of a flying enemy. Rut, whilst 
any thing essential remains to lie performed, these are not the soldiers tliat a 
skilful leader will employ. The evolution, which is destined to close this 
warfare of science against the pap il iloctrine of contagion, although scarcely 
of this description, is such, however, as ought not to be entrusted to untried 
hands. And, in order, ns far as it depends upon me, to prevent even this re- 
maining formality from suffering, by being allowed to devolve to incapable 
persons, I deem it my duly to state the following ciieuinstaiices, for the in- 
formation of their Lordships: 

1. That an intimate knowledge of the cure, even more than of the cause of 
epidemic diseases, is indispensable, not simply to successful inv stigation, 
but to the personal safety of those concerned in the pursuit. 

2. That the erroneous cause assigned to tlie.se diseases, and ignorance of 
the means of cure, have hitherto concurred to preclude the attainment of any 
adequate knowledge respecting them. 

8. That persons placed at the head of medical departments, where epide- 
mic diseases have prevailed, have, in common with others, been necessarily 
in this predicament, whilst they have represented themselves, and been re- 
garded by the world, as authorities, neither they nor the world knowing 
more of what was passing in the interior of pesl-hoU’es than in that of the 
Harem of the Grand Signior. 

4. Xhat it does so happen (and 1 would be understood to disclaim the silly 
vanity of assuming any particular merit on account of the accident), that I 
nra the only person living, who has been placed in a situation to giv« unequi- 
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vocal proofs of a knowledge, both of the cause, and of the cure, of plague ; 
all the others, who have undertaken similar investigations, having unfortun- 
atoly perished in the attempt. 

5. That the only persons of this description, known to the world, Drs. 
Whyte, Valli, and Mr. Von Rosenfcldt (and if there had been others, it u 
not probable that they would have remained unknown), in attempting, in 
1900, 1908, and 1816, to act upon the doctrine of non-contagion, which I had 
promulgated in 1790, without possessing, at the same time, a due knowledge 
of the means of cure, not only lost their lives, but contributed, by their 
failure, to prolong tiie pre-existing delusion. 

Having now stated every thing which occurs to me as necessary, in addi- 
tion to the contents of my publication, to enable the Lords of the Coiuinitlee 
of Privy Council for Trade, to form a judgment respecting the nature and 
value of my researches, as well as the expediency of adopting my proposi- 
tions, for applying the inferences deduced fro>n them to practical use ; 1 con- 
clude with expressing my hope, that, if 1 have been any where deficient in 
etiquette^ their Lordships will attribute it, not to want of respect, but to ig- 
norance of forms ; and that they will honour me with a knowledge of their 
decision as early as may be Convenient. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Charles Maclean.’ 

We shall resume the continuation of this sudject in our next. 


SONNET.— FRA NSCHEHOEK, SOUTH AFRICA.* 

To this far nook the Christ iaii exiles fled, 

Each fettering tie of earthly texture breaking,— 

Wealth, country, kindred, language, laws, forsaking, 

For that good cause in which their fathers bled : 

By Faitli supported and by Freedom led, 

A fruitful field amidst the desert making. 

They dwelt secure, when kings and priests were quaking. 
And taught the waste to yield them wine and bread. 

— And is their worth forgot ? their spirit gone ? 

Now, ’midst the breach of wickedness forthbreaking. 

At the lone watchman's warning call awaking, 

To lift the faithful standard is there bone ? 

Yes— still ’mong the dry bones there is a .shaking, 

And a faiqt glimmering still where former lustre shone. 

1921. I< 


* The French refugees, who emigrated to the Cape of Good Ilojie on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz, were settled by the Dutch Government in 
the secluded valley of Fraiischehoek, (or French Corner), so named from that 
circumstance. Here those meritorious men first introduced the cultivation of 
the grape, and other useful arts, in the colony, which greatly tended to its im- 
provement. Their posterity are still the piincipal wine growers, ami, gene- 
rally speaking, the most industrious and pious of the African colpiiists. 
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ABUSES REQUIRING REFORM AT MADRAS. 

To the Editor of the Orie;ntal Herald. 

SIR, . Madras, July 80, 18*20. 

I AM making very bold in bringing myself to your notice, but 
as I see Natives of Bengal do so, I trust you will not think me 
too bold in doing so. I do not wish to wound the character of 
any individual or hurt the feelings of any living creature, as F 
merely write to bring to your notice any thing very extraordinary 
that may happen here, and to mention little matters that are not 
likely otherwise to come to your notice. 

My worthy employer, who is a Public Government Servant, and 
at the head of his department, is always getting your monthly 
book, in the pretty pale-pink covering, and frequently when 
master goes to the Board meeting, or goes into the Tiffin room, 
leaving your book on his desk, I used to take a peep into it, and 
always found much edification and amusement from it ; besides, 
we arc always hearing master and the subordinate officers of our 
department keep up great talk about your book, and say it is 
very clever indeed, and will do much good ; and the other morning, 
when Captain P — , whom some officers call Captain Fifty Pounds, 
came to speak with master, all the gentlemen began to laugh and 
joke with him, on account of what you say of his reward. Now 
the Major, our Deputy, who is a very excellent talking gentleman, 
said, Well, well, I hope the Editor will go on exposing every 
thing ; but Lord preserve the Commissariat Department, if it ever 
comes under his scrutiny, for I have seen a paper on the subject 
of the officers of the Commissariat supplying the army with horse 
gram, that will astonish many when it comes to light ; it is drawn 
up by two able field officers of cavalry, and is about being trans- 
mitted to Mr. Hume for the entertainment of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. From this document it appears, that while an officer 
who keeps three or four horses buys liis supplies of gram from the 
common bazars, at the rate of from twenty-four to twenty-six 
measures for a rupee, the lads of the Commissariat Department, 
who supply the horses of the army, amounting to about 10,000, 
never give the Cbmpany more than fifteen or sixteen measures for 
each rupee, thus making a clear profit of ten measures on each 
rupee.” Then another gentleman of our office said, “ Yes, yes, I 
ascertained last season, while we were in Mysore with our worthy 
chief, that the Commissariat Servants had got a contract through 
master’s favour to supply the troops there, amounting to about 
2000, with gram, at the rate of ninety pagodas per garce of 315 
rupees, while there was abundance selling in the common bazars 
from 175 to 200 rupees.” 
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But lam digressing from my subject: — hearing so much said by 
our superiors in favour of your hook, several other Native gentle- 
men and myself agreed among ourselves that we will get it from 
its commencement and take it in regularly hereafter, so we applied 
to a man here who keeps a hook bazar, and is noted for his extra- 
vagant charges ; he informed us he will supply us regularly, and 
we must pay seven rupees for each number ; we arc all considering 
this very high, so we find out another way, and get the work from 
your own agents, for four and a half rupees for each number ; 
at first, we only got one number among us, now every one gets 
a number for himself ; we all read your stories and accounts 
and histories with much interest, and like them much better than 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,^ or any other Eastern talcs, because you tell 
us a great deal we know to be true, and much that we see passing 
before our eyes. You mentioned the old ladies being sent to Rangoon 
to make pancakes for the warriors there, and of the great sagacity 
displayed at this presidency by cutting down the prickly pear 
hedges, together with many hints about the grand expedition 
against Burmah, and many more things I will not name ; however 
I beg to assure you that all the respectable and intelligent part of 
the Native community here are inspired with gratitude and esteem 
towards you, for bringing forward in so luminous a manner as you 
frequently do, the re-d state of this country. Your letters on the 
Government and administration of justice in the interior of Bengal, 
have given us all very great satisfaction ; but you seem to have no 
correspondent that is willing to touch on the affairs of this Pre- 
sidency ; however, while the Government here remains in the 
hands of Sir Thomas Munro, there is no need of its being brought 
before the public ; Tie is too intimately acquainted with the localities 
of the country to allow cither chicanery, or duplicity of any de- 
scription to exist : long may he be permitted to sway the affairs of 
this Presidency ! never were they before so flourishing, nor' was 
any former Governor ever so universally admired, esteemed, and 
respected by all ranks, European and Native, as the present vener- 
able statesman and soldier who conducts the affairs of Fort St. 
George. The splendid character given him by Mr. Canning in the 
House of Commons speaks not half his merits ; I am no menial 
writing for his favour, being perfectly unknown to him, nor did I 
ever come in contact with his Excellency but once, and that was 
when my hackery came in the way of his carriage and interrupted 
its progress, for which crime, I, with my vehicle, was transported 
to the police office, and there fined in fifteen rupees, although I 
had slipt five rupees into the hands of the half-caste manager there, 
who promised to get me off by telling the Superintendant ho knew 
me to be so very deaf, that I could not have heard the noise from 
the approach of the Governor’s carriage. 

There is one subject I am extremely desirous of bringing to 
your notice, and it is one on which you have not as yet ever touched, 
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but from which the Natives here suffer dreadfully, on account of 
the extortions practised therein : this is the Supreme Court of 
Justice, as it is termed ; but in the opinion of all Natives, it ifl 
the very reverse. I am not competent to give you even a faint 
outlir>c of the extreme sufferings undergone by my countrymen who 
carry their litigations before this tribunal ; the proneness of most of 
us to litigious proceedings, is well known to yon ; the rapid for- 
tunes acquired by professional men of law who venture here, loudly 
tell it. 

There has, of late years, been so extraordinary an accession to the 
numerical strength of gaolers, gaolers' deputies, tipstaffs, criers, 
court-openers, interpreteis to the Court, judges' clerks, attorneys, 
solicitbrs, proctors, notaries, prothonotarics, examiners, sealers, 
registers, masters, advocates, and barristers to the establishment 
of the said Court, that it appears a question of doubt, at least 
amongst us Natives, whether the Supreme (’ourt of Judicature will 
not shortly eclipse the Honourable the Governor and Council ; and 
it is far beyond my feeble power to detail to you the inumcrable, 
multifarious, and intricate schemes adopted by the lawyers, quill- 
drivers, and other members of this community, through their law- 
broker§, law-dubaslies, case-finders, straw-bail men, copper, silver, 
and gold-bribed witnesses, (for at all prices are witnesses to be had 
here,) to induce wealthy Natives to enter into law-suits. We hear 
of a court in England named the Chancery ("ourt, whore we are told 
an experienced lawyer presides with the title of Lord Chancellor ; 
we understand he is the conductor of the fickle goddess ; the con- 
stitution of this court wc are always at a great loss to understand, 
but we suppose it to be something like the Supreme Court here, as 
it is an blind chance there ; may I beg, that for the edification of 
my countrymen, you will, in some early number of your valuable’ 
work, favour the world wth a full explanation of this Chancery 
Court ? 

We can here boast of a learned and upright bench, but it is the 
subordinate staff who are so dreadfully avaricious and fond of 
money-getting, that they leave not a feather on any unfortunate 
fool of a client that falls into their clutches ; many respectable 
Native families have been ruined, and brought from afiluence and 
independence to the most abject penury, from entering into law- 
suits, and intnisting their affairs to these minions of our Supreme 
Court, as there really is no possibility of a Native party getting 
once^out of coivt after entering it, while they have. one rupee re- 
maining to fee the attorney ; and it often happens when a client has 
sold all he has in the world, .and borrowed from every quarter 
where he has credit, to moisten his lawyer’s fists, who keeps telling 
him the cause will soon he decided in his favour : after all this, 
when there is not another rupee forthcoming, the attorney abandons 
his client, finding he can get nothing more from him, and allows a 
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decree or decision to be given against him, and should- the client 
happen to be in the attorney's debt, the latter instantly sues him 
for recovery of costs, obtains an attachment against him, and 
walks him into gaol ; so veiy frequent is this the case, that in the 
month of July last, out of twenty-two prisoners confined in the 
debtors’ gaol, fourteen of them were there on writs obtained 
against them by attorneys for bills of costs. 

I might adduce many instances to show you the truth of my 
foregoing remarks, one or two must do for the present. A Native 
of this place, a very respectable Bramin, sued another Native but 
a very short time ago in the Supreme Court, for the recovery of 
2400 rupees ; having obtained a writ of capias, he arrested and 
confined his debtor ; the debtor put in bail to satisfy the Court, 
and was released from gaol ; the cause was set down for trial by 
exparte in the next term. On the day of trial the judges heard the 
brief and gave verdict in favour of the plaintiff, referring to the 
master to try the evidence ; the master examined the witnesses, by 
whom 2000 rupees was proved, the 400 rejected for want of proof ; 
final decree was given in favour of the plaintiff, but neither the 
defendant nor his bail was to be found. The plaintiff’s attorney 
now called upon him for payment of his bill of costs, amounting to 
2870 rupees, of which there was then paid him 700 rupees, leaving 
2170 due, for which he gave him two promissory notes, one payable 
in three, the other in six months ; and having, in the meantime, found 
one of his debtor’s bail, he had him arrested and confined in prison, 
where ho had only remained five days when he declared himself 
insolvent and obtained his release. The plaintiff’s notes to his 
attorney now became due, but he was unable to pay them ; the 
attorney raised an action against him on the plea side, and obtained 
an attachment against him. To avoid being arrested, the poor client 
shut himself up in his house for one year, thereby losing an excel- 
lent situation he had held for many years in a house of agency 
here ; and thus, by going to law to recover a just debt, he is for 
ever ruined. Another Native of Madras, who had long lived re- 
spectably here, died a few years ago, leaving in cash 95,000 rupees, 
besides much other valuable property, jewels, &c. ; his heirs 
disputed about the division of it, and w’eiit to Court, three several 
parties, each employing his own attorney. The judges ordered the 

96.000 rupees to be deposited in Court, which was accordingly 
done, and some examinations took place in the Master’s Office ; 
two years passed, and no decision was given, when the parties 
mutually arranged the business themselves, and jointly presented 
a memorial to the Court, praying that the money might be returned 
them, as they had now adjusted their differences. On this, forward 
came the attorneys, with their bills of costs, amounting in all to 

120.000 rupees ; the clients remonstrated, but to no purpose ; they 
petitioned, they prayed, they .solicited all to no end ; 25,000 rupees 
more must be squeezed out of them, or into the gaol they go. 
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These two cases will {five some idea of the very great impositions 
practised in this Court, indeed it has become a subject of common 
discourse throughout the settlement, so much so, that it is said the 
grand jury at next Sessions are determined to bring it before the 
judges, and try if some stop cannot be put to such glaring iniquity. 
As you arc always ready to defend the injured, and to expose 
oppression, I trust you will lay some statement of them before the 
world, and I will very soon give you some further intelligence from 
this that will, I hope, be acceptable. 

A. C. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S HISTORY OF THE BURMESE WAR. 

A small octavo volume, of 170 pages, has appeared during the 
past month, under the title of < A Political History of the Extra- 
ordinary Events which led to the Burmese War, illustrated with a 
Map of the British Frontier, and dedicated to His Most Excellent 
Majesty, George the Fourth, by Captain W. White.’ This writer 
was once an Officer in the East India Company’s Army, and at- 
tached to the 2nd battalion of the 1.5th regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, with which he served in tlie Company’s provinces border- 
ing on Arracan, so that he speaks of many of tlie events described 
in his book from actual personal knowledge. The Indian reader 
will perhaps remember, that the same Captain White, after his 
dismissal from the Indian army, became the editor of a weekly 
paper in London, entitled ‘ The British and Indian Observer,’ 
which, during the short period of its existence, was cliiefly remark- 
able for the scurrilous attacks on private character with which 
it abounded, and the gross adulation of the Board of Control and 
Ministers generally, whose policy it eulogized as every thing that 
was perfect in government. As n specimen of his acuteness and 
foresig-ht as a prophet, we may mention tliat at pp. 127-128 ai 
his book, he reprints a long extract from the said ‘ British 
and Indian Observer’ of May 9, 1824; the burthen of which 
is to show that Lord Amherst was infinitely superior to 
Lord Hastings ; and that while the character of the latter would 
he more and more disosteemed the better it was known, 
that of the former would improve on acquaintance, that says 
Captain White, ‘ we are confident it will not be long before 
he will become a general favourite,^ This was written nearly 
three years ago ; and is now most unaccountably reprinted, as if 
to show how far it is still from being fulfilled : for, as to the facty 
of whether Lord Amherst is really a general favourite or not, we 
apprehend there can be no doubt that the period *of his being so has 
not yet at least arrived. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. 2 L 
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There is such a mixture of good and evil in the work ; brief as 
it is, that it would be difficult to affix to it any general epithet, or 
assign to it any general character which would not be likely to 
mislead. The main object of the whole is to prove that the injus- 
tice and neglect of preceding Governors-Gencral, including Lord 
Minto and Lord Hastings, progressively paved the way for the 
attack of the Burmese on our territories ; and that to their succes- 
sive administrations, alone, ought to be attributed the necessity of 
the war; and also that Lord Amherst, on his arrival in India, found 
matters in such a state that he could not possibly avoid hostilities ; 
and, finally, that his measures were the best calculated to insure 
the end in view, by a reduction of the country to submission. 

The materials from which the work is formed are,“-Tlst. The 
official correspondence between the English and Burmese authori- 
ties, for some years previous to the actual commencement of hosti- 
lities as laid before Parliament: ‘2d. The geographical abstracts 
respecting Assam and An*acan, given in thc‘ Modern Traveller^ :3d. 
Extracts from the ‘ British and Indian Observer’ Newspaper, during 
its brief existence under Captain White’s management. And, 
lastly, the correspondence which passed between the author, while 
an ensign in the Company’s array, and the military authorities of 
the day, as well as personal observations made during a period of 
active service on the frontiers, which afterwards became the seat of 
war. 

In moderately skilful hands, these materials would have furnished 
a far more interesting book than has been compiled from them by 
the author of the present volume. Yet, such is the interest of the 
subject (to those, at least, for whom anything belonging to the 
eastern world possesses an interest) that, in spite of a most heavy 
style, confused arrangement, and perpetual eiTors, both of construc- 
tion and orthography, it exposes facts which well repay the labour 
4)f perusal. If the work had come into our possession at an earlier 
period of the month we should have given an analytical review of 
its contents ; but, for the present, we must restrict our notice to 
merely calling the attention of Indian readers to its general cha- 
racter ; and shall endeavour, if not pressed by other and weightier 
matters, to go more into detail in our next. 
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No. H. 

‘ A Cruising VovAijfi louiul tho World : I'lvst (o Hie Soiilli Sen, 
thence to the East Indies, and hoinewanls by the Cajie of Cood. 
Hope. Begun in l 7 bS, and finished in 17I I. By ('aplaiii Woode#!^ 
Rogers, Commander-iu-Chiet' in this ovpcdition, with the ships 
Duke and Dutchess, of Biistol. 'Jdie second edition, corrected. 
London : printed for Bernard Llntot, at the Cross Keys, between 
the Temple Gates, Fleet-street ; and Edward Syinon, against the 
Royal Exchange, in ('ornhill, iVIDCCXXVL’ 

Before I confine myself to the object with which T have tran- 
scribed this title-page, 1 will notice ‘ An Introduction concerning 
the South Sea Trade,' prefixed to the publication by (hiptaiu 
Rogers, at once the commander and (“ though not fond to appear 
in print,”) the historian of the ‘ Cruising Voyage.’ 

This‘ Introduction’ must, of course, be occupied with the subjects 
which deeply interested our forefathers at the period of this voyage, 
when they could not meet at a neighbourly evening club without 
talking, over their nipperkins, 

“ Of Anjou and the .Spanish crown, 

And leagues to pull usurp«TS down.” 

The Captain relates, how, at the time of ‘‘ the second grand alli- 
ance, in 1701, it was wisely stipulated by King William, that for 
the enlargement of navigation and commerce, it should be lawful 
for us and the Dutch to seize by force what lamls and edties we 
could of the Spanish dominions in America, and to possess them as 
our own.” The Captain regrets that this “ article of the second 
grand alliance has not been more imi)ioved,”and ho thinks it “ evi- 
dent enough,” as to forming “ a national settlement in the South 
Sea,” that We are concerned to do it “ for the preservation of our 
liberty and religion.” What must he the liberty which would de- 
pend on such a preservative, and what the religion which could au- 
thorise English or Dutch to “ seize by force lands and cities”; either 
expatriating the inhabitants, or subjecting them to governors of a 
strange speech, in the iinjmsing charactei of conquerors ! This, 
surely, was not the religion of him who lived and died to promote 
“ peace on earth, and good-will amongst men though Christians 
have, sometimes, unadvisedly to triumph in the tliought (I allude 
to a sermon of the eloquent Dr. Blair) that “ the cross” of their 
•master should “ be assumed as the distinction of the proudest mo- 
narchs, and wave in the banners of victorious armies.” Here it is 
scarcely possible to forget the Chiistian conquerors of Peru and 
2 L 2 
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Mexico.’' Cortes, according to De Solis^ not only bore, on his 
“ standard, the ensign of the cross,” but set up “ a great cross t(» 
celebrate Kaster ; for leligion was always his principal care, and 
in that he was equally zealous with the pi icsts.” When Pizarro in- 
vaded Peru, he put forward “ Father Vincent, a friar, the first per- 
son wlio addressed Ininself to tlie Inca. He advanced,” says Burkr, 
“ with a cross in his hand, and began a discourse upon the birth 
and miracles of Christ.” Hut I must rctiini from contemplating 
the religious zeal of these first-rate Christian conquerors, to the 
humbler predatory exploits of ‘ a Cruising Voyage,' undertaken at 
the charge of (he Christian merchants of Bristol, who, indeed, at 
this day, maintain their character, by sending to Parliament one of 
the most zealous advocates of Negro slavery. 

It is, indeed, hardly fair to expect a correct definition of liberty 
or religion from the captain of a privateer, a licensed sea-robber, 
any more than from his owners, the Bristol merchants, who could 
employ their wealth in fitting out ships for such a marauding ex- 
pedition. The Captain indeed keeps up his compound character of 
Cdu'istian and cannoneer, when just about to fight fur his expected 
plunder ; for he says, on the discovery of a strange sail, that when 
an officer‘d returned with the joyful news, that it was the ship we had 
so impatiently waited for,” (a galleon, with silver from Acapulco,) 
“ I ordered a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our ship’s 
company, having no spirituous liquors to give them ; then we went 
to prayers.” Thus, in I, IDG, after Queen Elizabeth had instructed 
her naval commanders, “ that when they had destroyed as much as 
they could of the enemy’s shi])ping and ])rovision, they should send 
out some men of war to intercept the Indian caracks, if they had 
any intelligence of their coming.” Camden adds, (‘ Hist.' 618 ,) 
“ These instructions being given them, she ap])ointed a form of 
prayer to he used daily, in every ship, to crave Hod's assistance 
and blessing upon their enterpiiscs and undertakings.” With what 
a religious royal executive has England been favoured before and 
since her bishops contrived for Charles II. that appropriate descrip- 
tion, still repeated in the Liturgy, “ our most religious King”! 
This subject was not ill understood, more than a century ago, by u 
writer on ‘ Royal Religion,’ whom I shall presently mention on a 
very different account. 

‘ Piinces,’ says Defoe, ‘ perform Ihe duties of religion, as amatterof state, 
and common court ceremony appoints the chaplains in ordinary, to attend at 
their season. The hours of prayer are regulated, as the hours of play, and 
the clerk of the closet has his work also. There are handsome general ways of 
treating God Almighty civilly, and the Prince vouchsafes to be present as 
often as he pleases ; and we aie very willing to cry up the devotion and piety 
of those that do so.’ 

I must, however, abandon tbi? subject of ‘ Royal Religion,’ with- 
out any further “ inquiry after the piety of princes,” which a satirist 
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once compared to Lord Rochester’s poem upon ‘ Notlmig.’ I shall 
leave also our Captain to his oddly consorted duties of prayer and 
plunder, after 1 have executed the purpose for wliieh I opened his 
volume, by quoting the first published narrative of an extraordinary 
solitary. His story has been supposed, with great probability, to 
have fallen under the observation of a mighty master of popular 
attraction, and thus to have given occasion to the most well-read 
romance in the fmglish. language, ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

January 31, 1709, Captain Rogers, “made the Island of Juan 
Fernandez,” a spot rendered memorable, thirty yeais later, by 
the voyage of Anson. The next day, they “ saw a light ashore ; ” 
which, of course, not a little interested them. ’J'his a])pearance 
was soon explained by the person “ who made the fire,” for Fe- 
bruaiy 2(1, the “ pinnace returned fiom ti e shoie,”and brought 
abundance of craw-fish, with a man (h»lhed in goat skins, who 
looked \\ilder than the tiist owners of them. He had been on the 
island four yeais and four months. His name was Alexander Sel- 
kirk, a Scotchman, born at l^aigo, in the county of Fife, and bred 
a sailor from his youth. He bad Ik'cii “ master of the Cinijue- 
PorMv,” by which he was left, in consequence of a disagreement 
with his Cajitain, at tlie end of September l/tH, “ the height id' 
spring ” in that region. The shij), also, had bcconu' leaky, and it 
was “ cast away not long after, and few of the company escaped.” 

The following account, you will, f tiiist, readily accej)l, as 
selected from a volume which eamiot now In* geiierall) iiiteri'sting. 
Indeed, among the fads worthy (d' being recoided, tho.si* appi'ar to 
deserve no inconsideiahle notice; which illustrate the human con- 
dition througli the varying stages from ludeness to refinmneiit, and 
discover the resources of man, amidst seven* privations, and in 
seasons of peiilous emergency. 

‘ Jle had with him Ids clothes ami bedding, with a fiielock, some jiowder, 
bullets, and tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a bible, some j)ra<'liiMl |>ieeH!>, 
and his mathematical instruments ami books For the liist eii;lit immths hn 
had much ado to bear up against mclancludj and the terror of lieing left alone 
in such a ilcsolatc place. lIi* built two lints with jiimento tiees. covered them 
with long grass, and lined them vvitli the ski is of goats, whieli he killed with 
his gun, as he wanted. He got fire bj nibbing two sticks of pimenlo-wood 
' together upon his knee. In the lesser lint, at someilistanee fiom the oilier, he 
dressed his victuals, and in the larger he slept. \l first he never ate anything 
till hunger con.strained him. paitly for griel, and paillv for want of biead and 
salt; nordidhego to lied till lie (oiild w at cli I’o longer. The pimento-wood, 
which burnt very clear, served him both for filing and candle and refieslied 
him with its fragrant smell. 

‘ As to sustenance, he had enough of good cabbage from the eabl>age-irees, 
and seasoned Ins meat with the fiuit of the pimento. frees, but be could use no 
fish, amidst an abundant supply, except rraw-tish. foi want of salt. Of his 
goats’ flesh he made very good broth. He kept an account of -VK) tliat he 
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killed while there, and caught as many more which be marked on the ear and 
let go. When his powder failed, he took them by speed of foot ; for his way 
of living and continual exercise of walking and running cleared him of all gross 
humours, so that he ran with wonderful swiftness through the woods and up 
the rocks and hills. This Captain Rogers witnessed when he distanced and 
tired both dogs and men, in catching goats for the ship’s company. 

‘ lie sooti wore out all his shoes and clothes by running through the woods, 
and at last, being forced to shift without them, his feet became so hard that 
he ran everywhere without annoyance. When his clothes wore out, he made 
himself a coat and cap of goat-skins, which he slitclied together with little 
thongs of the same, that he cut with his knife. lie had no other needle but a 
nail ; and when his knife was worn to the back, he made others, as well as ho 
could, of some iron hoops which were left ashore, which he beat thin, and 
ground upon stones. Having some linen cloth by him, he sewed himself shirts 
with a nail, and stitched I'lcin with the worsted of his old stockings, which he 
pulled out on purpose. He had his last sliirt on when rescued by the arrival 
of ( ’aplain Rogers. 

‘ After he had concpicred his melancholy, he diverted himself sometimes 
by cutting his name on the trees, and the time of his being left, and conti- 
nuance there. He was at first much pestered with cats and rats, that had bred 
in great numbers from some of each species which liad got ashore from ships 
that put in then* to wood and water. The rats gnawc'd liis feet and clothes 
while asleep, which obligid him to cherish the cats with gout’s-flesh ; by 
which many of them became so tame that they would lie about him, and soon 
delivered him from the ruts, lie likewise tamed some kids , and to divert 
himself, would now and then sing and dance with them and his cats. On the 
commencement of his dreary solitude, Selkirk appi'ars to have indulged 
the expectation that some Knglish or French ship would soon rescue him. 
The Spaniards, from whom he once very narrowly escaped, wore objects of 
his terror ; because he appreiiended they would murder him, or make a slave 
of him in the mines. He was about thirty years old when taken off the island 
by the Captain, who says : “ At his first coming on board us, he had so much 
forgot his language, An' want of use, that we could scarce understand him, for 
be seemed to speak his words by halves.” 

The following judicious “ Reflections,” modestly described as 
more proper for si philosopher and divine, than a mariner,” con- 
cludes the account of Alexander Selkirk : 

‘ We may perceive by this story the truth of the maxim, that “ Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” since he found means to supply his wants, in a 
very natural manner, so as to im^iataiu his life, though not so conveniently, 
yet as effectually as we arc able to do, witli the help of all our arts and so- 
ciety. It may likewise instruct us, how much a plain and temperate w ay of 
living conduces to the health of the body and the vigour of the mind, both 
which we are apt to destroy by excess and plenty, of strong liquor especially, 
and the variety, as well as the nature, of our meat and drink : for this man, 
when he came to our ordinary method of diet and life, though he was sober 
enough, lost much of his strength and agility,’ 

Such is the account of this solitary, to which Captaiu Rogers 
gives full credit, both from his own observation, and from Mr, Sel- 
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kirk*8 behaviour afterwards, when he became mate of the ship. 
In Anson^s voyage, it is mentioned, that among the goats killed at 
Juan Fernandes, for the ship^s company, were found one or two 
apparently very aged, whose ears were marked, as if formerly in 
the power of Selkirk. Dr. Beattie, also, conversed with a gentle- 
man who had sailed with Anson, and who supposed: he had seen the 
remains of one of Selkirk's huts ; a house of stones, rudely put 
together, and so very small, that one person could with difficulty 
crawl in and stretch himself at length.” 

Your readers, I am persuaded, will have scarcely seen the name 
of Alexander Selkirk, without recollecting the verses of Cowper, 
which have preserved his remembrance, and especially the two 
first stanzas. These, I am tempted to quote, as pourtraying, with 
the skill of a master, a hopeless condition of dreary independence : 

‘ I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of tho fowl and the brute. 

0, Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

• Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity’s roach, 

I must finish iny journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speed), — 

I start at the sound of my own. 

Thu beasts that roam over tho plain 
My form with indifference see, 

They aro so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me.’ 

I am disposed to indulge the conjecture, that when Cowper wrote 
these verses, such a classical scholar might recollect a passage in 
Cicero's Dialogue, ‘ De Amicitial The speaker, Lelimy is made 
to propose the case of a man transported by some deity from 
human society, placed in a desert, yet abundantly supplied with 
the necessaries of life, though denied the sight of a human being. 
He then asks, ‘‘ Quis tamen esset ferreusy qui earn vitam ferre 
posset cuique non auferret fructum voluptatum omnium solitudo V* 
(who is so iron-hearted, as to endure such a life, and all whose 
pleasures solitude would not render worthless ?) But I find my- 
self wandering from Alexander Selkirk ; yet, in such alluring so- 
ciety who could forbear to wander ? 

The voyage of Captain Rogers, was first published in 1712, in 
No. 26 of the ‘ Englishman,' December 3, 1713. Sir Richard 
Steele relates the story of Selkirk, with whom he “ had frequently 
conversed,” and whom he thus describes : 
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‘ When I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been let into his character 
ft.id story, I could have discerned that he had been much separated from 90m- 
pany, from his aspect and gesture. There was a strong but cheerful serious- 
ness in his look, and a certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, as 
if he had been sunk in thought.’ 

‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ first appeared in 1719. Defoe has been 
very unjustly charged with surreptitiously applying to his own use 
some supposed papers of Selkirk, which do not appear to have ever 
existed. Of the story it wan scarcely possible that he had re- 
mained ignorant, when he was contriving his justly popular ro- 
mance, though I am not aware that he ever acknowledged any 
obligations to Captain Rogers’s ‘ Narrative of Selkirk.’ Such 
acknowledgment, if due, ought to have been rendered, and such 
the author of * Robinson Crusoe’ could have amply afforded. 

Senilius. 


SONNET— SUN -SET.* 

The summer Sun had sel,— the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake, — no sounds arose. 

Save such as hallow Nature’s sweet repose. 

And charm the ear of Peace. Young Zephyr hailed 
The trembling Echo ; o’r the lonely grove 
The Night’s melodious Bard, sweet Philomel, 

Her plaintive music breath’d — the soft notes fell 
Like the low-whispcrod vows of timid Love ! 

1 paused in adoration, — and such dreams 
As haunt the pensive soul, intensely fraught 
With silent incommunicable thought. 

And sympathy profound, with fitful gleams, 

Caught from the memory of departed years, 

Flashed on my mind, and woke luxurious tears. 


From the third Edition of Richardson’s ‘ Sonnets and other Poems,’ 
just published. * 
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LETTER OF DR. MARSHMAN, ON THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING 
THE SERAMPORE MISSIONS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, I'dinburgli, January ‘*0, 1827. 

Having seen, in your nurnbor for October Iji'^t, an ‘ Examination 
of the Defence put forth by tlio Serampore IVIissionaries,' which 
convinces me that the author of that article is still completely mis- 
informed on the subject, it has stnick me, that although we think 
no answer to attacks of this nature necessary in India, where our 
conduct is so fully known, it may not he improper to send you a 
brief statement of facts, as they leally are, as you know me too 
well to believe I would mislead yon or any one on eartli, respecting 
facts with which I am fully acquainted. And relative to the whole 
of this subject, although your correspomhMit has so misstated 
things, that 1 myself could not have undcrstoinl their real state, 
had not every thing previously passed under my own eye, so fully 
has this been the case, that nothing has taken place among the 
Serampore Missionaries in the last twenty-seven years, with which 
I am not fully acquainted. In this statement, it seems quite unne- 
cessary to follow your correspondent through the various misrepre- 
sentations which have aiisen from his want of information, us a 
plain statement of facts will make these at ojice fall to the ground. 

Your corro'^pondeiit is quite unacquainted with the orif'in of this 
attempt to iiijuie our chaiacters, and our reasons for disregarding 
it. In 1821, we published a‘ Reply’ to a work of Rammohun Roy’% 
on certain opinions respecting the Deity and the atonement of 
Christ, to which the Rev. William Adjun had declared himself a 
convert. This occasioned Rammohun Roy’s ‘ ’fliird ami Final 
Appeal,’ early in 1823. To that part of this appeal which related 
to tlic atonement of Christ, we puhlislied an answer in December, 
that year. About three months after, Mr. Adam published, not 
a reply to that work, which indeed remained unanswered when I 
left India last February, hut the first attack on our veracity which 
had appeared in the course of twenty-four years, in the form of 
‘ Replies to Queries from the Rev. Dr. Wcare and Mr. Chahning, 
respecting the state of Christianity in Rengal.’ Of this, ns all 
around us knew, both Mr. Adam and ourselves, we took no kind of 
notice. 

In September 1821, the Editor of the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ re- 
viewed Mr Adam’s work, and asserted that, from sums snhsmihed 
with a view to the pntpagation of (’hiistianity in India, the Scram- 
pore Missionaries had lealized handsome foi tunes. This they knew 
to be se eompletch unrounded, that it wa‘< two im>nths before they 
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could be persuaded to take the least notice of it. And when some 
of their friends urged, that although all who knew them felt in- 
dignant at assertions so void of truth, some persons recently come 
to the country, and others who resided far distant from Calcutta, 
might for a time feel their minds affected by assertions so confi- 
dently made, if not contradicted ; they contented themselves with 
publishing the short statement prefixed to my son’s letter. This 
they handed to the editors of the principal papers in Calcutta, but 
not before it had been sent to the editor of the ^ Oriental Magazine’ 
himself, with a request that he would point out any thing in it he 
might deem excoptionublc, and an intimation that it should be ad- 
mitted, if this could be done without enervating that defence of 
their character which he had rendered expedient. It was returned 
a few hours after, witli a kind note from the editor, and only two 
passages marked which pointed him out as the writer as well as the 
publisher of the article in question. This he did not acknowledge 
himself to be, although he hinted that he could not expect these 
two passages to be expunged. As the object, however, was a mere 
vindication of character, the slateraent was published without 
them ; and although it contained this solemn challenge, Unless 
the Reviewer be prepared to bring forward a distinct proof of 
fraud, the charge of embezzlement brought against the Seramporc 
Missionaries, must be considered as altogether gratuitous,” the 
* Oriental Magazine’ remained pei fectly silent. It brought forward 
no proofs whatever. 

This silence of the Reviewer, when thus solemnly called upon to 
substantiate his charge, was accompanied with a convincing proof, 
that the public in India deemed our reply perfectly satisfactory, 
yhe Annual Report of Seramporc College, which has been sup- 
ported by the Indian public, from the commencement of its opera- 
tions, appeared in the succeeding January. This support they 
thought might possibly be lessened that year, by assertions so con- 
fidently made, groundless as they were. Instead of its being less- 
ened, however, they found that it greatly exceeded the sum sub- 
scribed the preceding year ; and some of the additional sums were 
accompanied by intimations that the increase had arisen from the 
Seramporc Missionaries having been so unjustly accused. 

In October 1825, when your number for June reached us, we 
were intreated to take no notice of the attack it contained, as it 
had been fully met already by our ‘ Reply’ to the ‘ Oriental Maga- 
zine.’ As this article in your number was published in Britain, and 
our ' Reply’ to the ^ Oriental Magazine’ had not come out in any of 
the periodical works, my son thought it might not be improper to 
draw up a brief reply to your article, to be published on my arrival, 
in case our ‘ Reply’ had not appeared. Finding, when I arrived in 
June last, that it had not, I had a few copies of my son’s reply 
struck off, to gratify particular friends ; and, on finding they had 
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not seen our ‘ Reply’ to the ‘ Oriental Magazine/ a few more, with 
that prefixed. Feeling persuaded, however, that the article in 
your work must have arisen from misinformation, I forbore to ad- 
vertise my son’s reply for publication, until I could see and con- 
verse with you on the subject ; but my speedy departure for the 
Continent not allowing me time for this, a friend, who liad known 
me for above thirty years, engaged to do this in my absence. His 
being unable to do this, through pressure of business, is, I presume, 
the only reason why you have admitted a second article of this na- 
ture into your periodical work. This brief statement of circum- 
stances will show you that the “ legal finesse of fraversins^ the 
case to England,” exists only in your correspondent’s own mind. 
Into ours it never entered. 

Instead of refuting a siin])le statement made in my son’s reply to 
him, your correspondent evidently shrinks from the charge of hav- 
ing att(‘mj)ted to accuse us of knavery or omhezzlement. In doing 
this, liowever, he sufficiently shows us, that Ids code of morality 
differs wholly from ours, relative to money subscribed to evangelize 
India. If he would not deem it knavery to rralizr, or since he 
will not have the word to mean embezzle,” to “ ac(pdre” fortunes, 
by the regular gains of the missionary trade,” wo should deem 
such a crime knavery of the vilest kind. By the “ missionary trade” 
we have never gained a shilling. Of the money entrusted to us for 
missionary objects, we have never sufiered a shilling to lodge in 
our hands, even as a remuneration for time and labour in applying 
these sums. We have ever supported ourselves, and our families, 
by the labour of our hands, in our respective callings, ami we hope 
we shall be able to do this to the end of life. Von will therefore 
see that the charge of acquiring — not handsome fortunes, but jyiy 
thing whatever, by the regular gains of the missionary trade,” is 
totally unfounded, and originates, we would charitably hope, iji 
your correspondent’s entire want of information on the subject. 

The same want of information pervades n]\ he says, relative to 
our being or declaring ourselves trustees for “ property accumulated 
through the liberality of the public.” We never placed in trust 
any property or sum furnished us by the liberality of the public. 
We never thought that money sent us to propagate Christianity in 
India ought to be put in trust. We have ever thought that it 
ought to be expended immediately, with prudence and faithfulness, 
on the objects for which it was designed. ’Fliis we have ever done, 
without realizing a single shilling, by way of profit, from its manage- 
ment. At Serampore, nothing has ever been placed in trust by us, 
but what has been originated by the product of our own labour. 
On this head, therefore, your correspondent has been completely 
misinformed. 

Within the first six years of our residence at Serampore, we 
purchased three houses with gardens adjoining, contiguous to each 
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other, for the use of ourselves and our families. This we did, 
however, without the advice or even the knowledj^e of our brethren 
in England. But wishing to leave them in the hands of such as 
we might choose to succeed us in the work of propagating Christi- 
anity around us, rather than as private property in our own fami- 
lies, we gave up the right of property in them to prevent our selling 
them again, and vested it in our brethren at home, not with any 
particular view of making a donation to brethren who neither re- 
quested nor needed any such thing, but to secure our own object 
in thus purchasing them; and with a view to this, we, of course, 
reserved to ourselves the trusteefihip and the occupancy ^ with the 
view of transmitting both to those with whom we might choose to 
leave the care of carrying forward what we had begun, and possi- 
bly of our destitute ftimilies. These houses, however, have cost 
us far more since than merely the rent of them. They have be- 
come obnoxious to the encroachments of the river, by which that 
in which Dr. Carey lived has been swept away, within the last two 
years, notwithstanding all our endeavours ; and that in which 
Mr. Ward lived is still in great danger. After having vested the 
right of property in these houses in our brethren at home, we might 
probably have been justified had we consulted them respecting the 
expense of repairing them, and labouring to keep them out of the 
river — an expense, by the way, of which not an individual at home 
had any knowledge, until lately. This, however, we never did ; 
but, carefully applying the funds they sent us, to the support of 
other European brethren in India, we took all the expense attend- 
ing these houses on ourselves, and have, in consequence, expended 
more upon them than twice the price they originally cost us. It is 
for these three houses alone, which have never cost any one in Bri- 
tain or India (beside ourselves) a single farthing, that we declared 
ourselves “ trustees,” instead of pioprietors; and this your corre- 
spondent, for want of correct information, has understood to be 
“ trusteeship” for sums“ accumulated through the liberality of the 
public, and sot apart avowedly for religious purposes,” 

He is no less misinformed respecting the answer given by us to a 
letter sent us by some of our brethren in England, about ten years 
ago. This letter, which was sent us soon after the death of our 
steady and long-tried friend Andrew Fuller, the late Secretary to 
the Baptist Mission, contained a request that we would cancel the 
deeds in which we had declared ourselves trustees for these three 
houses, rather than proprietors, and make new ones, by which eight 
persons in England should be united in the trust with us three at 
Scrampore. This we thought not only unnecessary, but unwar- 
rantable on various accounts, or rather in every point of view. At 
the same time, recent changes at home, occasioned by the death of 
those with whom we had been so long connected, rendered it ne- 
cessary that we should use language perfectly explicit in a confi- 
tlcntial communication, which, to strangers unacquainted with cir- 
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cutnstances, might appear somewhat singular. Lest any mistake 
should remain on their minds, we distinctly stated, that although 
we had all along applied what we chose from the product of our own 
labour to such objects as we thought likely to promote Christianity 
in India, and intended still to do so, we had never placed a farthing 
of it at the disposal of any Committee in England, nor given up to 
them, or any one else, the least of our rights as men and as Chris- 
tians, but that we merely co-operated with them as Christian 
brethren who had the same object in view, — the Serampore Mission- 
aries having been, in every department of labour from the beginning, 
in fact, with friends at home, faithfully applying their 

contributions to the objects specified, and their own to various de- 
partments, according to the best of their judgment. This letter, 
although we put it in type, that we might send a copy to each of 
the brethren who liad joined in the letter to us, we, of course, for- 
bore to publish. If we thought the request unreasonable, or even 
indelicate, as it arose from mistaken conceptions, we could not think 
it delicate to publish our brethren’s mistakes to others. We there- 
fore forbore to send copies of it to our private friends in Britain or 
India. The Editor of the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ however, happen- 
ing to obtain a copy of this unpublished letter seven years afWr ; 
and being of course ignorant of the circuuistances in which we had 
stood with our brethren from tlie beginning, as well as of those 
which occasioned this letter, transformed it into “ a stroke of 
generalship,” “ a declaration of inde|iendencc,” and into whatever 
he thought could attach blame to the Serampore Mishionaries. 
This, in its turn, has completely misled your coi respondent. 

But of all the mistakes of your corresjxunlent, his misstatement 
relative to the figures my son has given, to prove that no fortunes 
could have been made from the sums we had expended for mission- 
ary or charitable purp(>ses, appears to me the mo^t unaccountable. 
My son shows, in page ‘21, that the sum sent us Irom 1805 to I82‘i, 
for printing the Sacred Scriptures, 17,140/., was expended in 
printing what in other hands would have cccst ‘20,000/., the sum 
charged for printing these versions being sevnifreyi per cent, be- 
low the lowest price charged by the ])resses in (Calcutta to bene- 
volent societies. He then states, ))age ‘21, that ot the funds 
entrusted to us for Native schools, the benevolent institution, and 
Serampore College, statements of expenditure had been published 
from time to time, so much to the satisfaction of all, as to draw 
forth increasing sup))ort for these institutions. He then comes to 
the sums sent us for the Mission by the Baptist Society in England, 
5,740/. from 1800 to 1805, and I f,509/. from 1805 to 1812 ; and 
shows that these sums and much more were expended on their 
European Missionaries, the surplus being added from our private 
funds. He then enumerates various other sums, donations, and 
legacies, which had come into our hands, without being designated 
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for any of these objects, to the amount of 10,795/., and shows, by 
extracts from our books, that instead of 10,000/., we had expended 
in propagatingChristianity around us, more than 58,000/. Thus the 
Soramiforc Missionaries, instead of acquiring handsome fortunes 
by “ the gains of the missionary trade,” i. e. by the sums sent them 
to propagate Christianity in India, arc found to have applied faith- 
fully every sum thus sent them, and, while supporting themselves 
and their families, to have applied to the same great object 48,000/. 
from the product of their respective callings. 

Now, how does your correspondent meet this clear and simple 
statement? By attempting to disprove any part of it? By no- 
thing of the kind ; 1)ut by bringing forward the sums received for 
printing the Scriptures, for missions, for schools, and Serampore 
college, and omitting the expenditure of these sums ! Did you 
ever before hear of such a mode of disproving a statement, as that 
of omitting one half of it, the expenditure given of sums, while 
the sums themselves arc brought forward? Not content with this, 
however, he goes back into the reply to the ‘ Oriental Magazine,' 
and selects thence 22,000/. sent them for missions, (the sums al- 
ready mentioned as received prior to 1812, and 4,091/. received 
and expended on the Society's Missionaries from 1812 to 1816,) 
and even the sums collected, but funded by Mr. Ward in England 
and America. Nay, he adds, a legacy of 600/. left by a pupil of 
mine, with which a house for the College has since been purchased 
at Serampore. A just account of these sums, however, must have 
been the following : 

Contributions sent from 
England, from 1801 to 
1816, for the simport of 
Missionaries in India, p. 

9, (not p. 7, 89 he 

states,)..... ^22, (XX) 0 0 

Ditto raised in India for 
the instruction of Indi- 
gentChristians (children) 

since 1801, p. 11 11,153 0 0 

Ditto for Native Schools, 
p. 11 5669 0 0 

Ditto for Serampore Col- 
lege, p. 14 1800 0 0 

Ditto in England for ditto, 
by the late Mr. Ward, 

p. 12 2800 0 0 

Ditto in America for ditto, 
by ditto (ISjCiOO dollars) 
p.l2 2000 0 0 

Ditto from a pupil of Dr. 

Marshman, in 1820, p. 12 600 0 0 

Sums received from Europe 
for printing the Sacred 
Scriptures, between 1805 
(wtlSlS) and 1822, p. 21.17,140 0 0 


Expended in supporting 
tne aforesaid Mission- 
aries, as mentioned p. 

9 ^>22,000 0 0 

Expended on the instruc- 
tion of Indigent Chris- 
tian children since 1811, 

p. 11 11,153 0 0 

Expended inNative schools 

p. 11 5669 0 0 

Expended in purchasing 
the ground (or Seram- 
pore College, p. 14, . . . 1800 0 0 

Invested in the English 
funds by Mr. Ward, for 
Serampore College, p. 

12 2800 0 0 

Invested in American funds 
for ditto by ditto, jp. 12. 2000 0 0 

Invested in a house for Se- 
rampore College ijy the 
Trustees 600 0 0 

E:raended in printing the 
Sacred Scriptures, from 
1805 to 1822, p. 21.... 17.140 0 0 
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JThis statcmeni, which is precisely that given by my son, of the 
expenditure as well as tho receipt of these sums, leaves his ac- 
count of the 48,000/. expended by the Serampore Missionaries, 
beyond the sums sent them, perfectly untouched. But to* what 
can we impute your correspond«‘nt’s wholly omitting the expendi- 
ture of these suras ? Could this aiiae from want of information, 
when the expenditure lay before him in the same page ? Sure I 
am, that had the most distant suspicion of this omission entered 
your mind, you would never have admitted this article into your 
pages. It may not be improper to add, that although to this sum 
of 48,000/. much might have been .added, we never thought it our 
duty to give an account of every penny we thus contributed, nor 
would any thing have appeared now, had it not been expedient to 
stop the mouth of calumny. After all, it is a mere nothing com- 
pared with what we owe to the Redeemer of men, and the propa- 
gation of his cause. 

Still, however, your correspondent seems to think that tliosc 
three Serampore Missionaries have in some way placed themselves 
in a state of spiritual villanagc under their brethren in England, 
so that the labour of their hands is not their own, but the property 
of their brethren, as that of the West India slave is not his own, 
but the property of his master. This idea does seem somewhat 
strange, particularly in the nineteenth century, when all right over 
the bodies and labour of other men has ceased, at least in Britain. 
But, supposing certain spiritualities existed, which gave a right to 
certain Christian brethren over the temporal labour of others, and 
that the Serampore Missionaries had sold themselves for ever to 
certain brethren at home, and their unknown successor, which, he 
may assure himself, they never did ; still, is not his crimination of 
them somewhat severe? “ Their daughters,” says he, have been at 
the fashionable establishments at Bath.” But, if the husband had 
thus sold himself to his brethren forever, had the partner of his 
life done the same ? Supposing that she had said : As my husband 
has sold the product of his labour, for ever to certain brethren in 
England, so that he cannot give his daughters a single year's edu- 
cation, I will apply to labour, and give them education for a year 
or two in Britain myself, that they may not be wholly useless in 
future life,” would your correspondent, though he had been one of 
such brethren, have replied to her : “ You yourself have no right 
thus to give your daughters education ; for the product pf all your 
labour also belongs to us ” ? But, if he could not have found it 
in his heart thus to condemn the wife to a state of perpetual viU 
lanagCy as well as the husband, he is certainly severe in criminating 
her wish to give her daughters some small portion of educatibn. 
For the case happens to be, that Mrs. M^rshman, to whose two 
daughters he alludes, did really open an establishment in India for 
the education of young ladies, distinct frpm her husband's, in the 
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year 1800 ; and after nearly twenty-one years of exertion , in which, 
although she knew the product of her labour to be her own, she 
devoted many thousand pounds of it to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, from the love she bore to its adorable author. The 
state of l\er health constrained her to revisit her native land ; in 
doing this, she took with her her two daughters ; and for the sake 
of improving their minds, placed them at school during the year 
she remained at home ; and when she returned to India, she was 
prevailed upon to leave her youngest daughter at school for a year 
or. two longer, the last of which she spent at a school near Bath. 
This, then, is the whole of the crime ; and unless your correspond- 
ent he prepared to prove, that Mrs. Marshman had no more right 
over the product of her own labour than has a female slave who 
may have been purchased in one of our sugar islands, I confess I 
am unable to discern wherein her offence lay. 

But this, it seems, is not the whole of their crime. “ These mis- 
sionaries have had some of their members engaged in foreign 
travels.” Respecting tliis, let me ask your correspondent — if those 
brethren in England, to whom he thinks the Serampore Missiona- 
ries have made themselves bond-slaves for life, have, like the kings 
whom Nehemiah declares that God had set over the Jews for their 
sins, dominion over tlieir bodies and their property at their plea- 
sure, and even over that of their wives — does he deem this state of 
slavery to extend to their children also ? If be docs, will he be 
pleased to say at what distance this state of spiritual slavery ter- 
minates, and what generation may venture to cull the product of 
their labour their own? Is it i\\c fourth or the second t If it be 
the latter, then, although the fatlier and mother had made them- 
selves bond-slaves, his elimination is not just ; for my son, at the 
age of twenty-seven, had a right, after spending twenty-two years 
in India, to visit Europe at his own expense, and improve his mind, 
by comparing what he saw, with what he had previously heard or 
read respecting its inhabitants. Perhaps your correspondent may 
reply, that he was not aware of his having thus ti avelled at his 
own expense. This, doubtless, is true ; but then was he obliged to 
publish on a subject with which he was so little acquainted ? And 
with this sentence of my son’s before him, “ I have never touched a 
farthing of public subscriptions, and I hope I uever shall, even as a 
remuneration for actual labour,” was he obliged to say, “ This is a 
position which our missionary advocate will not meet ” ? Will he say 
in what words he could have met it more fully ? Had he been dis- 
posed, he might have added, that while thus disinterestedly applying 
the various sums sent to India for the jiropagation of Christianity, 
he had increased them from the product of his own labour to an 
extent which I need not mention. 

Your correspondent, however, may safely assure himself, that 
we never placed ourselves in such a state of spiritual slavery under 
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any Christian brethren, cither at home or abroad, nor gave any 
man the least right over the product of our labour in aoy way 
whatever ; and that no such original understanding ever existed, 
either in our own minds nor in the minds of our brethren, Fiiller, 
Hutclilf, and Ryland, in connection with whom we went fbrth to 
India. The most cordial union of sou) ever existed between us 
and them, and we know that they would have done their utmost to 
])rociire support for us had we ever requested them. But we 
thought it quite as much our duty, in the infant state of Christianity 
in India, to support ourselves, if we were able, as it was theirs at 
home to collect money for our aid. This idea, however, did 
not leave us so bereft of common sense, as to place the product of 
our labour at the disposal of brethren in England, and their unknown 
successors, and thus reduce ourselves to a state of which we had 
seen no parallel in Britain. We three, it is true, made common 
stock among oiiiselvcs for the better apjdication of what little we 
might obtain, and the supi>ort of our widows and families in case 
of death, which the two survivors continue to do to this day, as 
well as support the widow of our deceased brother. But in doing 
this, we never consulted our hrothren iu Britain, nor did they ever 
express any wish to make common stock with us. And your cor- 
respondent must be aware, tliat unless common stock be mutual 
and reciprocal, any right to property arising from jt, is only the 
conmKm-stock plan of the planter with his slave, that of retaining 
his own and claiming the labour of his slave also. And if your cor- 
respondent believes that the Scottish Presbyterian Church lay such 
claim to the property of their chaplains in Calcutta, over whom he 
insists that they exercise control, or that the Court of Directors 
claim whatever a collector of customs in Calcutta may accumulate 
from the salary they may have ])aid him, we must beg leave to 
inform him, that we do not consider any of our brethren, whom we 
love, in Britain as our spiritual masters or owners. In contributing 
what we were able towards meeting the first and the heaviest ex- 
penses attending the propagation of Christiatiity around us, we 
acted as men perfectly free and independent, not consulting our 
brethren at home, nor even mentioning to them what wo contri- 
buted,-— nor, indeed, to any one else. Your correspondent is the 
first who has drawn from us the acknowledgment that while we 
have faithfully applied every sum sent us for the propagation of 
Christianity in India, without realizing the least profit from their 
management, we have applied above hfly thousand pounds to the 
same object from the labour of our own hands. And I almost re- 
gret having mentioned it even to remove groundless accusation. 
After having been enabled to open the way for the Christian public 
to enlighten the country more eflcctually than even through the 
operation of Serampore College, we may be able to do little more 
Oriental JleraUl, Vnl. 12 ^ M 
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than establish that institution, and provide for our own widows in 
case of removal by death. Nor do we believe, that even in that 
case, the Christian public would suffer, what we have laboured to 
begin, with a view to the enlightening of India, to become nugatory 
for want.of funds to carry it forward, as long as these funds shall 
be faithfully and disinterestedly applied to the objects for which 
they are designed ; and on this we think they may fully rely, not 
only as long as we survive, but as long as those may live whom we 
have associated with ourselves in the work. 

Respecting the translation of the Scriptures, and the Native 
convei-ts, as your correspondent has not disproved a single fact ad- 
vanced by my son on these subjects, it is unnecessary for me to 
waste your time in referring to them. Relative to the former he 
may assure himself that our care for providing means to bring them 
as near perfection as possible, will never cease but with life itself. 
And respecting the Natives within our circle, who have already 
embraced Christianity, as they and their families exceed a thousand 
individuals, should the Divine blessing, on which all must depend, 
so accompany the means now used to propagate Christianity, as to 
double their number once in ten years, which he will not say is im- 
possible to Almighty power, although this would give us only 
32,000 Native Christians fifty years hence, yet, before the close of 
two centuries, the period in which Christianity ovei'sprcad the 
Roman world in primitive times, the number would exceed five 
hundred millions, a number e(pial to all the inhabitants of Eastern 
Asia. What wise man, then, will despise the day of small things ? 

To conclude, your correspondent will himself, I trust, now be 
convinced that it is not always safe to believe every slanderous re- 
port, propagated at a distance, which may not have been contra- 
dicted ; that there may be men found who can not only suffer in 
some degree from the mistakes of others, without feeling any de- 
sire to publish tl^ose to the world, but who can hoar the most un- 
founded slanders propagated respecting themselves, without 
having instant recourse to legal vengeance, or even deeming it 
necessary to notice them, under the certainty that they will, in a 
short time, refute themselves, and injure no one beside the calum- 
niator. 

This brief statement might have reached you sooner, perhaps, 
had not my journies, firet in England and then in Scotland, pre- 
vented my sitting down to it until within these few days past. 

I remain, Sir, 

very sincerely yours, 

J. Marshmak- 
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INDIAN SONNETS. 

Mr. D. L. Richardson’s Sonnets and other Poems, which we 
have before often noticed in our pages, having been recently reprinted 
in a third miniature edition, with notes and illustrations not to be 
found in the former copies of the work, we have great pleasure 
in selecting from among these two of the shorter pieces, with the 
notes attached to them, as posssessing peculiar interest to Oriental 
readers of all classes. 

Sonnet VIII. 

( Written in India.) 

The winds are hush’d, — but yet the dark clouds lour, 

And shroud the rising sun ! The distant liill 
Lies hid in mist, — the tempest-swollen rill 
O’erflows the dreary vale, — this hoary Tower 
Austerely frowns above the withered bower, 

Where sits the drooping Minah, cold and still. (1) 

Yon blasted Tree the gazer’s breast doth fill 
With fearful dreams and majesty of power! — 

The mighty Spirit of the Midnight Storm 
Passed where for ages rose the Green-wood’s Pride, 

And what availed its glory ? Its proud form, 

Cast on the groaning earth, but serves to hide 
The Serpent’s dwelling ; and Decay’s dull form 
Soon in its mouldering bosom shall abide ! (2) 


(1) The Minah is a bird somewhat smaller than the Ringdove, with a dark 
brown plumage. Its most frequent haunt is a cluster of bamboos, Being 
easily tamed and taught to speak, it is a great favourite with the ladies of the 
East, The most esteemed birds of this species are those procured from tho 
Rajmahal hills, and denominated Ilill Minalts. At the dawn, or close of the 
day, these birds are seen in prodigious numbers on almost every tree in tho 
neighbourhood of a Bengal village. 

, (2) The tempests in India, during tho rainy season, are frequently of a 

most formidable description. The following extract of a Journal which I 
kept of my little Indian adventures, though very hurriedly and carelessly 
written, may give some idea of a storm on the Ganges ; 

“ I left Bandah * (from which place I was proceeding to (’alcutta on leave 
of absence) with my wife and child, on the l^th of July 1822, and arrived at 
Buxar t on the evening of the 25lh. This may be termed a long voyage, 
considering the great force of tho stream in our favour. My sister-in-law, 
with her little daughter, were in another budgerow J that accompanied us. 
Our little fleet consisted of two large budgerows, two oolocks,^ and a 
patella.H The last contained my horses, sheep, goats, poultry, &c. To 
take charge of these, there were, on boaid the same boat, my grooms, grass- 
cutters, shepherds, poultry-keepers, &c. We left Buxar early thenext morn- 
ing, and from that time to the present, we have experienced an almost conti- 
nual tempest ; the easterly winds prevailing with more or less violence. In 


* Bandah, In Bundlckund, is about 660 miles from Calcutta. 
+ Buxar is 408 miles from Calcutta. 

I A kind of pinnace. 

\ A cook-boat, in which provisions were dressed. 

II A large clumsy boat, for baggage, cattle, &c. 
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consequJMicfi of the heavy periodical rains, the banks of the Ganges were 
completely inundated, and whole village-i, within a n»ilo or two of the river, 
were totally destroyed by its overflow. Our boats frequently struck against 
the thatched roof of a Hindoo’s dwelling. We ought to have arrived at 
Dinapore * in two days, instead of which, we did not reach it before the 
seventh day, though we were sufficiently adventurous, and took advantage of 
every trifling pause of the opposing elements. Yesterday, at six o’clock in 
the evening, and but a few minutes after our budgerow had been secured to 
the bank in the usual manner, a sudden change of the wind, which commenced 
with prodigious violence, and a heavy fall of rain, with thunder and lightning 
of the most awful description, prepared our minds for one of those terrific nights 
which are so common at this period of the year. We were much alarmed when 
we found that my sister had not yet arrived. Our budgerow rolled so heavily 
that we were unable to stand or sit, without clinging to the sides and doors. 
The waves rose to an appalling height, and bursting over the Venetian side 
windows, rushed into our apartment at every heel of the vessel. We now 
thought it would be advisable to quit the budgerow, and weather the storm 
onshore. We were the more determined on this step, when the sailors in- 
formed us that the oolock, which oontainod the most of our domestic ser- 
vants, had already been dashed to pieces, and that they were fearful the 
budgerow might share the same fate. W c had sent several men on shore to 
learn whether there was any habitation near us ; and one had just returned to 
inform us, that ho had proceeded along the banks, as wo had directed him, 
and had discovered, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, a small village, con- 
sisting of about half a dozen miserable huts. He added, that ho had been 
obliged to cross a stream to get to it, and that the inhabitants had declined 
offering us either shelter or assistance. Being, however, again assured that 
the budgerow would, in all probability, sink or go to pieces, I immediately 
landed with my wife and little boy. This was not df>ne without considerable 
difficulty and danger, for, being on a lee shore, the vessel dashed against the 
sleep and rugged banks with amazing violence. Wc took with us only two 
male attendants, leaving the rest to assist the boatmen, and protect the pro- 
perty on board, until We could procure a reception in the village. Directing 
our course along the shore, up to our knees in mud and water, and expecting 
at every step to fall into some hole or ditch, we saw the wreck of the oolock 
in the stream, to which the servant had alluded. Several boatmen were 
clinging to the wreck, and crying most piteously. The tempest was now at 
its climax, and we could scarcely support ourselves against the violence of 
the wind. The night was so dark that we could not see an inch before us, 
except when the occasional flashes of lightning illumined the troubled waters 
which almost surrounded us. One of my servants was on the point of throw- 
ing himself into the stream, to give his assistance to the shipwrecked boat- 
men, when they (hearing our voices) called out that they were not in danger, 
the water where they stood being only up lo their breasts. It appeared that 
they were dragging in the wreck, and bewailing the loss of their property. We 
now went higher up the stream, where it was more shallow ; and with great 
difficulty contrived to cross it in safety, though wet to the skin, and oppressed 
with cold, anxiety, and fatigue. We at last reached the village, but were for 
some time positively refused the slightest shelter. After much difficulty and 
delay, however, we got possession of a hut, through the straw roof of which 
the rain poured in torrents. W'e were obliged to pay very heavily for our 
uncomfortable lodging, as it was urged by the owner of the place, that it 
was necessary to reraunorato the priest, for purifying, with the water of the 
Ganges, the apartments we had dejUed by our presence ! We had not been 
twenty minntes in this wretched hovel, when a servant came lo inform us that 
another boat bad been wrecked close to our budgerow. Wc were now in the 
greatest agitation, fearing that it might be the one in which were my sistet and 
her daughter. I was on the point of sallying forth, when a second man arrived 
with the Intelligence that it was a large vessel laden with grain ; and that two 


* Dinapore is 3.)0 miles from Calcutta, 
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of the boatmen l>elonging to it were supposed to be drowned. We were ex- 
pecting every moment to hear of the wreck of our budgerow, and wo sent on 
board for a few clothes and blanket>. Most of the boatineii behaved nobly, 
and would not leave the vessel the whole night. The storm still continued 
with unabated fury ; the country around was a cojiiplete swamp ; and the 
inundation was gaining ground with every breaker. To complete onr distress 
the village was immediately on the banks of the river, and there was no other 
habitable place of any description, within five koss* (10 miles). The dread 
of being surrounded by the inundation, and the howling and roaring of the 
winds, blended with the piteous cries of the shipwrecked sailors, conspired 
to impress us with a full sense of our unhappy situation, and to darken our 
hearts with the most melancholy forebodings. Neither my sister’s budgerow, 
nor my own patella, had yet arrived. At eleven o’clock two men, in a small 
dingee (canoe) were seen endeavouring in vain to reach our budgerow. About 
two o’clock in the morning they came again, and accomplislu'd their object. 
They had been sent by my sister to procure tidings of us. and to assure us of 
her safety. It appeared that she was at no great distance from us, and that 
our patella was secured within a few yards of her- At six o’clock the winds 
abated, and we returned to the budgerow, which, being new and well cop- 
pered, had sustained little injury. On our way back we saw many wrecks, 
and the dead body of a Native dashing against the shore. Afti'r the Hindoos 
liad made offerings of milk and herbs to the sacred river (the Ganges) for 
their preservation, wo once again weighed anchor, and started for Calcutta 
with a more favourable breeze than we had yet enjoyed.” 

Sonnet X. 

THE SUTTEE. (3) 

Her last fond wishes breathed — a farewell smile 
ill lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now 
She mounts, with dauntless mien, the funeral pile, 

Where lies her earthly Lord. The Brahmin’s guile 
Hath wrought its will — fraternal hands bestow 
The flaming brand— the crackling embers glow— 

And flakes of hideous smoke the skies delile! 

The ruthless throng their willing aid supply 
And pour the kindling oil. The stunning sound 
Of dissonant drums — the Priest’s exulting erj — 

The failing martyr’s pleading voice have drown’d, 

While flercely-burning rafU'rs fall around 

And Shroud her form from Horrors’s straining eye ! 


(3) The Suttee is the self-immolation of a Hindoo widow, on the funeral 
pile of her husband. This sacrifice is not explicitly enjoined by the shasters 
or sacred writings of the Hindoos a'i actually necessary to salvation. Many 
well-informed Natives, among whom is the learned Brahmin, and ardent phi- 
lanthropist, Rammohun Roy, have objected to the practice, us not only 
abhorrent to humanity, but as altogether contradictory to the fundamentai 
doctirlnes of their faith. Though a widow is .seldom compelled to destroy 
herself, yet, having once offered to do so, neither tear.s nor iiitreatics, should 
her resolution fall her, will have any effect on the priest or her relatives. She 
is bound to the funeral pile, ami surrounded by the faggots, in .spite of all her 
exertions. If by any extraordinary chance she should escape from the fire, 
she would be punished by the loss of her caste, and considered a disgrace to 
her family and friends. 


A koss, in Bengal is about two Knglish miles ; but in the northern pro- 
vinces of India if I'i nearer three. 
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IPECIMENS OF ORIENTAL LEGISLATION IN MATTERS OF 
POLICE. 

One of the most striking points of difference between the despot- 
ridden countries of Europe, and the freer and more happy island 
we inhabit, is their state of respective police. In England, provided a 
' man commits no actual breach of the peace or of the laws of the 
country, lie is, generally speaking, free to go and come without 
interruption ; to walk the streets, to traverse the country, or to 
remain within his own abode, at such times and places as may best 
suit his convenience or his pleasure, without interrogation or moles- 
tation. In France, one of the best governed countries of the 
continent, every movement of almost every individual is watched, 
and there is no going from one town to another without passports 
and examinations enough to exhaust the patience of the gentlest of 
mankind ; in Prussia, it is still more galling ; in Austria, absolutely 
intolerable; and in Spain, perhaps worst of all: the existence or 
interference of the police being least felt in the freest and best 
governed countries, and most severely and painfully experienced 
in the most despotic and worst governed nations. The truth of 
this rule (which, as far as we are aware, may be said to be of 
universal application, and to which at least we know no exception) 
is capable of being illustrated by example, and if we pass from 
Spain to Turkey, and from thence to Persia and China, we shall 
find the rigour of the police and the severity of punishments in an 
exact ratio with the barbarity and ignorance of the governors, and 
the slavery and misery of the people. The most unequivocal symp- 
toms of the progressive eidightenmcnt of the one, and the increasing 
happiness of the other, is to be found in the relaxation by the go- 
vernment of severe laws and ordinances, and the exercise among the 
people of free will in almost all their actions : and the greatest 
proof of a declining state of intelligence and happiness in nations, 
is the drawing tighter and tighter the cords and fetfers by which 
men*8 thoughts and actions are restrained from that enjoyment of 
free development which God and Nature are considered by most 
men to have intended. 

Applying this rule to the state of things at Bombay, we are 
compelled to admit, that instead of the English government in- 
creasing in its liberality and advancing the happiness of its objects 
there, it is really retrograding in character, and attempting at least 
to impose on the people over whom its rule is extended, greater re- 
straints than those to which they were subjected under their former 
“ oppressors,” as it is the fashion of these usurpers of the power and 
wealth of the Native Princes to call their predecessors. But 
before we give the details of the Bombay transactions, we shall 
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offer, in a short compass, a few illustrations of the principle adverted 
to, respecting the close connection between a tyrannous government 
and a severe police, by citing some of the latest acts of the go- 
vernment of Constantinople and Madrid. We shall give them in 
the order of their dates : — 

PROCLAMATION OP THE SUBLIME PORTE RELATIVE TO THE INSTITyTlON 
OF THE CHIEF POLICE. 

Constantinople^ Sept. 20, 1826, 

* Although this verse of the Koran, ‘ Obey God — obey the Prophet of 
God, and the depositaries of authority,* make it a duty of every Musulman 
to be subject to the authorities,— yet, for some time past, the evil-inteulioned, 
known under the name of Janissaries, in contravention of the divine law, had 
withdrawn themselves from obedience ; and the first evil had brought in its 
train a general disorder, both at Constantinople and in the rest of the empire. 
As this turbulent militia, in order to give loose to their excesses, preteiidid 
to mix in every thing, the condition and even the life of the Mussulman na- 
tion were no longer in safety — no longer enjoyed tranquillity. Every thing, 
evendown to the smallest business, felt the general ‘anarchy, - The rayas 
themselves had begun to participate in it, bp wearing habits which did not 
suit their condition. 

‘ The Sublime Porto, since its origin to the present time, imitating the 
example of the Caliph Omar, who had establisliod commissaries qj' po- 
lice charged with authority over vagrardSy and with the care of the provi- 
sions necessary for the support of the ptmplc, had provided for the order of 
the Empire by establishing a chief of police; but the audaciousness 
of this disorderly horde, invading every kind cf business and com- 
merce, engaged in forestallings of every kind, and rendering it impossible 
to maintain conveniently ancient institutions, so that the people were reduced 
to purchase at an exhorhitant price, and by false weights, the objects of the 
first necessity. Now, thanks to God, we have succeeded in chastising and 
destroying this horde of malefactors ; and henceforward by the Divine assist- 
ance, every thing will be regulated according to divine and human laws. The 
orders of his Highness are, that we secure still more, day by day, the repose 
and ////<?/ of the nations who live under the shadow of his imperial 

power. In consequence, the Sublime Porte is vigilant, night and day, to 
cause its administration, directed solely towards the tranquillity of the cimn- 
try and the safety of the people, to be cenforinahle in every thing to the holy 
law, that no person, without grounds may be exposed to sulfer. It directs its 
cares towards providing the different articles of subsistence according to tho 
imperial will. It has nominaWd among the eapidji-bashi, a chief of police, 
charged according to ancient ordinances with the duly of preventing fore- 
stalling, of repressing vagrancy, and of compelling the rayas to return within 
tho limits of their condition. It is his duly ceiisfanlly, at the head of a guard, 
to traverse the streets and the markets, to watch over the prices and the 
weights of the articles which the people purchase. In a word, his superin- 
tendence will extend to objects of tho first necessity. lie will give the same 
directions to those who are under his orders. 

‘ All the Mohammedan people will acknowledge that the beneficent views of 
the Sultan are constantly and solely directed lo the glory of religion and tho 
maintenance of the public peace; and that the re-cstablishmeut of the office 
of chief of police is, in itself, a great blessing. All Musulmans, convinced 
of the truth of this maxim, that all the faithful are brothers, will see in those 
of the same religion only brothers, will live united among themselves, will 
do good, will avoid evil, will never fail, along with the community of tho 
faithful, in fulfilling the precept of the five prayers *, will never suffer among 
them or in their quarters, bad subjects, disturbers of public order, or in- 
triguers ; will never occupy themselves but with their own affairs ; will 
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abstain, above all, from every bad action, and from every thing that does not 
become a Musulman ; and will never intermeddle in any of the affairs of the 
Sublime Porte ; which besides do not concern them ; in fine, they will never 
cease to offer up for his Highness those prayers which are a divine obligation 
on every Musulman. 

‘ You will cause this proclamation to be known to the inhabitants of the 
different quarters, and to all whom it may concern. You will cause them to 
comprehend it, and explain it to the chiefs of the corporations.’ 

The tone of pious devotion to the public good which pervades this 
singular document, is quite in keeping with the usual tenor ofsuch pro- 
clamations ; the rulers being always (if you will take their words for 
it) solely intent upon preserving ‘ peace and tranquillity,^ accord- 
ing to the established phraseology; but ‘ unlimited and implicit 
obedience to their will,” would be a more appropriate phrase. The 
closing part of it is, however, the most illustrative of the despotic 
principle. According to this authority, the affairs of Government 
(on the fight or wrong administration of which the happiness oftlic 
people is almost ^^holly dependent) is no other than the affairs of 
the ruler for the time being: the people, it would seem, have no- 
thing to do with the laws, but to obey them ; they arc to mind only 
their own affairs^ which arc said, emphatically, to consist chiefly 
iu praying, without ceasing, for the tyrant who rules them ; whe- 
ther it be with a rod of iron or a branch of olive : for it is, in ei- 
ther case, equally a ^ divine obligation.^ They are not to inter- 
meddle with any matters of government, in which all that they 
have to do is, to pay and to suffer as much as their rulers may please 
to exact or inflict; and the time not consumed in thus paying and 
suffering, is to be devoted to prayer, for blessings on the heads of 
their masters ! This is the ‘ whole duty of nian,^ whether in Tur- 
key or in India; and may be said, in both circumstances, to com- 
prise ‘ both the law and the prophets.’ 

We pass to another state paper: 

CREATION OF A PllCFECT OF POLICE, AND DECLARATION RESPECTING THE 
GREEKS. 

Constantinople., Oct. *26, 1826. 

‘ Seeing that, for some time past, it has been found difbcultto execute the 
laws and ordihances of the empire, all things have departed from their ancient 
sphere ; and the rayahs, among others, have indulged in practices utterly 
opposed to their condition as rayahs. In consequence, it is the supreme will 
of his Highness that all things should be restored to their respective limits, 
and that a prefect of police, chosen from among the Capidji Bashi, should be 
appointed, to wlioin that task may be committed. Every opinion being in 
unison with regard to this measure, it has been adopted, and in the ordinance 
which has been issued on the subject, and which is clothed with the authority 
of the autograph order of his Highness, is strictly forbidden to every rayah 
to carry in future large fcalpacks, to be clothed in cloth or stuff of the colour 
or cutnhat is assigned to Musulmans, and they are forbidden to wear any 
thing but benish and djubbe (long dresses, which merely differ from each 
other in the length of llieir sleeves), of narrow black cloth, of the cut at all 
times assigned for the rayahs ; they must not be seen abroad otherwise 
clothed ; their patriarch will give them speedy information on this head ; 
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and if they are found transgressing by the Prefect of Police, after the publi- 
cation of this ordinance, they will be immediately seized and punished. 

‘ It is known that certain of the rayahs, foolish men, in divers places, and 
on the canal, allow themselves to transgress the limits assigned them by their 
condition of rayahs, thatt heir daughters appe.ir in public in the Bosf)horus, 
in Pera, at Kethkanft, and other places, dressed like Franks. The Prefect of 
Police is ordered and enjoined to punish any rayali whom he shall in futuie 
meet, dressed in any way that is not allowed ; and the care of this is not com- 
mitted to him alone, for we ourselves will see to it ; and if wo shall hear of 
any contravention of these our orders, we shall reserve to ourselves the power 
of Inflicting other punishments. For these ends, Bouiouruldi shall be sent to 
the Armenian patriarch, and to the .lewish Khahambashi, and thou too — thou 
shall see that it be well understood of such of the Greek nation as need re- 
quires — that henceforth every one must clothe himself after the ancient mode ; 
and that every part of their conduct, and all their actions, must bo regulated 
conformable to their miserable condition of rayahs, and that none do depart 
from the same ; and whoever contravenes tlu:se presents shall be punished 
without mercy.' 

These arc the blessings of a ‘ paternal Government ^ in full foi'cc : 
those who are once ‘ miscrahle/ are for ever after to remain so ; 
and not even to put on the appearances of happiness, under the 
pain of being ‘ punished without mercy.’ The good work })roceed- 
cd, as might be expected ; and the following extract of a letter 
from Constantinople, just subsequent to the date of the preceding 
proclamation, will show the steps by which a tyrannical police ulti- 
mately arrives at its ends. * There is no longer any confisca- 
tion, but in lieu thereof every man suspected to be richy is strangled 
at his own residence, whether he be Turk or Christian ! The 
Chief of the Ichoglans has just been served so, as well as a rich 
Jew, two Sarafs, or Armenian brokers, and the Miincdgim Basha, 
or grand astrologer. This latter gentleman had foretold to the 
Sultan, from the particular knowledge he derived from the motion 
of the stars, and the oscillations of his prophetic ring, that throe 
hundred thousand men should inarch under his sovereign command 
to conquer the entire world ; lie had been labouring tor many 
years in the great work, and was just on the eve of discovering the 
philosopher’s stone, as well as the eternal water, which was to render 
the Sultan immortal, when he was sent on amission to the next world.” 

The following are fragments of a state paper just issued here : 

Constunti nopie, Nov. 18*i0. 

‘ The Merciful One’s will bath been, that the Chief of the Musulmaiis 
should profess the doctrine of the Koran, and that ho should be sound in spi- 
rit to fulfil the functions of the Vicar of fl'.o Prophet of the Supreme Iman. 
According to the doctrines of Omer Nefehsy, the Sultan ought to unite the 
practice of all the virtues to the legitimacy which is acquired by the triumph 
of arms, and by the indisputable po.s.>cssion of sovereign power . Having onte 
assumed the reins of empire, the Prince of Believers, charged with the gene- 
ral safety, reigns with an absolute authority; and even had he usurped the 
empire, his authority should be respected, it being impossible to contemn his 
spiritual and temporal power, except in ease of manifest impiety.’ ‘ It is 
written in the Ketab (Koran), which came down from heaven, ‘ that every 
new law is an innovation, that every innovation is a wandering from the 
right course, and every wandering leads to firs everlasting.' ’ 
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Who is there who does not admire this concise and irresistible 
statement of a doctrine so universally advocated by men in autho- 
rity ? It is much more impressive, in its progressive advance to a 
climax, than the simple assertion with which other nations maintain 
their attachment to the wisdom of their ancestors. It is more 
eloquent than the line of the English poet — ‘ Whatever is, is 
right and, as it points out the inevitable consequences of men 
attempting to alter things that are established, the innovator, or 
reformer, must be regarded, wherever this doctrine is received, as 
already damned beyond redemption. The chefd^mivre of legisla- 
tive wisdom, in connexion with the restraints of a perfect police, is, 
however, the last state paper of the Turks issued on this subject. 
It is as follows : 

PROCLAMATION OF THE SUBLIME PORTE TO THE MUSULMAN PEOPLE 
AGAINST SEDITIOUS CONVERSATION. 

Dec. 1826. 

*Thc militia of the .Janissaries had been, as every one knows, habituated, 
for a long time, to cast contempt upon the Sublime Porte. Their treason 
and their excesses are too well known and established. They have been 
entirely dissolved, conformably to the divine law, and to the unanimous 
wish of all the Ulemas, and of all the friends of religion and government. 
Their name and their insignia have been for ever effaced from the surface of 
the earth; those who among them were the promoters of all the disorders, 
and who on that account merited death in the eyes qj' (iod and of men, have 
received the punishment du(; to their crimes ; others have found in exile, or 
in other chastisements, the price of (heir works. Finally, thanks to God, 
Constantinople and the rest of the empire are freed from the calamities which 
their wickedness occasioned. These evident marks of the protection which 
Divine Providence extends to the Sublime Porte, impose, above all, the 
obligation of clinging more than ever to the unshaken foundation of our holy 
religion. Now, to accomplish a duty sacred in the eyes of every triu* be- 
liever — namely, that of watching over the preservation of the public treasury 
of the Musulmans — all opinions are united for the suppression of those of 
the other corps, such as those of the Sipahees and the Siliktars, whose exist- 
ence had no other effect than the exhausting of that treasury. By this mea- 
sure, with the aid of God, and under the shadow of the power of our exalted, 
potent, and majestic emperor and sovereign-master of Musulmans, the 
Caliph of the Prophet of God, we are assured, on all points, of the destruc- 
tion of the enemies of the divine word. We have taken the proper means to 
secure 'the tranquillity of the Musulman nation. Every thing advances. 
The man the least endowed with reason, the least attached to religion, is 

P enetrated with gratitude for so many blessings of the divine goodness. 

'rostrate before God, ho returns thanks for it, and prays the Alunghty to 
prolong the days of his Highness. Nevertheless, theie are among llw; 
Musulmans, individuals, base, wicked, and animated by malevolence, who, 
under the externals of devoledi.ess to religion and government, are, at the 
bottom of their hearts, partisans, and disturbers of the public peace. To 
these are joined the wives of tlie criminals who have been put to death or 
exiled, who had been, out of compassion, permitted to reside at Constanti- 
nople, along with other wretches destitute of faith and reason. With the 
object of exciting troubles, they go about every where repeating, ‘ They are 
going to do this,’ and ‘ Things are coming to that.’ They spread every 
sort of lying rumours, ascribe to the ministers of the Porte, and to the agents 
of the Government, intentions which never entered their heads, and thus ex- 
tend anxiety and trouble in the minds of the peaceable and well-disposed 
classes of Musulmans. 
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‘^In these circumstances, particularly at the end of a conflagration, which 
was nothing else than a visitation from God, those who escaped the disaster, 
or such as have suffered by it, ought to read in it a terrible lesson. Greet 
and small, all ought to examine their oWn consciences, to pray for pardon for 
all their sins, known or concealed, and in every case hasten to offer to the 
Supreme Tribunal the tribute of their prayers and humility, for the purpose 
of warding off similar calamities. By these marks we shall know them to be 
true believers ; but we see, on the contrary, amongst them a crowd of igno- 
rarU persons, as little acquainted with the dogmns as with the duties of reli- 
gion, and destined to suffer in this world and the next, listening only to the 
suggestions of Satan, following only the impulses of their hatred, indulging 
in 8ii\ful conversation, in which they throw upon the Sublime Porte every 
species of accusation, which proves nothing else than that they do not know 
how to submit themselves to the decrees of Providence, and that they revolt 
against the commands of God himself. In their madness they circulate their 
lies amongst crowds and gossips, void, like themselves, of all due sense of 
religion, and those ih their turn endeavour to spread them. 

‘ Government has boon apprised of all these proceedings. This seditious 
talk is an act of high treason, not only towards fhe Sublime Porte, but 
towards all the discii)les of Mahomet, and as it can have no other effect than 
to disturb the public tranquillity, every measure will be taken, both secret 
and open, to discover those who indulge therein. They will certainly be 
found out, and their punishment will deliver the Musulman people; reason 
and religion equally demand it. 

‘ From this day, henceforward, men disguised in a manner that will secure 
them from the possibility of being recognised, will traverse all points of the 
city; women will likewise be disguised, and will penetrate into houses and 
public baths ; and henceforth, whoever dares, man or woman, to spread false 
leports, and provoke to disorder by seditious speeches, will be instantly 
seized. No pardon, no delay, will be granted : let tlu'in bo great or small, it 
will have no effect: protection, prayer, or intercession, will be of no avail. 
It is certain and decreed, that the guilty will be punished, and that their 
punishment will take place, for each, in their different (juarters. 

‘ In consequence, henceforward, let all busy themselves with their onm 
affairs; lot them live ; let them never cease to address to heaven 

prayers for length of days to him who is the .shadow of God u[)on earth, and 
whose munificence daily binds his subjects with new blessings; extending 
protection peculiarly to the feeble and the poor. It is thus they will show 
themselves grateful for the tranquillity which they enjoy, and for the bread 
which they eat under the shade of the protection of the Sublime Porte. But 
let every one be apprised, that, after this day, they must cease to spread any 
false rumour, which may excite disturbance, to interfere in matters which do 
not concern them, and thus to encounter, in this world and the next, the wrath 
and chastisement of God. 

‘ If they pay no regard to this warning, and transgress it, wo bo to the 
guilty, whoever they be, men or women ; they shall be laid hold of, and the 
men shall be instantly punished, in the places where they are found, as an 
example to others. As to the women, they shall be strangled, and thrown 
into the seal 

‘ Great care must be taken to explain these resolutions to all the persons 
in the different quarters of the city ; they are to be repealed to each person 
individually, men and women, great gnd small.’ 

This is Oriental Legislation ; and it is not confined to Turkey. 
The massacre of the sepoys at Barrackpoor was as bad as any act 
done towards the revolting corps of Janissaries. The conduct of 
the former was indeed mild and harmless, compared with that of 
the latter ; as they demanded only that which was afterwards 
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admitted to be necessary to the fit performance of their duties, ■’and 
on that ground granted to them ; but their punishment vvas tlic 
same ; for they, like the Janissaries, had ‘ their name and their in- 
signia for ever effaced from the surface of the earth’ — the rank 
and place of the 47th regiment of Bengal Native Infantry being 
blotted out from the records of the army ; the supposed ‘ promo- 
ters of the disorders’ mowed down by masked batteries of English 
artillery, and vollics of musketry discharged at them from their 
former comrades in arms, — ^while ‘ others found, in exile and other 
chastisements,’ such as working in irons on the public roads for 
life, ‘ the price of their works,’ for daring to ask the paternal go- 
vernment under which they lived to supply them with indispensa- 
ble requisites for their inarch into an enemy’s tcrritoiy ! This is 
the course in which India resembles Turkey in her military mea- 
sures. In her civil proceedings the Tcscmblance is equally strong. 
It is only out of ^ compassion’ that Englishmen, not in the service 
of the India Company, arc ‘ permitted to reside’ at Calcutta, as 
the * wretches destitute of faith and reason arc at Constantinople.’ 
And when cither of them became ^ disturbers of the public peace,’ 
or, in other words, dare to offer an opinion on the state of public 
affairs in either country, both they, and their wives^ and children 
too, are ‘ exiled' from the capital of British India, in as uncere- 
monious a manner as Ihcy arc from the capital of the Sublime 
Porte ; while the ‘ pe.nceable and well-disposed classes,’ thus re- 
lieved of such thinking members, arc called on to be grateful to 
their Maker, as wcdl as to their Rulers, for the blessing of so sig- 
nal a delivery from evil ! 

The orders of the Sultan of ’Purkey, respecting seditious conver- 
sation, may seem to be such as are not easily paralleled by any 
legislative acts in British India; but, whoever remembers the cele- 
brated act for restraining the Press in Bengal, will not doubt our 
equality with the Turks in the art of despotic government. This 
act rendered it criminal, not merely to speak seditious words, (for 
that is criminal oven in England,) but to possess any printed book 
or paper which the Government thought proper to denounce — 
whether printed in England or elsewhere — or even to borrow it 
from one neighbour, or lend it to another for perusal ! while it 
authorized persons to enter their neighbours’ houses, at any hour 
of the day or night, to search for such forbidden books or papers, 
or the materials for composing and printing them, and established 
in short a sort of Inquisition scarcely less horrible than that of Italy 
or Spain. Measures were also to be taken by the same Govern- 
ment, ‘ both secret and open,’ which could not fail to lead to 
the discovery of offenders : and these, as in Turkey, were to be 
punished without trial or without mercy: and although they did 
not actually threaten to strangle the women and throw them into 
the sea, they made no scruple to do what was infinitely less 
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lilirnanc — namely, instead of thus at once putting an end to their 
sufferings and their cares — reducing wives and children to poverty, 
and consigning them to a condition in which they might probably 
drag out a painfully protracted existence for the remainder of their 
days. 

We despise the Turks for such laws and such measures, as they 
deserve to be despised ; hut when the same things are done hy such 
men us Mr. John Adam, Sir Francis Macnaghten, and Lord Am- 
herst, and defended hy the India Directors, the Board of Control, 
tlie Parliament of England, and his Majesty’s Privy Conncil, they 
are called ^ just and expedient,’ and not at all * repugnant to the 
laws of the realm 1’ Fortunately, liowcvcr, there are honest men 
and upright judges, who, in spite of these high authorities, venture 
to think diiferently. 

The following are the latest advices we have seen from the ad- 
mirably governed capital of the Sublime Porte : 

Constantinople, from Ist to \2fh Jan, 185^7. 

* JXn. 1. — The Pasha of Damascus was at first banished to Ciesaroa. A Has- 
seki has just been sent to cut off his head. His suecessew at Damascus is Ifaliz 
Ali Pasha, late Pasha of Cmsarea. Hadjoe Salik, who was at Marach, is 
appointed Pasha of Ctesarea, and Tchapan Ogloii Mehemed Pasha, wlio was 
an exile at Tokal, is named Pasha of Marach. 

‘ Jav. 2.— Sady Effendi is named Divan Effendi of Wallachia; he will set 
out for Bucharest as soon as the Capou Kiaia of the Prince has paid him his 
travelling expenccs. 

‘ Jan. 4. — Two Tartars who arrived yesterday, brought some heads, which 
have been exposed with the following inscription : — 

‘ Some robbers lately appeared at Talcnti and Ignoki. His Excellency 
Rcdehid Pasha sent against them his troops, the faithful friends of victory, 
'riic enemy, attacked with impetuosity, was completely routed ; two cannon, 
five standards, and 150 heads, were the trophies of the coml)at: they are seen 
here ignominiously settled in the dust.’ 

‘ Jan. 6,— Sixteen Janissaries have been brought from Rastamboul, whither 
they were banished in the month of June. They have been executed in dif- 
ferent parts of Constantinople. It is said that they used seditious languaye. 

‘ In the ordinance respecting the colFce-houses alCalata, which it expressly 
declares shall not be r<3-opcned as such, irarning the proprietors to convert 
lliern to some other purpose, it is stated, that a great abuse has been intro- 
duced into Galata, by the barbers turning their shops into coflPee-houses : 
now, though there is no objection to the barbers giving coffee to their cus- 
tomers, the resort of persons who come to their shops a.s if they were real 
roffee-houses, is to be prevented, and all such idle persons who do not want 
to be shaved, are to bo desired to go home and mind their business.* 

To show how uiiifoimly the same sjiirit manifests itself under 
similar systems of rule, we have only to turn our attention towards 
Spain^ the next in rank to Constantinople among the ‘ paternal 
governments’ of tho West. Austria might, perhaps, dispute the 
palm with her, and from some facta mentioned in the letters of & 
Continental Traveller, in an early part of our pment number, it 
will be seen that she possesses strong claims to such distinction. 
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Most of our readers will remember the memorable saying of 
the Emperor of Austria at Laybach, that he wanted no ‘ learned 
meii^ in his dominions ; all that he desired being loyal and obedient 
subjects. But, on the whole, Ferdinand excels him ; and one of the 
latest of his public manifestoes, which we give below, will prove, 
we think, his being the most truly ‘ paternar ruler of the two. 
It is as follows : — 

‘ Madrid, Decemuer 3. — The Superintendant-Gencral of the Police has 
addressed the folllowing Circular to his subordinate officers: — 

Madrid, Nov. 10, 1826. 

* All the Intendants of the Police will send to the general superintendance, 
in the term of a month, an account of all the persons, whatever may be their 
ages, sex and condition, who belong to one of the following descriptions : — 
Being attached to the Constitutional system ; having been in the National 
Volunteers, whether infantry or cavalry; Member of tho Sacred Battalion, 
reputed a Freemason, known as a Coramunero, regarded as a Liberal, or an 
acquirer of national property. Moreover, it must be added, if the individual 
was a Member of the Supreme Junta of Government of Madrid ; whether he 
was a Minister, a Member of some Tribunal, a Deputy to the Cortes, or 
Secretary or Political Chief, or employed in any other way ; Member or 
Curator of any political society, a public winter, or any thing else that may 
give an exact notion of the opinions he held during the reign of tho Consti- 
tion. Tlie conduct which he has held since the fall of that ^stem till the 
present time must be noted ; and the influence he has, or may have, by his 
fortune. As soon as any individual included in the above description, or his 
sv'rvants, or his children, ask for passports to leave his parish, the Superin- 
tendanl-General is to be immediately informed, mentioning the suspicions 
his movements occasion, excited by his political opinions. Unless such per- 
sons have proper motives for travelling, they are not on any account to 
receive passports in this case. The passports of every one attached to the 
constitutional sjstcm are to describe the villages he is to pass through, and 
where he is to stop, which will enable the authorities to watch his proceed- 
ings. The police-officer who deviates in the least from these instructions 
shall be dismissed, and tried, and jmnished. Every police-officer who de- 
nounces a union of persons meeting to consider affairs of government, shall 
be rewarded with 1000 reals. If the meeting consists of more than six per- 
sons, and the house is suspected, he shall receive 9,000, and bo promoted. 

‘ Tho Circular is to be preserved among the secret papers.* 

Of the ‘ flourishing’ state and condition of these once mighty em- 
pires, which, but a few centuries ago, alipost divided the possession 
of the finest countries on the globe, hut are now fast tottering to 
their fall, we need say nothing. The Turk could not command a 
loan of money from any government or people in existence, at any 
rate of interest he might offer ; and the Spaniard is bankrupt alike 
in honour and in credit. It is clear, therefore, that the severest 
police to control men’s actions, and the most rigid Censorship over 
their opinions, will not lead an empire to sttength or greatness. 
On the contrary, as the wealth and power of nearly all the nations 
of the present day are in an almost exact ratio with their enjoyment 
of freedom, both in thought, word, and deed, it is fair to infer, that 
restraints on either are positively prejudicial to the public welfare, 
in as great a degree as they are destructive of private happiness. 
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If nations leamt wisdom from history or experience, we should see 
this truth operate on their conduct, but they proceed just as 
blindly in their work of legislation as if the experiment had never 
been tried, and continue to believe, or at least to act as if they 
believed, that men are to be made honest by a rigorous police 
apprehending all who are in the open air between eleven at night and 
six in the morning ; innocent and guilty indiscriminately ; and to 
be made satisfied and contented by merely stopping their tongues. 
The attempts so repeatedly made, but of late, in Bombay at least, 
most fortunately resisted, to effect the last in India, have only 
increased the very discontent they were intended to allay, as stifled 
feelings are always most powerful ; and it requires no gift of pro- 
phecy to foretel that the attempts now making to effect the first, 
that is, to make men honest by severe punishments, will as as- 
suredly fail. 

We shall lay before our readers a brief sketch of what has been 
done, and was still doing, up to the date of our latest advices from 
India on that head, and they will judge whether we have not good 
reason to class our British-Indian Police Magistrates and Func- 
tionaries with those of Constantinople, Madrid, and other equally 
well-governed cities in Europe. 

Soon after the arrival of SirEdward West, the Chief Justice of the 
Supremo Court at Bombay, his attention was directed, at a very 
early period, to the state of the prisons and the police. He visited 
the jail and other places of confinement in person, attended by the 
officers of his court, and saw for himself the actual condition of 
those who were under the sentence of the law. He obtained the 
most accurate information respecting the state of the police and the 
manner in which the Magistrates performed their duties ; and in 
the course of his investigations, discovered that they not only ex- 
ercised their powers in the most arbitrary and severe manner, but 
also that they assumed powers which the law did not warrant; and 
that their conduct as a body was, and had been, for a long period 
past, as illegal as it was uncalled for and unjust. His masterly 
charge to the Grand Jury of Bombay, in which his discoveries and 
opinions on this subject were fully announced and explained, has 
been already laid before the readers of the Oriental Herald,* and 
he has since followed up his just examination of the illegal powers 
exercised by them, by a firm and consistent opposition to their 
stniggles for arbitrary power. The reader who may be curious 
enough to refer back to the charge in question, will see details of 
stripes and flogging, imprisonments, banishments, and other cruel- 
ties exercised at the mere will of one individual, and sometimes 
with no other knowledge of the offender's demerits than a note 
brought in his own hands from his humane master or mistress, 


* See Vol. \X. p, 410. 
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desiring that he might be well flogged for insolence, inattention, or 
any other equally vague and undefined crime. Sir Edward West 
denounced these doings as illegal, and held out hopes of protection 
to whoever might apply to the Supreme Court for redress against 
injuries thiKi unlawfully inflicted. The consequence was, a more 
cautious administration of these unlawful punishments ; and then, 
forsooth, the Police Magistrates, wounded in their dignity, because 
curbed in their power, when they find that they cannot do all they 
desire in the way of flogging and banishing, pretend that, their 
power being impaired, disorder must follow ; that nothing but 
‘ wholesome severity’ will keep the ‘ disorderly’ within proper 
hounds ; and that consequently every imaginable evil must result 
from this attempt to confine their powers of punishment within 
mere legal limits. Accordingly, to make their prophecy complete, 
they got up as entertaining a farce as has for a long time been 
played ofl" upon the good people whom this is intended to delude. 
They first found a few Natives ofBombay,of whom there arc always 
abundance in the immediate employment of the Government, ready 
at command, to address a Petition to the Governor, recounting the 
recently increased disorders in the Island, and praying for better pro- 
tection, by an increase in the numbers of the army and the powers of 
the Police. This was followed, or <mcompanicd (it does not appear 
which, as the document is without a date) by a letter in a similar 
strain, also addressed to the Governor, reciting the same evils, and 
suggesting a similar remedy ; hut it is worthy of remark, that to 
neither of these documents is there attached any signature, Indian 
or European, which, considering the very different manner in which 
these things are generally managed in India, we take to he conclu- 
sive evidence of their having originated with the Government or 
the Police, who merely used the nameless Natives as ready tools 
for their purpose. Be that as it may, the Secretary to Government 
addressed a letter to the Justices of the Peace, requesting them to 
assemble, in order to inquire into the cause of the late increase of 
disorders, and think of a remedy. They, accordingly, assemble, 
and call before them some of the principal Natives to assist in 
their deliberations, (a step never thought of or even tolerated, ex- 
cept when some purpose of Government or its functionaries is to he 
served,) and come unanimously to the conclusion, that it is a want 
of power to inflict arbitrary and severe punishments, which they 
enjoyed in the good old times before Sfr Edward West came among 
them, that is the cause of all the increased crime ; and the remedy 
of course they discover only in a restoration oii|||liose powers to 
imprison, flog, banish, or otherwise punish, whomsoever they, in 
their single pleasure, may individually think deserving these favors 
at the hand of the common executioner, of their commands. We 
must give the documents themselves, however, seriatim, and reserve 
space for a few words at the end. 
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Petition of Natives 

To THE HoNOURAHLE THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL: 

The Petition qf Native Inhabitants dwelling without, and inside the tvdlls 
qf the Fort of Bombay ; 

Humbly Sheweth — That your pefitioncrs having, as they ought, every reli' 
anec upon your Honourable Board on all occasions of difficulty and distress, 
most respectfullybring to the notice of Governnient, that your petitioners are 
in dread and terror of their lives and property, every night they retire to 
rest. For a considerable time back, robberies and personal injuries have 
been committed (by daring characters, foreigners, bad characters, driven for 
bad behaviour from their native countries, yet, although suspicion almost 
amounts to conviction against them, no one fact can bo so clearly brought 
home as to convict them at the sessions,) and is on the increase ; so much so, 
that they patrole in gangs during the night, armed with swords, and no effi- 
cient power to chock them, the police peons being without any description 
of arms beyond a stick. ’^I’hese plunderers, when resisted, cut, woiuid, and 
otherwise maltreat, sparing neither women or children, and to such an 
alarming height has the evil arisen, the villaiis laugh at the police peons; 
for when a particular robbery is intended, they direct the peons to put out 
their liglits, and remove from the spot. 

In short, your petitioners humblv shew that their houses are in a state of 
siege throughout the night ; their helpless wives and children in fear, and 
themselves in a constant state of watchfulness and anxiety ; the whole de- 
prived, in consequence, of their natural rest. 

One of your petitioners, Wittoba Cannojee, humbly slates, to yonr Ho- 
nourable Board, that when he represented this state of things to the Police 
Magistrates, they confessed they had not the />a?rcr of remedying the evil. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly approach your Honoiuable Board, 
praying it will, in its wisdom, devise such remedy as may appear calculated 
to relieve your petitioners. And your humble petitioners will, as in duty 
bound, ever j)ray. 

Bombay, \i)th July, lS‘iG. 

Letter op Natives. 

To the Honourable Mountstnart Etphinslone, President, and Governor in 
Council, at Bombay. 

Hokouradlc Sin, — Wo beg leave most resi>ectfully to state, for the infor- 
mation, and favourable consideration of jour llonournblo Board, that the 
number of thieves, on this Island, has greatly increased within this last fort- 
night, and have now become so daring, that they nightly enter the houses of 
I he inhabitants in gangs, to the number of from 25 to 40, each with nake(| 
sword in hand, and rob them of the whole of their pioperly unmercifully; 
stabbing and wounding them in case of any resistance. They, on entering 
each IhMise, ask tlie inhabitants of it to deliver up to them the keys of their 
I ranks, chests, &c., in the hou^e, and in iho event of refusal, they wound 
them so that the poordwclleis arc obliged to submit to them, for fear of 
losing their lives. This daiing and most cruel atlempt, is made by the thieves 
almost every night ; and if any one of us and others, open a window to look 
at them, they throw stones upon us, so no oneilarcs to open his window, or 
to come out of his house, to afford assistance to those who call for it, being 
sure of losing life hin||||]lf- 

On the night of SuiwSy the 2d install!, a gang of thieves, about 25 in Dum* 
her, enlenvd the house of Gungather Mdrrayansett, in the street of Witul 
Warry, armed with swords, and thieatcned him, his two brothers, and their 
family, that they would inucfler them in the event of their making any noise, 
in coiiseoiuence of which they were obliged to keep silence, and the thieves 
robbed them of their jewels, and other light aiticles, to the value of about 
11)00 rupees. 

In consequcnccuif the peril to which we are thus exposed, we and the 
Oriental Herald, Vol 12. 2 N 
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other inhabitants of the country are obliged to watch the whole of the night. 
Though some of us have enmloyed a few Sepoys to guard in the streetss yet 
as they are not permitted to near arms, they are unable to stand against the 
gang, who are armed, and far superior to them in number. Under these un- 
fortunate circumstances, wo beg leave, most respectfully and humbly, to sug- 
gest, and solicit the Honourable Government will kindly be pleased to adopt 
the undermentioned measures for the security of its poor tul^ectSi who are now 
on the verge qf ruin : 

That you will be pleased to order that parties of Sepoys may be placed in 
each of the principal streets, out of the fort, each party consisting of at least 
Id persons, armed with such weapons as the Honourable Board may deem 
necessary to supply them with. 

That the parties may be directed to take into custody every individual that 
may appear on the roads and streets from 11 o'clock at night, till 4 in the 
morning. 

We sincerely trust, that should your Honourable Board be plea^ to 
adopt the above measures, for our security, that thieves will soon be discou- 
raged from committing further depredations upon the inhabitants, who cannot 
at present retire to rest in security. 

We have the honour to bo, with the greatest respect, honourable Sir, your 
most obedient humble servants, 

•Letter of the Justice Clerk. 

To David GreenhUl^ Esq.^ Acting Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— I am directed by His Majesty's Justices to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the I2lh instant, to my address, conveying the request of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council, that His Majesty's Justices would assemble, 
In order to investigate the cause of the late frequent robberies, and that they 
would at the same time require the attendance of some of the oldest and most 
respectable Natives, to offer their opinion on the probable causes of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Police, and suggest the remedies which should be applied,— 
stating, also, that the senior Magistrate of Police would communicate the 
measures which Govenimenthave already sanctioned. In reply, I am directed 
to request that you will have the goodness to inform the Hon- the Governor 
in Council, that a meeting of His Majesty’s Justices was accordingly held on 
Saturday last, which was also attended by some of the principal Natives, 
when the senior Magistrate of Police laid before them tho documents required. 
From the information which His Majesty's justices thus obtained, they are 
led to believe (and these were also the gener^ sentiments of the Natives who 
attended the meeting) that the principal causes of the late frequent robberies 
are— 

1st. The large number of disorderly and predatory characters driven here 
by the improved Police prevailing in the neighbouring countries since their 
annexation to the British Territories. 

9nd. The restrictions which the powers of the Police Magistrates are un- 
derstood to have undergone, particularly in their being divested of the autho- 
rity eingly to it\fiict corporal punishment, and in Petty Sessions to banish 
from idle Island aliens convicted of offences, or of bad character^ and to 
punish them severely on their return without permission, and, 

Srd. The change which has been introduced in the mode of conducting 
criminal prosecutions, which probably from being misunderstood, or perhaps, 
from its novelty alone, may, it is thought, have tended to prevent prosecu- 
tions, and thus shield and encour^e offenders. 

The principal causes of the inefficiency of the PdliM, the Bench are gene- 
rally of opinion, are— 

1st. The constitution of the Police Establishment, which, as stated by Mr. 
De Vitre, in his letter to Government, has been, until now, extremely defec- 
tive ; and Sdly, the unusually extensive influx of aliens of disorderly and 
dishonest habits previouslyacoounted for, whose numerous depredations It U 
evidently far from easy for the Police to cheek. 

With regard to the remedies to be applied in removal of the existing evils, 
he Bench are of opinion, that they are sufficiently suggested by the causes of 
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those evils as above detailed. One of those causes, the defective constitution 
of the Police Establishment, the Bench is disposed to think is likely to be 
removed when the measures are in full operation which Government has, at 
the recommendation of the senior Magistrate of the Police, adopted for the 
improvement and increased efficiency of that establishment, together with the 
arrangements which the Bench have also sanctioned, in prosecution of the 
same object. When, in addition to these measures, the powers of the Magis- 
trates shall be rendered as they were originally exercised, and when the 
mode adopted for instituting prosecutions shall be fully understood and ac- 
quiesced in, the Police of Bombay will, it is the opinion of the Bench, be as 
effectual as it has usually been. 

Greater improvement cannot, the Bench believe, be effected, without the 
adoption of other measures, calculated to check offences, and furnish further 
aid to the Police ; — such as easier convictions and severe punishment of the 
receivers of stolen goods, greater facility of search, and other similar rules, 
which it would not be difficult to frame, but which might not be deemed /rer 
from objection, unless felt to be absolutely requisite. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obdt. Servt., 

(Signed) B. Noton. 

Bombay, 18th July, 1820. Clerk to Uis Majesty* s Justices. 

There is no one acquainted with the habits and manners of the 
Natives of Bombay, or with the history of the particular period 
to which this correspondence refers, who must not see at a glance 
that though there might, by possibility, have been a barely colour- 
able pretext for such a petition of the Natives, and such a letter 
of the Secretary to Government as these here exhibited, yet that it 
was after all nothing hut a pretext, on which both the one and the 
other were founded ; that the petition, in short, was made to draw 
forth the letter : and not the letter to answer the petition. Ip 
these days of * pernicious publicity,^ which all Indian functionaries 
so much dislike, it is necessary to have a pretext for any new in- 
vasion of the liberties of the people ; and if circumstances do not 
already exist to form one, then they must be made and moulded in 
such a manner as to suit the occasion, which every one at all ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case must perceive to have been 
done (though not very skilfully) in the present instance. 

If, however, as we stated at the outset, an increased rigour of 
police is characteristic of a tyrannous and unjust Government, and 
the freedom of individuals from personal restraint, a proof of a 
mild and happy system of administration — which we take to be 
incontrovertible — then we think Calcutta, where a regulation exists, 
stating, that no man shall have in his possession any book denounced 
by the Government, nor give or lend it to his neighbour for 
perusal or otherwise, under pain of fine, imprisonment, and even 
worse punishment, — and Bombay, where the right to flog and banish 
individuals without trial, at the mere discretion of a single 
magistrate, is contended for as necessary to the preservation of 
the peace,— deserve to be ranked next to Constantinople and 
Madrid in the order of well-governed capitals, and’ their inhabitants, 
English and Native, in the same noble and dignified class of < free 
men,' as those subject to the bowstring of the Turk in the one, 
or the stripes and fetters of the Holy Inquisitor in the othei*. 

2 N 2 
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CASE OF MR. JAMES HAY, INDIGO PLANTER IN POORNEAH. 

We have received a printed pamphlet, containing a Memorial of 
Mr. James Hay, Indigo Planter at Poorneah in Bengal, addressed 
to tl\e Court of Directors of the East India Company, calling their 
attention to certain illegal and oppressive proceedings of one of 
their Judges in the disDict named, and asking redress for injuries 
received through the means of the unjust and oppressive acts 
detailed. 

We regret that the fulness of our present Number, at the time 
when this Memorial reached us, ]>revented our giving insertion to 
the whole of it in the present month. We hope, however, to be 
able to accomplish this in our next. In the mean time, we may 
say, that the facts stated arc such as ought to have called forth 
the immediate attention of the Court of Directois, to the best 
moans of investigating the truth, and awarding the appropriate 
redress ; whereas, in their usual procrastinating stylo, they first 
indirectly insinuate that this complaint agaiiist their functi(marics 
abroad ought to liavc come to them through the prescribed chan- 
nel, which is no other than that of these functionaries themselves, 
(an admirable contrivance to prevent being ovorburthened with 
complaints,) and next say, that all they can (lo is to send the Me- 
morial and its appciidag(‘s to Bengal, (against the Government of 
which it contains charges,) to be f/icrcijivestignted by the parties 
accused, as well as others no doubt, although there is already aj>- 
pended to Mr. Hay’s Memorial, all the correspondence that passed 
between himself and the |)arty he accuses of injustice, as well as 
the defence of the Judge (Mr. Wollcn). under his own hand, and 
the letters of the chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, after 
having what had been written and done on both sides fully heiore 
him. 

What else could the Directors desire, on which to found their 
judgment? The sending tlie Memorial back again to Bengal is 
a mere mockery of justice. But it rids them of a troublesome 
applicant for redress for another twelvemonth, in which his wit- 
nesses, or even he himself, may die, and his inquiries be consigned to 
oblivion ; and, at all events, the protraction of time always aifords 
hope of escape to the guilty, however the innocent may fall victims 
to the delay, and thus helps to shield injustice and oppression from 
merited contempt and punishment. We hope to return to this 
case soon. 
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ON CHOLRUA AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


Modiciiic is a science, in the successful practice of which all men 
must be deeply interested as loiifij as they continue liahlc to corpo- 
real disorders ami infirmities, and there are few indeed, in the ])re- 
sent day, who have not fre<juent need of its salutary aid. VVe shall, 
therefore, offer no apology for insertin«( in our pajj^es a few passai(es 
from ‘ Dr. Draham’s Treatise on Domestic Medicine,’ (recently 
published,) relative to Cholera and Liver Complaints, two dis- 
eases which are frequent and severe in India, and to the former of 
which many of our countrymen are yearly sacrificed. We have tlio 
greater pleasure in hrin<;in^^ these passages before our readers, 
from the belief tluat there are a few of them, in India especially, 
who may not derive considerable benefit from their pi'rspicnons and 
intelligible details. 

‘ Ok Cholkra IMoruus. 

‘ By cholera is meant a vomiting and purging, which is often of 
an alarming character, e.specially in hot climates. I'his disease has 
been generally considerecl to be an inordinate secretion of bile of a 
vitiated quality; but it is now cei tain, that those aio the most 
alarming cases in which the secretion of bile is wholly siij)piessed. 
It would seem, that an excited state of the stomach and small in- 
testines, has much more to do in producing this comphiint than any 
diseased affection of the liver or gall ducts. 

‘ Symptoms . — The most frequent symptcuus are, nausea, jaiin, 
and distention of the stomach and intestines; ([uickly succeeded by 
violent and fre({uei)t vomiting, ami painful purging of bilious or 
other ill-conditioned fluids ; agony of the intestines and abdomen ; 
distressing thirst ami heat, followed l>y cold sweats ; a ([uick, small 
and sometimes unequal jmlse; great anxi(‘ty, and (‘xtreme restless- 
ness ; excruciating spasms of the legs, arms, chest, and abdomen ; 
fainting ; sometimes universal convulsions. 

‘ The most dangerous signs in theordinaiy progress of the disease 
are, a coldness of the surface of the body, extending over the re- 
gion of the heart and stomach ; the skin under the nails becoming 
incurvatod ; the tongue icy cold ; an universal colliquative sweat 
breaking forth, with a shrivelling of the palms of the hands and soles 
of the feet ; an absence of vomiting and purging. The violence of 
the attack may destroy life in 2 1 hours, but this is not a frequent 
occurrence in Great Britain. 

‘ Causes . — This disease is most frequently caused in our own coun- 
try, by suppressed perspiration, particularly by cold or damp ap- 
plied to the feet ; cold, indigestible fiuit, as unripe aj»]>les, ciicum- 
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I)er8> meloDSi fcc. ; violent purgatives ; sudden fright: and it pre- 
vails most at the close of summer, and the beginning of autumn. 

* But it is to India that we are to look for cholera in its most ex- 
quisite forms, where it is frequently epidemic, and, from its malig- 
nant character, often frightfully destructive of human life. The re- 
mote cause of the epidemic cholera of India yet remains to be as- 
certained, for there are insuperable objections to considering it ei- 
ther as propagated by contagion, or dependent upon a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere. 

* It has been usual with medical writers to consider severe affec- 
tion of the liver, or of the bile ducts, to be the immediate cause of 
cholera ; but the present author is convinced that it is really owing 
to high irritation and spasm of the stomach and small intestines ; 
for nothing can explain the severity of the symptoms in this disease, 
the extensive chain of influence excited, and the complete exhaus- 
tion of the living principle, which sometimes occurs with astonishing 
rapidity, but the supposition of such a condition of these very sen- 
sible and important organs. The imperfect organization of the 
liver and bile ducts, their dull sensibility, and their confined sym- 
pathies, are so apparent, as to render it impossible for us satisfac- 
torily to account for these phenomena by any imagined spasm cen- 
tered in them. 

‘ Distinction.^^yVliQn the vomiting and purging are absent, it is 
distinguished from cholic by the symptoms of intense anxiety, and 
the spasms of the extremities. 

^ Treatment — In the slighter cases of cholera, the proper treat- 
ment consists in freely administering mild diluting drinks, as weak 
chicken-broth, barley-water, toast-water made with thoroughly 
toasted bread, and the like. Dr. Douglas strongly recommends 
toast-water made with toasted oat-bread boiled in the water, which 
he declares that he never knew rejected. These may ‘likewise be 
exhibited by the rectum. After the stomach and bowels are thus 
cleared, the saline mixture, in the act of effervescence, should be 
given, (see No. 72, page 84 ;) and repeated doses of laudanum 
must foUow, to subdue the spasmodic action. Forty or fifty drops 
of laudanum, or more, may be given every hour, in the saline effer- 
vescing draught, or in spear-mint water ; or a grain and a half of 
opium be exhibited in a pill, with or without three or four grains of 
antimonial powder. A grain of calomel combined with a grain of 
opium is a powerful remedy, and may be given every two hours, or 
oftener, till the symptoms subside. When the patient can retain 
nothing swallowed, opium should be rubbed into the pit of the sto- 
mach. See No. 36, page 86. 

‘ In the cholera of India, however, and even in the severer de- 
scription of cases in our own country, a more decisive and active 
plan of treatment is always necessary. In Indian cholera, the plan 
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On Cholera and Liver Complaints: 

pursued with most success consists in bleeding from the arm to the 
extent of sixteen or twenty-four ounces, according to the strength 
of the patient, and immediately afterwards administering calomel 
with opium, in very free doses of from fifteen to twenty grains of 
the former in a dose, with one or two grains of opium, which is to 
be repeated, if necessary, every two or three hours, till the ur- 
gency of the symptoms subsides. To these should be added a 
liberal use of the most diffusible stimuli, as the sweet spirit of nitre, 
carbonate of ammonia-, camphor, or hot arrack-ami-water, mixed 
with camphor mixture. The hot bath is also proper, and stimu- 
lating embrocations to the abdomen and limbs. See No. 38, or 
43,, page 87. 

* Dr. Ainslie states, that having observed the ejected matters 
k cholera to be of an acescent nature, and that the aliment previ- 
ously taken was generally an acid, or acesent substance, he lost 
no time in having recourse to antacids, and generally gave prefe- 
rence to the subcarbonate of magnesia in a full dose ; seldom less 
than two drachms and a half, or three drachms, dissolved in 
water. He fc^nd the magnesia a mere certain remedy than the 
subcarbonate of potash, or any other alkali, and asserts that it was 
so effectual that he had occasion, in a very few instances only, tore- 
peat it. He says, that the offending matter was by this means neutra- 
lized; the distressing vomiting ceased; the patient had, perhaps, 
a few loose stools ; a re-action took place in the frame ; and a 
tranqjuil sleep soon supervened, from which the patient never failed 
to awake free from complaint. By means of this simple antacid, 
he hesitates not to say, that he has* saved many hundred lives in 
India, and since his return to England it has been ordered with 
equal success. Dr. Ainslie appeals to one of the most distinguished 
physicians in London, whether or not he finds the magnesia of emi- 
nent utility in the present disease.* The Doctor's remedy is a sim- 
ple one, yet it appears to me to bo worthy of trial ; and, from the 
nature of the disease, I think it likely to be beneficial in very many 
cases of this alarming malndy. 

* A writer on the epidemic cholera of India, reports the effects 
of a fortunate blunder, in one instance, in tlie following terms : ‘ By 
mistake, twenty grains of calomel and sixty minims (equal to 120 
drops) of laudanum, were given at an interval of less than half an 
hour. The patient was inclined to sleep ; nothing more was done ; 
and in two hours and a half he was as well as ever ho was in his 
Hfe.'^ 

‘ Of Liver Complaint. 

‘ By liver complaint I mean positive disease, of a chronic cha- 
racter, in the structure of that viscus. 


‘ Observations on the Cholera Morbus of India,* by Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie. 
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^ Symptoms, — The most frequent symptoms are, a sense of 
weij^ht or uneasiness in the right side ; pain at the top of the 
shoulder; sallow complexion ; impaired or capricious appetite ; 
irregular bowels, and discoloured otfensive motions ; progressive 
emaciation and debility ; and a quick, regular pulse. The pain 
is generally much increased on pressure below the libs of the side 
affected ; a sudden jerk, from a false step or other accident, oc- 
casions acute pain in the right side ; there is, for the most part, 
some degree of. cough with expectoration ; the breathing is some- 
times difficult and oppressed ; the urine is high coloured ; and the 
patient cannot, in general, lie on the left side. Sometimes there 
is an enlargement, to be felt on manual examination, under the 
false ribs on the right side. 

^Causes. — Whatever greatly weakens and disorders the stomach 
and bowels, or impairs the general health, may lay tlu^ foundation 
of disease in the liver. It is most frequently induced by the ex- 
hausting and deleterious influence of a sultry climate, combined 
with the excesses so commonly indulged in, by Kiifopc.in resi- 
dents, in such regions ; by anxiety of mind ; excessive use of mer- 
cury, or of ardent spirits; insufficient exercise, and sedentary 
occupations. It is not unfrequontly met with as a sequel of acute 
inflammation in the organ. 

‘ Distinction. — The tevnilimr complaint is now far too indiscri- 
minately employed. It is properly applied to designate disease in 
the texture of the liver ; but the majority of the maladies called 
by that name arc in reality severe disorders of the digestive canal, 
that is, chronic affections of the stom^icb, or intestines. 

‘ Liver complaint may generally be distinguished from severe dis- 
order of the functions of the stomach, or intestinal canal, by the 
slow but progressive emaciation and loss of muscular strength pre- 
sent, — by the fixed and determinate character of the malady, — the 
quick, but regular pulse, — and the continued pain or uneasiness in 
the right side. In functional disorder of the digestive canal, on 
the contrary, the loss of flesh is not often so great, and never pro- 
gressive; the complaint frequently varies ; the pulse is generally 
irregular, slow, and sometimes intermitting ; and the uneasiness 
felt in the abdomen is chiefly about the pft of the stomach, or in 
the bowels. 

‘ Treatment. — The unthinking, and less skilful part of the pro- 
fession, almost universally agree, that mercury is here the ‘ fit 
and only remedy,’ and, in general, they scruple not to prescribe 
it very freely ; but those whose experience and judgment are most 
to be depended on, arc very cautious in th"^ employment of that 
mineral, and place little reliance on it in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, when uncombined with other medicines, and a correct diet 
and regimen. Notwithstanding, mercury, when judiciously pro 
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scribed as an alterative, in small doses, and in conjunction with 
antimony and opium, is sometimes very beneficial, and never hurt- 
ful ; but salivation is almost invariably to be avoided, at least in 
this country. In tropical climates, this remedy may bo carried to 
a greater extent in treating the present disease, not only without 
injury, but with advantage ; yet even in such a situation, T think 
much mischief is often produced by its incautious employment, in 
consequence of practitioners seeming to consider its utility to be 
nearly proportionate to the quantity speedily introduced into tin? 
system, and from their forgetting that di.seases of a chronic cha- 
racter, which are slow in their progress, can nevei he cured quickly, 
nor by violent measures. When calomel, or any othej’ mercurial 
preparation, is employed in liver complaints, it should he admini- 
stered in such small doses as relieve pain and irritation, without 
very sensibly affecting the constitution in any other way. With 
this view, the pill No. 8U, or 98, or Pliimmei’s pill, No. 102, 
page 102, may he taken every night, with a saline aperient, as 
No. 25, page 83, every other moining, and a hitler stomachic 
twice in the day. The stomachic mixlure, No. / 1> page 05, will 
sometimes prove very useful. As auxiliaiies to this plan, a warm 
bath at 95® twice a week, an occasional blister over the region of 
the liver, or a seton in the side, with change of air and scene, and 
flic diet and regimen recommended for IndigeMion, will be very 
proper and beneficial. Frequently, the alkaline solution (page 2) 
may be taken in the day, as a tonic, with much advantage. 

‘ The 1‘ito Dr. Scott, of llnsscll Square, who jiraetiscd many 
years in India, has recommended the iiitro-miiriatic acid hath as a 
valuable remedy in liver complaint ; and, all hough it has mot with 
a good deal of opposition in some quarters, 1 am pei siiadcd from 
personal experience that, in soirn* cases of this disease, it will pro- 
duce very beneficial effects, and be more useful than mercury in 
any form, and than almost any other remedy. 

‘ In the present case, leeches are frequently applied to the region 
of the liver, but, I think, without satisfactory results, unless the 
inflammatory action runs high. I have rarely seen them afford 
much relief in chronic disease of this orgqn, and would recommend 
them never to be employed, unless the necessity for their use is 
clearly indicated ; since, if ai)plied when out called for, it appears 
to me that they cannot fail of being injurious, by increasing the 
debility already existing. 
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SKETCHES OF FEHSIA, FROM THE JOtRNALS OF A TRAVELLEIT 
IN THE EAST* 

An elegant little work, under this title, has been just published, 
in two volumes, post octavo, by Mr. Murray; and is likely, we 
think, to become popular. The introduction is a good index to 
the whole of the text which it ushers in. It is light, airy, playful ; 
and though here and there not so choice os could be desired in the 
quality of its wit, is nevertheless decidedly clever, and character- 
istic of an acutely observant, as well as a very happily tempered 
mind. The book contains neither geographical, statistical, nor po- 
litical dissertations on Persia. It is neither an itinerary nor a tour 
through that country ; but, as its title implies, consists of mere 
‘ Sketches* of isolated scenes, unconnected events, and episodical 
delineations of maimers, each as they happened to strike the writer, 
and invite him to note them down for preservation in hts port- 
folio. 

It is as singular, as it must be discouraging to the reader, to find 
the very worst of all the * Sketches* placed at the beginning of the 
book. We can readily imagine many individuals whose tastes 
would be so offended by the picture there given of a ship-master, 
in the voyage from Bombay to Muscat, that they would throw down 
the volume as worthless, and never resume it again. We advise 
such persons, however, to proceed ; and if they have any relish for 
light and agreeable anecdotes, descriptive of eastern manners, and 
bearing all the stamp of accuracy about them, they will read the 
* Sketches of Persia* to the end, and derive considerable entertain- 
ment in their progress. 


SONNET— 8UN-R18E.* 

How gloriously yon mighty monarch rears 
His proud resplendent brow— like Fame’s first light 
That breaks oblivion’s gloom ! His tresses bright 
Inwreathe the rosy clouds. All Nature wedrs 
A bliss-reviving smile. — ^The glittering tears, 

Shed by the tristful spirits of the night 
On verdant meadows, vanish from the sight, 

Like rain-drops on the sea f The warm beam cheers 
The drowsy herd, and thrills the feather’d throngs 
Of early minstrels, whose melodious songs 
Are borne upon the breeze. Now mortals send 
Their orisons above, while shrubs and flowers 
On whispering winds ambrosial odours blend, 

To charm and consecrate the morning hours ! 


From the third Edition of Richardson’s * Sonnets and other Poems,’ 
just published. 
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Debate at the East India House. 

Wednetday^ February 7, 1687. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read. 

The Chairman (Sir O. Robinson) laid before tho Court copies of papers 
relative to the qualifications of Military Intemeters and Medical Officers 
agreeably to a General Order of the Court. The Chairman then informed 
the Court that it was made special for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the following regulation : 

‘ We, the undersigned, Proprietors of India Stock, duly qualified, request 
that a Court of Proprietors may soon bo called, to which it is our intention 
to submit the following propositions : 

‘ 1st. To deliberate on the present state of Oriental Education, connected 
with the absolute necessity for the whole of the Company’s servants in 
Hindostan, to acquire at least some colloquial knowledge of its popular 
tongue. 

‘ 3d. To determine whether the elementary acquisition of Hindoostanee in 
this country be not indispensable to candidates for official appointments, pre- 
vious to their nomination by the Court of Directors, in order so far to secure 
the future good Government of British India, and the durable prosperity of 
that vast Empire. 

* 8d. To decide also on the propriety of the proposed preliminary qualifi- 
cation for BVee Merchants, Mariners, and others, before granting them a 
license to reside among a hundred millions of Native subjects, in daily con- 
tact with those European inhabitants who, in general, know nothing of the 
Hindoostanee, and, consequently, may injuriously impede, through the multi- 
farious transactions of public or private life, not only the local authorities, 
but tho common weal of the people and state, 

‘ 4th. For a copy of tho Regulations issued by the Court of Directors rela- 
tive to the public examinations, at home or abroad, of persons intended for 
the Company’s Service in India, or in their respective acquirements as 
Oriental scholars, with a view of securing efficient servants for the effectual 
management of numerous important affairs in our extensive and extending 
domains in the East. 

* 5th. To compare the real expense of the two systems of Oriental tuition 
existing here since 1818, with the notorious disproportionate results of each, 
the total charge of one mode of Oriental instruction alone having amounted to 
64,0001. for 560 students, while that of the other was only 40001., for commu- 
nicating similar information to 1600 pupils at the Hindostanee and Persian 
Lecture Rooms in lA)ndon, many of whom are now not only very nsefUl In- 
terpreters, &c., but are able and ready to execute other responsible functions 
in the East India Service. 

‘ 6th. To recommend the adoption of some plan here for the^ immediate en- 
couragement of appropriate military education and Oriental literature, with 
colloquial proficiency among the King’s officers, the Company s cavalry and 
infantry, cadets, &c., to the serious attention of the Executive Court, which 
has done nothing yet to enable those youths to proceed hence as officers or lin- 
guists to India, well qualified to command numerous, bodies of brave men, by 
speaking the most current local dialect, and being at the same time well in- 
structed, as the engineer and artillery students have long been at Addiscombe, 
in those arts of war and tactical exercises inseparable from the due perform- 
ance of their respective duties in the Indian army. 

‘ John Borthwicr Gil- W. Mason. John Lidoer. 

CHRIST. Leicester Stanhope. R. Slade. 

James Paterson. John Capron. Joseph Hume. 

W. Maxfield. '^ohn Neill. J. Kibrnan. 
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Colonel Staniiopk wished, previous lo the discuisnni ol (lie i|Uestion oT 
the day, lo {rive notici' of a niolioii he intended to make at the next (loneial 
Court of Ihoprictors on the subject of Persia. 

^ The Chairman hoped the irallant Proprietor would excuse him for Ids iii- 
tcrrujdion ; but he must inform him that the course ik' was jmrsuiui; wasijulte 
irregular. 

Colonel Stanhope stated, that it was the practice of Parliament, by which 
the Chairman had often directed his conduct, to give notice of motions jnevious 
to the consideration of the business of the day. 

The Chairman thouglit the most regular course of proceeding was to go 
at once to the discussion of the business for which they were summoned, and 
to give any notice after that had closed. 

Dr. Oii.ruRisT had one or two obsiTvalions to make on the subject of 
giving notices, lie entirely agreed witli the gallant Colonel, that if any fpies- 
tions were to beasKt'd, they ought lo be a'^ked liefore llie icgular liusiness, as 
afterwards no attention was paid to them, foroul of 500 peisons who were now 
jjresent, only fifty <n’ sixty would rmnain. Tt was much bidter to ask (pies- 
lions, and to have them answered when the Court was full, than when nobody 
was present. 

ThofhiAiRMAN rose to oidcr. The learned Proprietor was quite iiiegulai 
in the course he was pursuing, for il was of no eon.seiiuenee in giving notin's 
whether the Court was fnU ornol. He musl beg lliat IheComt would support 
him in maintaining that regular course of proceeding, which was .so iieci'ss.u y 
for the consideration of a string of resolutions of so exti nded a nature'. 

General 'I’iiornton disagreed with the Chairman. Ho had seen the advan- 
tage of the former prachet'. 

The Chairman desired that the business of the day might go on. 

Dr. Giuhri.st begged lo bo heard in explanation. 

The (hiAiRMAN Avas sure I hat the hon. Member (Mr. Hume), who sat nr\l 
to the learned Gentleman, must see the irregularity of hi.s conduct, and lu* 
was much obliged to him for his endeavour.s lo induce the learned Doctor lo 
confoim to regularity and order. 

Dr. Gilchrist then stated that he came before the Court with several pro- 
jiosilions. He was deeply interested in bi'iiging them forward, not as an in- 
(iividual, but as a Membc'r of that ('ourt. TIh'ic weie two nations who had 
rendered their name conspicuous for the height to which Ihey carried coloniz- 
ation. Ancient Rome was one of tho.se nations. The pradicc of the Romans 
was, to carry their language and their gods lo the Slates they conquered, or 
to adopt the deities ot the subjugated people, and enrol them among their 
own, in the idea, he supposed, of “ the more gods the merrier.” The Greek 
language, however, formed an exception. Whether that plan was a good or 
a bad one he did not pretend lo say ; but he knew there were few of those 
Colonies but what were crumbled to the dust. The Romans had, however, 
left monuments of grandeur and magnificence among their dependent States ; 
but he feared after-ages would look in vain for similar remains among the 
colonies of lOngland. Unfortunately, the object of all our pursuits seems lo 
be to feather our own nests, and lo come back as rich as we can. He depie 
Gated, on this occasion, the practice of denouncing as a libeller any individual 
who got up to expose errors in a system that was wrong. Ills wish was only 
to tell what was true, and that whatever he said should be founded in fact. 
He held in his hand a Gazette, published under the authority of the Lord 
.Amherst, dated Jan. 25, I82i>. In an aiticle upon the debates at the India 
House, the writer observfd, that he was fully prepared to admit the foiee of 
Mr. Huine’.s reasoning upon the necessity of officers acquiring a knowledge of 
Ihe language of the Natives of India. 

\ Proprietor losc |o order. If the prartire of reading exliaels v.eie 
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allowed, every portion might come supplied with a pamphlet, from which to 
read his speech. (1) 

Mr. Hume said, that it was the. practice of that Court, that whatever ex- 
iracls a Proprietor might read, should he taken as part of his speech ; and it 
was a matter of surprise to him that a gentleman, who had grown grey as a 
Proprietor, should venture to make such a statement as he had. lie depre- 
cated the practice of individuals interrupting a speaker in the midst of his 
observations, when the Chairman, who was there for the purpose of preserv- 
ing Older, thought there was no occasion for interference. 

The Chairman did not think that the learned Proprietor had been guilty 
of any breach of order. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he only followed the example of a gentle man on the 
other side of the Court, who had, on a former occasion, produced a document 
so voluminous, that it would reach from that Court to St. l aurs. The 
writer in the Gazette went on to say, tliat the debates originated in a deshe 
to serve an individual, and not the youngoHieers. Thatacciisation he denied. 
It arose fiom a mistake of the Deputy Chairman, in supposing him ready to 
enter into a contract for teaching lliiidooslanee ; but, (uul be praised, he was 
in a situation to make such a course in him unnecessary. For his attempt to 
point out tlie ignr, ranee of the native languages that jirevailed among the ofli- 
cers, he was afraid he should he exposed to the same punishmenl which a 
memlier of another Joint Stock Company had suffered ; and a young officer 
would perhaps come fiom India with a horsewhip in his hand on purpose to 
horsewhip him. Hut if any person won* to make such an attempt, he N.'ould 
take up a pistol and shoot him through the head. (2) 


(1) It is to be regretted that the reporter has not given the name of this acute 
oliMciver, as he ought to enjoy the reputation of his profound remark. 

(^) Our e.steein for the sterling viitues of Dr. (iilehrist (and ho has many 
ami eminent ones) has been so freipicntly eiipressod, that we are .sure our motives 
will not be questioned, when we feel it our dntv Iq animadvert on his errors, (for 
euors also, like other men, he undoubtedly falls into.) The former are the off- 
spring of a benevolent heart ; the latter, tlic produci* of a fervid imagination not 
atwHYs under the control of the judgment. 1 1 is i ight, however, in a publication 
which advocates free discussion, that ttiese distinctions should be pointiul out, and 
that Dr. Gilchrist’s errors, as well as those of other men, should bo commented on 
wherever they are observed. 

Presuming on the accuracy of the report, which we liavi* no reason whatever to 
suspect, we can haidly imagine a more extramdinary declaration than this. Seek- 
ing vengeance by personal chastisenieut, tliough neither becoming a brave nor a 
civilizecfman, is, nevertheless, so common .in occurrmite, that men who have »o 
murderous intentions commit such ussaulG every day in the year. Hut shooting a 
man through the head, when he w.as im.umed aii.l unprepared for such an event, 
would be a most unusiud couise. Molhing <au jusbly tlie taking away the life of 
a fellow-creature on a sudden, but the stioiige4 iwideiue that Ids aggression is 
directed to the destruction of the life of the person .e sailed. Hut as no one was 
ever yet horse-whipped to deaitli, il would be snlTicicmt to take the ordinary remedy 
of wliip for whip, if the parties were matchi‘d in strength or risk of life for life, 
under some terms of fairness and <‘qiwlily, if th(‘V were nut— or the best and most 
becoming remedy of all for a citizen of a free state, the punishment which the law 
inflicts on all who degrade themselves by [lorsoually assaulting thoir fellow-men. 
I’o shoot a man through the head, would, under such ciiriimstanccs, be no better 
than r^^turnin*'* a foul ox'oios^joa or ev*Mi a blow with thi^ sc( ret stcib or th6 stiletto, 
which oft-n enough occurs m Italy, but whicJi would be thought atrocious m Erig- 
land,and would be, in fact, the more so, bec.auso it would be an event for whi^ 
no assailant with a whip at least would be prepared. We give Dr. Gilchnst the 
credit of being incapalile of doing this .iltnough, in the lervour of his indignation, 
he might have unthinkingly utu red what is here imputed to him ; besides which, 
it happens, fortunately enough in this pre'^ent instance, that it is not the custom in 
this country, as in 'I’lirkey, for men to carry rcadv'leaded pistols in their girdle : 
so that, if such aa assault should take flace, (against which, however, we think 
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The hon. Proprietor then reverted to the state of Joint Stock Compflnics, 
in which no abuses would have existed^ had the Proprietors done their duty. 
Mr. Clark had, however, probed some of them closely ; and in America the 
very Directors had been sent to the tread-mill. He had heard that the Direc- 
tors who sat before him, sold writerships, cadetships, and a great many other 
ships. He did not, however, complain of this, provided that the individuals 
who bought such offices, were able to perform the duties of them. The Direc- 
tors, he understood, had patronage to the extent of from 6 to 20,000 pounds 
per annum each, and they ought to take care to send out those only who could 
perform their duty. It was an abuse of industry for any young man to attempt 
to learn the language in India. Unless he first attained an elementary know- 
ledge in England, he never would become master of the language. (3^ It was 
not the fault of the young men, however ; they were blameless and innocent, 
but that of the system. It was of the greatest importance that officers going 
out to command in a foreign country should be well acquainted with the 
language of the Natives. (4) He would mention an Instance of the service 
rendered to England by a British officer being able to pronounce the French 
language well. As General Wolfe and his party were going up the River St. 
Lawrence, they were challenged by a French sentinel, who was answered by 
a British officer in the French tongue, pronounced so well as to deceive the 
guard. Had that not been the case, Wolfe and his party would have been 
sacrificed. The consequence was, that Quebec and all Canada was ceded to 
England, merely because one English officer had learned French well. (5) 


there are ten thousand chances to one,) the pistol may not be at hand to shoot the 
asaailant, and it would hardly be deliberately procured for such a purpose. 

(3) This is surely a mistake. It may be better that an elementary knowledge of 
the Indian languages should be a^uired here, in order that when the cadet lands 
in India he may require the less time in perfecting himself in the language there. 
But, after all, Ihe saving of time is the only advantage ; for there is nothing in 
the climate or country itself to prevent a person acquiring as good an elementary 
knowledge in India as in England, with the advantage of being surrounded by 
persons speaking the tongue, with whom he comes into hourly conversation. If a 
person were going to reside, for instance, in France, it would materially facilitate 
his acquisition of the language in that country, if he took lessons for twelve 
months before he left England ; because, on landing, he would be better by twelve 
months' study, than one who, at the time of his landing, should never have learnt 
anything at all. But no one would say, that if the same twelve months given to 
the study of French in England, had been passed by the same individual in studying 
the language in France, ho would not have made at least as ^eat a progress in the 
knowledge of its vernacular tongue : most persons, indeed woula tmnk a much 
gi^er. If the terms were to be reversed | and one were to say, that unless a 
Hindoo acquired an elementary knowledge of English before he quitted Hindoos- 
ian, he would never become master of the language by studying and speaking it 
in England, he would be thought to utter an absurdity ; and yet, to our hmuole 
apprehension, these cases seem exactly similar. 

(4) No doubt ; but officers do not go out to command^ without first passing years 
in tlie service (as they well know to their sorrow) in subordinate situations, in 
which, with moderate application, it is quite possible to acquire as complete a 
knowledge of Hindoostanee as ever could be attained in England. 

(5) This is a common fallacy of mistaking an aeddenty as the schoolmen call it, 
for a cause. The passage of the post was not interrupted, from the confidence of the 
Mutry that the party were French ; but this consequence was not inevitable. Had 
it been by day, or nad any other sentry been more curious in prolonging his 
scrutiny, no knowledge ot French, however perfect, would have carried them 
through. Besides which, as any person might answer a challenge, a French ser- 
vant, or an EnsUsh private, would have done as well as the officer to make the 
response. If the former had been used, it would be an argument to show the va- 
lue of having natives of Hindoostan as servants, to answer in the proper tone and 
accent to chmlenges from the enemy ; and if the latter had bwn substituted, it 
would have been as good a reason for insisting that every private soldier in ihe King's 
regimeuts should, before they loft England, learn the language of every country in 
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Th&t one fact was worth a thousand^ Were the Duke of Weiliogton to pro- 
pose that Germans and Frenchmen, who'bould not speak a word of £2nglish, 
should be appointed as British officers, would such appointments be permitted 
to remain ? (bj) He said certainly not. Then what was the difference between 
such a case and the conduct of the Directors ? They were sending out to 
India hundreds of young men as Commanding Officert, who could not call, 
in the language of the country, for bread to eat or water to drink — or for 
olaret, if they preferred it. (6) He had always found, however, that the 
poorer class of cadets were the most industrious, either from their good sense 
or from necessity ; but those belonging to the aristocracy or great people 
were the most idle. The great want of a knowledge of the language among 
the old officers was lamentabVa. He should like to have a few of them under 
his bands. When he went to India, he sat down very early to study the lan- 
guage, and, in the course of his stupes, he met with the word -, which 

signified to blow. The peculiarity of the pronunciation attracted bis atten- 
tion, and he bestowed a good deal of time upon its acquisition. In a few days 
afterwards, he was invited to dine with a Colonel of the army. After dinner 
he was greatly surprised to hear the officer turn round and call out to his black 

servant, ‘ Funk, you rascal. Funk.* He intended to say , meaning 

to command the servant to blow, in order that ho might smoke. And this 
was an old officer of the army. (7) But the young cadets were sent to India 
on the supposition that they would learn the language there. Would the 


which th^ were sent to serve. But it is not correct to say, that all Canada was 
ceded to England merely because one English officer had learnt French well. It 
was because the English generals and troops were superior to those arainst whom 
they were engaged, not in their philology, but their fighting, of which there were 
some severe triau, and in the princi]^ of which, General Wolfe, and hundreds of 
other brave fellows, fell, beyond all the power of good pronunciation or accent 
to save them. 

(5^) There have been repeated instances of German and Italian officers serving 
with British troops in the Peninsular wars with very imperfect knowledge of 
English : and whole corps of both acting with British troops, is as common an 
occurrence as English privates, both soldiers and sailors, serving with Hindoos in 
India, with the most imperfect knowledge of the language of each other. Th^ 
gradually learn it, however, by the mere progress of intercourse, and the dim- 
culties thus daily diminish. 

(fi) We do not believe that any cadet or writer ever landed in India without 
knowing how to call for bread and water in the Native tongue : and as to claret, 
horses, dogs, women, and other luxuries, there is not a cadet who has been a 
week on shore that does not know perfectly, not merely how to call for them, but 
where to procure them each of the best, and in a month to drive bis own bar^ins 
for either, without the aid of an agent, if secresy be required. The Court do 
not send out Commanding Officers^ when they send out cadets ; but, supposi^ them 
to be even more ignorant than they are when they land, they must pass flftMn or 
twenty yean in the country before they can ever command a comply ; and it li 
well known that in three years, if the disposition exist, and the inducement 
sufficient, the means are to be found in India of aitaining sufficient proflaenoy in 
Hindoostanee to perform all the duties required. 

(7) It is, perhaps, fortunate that Dr. Gilchrist has adverted in this pointed 
manner to his own early studies ; because, without being deemed ^necessarily 
personal, one may safely ask, had the Doctor any elementary knowledM of the 
tongue taught him In this country before he went put ? We shoulA presiUM 
notj as at that period (some forty years ago) imtitutions for teaching it m 
England were not common, if at all in existent. No one denies, however, that 
he IB the most proficient and distinguished Hindoostanee scholar hving. But, 
if, as he before ^rted, no man who does not get his elementary knowl^M of 
the tongue in England, can ever become master of it in India, how has he been 
so eminently succeisfhl in so doing ? This one fhet is an irresistible answer to all 
the previous questions* 
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Duke of Wclliiiffton Ik' allowed to appoint foreigner'^ as officers in the British 
army on the faith of their learning the language by and by ? (8) 

He was well aware that the exposer of abuses was always treated as a 
libeller ; but he should continue to jioint out abuses wherever hb found them 
to exist, for he knew that without perseverance no eirors could bo reformed, 
ile was a reformer of abuses wherever he met them, and he was likely to enjoy 
good company. The late Duke of York had been a reformer, and was called 
the friend of the soldier. IJe thought, too, that the radical reformers were 
likely to have their day ; for the Macsycophanls of the Holy Allies de- 
signated, as an arch-radical, a statesman who had more ready wit than all 
the Arch-Dukes, Arch-Bishops, and Arch-Deacons of the Apostolic party. 
The hon. Proprietor then proceeded to comment at considerable length on 
the character and K'rvices of the late Duke of York, when 

Mr. Pattison, who filled the chair during llie temporary absence of the 
(Chairman, suggested to him the propriety of coming as soon as possible to 
I lie business of the day. 

Dr. (fiLciiRiST said In; would endeavour to Aillow the hon. Director’s ad- 
vice. It had taken him ‘•ix long weeks to get nine names to tlic. requisition 
lor calling the Court. {Ilan\ ami a Uiuf/h.) Several of the Proprietors to 
whom he applied objected, on the ground that they expected favouis from the 
Diiectovs, whicli they would lun the risk of losing by coming forwiird as 
re(juisitionists ; but no person refused on the scoie of any imjiropriety in the 
propositi ons thciiisel v es. 

Ile now came to the first of his [uopositions, which the (lourt would see 
adverted to the ncci'ssity of every servant of the Company liaving at least a 
colloquial knowledge of the lliiKlooslance language. 'IV prove the advantage 
pf acquiring this knowledge in this c<»untiy, the learned gentleman qiioti'd 
the opinions delivered by Piofessor the Jlev. Mr. Townley, ami other 
eminent individual', at a meeting of a Laiu'uagc Society. Professor Lee 
declared that the ludnnents of any ioieign language could be better acquired 
in this country than in thal vvlieie the language was spoken; (9) he added, 
that he Knew from liis own expeiience, thal tliiswas paitieularly the ease with 
respect to Iho Oiiental languages. (H)) The Bev. Mr. Townley, who had 
been in India, said lluit llie Native teachers were not accuslometl to take any 
pains with their pupils. (11) An hon. Proprietor whom he saw in Lourt 
(Mr. Traiit) was piesent at tlit' meeting in tpiestion, and could vouch for the 
correctness of his stalt'meiif of what had occuned. 

In considering the second piopo.sition, it was uecessaiy to show that there 


(8) There would not be the le.wt hanu iu their appoiutiiu'nt as cadets, pro- 
vided it were Hccoiupan''ed with a ri'gulation that until the party was (|ualified to 
pass n public exanmmtion in the language, ho could not enter on his duties or 
receive Jiis pay. As to whether he leaiut it alnoad, or in the country, it woidd be 
of no importance whatever; it would be sutKcienl that when he joined his regiment 
he should understand enough of its language for all regimental purposes ; and after 
this, his promotion might be made lo depend on still higher qualincations for the 
higher rank to which he might be advanced. 

(9) We confess we d»> not see lion this is possible, unless it bo that iu this coun- 
try we have professois able to leach evoiy foieign language better than the profes- 
sors of other countries can loach their own ; which may, we think, be doubted. 

(10) If this be true, an older should immediately issue for all Natives of Hin- 
doostan to be sent to Kiigland to learn Uindoostanee ; vvhile Englishmen 
might, with perhaps equal advantage, be sent to Japan to study their mother 
tongue. 

(11) Here is a reasonable explanation of the difficulty ; but it is one that may 
be as easily removed; namely, by sending out to reshle in India, and teach the 
language tlieiv, the piufessois who are so competent 1<» teach it here, if there 
are no such professors in India ahead v ; and there can be no doubt but that for 
[>roper rewards, almiulance of snth teaehois may he provided. 
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existed in this country the means of acquiring an elementary knowledge of 
the Oriental languages. There were many establishments in diJforent pails of 
the kingdom in which the Oriental languages were tauglit. One was in Lei- 
cester Square, and he devoted obe day in the week lo ihe examination of 
the pupils there. One of the manager'* of this esiaMishnumt was a gentleman 
whose name was well known in that Court, he meant iMr. Sandford Ariiot, 
who had resided long enough in India to acciuire a competent knowledge of 
the Native languages. He was happy to find that Mr. Arnol's case had licen 
taken into consideration by the Couit of Directors, and that he had leceived 
the sum of 1,60UL, as a small iccompencc for his sulfeiings. Mr. Arnot, he 
understood, owed that favour to Mr. Marjoribanks, and he was now endea 
vouring to obtain a livelihood by teaching the Native languages. He (Dr. 
(lilchrist) had given up tliat department entirely to IVlr. Arnot. Besides Mr. 
Arnot’s establishment, a knowledge of the Eastern languages might be 
obtained in the London University, which waste have an Oriental Professor- 
ship. He was also given to understand that Mr. Mortlock, a gentleman recently 
ariived from India, intended to open an establishment in London for teaching 
the Native languages. In the Edinburgli Naval and Military Academy, the 
Persian, Hindoostanee, and Arabic languages were taught. Now this being the 
case, it could no longer be contemded, that there did not exist in this country 
the means of acquiring a knowledge of the Native languages of India. (12) 

The third proposition would, he was aware, Ix' met by many objections. 
Amongst other things, it would be said, that the idfcct of it would bo to impose 
an expense ujion free merchants and mariners which perhaps they could not well 
afford. The expense attending the acciuircment of an elementary knowledge 
of the Native languages was not very great ; it did not. exceed 10/. Now a 
free merchant was compelled to pay in that house 30/. for his indenture, and 
to find securities to the extent of 2,000/. A fiee mariner iwiid 3/. for his 
indenture, and found securities to the amount of 500/. When they vrere 
cojnpdlecl to pay so much already, the addition of 10/. for so useful an object 
would not be felt as a very heavy burden. (13) It might, however, be said, 
that the popular language of India was not Hindoostanee, but composed of 
many provincial dialects. He would admit that it was so, it was the case in 
all countries. In the three kingdoms which compose 1 the British empire 
there were many provincial tongiu'S — Welsh, (Jaelic, Irish, Manx, &c. ; but 
would it therefore he contendecC that it was useless for a foreigner about lo 
visit England to learn English as it was spoken in llie capital? (I't) A peiPsoii 
who went out to India with an analytical knowledge of the Hindoostanee 


(12) If Mr. Arnot, Mr. Mortlock, and other iiylividuals similarly qualified, 
were permitted to establish themselves as teachers of Hindoostanee to Cadets 
and Writers on their first arrival in India,, what could prevent them from doing 
as much justice to their pupils there as here ? 

(13) The expense of learning the language must be nearly the same in either 
country, and could hardly ever be urged as an objection. But as no merchant 
can transact business With advantage, and no free mariner obtain employment a 
CAptain, without being acquainted with the language of the part of India in which 
they act, their interat is a sufficient motive to impel them to learn, which, in 
point of fact, they speedily do, all that is necessary to thfir respective purposes. 

(14) And yet, it is just as unreasonable to ask for a regulation preventing free 
meVchants of mariners from ‘visiting India, until they can understand the hn- 
guages spoken in it, as it would be to bring in an act of 1 arliament to nrohibit 
IngSishmen from going into the Highlands of Scotland, the bogs of Ireland or 

the mountains of ^ales^intil they could speak respect. ve languages or d a- 

lects of these countries ; for India is as much a dependency of England as the Is e 
of Man; and Hindoostanee is no more necessary to a merchant or a manner in 
the one, than Manx is to a resident in the other. 

OrlenUu tirraM, Vol. 12. - ^ 
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language, might learn all the provincial dialects which it would be necessary 
for liim to know in three montns. (15) 

With respect to the fourth proposition, which- enforced the necessity of 
subjecting the young men destined to hold situations under the Company to 
-public examination as to their proficiency in the knowledge of the Eastern 
languages ; it had, in some degree, he understood, been anticipated by the 
Court of Directors, but he was ignorant of the nature of the regulations which 
had been framed on the subject. (16) Whilst on this topic, he could not help 
expressing an opinion, that in the examination of young men who were not 
students at Hailey bury, too much importance seemed to be attached to their 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and f.Atin. He had always found that the 
more a man knew of Greek and Latin, the less he possessed of common 
sense. (17) Amongst the Latin authors in whose works the young men were 
to be examined was Juvenal, and a more improper writer could not be placed 
in the hands of a lad proceeding to India, since JuV^enal's Satires place the 
character of human nature in the worst point of view. He saw Jhat, amongst 
other things, the young men were to be examined in the principles of gram- 
mar. Now he should be glad to know, whether that provision alluded to 
English grammar, or to the grammar of the Greek and Latin languages. If 
the former, the examination would be very useful ; but if it applied only to 
the latter, then it would be of very little service. 

The calculations which he had made (having reference to the fifth proposi- 
tion) of the annual expense of the present system of Oriental education 
patronised by the (-ompany, were necessarily hypothetical, because the 
Court had refused the accounts which had been moved for by Mr. Hume. 
Still, however, he believed it would be found that he had rather underrated 
than overrated the expense. 

Little needed to be said to recommend the sixth and lust proposition to the 


(15) This may be doubted ; but, at all events, one who had acquired hi^ 
analytical knowledge in India would make just the same rapid progress afterwards, 
as if ne had acquired it in England. 

(16) This single regulation, for submitting all candidates to the test of a public 
examination, and deferring their enjoyment of lank or pay till competent to pass* 
the examination successfully, if conducted on proper jirinciples, and with due 
securities for impartialitv, I eally seems to U'' to be all that is required to attain 
the end in view. Let all public servants be qualified before they arc rewarded; 
but where that (lualification c-an be best obtained, is a question wniclr the parties 
interested may be safely lefbto determine for themselves. 

(17) Much as we have observed that is untenable in Or. Gilchrist’s speech, we 
have seen nothing so entirch opposed to history and experience as this. It 
might have been doubled whether, in modern education, the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages did not occupy a disproportionately large share of the pupils’ 
time and attention. Hut while such men as Bacon, Lo^e, Milton, Gibbon, 
Jones, Bentham, and many others who might be named as ranking mnon^ 
the brightest ornaments of the philosophy and literafure of England, have their 
works on imperishable record, many oi their productions being written in Latin, 
and all of them largely indebted to the sources opened to them oy the Greek, we 
cannot imagine the process of induction by which any one can arrive at the 

oin Insion, that in proportion as a mind is stored with a knowledge of Latin and 
k, two of the finest languages that ever existed, and containing more literary 
’ ] philosophical truth and beauty than all other languages ever yet heard of, it 
: i be destitute of common sense ! W'e really wish that this sentence had never 
bet’ ^ uttered : but, as we could not suppress it from our report without violence lo 
-t' *’■ 'eiity, so we endeavour to assuage the pain inHicted on our feelings from 
V 1 ' .sing it in print, by the indulgence of a hope tnat the sentiment is not really 
,41 uained to the extent expressed 
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favourable consideration of tho Court. It was but rcnsonnMc that the Com- 
pany should require lists from candidates of tlieir qualificatijuis for executinf( 
th“ duties of the offices to which they aspiied; hut there should be no dis- 
tinction made as to the seminary in which the candidates had been instructed. 
It mattered not that a young Scotsman, educated in his own country, should 
pronounce Greek or I.atin with the Scottish accent; indeed, such was the 
manner in which those languages were pionounced all over the Continent, 
that an Englishman speaking Latin would not be understood there. 
He might be excused for relating an a iecdote which bore upon this point. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the Duke of Mailborough’s campaigns, a 
German, an Englishman, and a Scotsman, met together at an inn in Germany. 
Tho Englishman, intending to congratulate his companions on the restoration 
of tranquillity, said, ‘ Sunt-7'e omnia yacata in (lermania.* To which the 
German replied warmly, ‘ Miilta svnt in (Icrmania peccata sed spero non 
omnia.' A quarrel was about to ensue,' when the Scotsman restored good 
humour, by explaining the mistake. 

The learned Proprietor then read several long extracts from the ‘ Tuition- 
aiy Pioneer,’ and other works, to piove tliat most of his pupils who had pro- 
ceeded to India had been extremely successful in passing their examinatimi, 
and olitiiining the situations of interpreters. After som ‘ general remarks in 
suppoi t of his pio[)osltions, he eoncliidi'd with moving, ‘ That the six pro- 
positions this day under discussion am earnestly recommended for iminediute 
adoption by the executive body, and to be cariied into elfi'ct with the least 
possible delay, if found on <lue inquiry to be perfectly jii'acticable, in all or 
any of their jirovisions, for the commen good of tin* Company, and the per- 
manent widfare of India; (18) and tint the executive do communicate the 
M'>ult to their eonslitiients af tho first (|u,utv‘ily meeting, in order that such 
iilteiior proceedings may be adopted as to the Propiictois shall seem indis- 
pensable.’ 

Colornd Stwhopk seconded the motion. 

The ('hairman said, that as so much time — a period of not less than four 
lionis — had boon already oecnjiied by the learned mover in introducing his 
motion, he thought he should Ix'st consult tlm wishes of the meeting by 
making his observations as biief as possible. Indeed, it would require but 
very little time to show, that the object of the Diicclors had been to give 
every encouragement to the promotion of tho study of the Hindoostanee 
language among flic servants of the (knnpany. But the Directors wished to 
gain that object rather by encouiagement than prosciiption, which the reso- 
lutions of the leuriic*! Proprietor would have the effect of introducing, if 
strictly adlieied to. He gave credit to the learned Proprietor for his zeal on 
this occasion, Imt he feared that, like other eiilhusiasts, he suffered his zeal to 
overcome his judgment. He would now read to the Court the regulations 
which had been adopted by the Court foi the I'xamination of ollletA’S in the 
Hindoo languages, before their appointment to situations where such know- 
ledge was aiisolutcly rciiuired. Tho lion. Chairman then read the regulations, 
from which it appeared, that no officer going out to India should be placed 
on any staff appointment until he had spout aceitain time qn duty with his 
legiinent. From this, however, were excepted tliose officers who were qua- 
lified to act as intei prefers. The other regulations were, that no person 
would be allowed to act as interpreter, until he had been examined by aboard 


(18) How long will this fatal error rontiime to pervade all the speeches made 
by speakers on both sides of the India House Court ? The ‘ common good of 
the Company,’ is iu the preservation of its exclusive mouopoly. The ‘ perma- 
nent welfare of India,’ is only to be effected by that monopoly being destroyed, 
and the, country thrown open. The two things are as incompatible as the exist- 
ence of despotism and freeuom: and cannot co-exist. 

2 0 2 
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of old and experienced ofHcers, fully competent to discharge that duty, as to 
his knowledge of the Hindoostanee, and his capability of translating the 
general orders and military regulations into that language from English. 
He would admit to the learned Proprietor, -that the sooner any or all of the 
Company’s servants in India acquired a knowledge of the Hiudoostanee 
language, whether by instruction here or there, the belter ; but he would 
contend that, if no others were sent out but those who were qualified here, it 
would be impossible to supply their establishments abroad with a suflicieiit 
number of officers. The establishments in this country, where the language 
was taught, would be altogether insufficient to afford the regular supply. 
Besides, it would he found extremely difficult for the friends of persons 
intending to go out to India from England, Scotland, and Ireland, to send 
them to those establishments which the learned Proprietor had mentioned 
The regulation which would oblige them to attend at those places would 
amount to a proscription of many young men who were otherwise well 
qualified to become active and useful servants of the Company. They had 
for years gone on in the Company’s possessions, which he regretted to say 
were in extent of territory much greater than he could have wished, but in 
that great extent we had gone on without ever finding any deficiency of duty 
in our civil or military servants from the want of their having been instructed 
at home. Under thoso circumstances, he thought the motion before the Court 
inexpedient, and he would therefore move an amendment — 

‘ That, in the opinion of this Court, it is wholly unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient to adopt the proposition now before the Court, as due attention has 
been paid by the Court of Directors to the subjects therein mentioned, and 
that therefore it would be better to leave the question to the discretion of 
their Executive.’ 

Mr. PaTTison seconded the amendment. 

The Chairman said he had omitted to call the attention of the Court to an 
extract of a letter from Sir T. Munro, in which he observed, that too much 
importance was attached to the knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, 
and his satisfaction that a motion for requiring an examination of cadets in 
that language before they left England had been negatived. 

Captain Maxfield supported the original motion, and observed, that it 
was notorious that not one officer in ten in the Company’s service could 
interpret the articles of war. 

Colonel Lushington observed, that the articles of war were translated, 
and read frequently to the troops, (and in a subsequent explanation, he added,) 
and were so simple, that he did not believe there was one officer in one 
hundred who could not translate them. 

Mr. Hume would trouble the Court with a very, few observations. It 
seemed, that there was a great deal of pains taken to mistify the question, by 
narrowing its operation to the Interpreters. The Chairman had admitted the 
advantage that would result from the officers having an elementary knowledge 
of the Native languages. That admission, was an admission of the whole 
question. He thought, that the Court of Directors were in honour bound to 
follow up that declaration, unless they found that they could not effect that 
good. The Hon. Chairman had stated, that he saw no reason to complain of 
inefficiency of the officers to perform their duty, either civil or military, as 
every thing they had undertaken had been attended with success. TTiat was 
only saying, that success had crowned their efforts in spite of their ineffi- 
ciency, and it now remained for the Directors to qualify every individual in 
their sehice. It was In spite of the ignorance of the officers that all the good 
had happened. That wak the argument of the Hon. Chairman. He was satis- 
fied that nothing was wanting ; that the i^orance of the language bad ddne 
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all tlie good. (19) He would pul it to any Indi vidua) ^wltetliur he would select 
a person to go to Spain, ignorant of the Spanish language ? M'ould he allow 
a man to go to France, incapable of doing his duty, from iguoranco of the 
language of the country? AVould he send over a man lo France, to learn the 
language there? (20) Let that reasoning he conipared with the reasoning of 
the Hon. Chairman. The same rule applied for the benefit of this Company 
QS for the interest of an individual. He was Sony to hear the teim ‘enthu- 
siast ’ applied to his learned friend near him, who had »sune more good to 
India than any other person. When ho first went out to India, he recollected 
that there were only two books there upon the language of the country, 
naiincly, Hadley and Ferguson’s Jargon, until Iji^ learned friend produced 
his book, which no man had since been able to improve. f‘21) All the great 
difilcuUies in acquiring the language v/ero overcome, and he wished the author 
had met with a better return than lie had received. No man could say that 
his learned friend was influenced by personal inteiest. Since his return from 
India, the whole course of his life had been devoted to the good of that coun- 
try, without gaining one farthing: ho did not account the small allowance 
made to him ns any thing, when he saw professors getting SOOOL to his 200f. 
or 800?. His services stood unrequited aud unvalued, and the India Com- 
pany had acted most ungratefully towards him. 

He was greatly surprised at the impatience of the Court at the speech of 
his hon. friend, on such an important question. He thought some little allow- 
ance might have been made, if his speech had been even longer than it liad 
been. (22) He was greatly surprised, too, at the levity with which the Di- 


(19) The statement of the Chairman, as it appears in the report, does not appear 
to us to bear this construction, as he simply says, ‘ wo hav*‘ found no deficiencies 
in our civil and military servants froni the want of their being instructed of home 
the question not being, whether they should be instructed or not, all parties agree- 
ing in the affirmative — but vthere they could bo best instructed— in England or in 
India. 


(20) The answers lo these questions depend entirely on the circumslances 
attending them. If a young man were intended to be sent to France to enter the 
French army— supposing him to be sixteen years of age, and he was not to be 
called on to join his regiment and do duty till he was eighteen— we have no doubt 
but that if lie were to pass the two yeara of interval in studying the language in 
FrnnciJj ho would bo much bettor cjuulified at tho end of that^ [>criod than it he 
had spent the same two years in studying the French language in England. And 
if true of France, we caunot imagine why it sliould not be equally so ot India— or 
of any other country under the sun. 

(21) How happened it then, that without books, or teachers, or institutions, to 
give elementary instruction in Hindoostanee, either in luigland or in Indian Dr. 
uilchrist nevertheless became the greatest Hindoostanee scholar of ms day ? By 
that which would place any other equally talented person in the same distinguished 
position — personal energy, application, and perseverance. 

(22) The objection is rarely or ever to the mere length of a speech, though that 
itself is an evil when it extends to more than four hours : _ But inipatience is, and 
always must be, excited when so large a space of (imo is occupied 

vriiat, if susceptible of proof at all, might be proved, and even i^rgely yllustrated, 
in less than one-fourth of tlie time. What mtience does it not require to sit out 
an oratorio, a play, a pantomime, or any other lengthened entertainment, when 
it exceeds four or five hours? The most enchanting opera ceases to chairo. u 
extended to three. All the beauties of Shakspeare will not keep an auditor m his 
seat longer than two. The most popular lectures on the most popular topics, 
rarely extend beyond one. And a sermon, even from the tongue of an a^l, 
would be thought dull, if it exceeded the orthodox droits of even hm an hour. 
What charms, then, of wisdom, of eloquence, of truth, of beauty, of novelty, of 
force, ought an orator to entwine around his sentences, to make them acceptable 
to the jiSgment as well as the ears of his auditors, when continued in uninterrupted 
snccession for four hours and more ? Of all the mistakes committed by ptibUc 
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rectors liad tiealed the question. It was one of the strongest cases ever .sub- 
mitted to them, and amounted, in fact, to an impeachment of their conduct, and 
was rwl a subject that they ought to blink. 

In looking over the history of cadets for twelve years, he found that the 
number amounted to 3171; and instead of every one of them being qualified 
to perform the duties he had to perfoim, only 422 had attended the college at 
Addiscombe. It was not to be wondered at, then, that they made no advance- 
ment. Admitting that the whole of the 422 who h id attended the college 
weie qualified, yet what a state must the army be in, when out of 3174 
young men, 422 only Ind had an opportunity of getting qualified. Could the 
Court of Directois show him that they had inunilested any anxietj upon the 
.subject ? Ho held in his hand a lesolulion of that Court, of the 7lh of Maich 
1823, in which it was recommend(Ml, that evcry.individual going out should 
n»akc every endeavour to qualify ■ imself, both in his professional acquire- 
ments, "and in the acquisition of the language of the country ; and tlial in 
case 'of failure, the person was llc'^blo t<i be dismissed the service. Had the 
Court of Directors canied that resolution into elfcet? It was not the case. 
They therefore gave up (he duly whleh they ought to perloim. Nothing hut 
proscription, as the hon Chuirmun called it, namely, that no Individuals 
should leceive apjio ntments unless (|ualilied; nothing bnl that would do 
The hon. Chiiiim.in says he does not like a system of proscription. Then 
why does he allow such a system \o opei ale against naval ofiiecrs and medieal 
men? Why should it he suffered in one case, il not in another? Hut there was 
another objection against the proposition, that if qualifications were le- 
quiied from the young men, the Company would not find eiioagh to fill its 
situations. L t the (hunt of Direelois follow the example of Mr. Wynne. 
Let cadetships be given as pii/.es at Oxfoitl, at Cambridge, in Scotland and 
in Ireland, and the Diiedois would find their olhees pcrlorincd by men wh<> 
would do honour to Iheii servK e. (23) I.et not the difliculty of finding young 
men to fill the siluationb be held up ns an otijection. He would advise the 
hon. Chairman lo look at the opinion <lelivei((i by every man connected with 
the Missionary Society, that unless .some elemental y knowledge was pievi- 
ously acquired in this countiy, il would be in vain lo expect to gain it in 
India. The Piopiietois wcie not doing their duty lo ladia, lo themselves, 
or to the ofilcers, in permitting them to go out ill qualified. 

He must confess he never heard such an amendment as had been pul to them 
that day. The (hiaiimaii pioduccs an aineiidmeiil in praise of himself, and 
the Deputy (!huiiman seconds Ijiat amendment, which stale.s, that they had 
done their duty, and th.it nothing more could be doiie. (21) He hoped that 


speakers, and they indeed are many, theie i> none more fatal lo their own leputa- 
lion, or more destructive of the ends they profes>,l() have in view, than tliis attempt 
to storm thecais and hearts of men by abatteiy of words maintained in an in- 
terminable tiro. Conviction n nor avis so s<*cured : persuasion never coidd be : — 
and a course which can neither convince nor persuade, hostile to good oratory, 
and destructive of its only use. 

(23) As long as this patronage is worth any thing, Mr. Hume may be sure that 
it will never be gmfn away.' ft is the only thing for which the Directors seek 
their places : and to give away their all would be too much virtue to expect from 
any set of men. Mr. Wynne’s smgle writership to his own school, Westminster, is 
no great sacrifice for one who has so many ; and even this is sudiciently paid for in the 
personal consideration it obtains him. When he distributes all his writerships and 
cadetships to public institutions, he may have the praise of pi eferrmg public good 
to patronage: but that is not likely soon to happen. Let tne India Proprietors, 
however, in whose hands virtually the fate of even the Directois is, reclaim this 
power of giving writerships, &c. for themselves, and then throw it open to the 
public. Tne Dncctorb will never do it 

(21) This is so far fioin being rau', that whenever a motion is made leflecting 
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the day was not far distant, when the Comt of l)iiccloi!> would adopt iho 
plan, ^vhich was so simple, of declaring^ that such and such qualifications 
were necessary and indispensable. The hon. Chairman had said, that h s 
learned friend had enumerated only three or four places where Hindoostance 
was taught ; but he could assure him, that instead of two or three, there wore, 
as many as 30 or 40. The whole question, he thought, amounted to this, 
whether the officers ought to learn the rudiments of the language in this 
country or in India? (*25) Upon that point he had already stated his own 
opinion, and to this he still adhered. 

Mr. S. Dixon, Mr. Carrutiiers, and Mr.TuANT spoke against the original 
motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist shortly replied; after which the original motion was put 
and negatived, and the amendment was carried by a considerable majority. 

The Chaihman then called the attention of the Couit to another subject, 
for which the Court had been made special, viz. ‘ for the purpose of*l, tying 
before the Proprietors, for their approbation, in conformity with the 17lh 
section of the 6tli chapter of the by-laws, a resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the 10th ult., appointing an assistant in llie medical department at the 
Company’s depot at Chatham, with a salary of .SOO/. per annum, and an allow- 
ance of 40/. pbr annum for house rent.’ The resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors, appointing Mr. Robert Elliot, surgeon of the Company’s marine, to 
the situation, was then read, and it was inovi'd, that it be adopted, which, after 
‘'omc slight discussion, was carried in the alfirmative. 

The Press in India. 

Colonel U. Stanhope gave notice, that at the next general Court he would 
submit the following motion: — 

‘ That as the King of England’s mo.st upright and learned Chief .lusticc, 
Sir Edward West, and his Majesty’s Judges, Sir Ralpli Rice and Sir Charles 
(duimbers, have declared in open Court at Bombay, that the licensing of the 
press in that settlement is unlawful and inexpedient, and have, therefore, 
refused to register the Caleutta regulations ; and as no Censor existed during 
the rule of Warren Hastings, Lord (h)rnwallis, or Sir John Shore ; andastlu! 
Marquis of Hastings, after having heal down the Mahraffa confederacy, did, 
on his triumphal entry into the mcliopolls, saciifice the upstart monster, and 
set the public mind at liberty; and as Mr. (banning, when President of the 
Board of Control, prevented shackles from being again fastened on the [iress, 
and was thanked by this Couit fur his wise ailiiiinistiation ; and as no legal 
restraints'on writing, under cither Native or Eurojie.in Governmeiifs, were 
ever, till of late, enacted, except under the frightful Inquisition at Goa, this 
Court doth implore the Court of Directors not to extend this basi* monopoly 
over the mind, this euise, to Bombay. By enthroning the licenser in that 


censure on the Directors, they never fail to make an amendment, voting themselves 
innocent and honourable, and commending the excellent manner in which they 
perform their duty. A dozen such instances at least have occurred within our 
own recollection. 

(25) If this were the teholc question— and we agree with Mr. Hume in thinking 
that it wag— then, so far from a si>eech of four hours being necessary to prove the 
superiority of the one to the other, it might have been more intelligibly and 
successfully done in forty minutes, or even less. The evil, however, is not merely 
confined to wearying the hearers of it, but its length prevents it also from being 
read : for many who would peruse a speech or a debate of a few pages on any sub- 
ject to which they were even indifferent, turn with terror and dismay from pages 
heaped on pages, and filled with small print, to which there seems no end, and of 
which they cannot, therefore, muster up sufficient courage to att'‘mpt even the 
beginning. 
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Presidency, they would make Great Britain guilty of the iiiconi)istcncy of 
depriving 100,000,000 of her own subjects of a blessing which she has pro- 
moted in Portugal and in South America.* 

War between Russia and Persia. 

Colonel Ti. Stanhope also gave notice that at the next general Court he 
would submit the following resolutions : — 

‘ 1. That England, by the trciaty of Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training a portion of Persia’s trpops to disci- 
pline, andvplacing her fortress s and passes in a state of defence, luis laid that 
country open to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

‘ 2. That Constantinople, on the Asiatic and defenceless side, is thereby 
endangered ; and British India, unsupported by the talents, the loyalty, and 
the valour of colonists, and having no public, could with difllculty oppose 
with her valiant Sepoys the simultaneous, persevering, and wide-spreading 
attack, of a swarm of Cossacks, Persians, Seiks, Mahrattas, and Burmese, 
backed by a small corps of infantry and artillery, which would find magazines, 
fortresses, cannon, and gold on the field of their exploits. 

‘ 3. That though the conquests of Russia, from the germ of improvement 
contained in her institutions, might be advantageous to the Asiatic world in 
its present backward and stationary condition ; yet, to civilized Europe it 
would prove fatal, because her Governments and society wpuld sink to a 
level with the preponderating power, and insure to her a dark futurity. 

‘4. That under 4hese circumstances, this Court of Proprietors earnestly 
recommends the Court of Directors to consult his Majesty's enlightened Mi- 
nisters as to the military and diplomatic course which, in concei t with France 
and Austria, they should puiMic to check the march into Persia of the hardy 
soldiers of the good and active autocrat Nicholas.’ 

The Chairman said, that undoubtedly the hon. and gallant Colonel, or 
any other proprietor, had a right to submit any motion he pleased ; but he 
thought, as bis object was, no doubt, to do good, the gallant Colonel would 
see, after some consideration, that the motion of which he now gave notice 
would be extremely injudicious. 

Colonel Stanhope said, he would, under this suggestion, reconsider the 
subject, and state his decision at the next Court. In the mean time the mo- 
tion would stand as a notioe. 

Burmno of Hindoo Widows. 

Mr. PoYNDER gave notice, that at the next general Court, he would submit 
the following motion to the consideration of the proprietors:— 

‘ That this- Court, taking into consideration the continuance of human 
sacrifices in India, is of opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies 
involving the destruction of life, it is the duty of a paternal Government to 
interpose for their prevention ; and therefore recommends to the hon. Court 
of Directors to transmit such instructions to India as that Court may deem 
most expedient for accomplishing this object, consistent with all practicable 
attention to the feelings of the Native?.’ 

The Court then adjourned at nearly seven Vclock. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN W^ORLD. 

The wind has remained adverse, to arrivals of sliips from India 
<^uring the whole of the, past month : so that wo are still unable to 
<^ommunicate any intelligence of a later date than August from 
Bengal, September from Madras, and the early part of October 
from Bombay. It is probable that before tbe sheets of the present 
Number are dry, if a change of wind should take place in the inter- 
val, there will be, at least, a dozen ships in from different parts of 
India, with intelligence of two or three months later date from each 
of the Presidencies : but we have done our utmost in waiting until 
the latest period at which our pages can he kept open, and unfor- 
tunately, in the present instance, without avail. 

Without any very recent arrivals from Bengal however, there has 
been time for a certain fact, which was but vaguely understood be- 
fore, to become more distinctly as well as more generally known : 
we allude to the unqualified resignation of the Government of India 
by Lord Amherst. This is now placed beyond a doubt ; and pub- 
lic speculation has been accordingly directed toward the nomina- 
tion of his successor. The much greater changes occurring, and 
expected to occur, at home, from the death of the Duke of Vork, 
and the illness of Mr. Canning and Lord Liverpool, have, however, 
absorbed so much of the floating curiosity of the multitude, that in 
the midst of opposing interests and opinions on the probable changes 
in th Cabinet, the Governor-Generalship of India has been almost 
entirely forgotten. His Grace the Duke of Buckingham is, we 
believe, as anxious as ever to be the successful candidate; but 
he does not enjoy the cordial support of the Directors, for reasons 
detailed in previous Numbers of this work. The only other two in- 
dividuals whom wc think at all likely to be his competitors, are Sir 
Chailes Stuart, the late ambassador to the Brazils and Portugal, 
and Sir Henry Wellesley, a brother of the Duke of Wellington : 
who, when his other brother, tbe Marquis Wellesley, was Governor 
General of India, held a distinguished post created for him in the , 
Central Provinces, under the title of Captain-General, we believe ; 
and exercising great political power, in accordance with his brother's 
views. As to the other high personages that have been named, we 
doubt not the first intelligence they themselves received of their 
being candidates for the distinguisliod post, was from the public 
papers themselves. Lord Melville might not, perhaps, have been 
an unlikely man, had be not already such ample fortune, power, 
and patronage, at the head of the Admiralty Board. Mr. Wynn 
might have inwardly desired it, though he could hardly have ven- 
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tui'cd to express that wish with any hope that it would he ac- 
ceded to ; and as to the Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
has been also named among the expectants of the vacant seat of 
power in India, it would be difficult, perhaps, to name an individual, 
who, with so much worth, would be so little likely to seek, or even 
to accept this honour, if it were attempted to be thrust upon him. 
The great pending questions now before Parliament, ori the Corn 
Laws and the State of Ireland, and the equally important matters 
of arranging the cjiangcs in the ('abinet, will, however, no douht, b(i 
first settled, before that of the Governor-Generalship of India be 
finally decided on : and until then, conjecture would be always liable 
to error. 

We should be miich more happy were we enabled to announce 
some change of system in the Indian Government, for without this, 
no change of men can effect half the good which it otherwise might 
do. So far, hovi'ovcr, from the Government’s becoming more liberal, 
and keeping pace with the progress of all other countries pretend- 
ing to be civilized, it is absolutely rctrogradii>g, and in every suc- 
ceeding year drawing the cords of bondage around their fellow- 
countrymen in India, tighter and tighter. We hear the present 
ministers of England continually praised by men of all parties for 
their liberal relaxation of the restrictions that impede commercial 
freedom; and when the East India Company’s trading monopoly 
is mentioned, as a blot on the present policy of England, it is 
frequently retorted, by persons who know no better, that since a 
‘ free trade' has been granted to all British subjects who wish to 
carry on a commercial intercourse with India, there is, in point of 
fact, no commercial monopoly of the East India Company existing, 
excepting only the exclusive trade with China, which every 
one expects to sec abolished at the expiration of the present char- 
ter. ITow inaccurate, however, such a notion of a ^ free trade ’ 
with all other parts of India, really is, may be seen from the sub- 
joined proclamation or general notice of the Bengal Government, 
issued by the Vice President just after Lord Amherst had left 
Calcutta for a tour through tfie interior ; and when, as be will be 
accompanied with his suite and guards, it might have been thought 
more safe than at any other period, to grant his fellow-countrymen 
the privilege of following his footsteps ; unless, indeed, it was one 
of the principal objects of this proclamation to prevent these foot- 
steps from being too narrowly watched by the prying eyes of Eu- 
ropean observers, which the time of issuing it, just as he was setting 
out on his tour, might justify us in believing. 

The proclamation, or notice, is as follows : 

‘ Vorl William, General Department, the Uk of August, 182C). 

‘ It having coiiiL* to thu kuowlfdgo of (loverumonl, that Europeans are in 
the habit of visiting tin Upj)cr Province^ in the pioscculioii of commercial 
specutalions, or hn- the temporal y purpose of disposing of inresiments of 
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goods, witliouf Imving obtained llu; jMeviou-» peimi->Moii ol (loveniiiuiil to 
proceed to the interior, notice is heieby •-ivcii.that insimctioiis will be i.',sunl 
to the magistrates of the several dibtricts bordering on the rivers to stop al/ 
Kuiopeans, whether British-born subjects or otherwise, and Americans, not 
being in the service of his Majesty, or in the civil or military service or 
employment of the Honourable Company, who may be found in the interior, 
at a distance of ten miles from the Prtsidcncy, and nniirovided with a 
passport. 

‘ Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the Secretary to 
Government in the General Department, and are to contain the following 
particulars : — Isl, the name and occupation of the person applying; 2d, tiino 
of his arrival in India, and whether with or without a license fioin the Couit 
of Directors ; 3d, the place or jdaces to which thy individual may be desirous 
of proceeding ; and, 4llily, the general ohjcct of his journey. 

‘ By command of the Right Honourable the V'icc-Piesident in Council, 

‘ C. LusiiiNoro, Chiel hecietary to the Government.’ 

Hero is a new sort of crinio for a commercial poojtle, like the 
J'iiiglisli, to discover and denounce. In all oilier countries, a man 
who vested a large ])ortion of his wealth in tlic inaiiuAictures of 
the parent state, and took them into the interior of a distant de- 
pendency, or colony, to sell, — thereby benefiting the maiiufacturcrb 
by increasing the consumption of their goods abroad, and benefiting 
the colbny itself by taking oil’ its produce in return — in alinosl 
all countries such a man would he considered a public benefactor ; 
but in Dritish Jndia, he is regarded as a criminal, fit only to be 
seized and transported, wi.hout trial, for the mere oftence of being 
found in the interior of a conquered province of liis own country, 
selling the produce of his own industry, or the commodity pui- 
chased by his ivealth ! And this is called a Free Trade!! Any 
man may take his goods freely from England to either of the three 
great towns of India, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to which, 
we believe, the small settlement of Tellicherry, on the Malabar 
coast, has recently been added ; but, unless he actually belongs 
to the crew or cslablishmcnt of the ship that conveys him to India, 
he will he nnahle to reside for a single day on shore, even in these 
three towns, without being in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanour at law, and liable to be seized and sent out of the country, 
as a felon, for having dared to commit the crime of being found 
in any part of the Company’s territories, without their lieence to 
reside. Yet this is the ‘ Free Trade’ of India ! ! It is in vain to 
say, that any man who applies may get such licence -even were that 
true, no trade can he said to be free that cannot be carried on 
without the licence or permission of a particular body. But it is 
not true : individuals are every year refused permission to reside in 
India, and those who go away from this country with a licence are 
no better off when they get there than those who have none; since 
each may be equally transported without trial at the mere will and 
pleasure of the llulci for the time being. Supposing, however, 
that residences in the thiee piincipal towns of India wcie not 
opposed, and that all who asked licences might get them, still, for 
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all coramcrciul purposes, It must be clear that ^ free iutercourse 
with the interior is indispensable to a free tradp. The consump- 
tion of English manufactures by the population of these three towns, 
which cannot be greater than one million in the whole, is but a 
speck in comparison with hundred millions of which the interior 
is composed. What is wanted to make trade free, is a right for 
every English trader, not merely to land his goods at the sea- 
jmrte of India, and then return home, but to accompany, either in 
person, or by his own chosen and confidential agents, his investment 
into the heai’t of thq country, there to make advantageous sales of 
his own commodities, and advantageous purchases of those with 
whom he exchanges them for the produce of the country. The 
fact is, however, that no man, as we see by this proclamation, whe- 
ther he has the Company’s licence to visit India or not, can dare to 
go ten miles from its metropolis, for the most innocent and honour- 
able of all purposes, without being liable to be seized and sent back 
by m^y officer of the Company’s Government ; and that, supposing 
him to possess a passport for the purpose, if he should object to 
apy q( the numerous and vexatious imposts and exactions whicli he 
will meet with at every Company’s station on the way, still he is 
at the, entire mercy of the parties making these exactions, as any 
refusal of entire submission would obtain him the character of a re- 
fractory subject, and both his passport to visit the interior, and his 
liepnce to reside in the capital, bcij»g within the power of the Go- 
vernment to withdraw, without notice, or even a reason assigned, 
he might soon be instantly deprived of both, separated fronf his 
property, sent bound as a prisoner to Calcutta, and there kept in 
durance till he could be safely banished from the country, under 
the keeping of one of the Company’s own trusty Commanders. If 
this be the J^ree Trade of India — and we have not exaggerated a 
single feature of the case — ^^vhat must he the ignorance, or the in- 
difference, or the servility of the merchants of England, to recevc 
such a freedom of commercial intercourse as a boon from the Go- 
vernment of this country ? If they do not rouse themselves, to wipe 
out this stain from their iiidependeiice, they ought never again to 
e«joy, for they will no longer deserve, the distinction of that proud 
appellative, the independent merebante of Great Britain, 

The general news from Bengal is unimportant. Only a few pai*a- 
grapbs from Calcutta papers have been obtained through those of 
Bombay. Qne of these states, that the Buimesc had objected to 
paying the second instalment of their stipulated tribute ; and that, 
in consequence of this. Sir Archibald Campbell still held possession 
of Rangoon, and prevented the Burmese flag fi'om being hoisted 
there. 

It is added, in another paragraph, that Ensign Charles Wright, of 
the Cofnpany’Ss third regiment of Native Infantry, had been mur- 
dered within, the Kingdom of Oude, on his going to join his own 
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regiment at Lucknow. If the Indian Government would exercise 
some of their vigilance in pursuing and punishing the committers of 
outrages like these, instead of hunting down the harmless European 
trader who goes into the interior to sell his investment of goods, it 
would be more to their honour, and far more to the peace and be 
nefit of the country. 

The affairs of Bombay have occupied, of late, a very large, and, 
as some think, a disproportionate share of our space and attention. 
We are happy in being able to communicate, however, to our read- 
ers generally, that whenever and wherever wc find matter deserving 
of public consideration, the particular quarter of India from which 
it comes is a circumstance that does not weigh a feather in the 
scale when the question is whether or not it should be printed. We 
have in our possession, at the present moment, some documents of 
equal interest with those we have already laid before the public, to 
which we shall give insertion in our next, with the comments we 
think they will deserve : but, for the present month at least, we 
shall allow the angry spirits of that little island some breathing time, 
in which they may recover a portion of the great waste of temper, to 
which the late exposure of their weaknesses and follies in England 
has subjected them. The * Oriental Herald’ is, it seems, in no greater 
favour with those in authority, than was formerly the ‘Calcutta 
Journal and for the same reason, no doubt, because both speak the 
truth too plainly. The hatred with which the one was pursued by 
a certain party in Calcutta only increased its circulation and influ- 
ence ; and the fury with which the other is denounced by a party of 
the same class in Bombay, will as assuredly tend to the same end. 
It is very easy to reiterate charges of inaccuracy, perversion, gar- 
bling, falsehood, &c.,&c.; but reiteration, unaccompanied by any 
thing but mere angry and high sounding words, is utterly powerless ; 
and the good people of Bombay may therefore spare themselves the 
fatigue of such exertion, and preserve a cooler temperament, if only 
for the sake of their healths. As we shall return to the subject of 
Bombay in our next, we may then give an instance or two of their 
excessive folly and ludicrous irritability. 

The only intelligence of great public interest that we find in the 
Bombay Papers, (and on the accuracy, of that who can rely ? for if 
it were otherwise it might not be permitted to mention it,) is, that 
Colonel Macdonald Kinnier and suite had arrived at the Persian 
Court, and been received in such a manner as to give the strongest 
hopes of success in the great object of his mission. Nothing, how- 
ever, is so fallacious as drawing inferences from modes and manners 
of reception at Oriental Courts, where the smile of the sovereign 
is often but the prelude to the bow-string. In the present 
instance it is not of so much importance to know what are the King 
of Persia’s wishes and intentions, as it is to ascertain what are those 
b'fBussia; arid how far, if hostile to Indih, the Persians can dare 
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to resist them. These are the main points to ascertain at present, 
and with these, Colonel Macdonald Kinnier’s courteous or uncour- 
tooiis reception, have little or nothing to do. We shall probably 
soon hear something decisive from other quarters on this subject, 
till when, we have no accurate materials from which to form a sound 
judgment on tlic matter. 

The most recent intelHgenco from India is, however, of much 
less exciting interest to English readers, at the present moment, than 
the approaching changes in the Governments of India abroad, and 
in the Direction of their affairs at home. If the present Speaker of 
the House of Commons retires, which there is cveiy reason to believe 
ho will very shortly do, it is highly probable that Mr. Wynne will 
fill his place, and then there will he a new President of the Board 
of Control. That there will he a new Governor-General is certain. 
New Governors for Madras and Bombay have been actually ap- 
pointed. There will be a new Chairman and Deputy in the East 
India Direction on the 5th of April next, and possibly also some 
new Director or Directors in place of the old ones of the House 
List, as Dr. Gilchrist has set the example, at least, of opposition to 
their re-election ; while Major Carnac will he the new Director in 
lieu of Mr. Bosanquet, who retires after forty-five years service as a 
member of that ‘ venerable * body. Out of all these new things 
we hope some good ones will come ; though, advantageous as wo 
arc sure some of the changes will be, wo would rather see a change 
of systt'm, with even the same men in power, than an entire sweep- 
ing of the whole conclave, with a retention of the same system by 
those who came after. ' 

As the correspondence of Dr. Gilchrist with the Secretary of the 
East India Company is quite as new as the object to which it is 
directed, we record it here: and although we think it would have 
been better, if five other individuals hadhecn associated with him- 
self, to afford the Proprietary Body an opportunity of changing the 
whole six on the House List, if they saw fit; yet, as the ])rinciple 
of undisputed re-election to office, making a seat in the Direction 
almost perpetual, is decidedly objectionable, we should wish suc- 
cess to any man, whether he were the fittest or not, who had the 
boldness to oppose it. The correspondence is as follows : 

‘ To Joseph Dart, Esq., ^cretary to the Honourable the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. 

* Sin, 

‘ The existence of what is emphatically termed Thi: House-List, for Six 
New ('andidates, at llic annual elections in April, seems often, in my humble 
opinion, a mere prescriptive imposition, or self-selection of so many Old 
Diivctors, as competitors for those periodical vacancies, whence a rule has 
been established, which would be much more honoured in the breach than, in 
the observance. This practice having no foiiudation either in any Act of Pai- 
1 lament or by-law. so far as I have yet been able to discover, will, I hope, be 
boldly opposed in future by all those independent East India Proprietors, who 
with me shall deem so cunning a device one of the most powerful engines of 
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oorruplion for sacrificiiiff the vaiious interests nf the constituent body to ii 
chosen few of tlieir own representatives, who thus contrive t<\monopoHse, for 
an indehnite time, with a short intermission only, six seats in the Executive 
Court, which ought to be so far left open, every year, as to admit any six 
members with adequate stocky talents, and integrity indiscriminately, from 
the whole of the Proprietors. 

‘ Under these circumstances, it is my intention, at the first and every subse- 
quent annual election, so long as I live in the enjoymcMit of my present privi- 
leges, to oflfer myself in opposition to the House List ; and I shall, with 
pleasure, either follow or lead any other candidates, on all occasions, whose 
objects and sentiments may prove congenial with those expressed in this 
address. 

‘ Permit me here to quote from page 341, of Mr. Auber’s valuable Constitu- 
tional Analysis of British Indian Affairs, one most important by-law respect- 
ing the subject in question, entitled, ‘Votes obtained by indirect means ren- 
der incapable of office,’— ‘That if any member of this (Company shall; by 
menace> or promises, collusive transfer or transfers of stock, by any fee, pre- 
sent, reward, or remuneration, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, 
or under any other plea or pretence whatsoever, directly or indirectly obtain 
or endeavour to obtain any vole for Ike election ofhimselj'or any other to be 
a Director, and be declared guilty thereof at a General Court, to be called 
for that purpose, such person shall bo incapable thereafter of holding any 
office, the. qualification for which is subject to the regulation of the General 
Court, and fa Director, be further liable to be removed from his office.’ 

‘ Success or defeat in an enterprise of this extraordinary nature must be 
matter of trivial moment to an honest man, who is aware, that although he 
may sooner or later deserve the .smiles of fortune, he never can command them, 
either as a visionary enthusiast, or a sober nfformcr of vested abuses, to 
Mhicli blind prejudice, founded on prepossessions alone, can give even the 
semblance of legitimacy. Have the goodness to acknowledge tlic receipt of 
this official iiolification, with as little delay as possible, that I may have an 
early opportunity of submitting my claims, as one aspirant in this eccentric 
manner for I he Direction, to the deliberate opinion and unbiassed suffrag'^s 
of llie East India Stock Proprietors, both in their collective and individual 
capacities. I have the honour to be. Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

‘John Bortiiwick GiLciinisT, 

‘11. (’Inrgcs-btreet, 8th Feb. 1827. A qualified Proprietor of India Stock.’ 


‘ To John liorthwiek Gilchrist, Ksq. LL.D. S(c. Hfc, Sfc. 

‘ Sir, East India House, 14th February, 1827. 

‘ I had the honour yesterday of receiving your letter dated the 8th iiist. ; and 
I am directed to acquaint ^'Oii, that the intimation therein given, of your in- 
tention to become a Candidate for the Direction, at the annual election in 
April next, will be duly attended to. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble Servant, 

‘ J. Dart.’ 

This correspondence took place before it was known that a va- 
cancy, by resignation, was likely tojtappen. But with this it will 
not, of course, interfere; as the large number who stand pledged 
to support particular candidates, in the event of such vacancies, 
would preclude any hope of success in one who should come after 
them into that field of competition. The announcement of the 
retiring Director, and of the excellent Candidate who will, no doubt, 
succeed in his ambition to fill his place, will complete the record of 
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what are called Home Affairs, till more Btirring times, and more 
important struggles, cast these again into the shade. 

‘ To the Proprietors qf East India Stock. 

‘ TiADiES iKD Gentlemen, — A period of nearly live-and forty years has 
elapsed since, by the favour of your suffrages, I was first chosen a Director 
of your affairs. 

* Shortly after I became a Member of the Executive Body, that memorable 
contest took place which ended in the rejection of a Bill, having for its ob- 
ject the annihilation of the Chartered Rights of the East India Company. 

‘ I reflect with satisfaction on the part which 1 took on that occasion, and I 
have honestly endeavoured, throughout the course of my subsequent service, 
to maintain, unimpaired, the privileges which wore then secured to us. 

‘ After such a lengthened term of active life, 1 feel that my health will no 
longer permit me to discharge, with satisfaction to myself, the duties of a 
Director. In accordance, therefore, with those principles by which 1 trust I 
have been invariably governed in the fulfilment of the obligations that office 
imposed on mo, I have determined to resign my seat ; and I return into your 
hands, with the expression of my most unfeigned acknowledgments for your 
confidence, that trust which you have been pleased so long and so repeatedly 
to repose in me. 

' Although I no longer share in the direction of your affairs, I shall never 
eeaso to talle the warmest interest in the prospejity of the East India Com- 
pany, and in the maintenance of a system under which our extensive Empire 
in the East has been acquired and its affairs administered. I have the honour 
to be, with t,ruth and regard, Ladies and Gentlemen, your obliged anil 
faithful Servant. 

* Broxbournebury, February 23, 1827. * Jacob Bosanquet.’ 

‘ To the Proprietors of East India Stock, 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,— The resignation of your highly-respected 
Director, Mr. Bosanquet, affording me an opportunity of again ofl'ering 
myself to your notice, permit me to repeat to you my most grateful thanks 
foi the distinguished support I received at the last ballot, in April 1820, 
when I had the honour of colling the highest number of votes recorded on the 
occasion of a first appeal to your favour (excepting in one instance), and 
within twenty-one of the number polled by my successful competitor. 

‘ Having, on that occasion, so nearly attained the object of my ambition, I 
beg leave to state my determination of proceeding to the ballot, on the present 
vacancy, and respectfully to express my hope that, through your continued 
favour and patronage, I may now be placed in the high office of a Director of 
your affairs. I have the honour to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, with great 
respect, your obliged and faithful Servant, 

‘ 21, Upper Harley-street, Feb. 23. ‘ James Rbvett Carnac.’ 

The three following paragraphs have appeared in the papers of 
the past month ; and relate to subjects which interest different 
classes of Indian readers, on which ground we transcribe them : 

‘ The late Marquis op Hastinos. 

‘ The Ariadne^ Capt. Fitzclarence, arrived at Malta on the 9th of December, 
with the remains of the late Marquis of Hastings, which were transhipped to 
the Ariddne at Baia (near Naples), on the 28lh of November. As she was 
entering the harbour, having her colours at half-mast, all the other ships 
lowered theirs, and after sunset, minute guns were fired from the batteries, 
corresponding in number with the years of the late Governor’s life. On the 
following morning (Idth of Decern oer) the body was landed, attended by all 
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the boats of the squadron, rcecivcd liy the LU'tit.-(iov('i nor (Major-fit-ncral 
Hen. K. C. Ponsonby), staff, garrison, &c , and was deposited in the Palaces 
to be interred on the 13th. His Excellency’s dying request was strictly 
complied with; his right hand had been cut off, to be pieserved, and inter- 
red in the same grave with the Marchione.ss, on her demise. The ships in 
p(»rt, and the batteries, continued to fire minute guns from the time the body 
was removed from the Ariadne, until it was landed in the Palace. 

There are those from wdioin Lord Hastings received deep and 
manifold injuries and indigtiities, lo whose cars his name must con- 
vey unwelcome sounds, and to whose memories it will awake pain- 
ful associations. Those will not delight to hear that he had 
any virtues deserving respect or admiration : hut of this we feel 
persuaded, that the more closely the history of his administration in 
India is compared with that of those who went before, or came after 
him, tlie more will his wisdom and liberality (notwithstanding the 
Aveaknessos and inconsistencies into which he was occasionally be- 
trayed) shine out in contrast to their own, and, if not perfect, 
mark him as, at least, possessed of many of the principal elements 
necessary to the formation of a great and good man. 

Indian WiUTiiiisiiies. 

Mr. Williams W^ymi has given one of Ihc writerships, which have dcvolvisl 
upon him as Pivsiciciit of flic Hoard of Control, as a pii/.c to be contended 
for by the boys at VVesIminster School. 'I’lic competitioii is to be open to 
all, whctlK'r King’s sclio'.iis (h town hoytj, in tin* two upper I'oims, who ma\ 
!)(' di-'posc'd to eiilor ti e lot'. ; and the boy who j»asses the best ox.iminatloi), 
lo liear away the piize. The cicelion to take place in the course of Ihc pre- 
sent week. 'Pile examinations aie to be conducted by scholars of ('ininence, 
selected from the Universities of Oxford aid Cambridge, with whom tin* 
P.incipal of thi* East India College at Haileybuiy is to bo associated. 

Mr. Wynn dosci ves all due praise for Ibis sacrifice (small as it is) 
of a portion of his vast patronage to an object like this. West- 
minster, it appears, is the school at which ho himself was ediieated : 
and that is no doubt a natural, though not always the best standard 
of preference. If, howewer, he would deserve more thnn llu' com-; 
plimentary congratulations of his former school-fellows, and the 
existing scludars of Westminster, for the preferema* thus shown, ho 
would, by extending the principle, and giving a writeiship or cadet- 
ship to each of the principal public schools in the kingdom (and 
this he has patronage eaougli at his disposal to do with ease), con- 
fer a real henofit on these establishments, by exciting competition 
among them all, and benefit on India by making merit the ground 
of selection for its future rulcis. Tiim; will show whether his 
views extend so far or not. 

Burning of Hindoo Widows. 

A public mecling of the Inhabitants of \ork and its vicinity was recently 
h.ld at the (Juildhall, idafivc to the binning of Hindoo W idows; the Lord 
Vhiyor in the cliaii. It was sliown that the practice was conli.ny to the 
iclioious books of the Natives ol the highest anthoiily, llmt it v as a voluntary 
■Iff, not roiiiinanded by law, and that the snpjncssioD ot the mliiinian piactice 
'■nghl be etrected w ith the mo.st ptiicet satcly to our Indian dominions. In 
Carlicular it was stated, on good authojity, that the late Marquis of Hastings 

Oriental Herald. Vol. 12. 2 P 
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had declared that he would have prohibited these acts of self-immolation, 
in case he could have relied upon the popular voice beinj^f in his favour in 
England; the danger, In his opinion, being in England, and not in India. — 
Doncaster Gazette, 

Here is a subject quite as worthy tlie attention of the Right 
Honourable President and his honourable colleagues, as the distri- 
bution of appointments and offices. But the poor widows have no 
patronage at their disposal, and no places or appointments to give 
to those who advocate their cause. What if Mr. Wynn should give 
one of his spare writerships to the students of either of the public 
schools who could produce the best essay on the unlawfulness and 
cruelty of this murderous and fiery abomination ? Would there 
not be candidates who would try for the prize ? and would not an 
annual essay of that description hxisc up friends for the abandoned 
widows of Hindoostan, as such writings did for the heli)less African 
Negro, till the trade in hunmn flesh was ultimately proscribed as 
sinful in the eyes of God and man ? We recommend Mr Wynn to 
think of this, before another writership is given away ; and in the 
meantime, we congratulate the friends of hinuanity at the fact, tliat 
even at Leeds, in the heart of the manufacturing population of 
England, the subject has found its way to the bosoms of the bene- 
volent. Will the English residents in India permit themselves to be 
outdone by the middling classes of a central town in England, in 
their exertions to put down a human sacrifice whose horrid rites are 
performed under their very eyes i We would fain hope they would 
not; but let them give us grounds oi hope, and then we will 
indulge it. 


MILITARY ORDERS. 

[In' ourlast Number was included Ibe Divibion Order of Major-General Sir 
Jasper Nicolls on Ihe fall of Bhurtpoor. As connected with that Order we 
now give insertion \o Brigadier Fagan's l{ep«rt, (which had not then reached 
us,) detailing the conduct of the (>th Biigade in the assault, as well as a sub- 
sequent Order, issued by the Major-General, and the Biigadier’s Order on 
that occasion.] 

To Captain D. D. Anderson, Assistant-Adjutant, 2d Grand Army, 

Sin, Camp, Oncha Gong, Jan. 21, 1820. 

Referring to the orders of the I9th instant, in which Major-General 
Nicolls, C.B., commanding, has so nobly and feelingly expressed his admi- 
ration of, and thanks to, the division under his command, on the glorious 
achievement by tlie army of the day preceding, 1 feel it an act of justice to 
the leading corps of mj brigade, the 21st Regiment of Native Infantry, and its 
gallant Commander, Major Ward, to state, that on the debouching from tiu* 
trenches to follow in the assault, the Sappers and Miners in the rear of the 
JGst Regiment, it displayed an anxiety and eagerness to get on that could not 
be repressed, gaining the right of the 31st, it gallantly pushed on, and 
formed a double column with that corps at the summit of the breach. 

The work going on at the head of the attack occasioned a momentary pause, 
and consequently the accumulation of men atthat partwular point, underthosc 
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ciicumslances ; and recollecting the original Instructions for thq assault, 1 de- 
tcrniincd on descending witli the 21st and Brigade Staff into tlic town. We 
soon found ourselves amongst the heroes of his Majesty’s 59th regiment, 
engagedat the foot of the ramparts abreast of their gallant comrades above. 

With the exception of one period, when we were led up the ramparts, tho 
2) St regiment, witl> the men of other corps, continued with this portion of 
the 59th skirting the ramparts, clearing the streets and houses in the neigh- 
bourhood until our triumpli was accomplished. 

My anxiety to do justice to a gallant body of men will, I am sure, plead 
my excuse with the Major-General for this address. 

The nature of the ground did not admit of the rear corps of the brigade, 
(.‘loth and 15th regiments,) under Lieutenant-rolonel Blackney and Captain 
Hawthorne, being more actively employed than in following tho column ; 
but tliey were in good order, as observed by the Major-General, and ready to 
display the same zeal, spirit, and devotion that animated their fellow-soldiers 
in front. I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. S. Faoan, Brigadier, 

Commanding Gth Brigade. 

Extract of Division Order , by Mcyor-General Nicolls, K.B., dated January 
22, 1820. 

Brigadier Fagan having reported that Major Ward, and tho 3lst Native In- 
fantry, joined the 2d Brigade soon after its arrival at tho Agra-gate, the Major- 
(ii'iieral begs to applaud the spirit shown by that regiment, and to assure the 
Major that he has always been pleased with its conduct. 

Orders by Brigadier C, S. Fagan. Commanding Qth Infantry Brigade. 

, Camp, Oncha Gong, Jan. 23, 1820. 

Brigadier Fagan cordially congratulates the Brigade on the just and ho- 
nourable tribute to their zealous and arduous labours in common with their 
follow-soldiers during the siege, crowned by tho glorious conquest of Bhurt- 
poor, which has appeared in General Orders published this day. 

To praise and acknowledgments from such a source, the Brigadier feels tli tt 
it is almost presumption in him to add a word, still he cannot allow the op- 
portunity to pass without offering to Lieutenant-Coloiiel Blackney, Com- 
manding the 85th, Major Ward, Commanding the 21st, and Captain Haw- 
thorne, commanding the I5th regiment, and the whole of the European officers, 
Native’ officers, and men of the three regimcnls, his unqualified approbation 
of their steady and admirable conduct on the ever-to-be-remembered morning 
of tho 18th instant 

On such an occasion, and with such a heavy column as entered the left 
breach it could t>nly fall to the lot of a few to distinguish themselves by per- 
sonal acts of bravery ; and from what he did see, he is assured tliat opportunity 
alone was wanted. He alludes paiticularly to the style in which Major 
Ward and the 2lst Native Infantry ascended tho broach as the leading corps of 
fhe Brigade ; it will never be effaced from his memory, and was an earnest of 
their subsequent conduct at the foot of the ramparts in supporting their gallant 
comrades at the head of the attack. To Brigade-Major La Touche. Brigadier 
Fagan offers his best thanks for his exertions anti the assistance he received 
from him throughout tho morning of the 18th. 

In fine the Brigadier begs to assure the whole of his brother officers in the 
Brigade that he will ever cherish the recollection of the distinguished honour 
that fell to his lot on the memorable occasion. 

(A true copy.) (Signed) 


2 P 2 


P. La Toe< iiv, 

.M. Brigade 0th Brigade. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calculla.J 

7\sk, II., Cadet, to be Kns.20!h N. l.~B. Sept. 23, 

Auld, ,1. W., Cadet, to bo b'ns. ‘ibih N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 

Af^^new, Idout. Itb Ll. Drag., furlongli to England. — ('. July S 
Bnjtowe.s, J., Kns, 14tb N. I. to bo Lieut. — B. July 22. 

Bunco, Capt. and Bievet-M.ij ti7lli ivgl. to Europe — C. July. 

Benbow, IJeut. 15th N. L, furlough to Capo Good Hope — B. Aug, 20 
Bowater, J, C., Ens. 2d (lien. rcgt. N. 1., to ho Lieut. — B. Aug. 20. 

Becher, C., ('ominer. Bo‘-id. at Rungpoie — C. July 20. 

Btishby, J. S,, Lieut. 8th M. N. 1. fin lough to sea — B. Sept 23. 

Bagsliawe, F. D., ICns. from 25th to 5tli regt. N. 1. — B. SepJ. 23. 

Budden, IF. W., Cadet, to be Ens. IHIh N. 1. — B. Sept. 23. 

Birdwood, C., Cadet, to bo Ens. 3d N. T. — B. Sept. 23. 

Brodhurst, J., Cadet, to be Ens. 1st European regt.—B. Sept. 23 
Blown, F. II., Cadet, to be Ensign, 12lh N. I. — B. Sep. 23. 

Boyd, J., Ass.-Sur., admitted to the service — B. Sept. 20. 

Bcllasls, J. B., laeut., 9th N. L, to be Inlerp. — B. Oct. 2. 

Bury, 11. Com. 8d Lt. Cav., to be Lieut, — B. Oct. 2. 

Broughton, 10. S., Maj.-Gen., from 2Hth to lOth N. L— C. Aug. I. 

Boys, E. F., Capt. 45th Foot, to be Maj., by pur.— C. July 28. 

Bayley, J., Gent., to be Ens., 5Uli Foot. — C. July 28. 

Campbell, N., Lieut., lllb N. L,app. Dep. Ass. Quar. iMast. Gen.— B. July I2 
Crockett, B. JL, Ensign, 1st Gr. reg. N. L, on furlough to the Brazils.— B. 
Caliill, T. S., to bo Ass. Surgeon.— B. Sep. 23. 

Colqulioii,- B. Ens. 5th N. L, to bo Lieut, — B. Sept. 23. 

Campbell, D,, [J.-Col. 1st Bom. Euro, lieg., to command troops at Camp 
’ Bel gaum. —B, Sept. 23. 

Cartwright, E. W., Cadet, to bo Ens., 23d N. I.— B. Sept. 23. 

Cluistophcr, IL J. IL, Cadet, to be Ens. lltb N. 1. — B. Sep. 23. 

Cooke,' G. T., Cadet, to be Ens., 13tb N. 1. — B. Sept. 23. 

Campbell, J., Gent, to he Ens., 48th Foot. — C. July 21. 

Durack, F., Liont., 2 1th N. L, to take rank, 2d April, 1820. — B. \ug. 18. 
Dcciuzeau, M. C., TJeut. Begt. Art., to be Capt. — B. Sep. 20. l 

Doherty, IL IL, Ens., from 25lh to 7lh regt. N. L — B. Sop. 23. 

Dickinson, T. M., Cadet, to be Ens. 14th N. I. — B. Sep. 23. 

Drummond, A, A., Cadet, to be Ens. Ilth N. 1. — B. Sep. 23.* 

Denman, W., Cadet, to be Ens. 14tb N. I. — B. Sep. 23. 

Dickinson, IL, Coll, and Maj. of Tricliinopoly. — M. Sep. 20. 

Eyre, T., admitted Cadet July IL prom, to Cornet. — B. 

Forbes, W. M. B., Cadet, to bo Ens. 4lh N. 1. — B. Sep. 23. 

Fiilljaines, G,, Cadet, to be Kns. 25th N. L — B. Sep. 23. 

Frederick, J. E., Cadet, to be FjUS. 18th N, 1. — B. Sep. 23. 

Fendall, W., Maj, 4lh Lt. Drag., to be Mil. Sec. to Gov. Gen.— C. Aug. 5. 
Gardner, B., Ass. to Coll, and Mag. of Taiijore. — M. July 21. 

Guerin, E. A., Ens., from 6th to 14th N. 1. — B. Sep, 30. 

Geddes, C. J., Cadet, to be Ens. 24Jh N. 1. — B. Sep. 23. 

Giberne, (b, (Jadet, to be Ens. 16lb N. I. — B. Sep. 23. 

(Joodcnougb, B. IL, Cadet, to be Ens. 26th N. I. — B. Sep. 23. 

Gillanders, J. B., Lieut. 26th N. 1. to be Adj. — B. Oct. 2. 

Gordon, 1 Jcut.*Gen,, from 8th to 2d regt. Lt. Cav. — C. Aug. 10. 

Graham, W., Serg.-Maj, I4th, to be Ens. — C. July 28. 
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Hart, 11., liioiit. 6tli N.I.,in tho Deccan, to diaw Stall l’a>— D. Aug. 9. 
Harris, Faeut. Kng., to super, construct. Dams in Camleisli— B. July 31. 
Hayes, Ens., on furlough to Eng. for 2 >ear.s — July. 

Hewitt, Capt. 6th N. I., to rejoin his corp.s.— B. Aug. 26. 

Hawkins, A. S., Ens., posted to 2(>th N. 1. — B. Sepl. 23. 

Ilc.-tth, J. C., Cadet, to be Ens. 6th N. I. — B. Sepl. 23. 

Holmes, J., Cadet, to be Ens. I2lh N. 1. — B. Sept. 23. 

JIarris, J., Cadet, to bo Ens. fith N I.— B. Sept. 23. 

IFawkins, C. A., Cadet, to be Ens. Hth N. I.— B. Sept. 23. 

Huglies, JC, Cadet, to be Ens. 3rd N. F. — B. Sepl. 23. 

Hughes, G. A., Cadet, to be Ens., 15th N, I. — B. Sepl. 23. 

Heathcole, G. D., FJeut.-Col., tioin Gist to GOth N. 1. — C. Aug. 1, 

Iniies, A., Cadet, to be Ens. 7th N. 1.— B. Sopt. 23. 

Jacob, W., Lieut. Art., to be Capt. — B. Sept. 25. 

Joins, E. VV., Lieut., 3rd N. L, to be Adj. — B. Oct. 2. 

Johnston, F. J. T., Lieut. -Col. Com. from 2nd to Hth Id. (^al.—C. Aug. Id 
Knipc, W. J. B., Chadet, to be Ens. 17th li’ai. regl. — B. Sept. 23. 

Lloyd, Lieut., N. T., to perform duties of Bazar Master — B, June 16 
F^ogic, A. W. J., Cadet, to the rank of I'his. — B. Sept. 23. 

FJoyd, G., Ens., from I9th to 7th regt. N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 

Fa-aviss, G. H., Cadet, to be F'hvs. 17th N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 
r.cwis, 11., Cadet, to be Fins., 22d N. F.— B. Sept. 23. 
liUeas, C., Cadet, to be Ens., 4lh N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 
l.ewis, 11., Ens., 46th foot, to be FJeut. by pur.— C. July 2H. 

Messurier, G. P., Lieut., 14th N. F. to be (hipt.— B. July 22. 

Murray, IFon. A. 0., Cor., 2nd Lt. Cav. to be FJeut.— B. Aug. G. 
Molesworth, J. W., Capt., 11th N. F., furlough to Poonah — B. Aug 21. 
Moir, A., Cadet, to the rank of Ens. — B. Sep. 23. 

Mayor, I'\, Cadel, to bo Ens., Gth N. F. — B. Sept. 23. 
ilForse, FF. (^, Cadet, to be Ens., Hth N. 1. — B. Sept. 23. 

Monlgomeiy, J., Cadet, to be Ens., 15fh N. F. — B. Sepl. 23. 

Morris, W. J., Cadet, to bo Ens., 9th N. F.— B. Sept. 23. 

M‘Fntyre, h. M., Cadet, to be Ens., I9lh N. F. — B. Sept. 23. 

Mitchell, J. M., Cadet, to be Ens., 1st l^uro. regt. — B. Sept. 23. 

Munro, A. G. G., Cadet, to be Ens., IGth N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 

Mant, G. IF., FJeut., 19th N. I., to be F^'ort Adj. Surat. — B Oel. 2. 
Mitchell, T., Fiieut., 15th N. F., to be Mahrafta Fnterp. — B. Oct. 2. 
M‘Mah()n, B., FJeut. 25th N. F., to be Adj,— FF. Oct. 2. 

Mac, in, G., Incut., 25th N. F., to be Fnter. and Quar.-inast. — B. Oct. 2. 
M‘Fnnes, J,, Lieut.-Col. Com. furlough to l-urope— C, Aug. 8. 

Murray, T., Fneut.-fhd. from G9th to Gist N. F. — C. Aug. 4. 

■Meik, J. F*., Gent., to be Ens. 45lh foot, liy pur. — C. July 28. 

Man, G., hhis., 54th foot, to be Fncut. — C. July 28. 

M‘Creagh, T., FJis. 87th foot, to be FJeut. — ('. July 28. 

M‘Mahon, C. Ens., from 2d foot, to be Ens. 87th foot. — C. July 28. 

Oflley, J. H., Lieut., 2Gth N. F., to be Fnter. and Qiiar. mas. — B. Oct. 2. 
O’FFalloran, W. L., Ens., I4thfoot, to be FJeut. — C. July 28. 

F^itton, I*. F5., 4th Judge of FVov. Courts, Mooi.shedabad. — C. July 29. 

F^opc, J., Cadet, to bo Ens., 17th N. F. — B. Sep. 23 

Parry, E. W. C., Cadel, to be Ens., 2ist N. 1.— B. Sept. 23. 

Brother, C. W., Cadet, to be Ens., 2d Euro. regt. — B. Sept. 23. 

Ramsay, IF. N., Ens., 24lh N. F., to be FJeut.— B. Aug. 18. 

Robinson, H. J., FJeut., 2d FJ. Cav. to be Adj. — July 13. 

Robertson, R., Capt., 2d Gren. regt. N. F., to be Major. — B. Aug. 29. 
Rollings, W., Lieut., 2d Gien. regt. N. F., to be Capt.— B. Aug. 29. 
Rankin, Cant., to be Dep. As.sisl. (^tiar.-Mas.-Gcn. at Poonah. — July 17. 
Robinson, E. FF., Registra^of the Zillah Couil at Agrah.— .Inly 20. 
Russel, L. C., Maj. Art, to*e Lieut. -Col.— B. Sept. 20. 
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Births, Murriages, and Deaths. 


Ramsay, E. H., Ens., posted to 2d Euro. regl. — B. Sept. 28. 

Rooke, (J., Cadet, to be Ens., 2‘2d N. I. — B. Sept. 28. 

Ramsay, .1., Cadet, to bo Ens., 9th N. I.— B. Sept. 23. 

Ramsay. Sir T., Lt.-Col. Com. from I9lb to 28th N. I.— C. Aug. 4. 

Reid, J., Lieut, and Adj., 46th foot, to be Capt. by pur. — C. July 28. 

Silva, De, P., to be Lieut., posted Mil. — B. July 17. 

Sterling. W., Lieut., I7th N. 1., to be Brevet Capt. — B, July 24. 

Smee, \V. N. T., Lieut., 6th N. I., app. from 2d to 1st class of the Diceaii 
Survey Depart.— B. Feb. 19. 

Shaw, W., Capt., 18ih Madras N f., furlough to the Cape, — Aug. 8. 

Skinner. P. K., Ens., from 11th to 9th regt, N. 1. — B. Sept. 28. 

Scriven, W. T. C., Cadet, to be Ens., 5tti N. L— B. Sept. 23* 

Salmon, W. B., Cadet, to be Ens., 2d Euro, regt.— B. Sept, 23. 

Sandwith, R., Capt., furlough to Europe forS years. — B, Sept. 26. 

Saunders, G. \\ ., Judge and Crim. Judge of the Zillah of Nellore. — >1, 
Sept. 20. 

St. John, R., Lieut., 2d Bom. Euro. regt. to be Adj. — B. Oct. 2. 

Shubiick, T., Lieut. -Col., to the 1st regt. JJ. Cav.— -C. Aug. 10, 

Swettenham, Lieut. -Col., from 1st to 8th regt. Ll. Cav. — C. Aug. 10. 

Taylor, 'P. E., to he Ensign 12th N. I. — Aug. 6. 

Taylor, Judge and Mag., of Mirzaporc. — C. July 20. 

'I’homas, C. S., Ensign from 26th to 22d regt., IN. L— B. Sept. 23. 
Thornbury, N., Ensign from 8lh to 4th regt. N. 1. — B. Sept. 23. 

Twynam, F,, Cadet, to be Ensign 21st N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 

'I'hreshie, C., Cadet, to be Ensign 10th N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 

Unjuliart, A.,‘ Lieut., 2d Lt. Cav. app. Infer., and Aid-dc-Camp to 11. E. 

Commander-in-Chief. — B. Aug. 19. 

Unwin, Lieut., 6th N. 1., to take rank. — B. Srpl. 6. 

Vincent, J., Lieut., Kith iX. Drag., to be Adj. — June 10. 

Vaillant, F. N., Cadet, to be Ensign 24th N. I. — Sept. 23. 

Waterfield, W. II., Capt. 14th N. I., furlough to Europe for three years.— 
B. Aug. 

Webster, Ensign 67lh regt., for Europe, to rejoin his Corps. — C, July. 
Wainwrigbt, Lieut. 47th regt., furlough to Bombay. — C, July. 

White, W. G., Capt. Art., to beMaj. — B. Sept. 20. 

\V liitebead, C. T., Cadet, to the rank of Ensign. — B. Sept. 23. 

VVhichelo, G., Ensign, from 21st to 9th regt. N. I.— B. Sept. 23. 

Wilson, G. D., Ensign, from 2d Europ. to 26th N. I. — B. Sept. 23. 

Williams, F., Cadet, to be Ensign 2d Gr. regt. N. I — B. Sept. 23. 
Willoughby, J. R. F., Cadet, to be Ensign 25lh Europ. regt.— B. Sept. 23. 
Wood, Ensign 5lh N. I., Inter, to 2d regt. Ll. Cav. — B. Sept. 28. 

Zuhlckc, C. W., Ensign 46th Foot, to be Lieut.— C. July 28. 

BIRTHS' 

Batten, the lady of Rev. Dr., of a son, at Haileybury, Jan. I, 1827. 

Binghall, Farrier-Major, 6th Lt. Cav., the wife of, of a daughter, at Trichiuo- 
poly, Aug. 6, 1826. 

Bartlett, Mrs John, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 7. 

Bird, Mrs. Thomas, of a son, at Sausnie, Ally Ghur, July 27. 

(irockett, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Girgaum, Sept. 22d. 

Cooke, the lady of Henry, jun. Esq., of a son, at Serampore, Aug. 9. 

Debrctt, lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Dum-Dum, Aug. 1. 

Dorrett, Mr. J. B., of a son, at Serampore, Sept. 8. 

Edgar, the lady of Lieut. J., 6(Hh N. I., commanding Onore, of a daughter. 
Scpl. 9. 

Klashman, wife of Ml., of a ddughler, a! Calcutta. ^pt. 4. 
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Fulton, the lady of Capt. J., Dep.-Ass.-Quar -Mas. -(Jen., Southern ni\isioii. 

of a daugfhler, at 'rrichinopoly, Aug. 19. 

(ir.iham, the lady of Lieut, and Adj., of a son, at Uariackpore, Sept. 10. 
(jieeii, the lady of Capt., of the Ship Jo/iu iMunro, of a son, at Singapore, July H. 
Hunter, Sarah Ann, the wifeofSub.-Ass.-Surg. J., of a son, at Arcot, Sept. 6. 
Hutchinson, the lady of Capt. T. F., commanding the Delhi Provincial Balt., 
of a son, at Delhi, Aug. 24. 

Jenkins, the lady of Capt., 11. M. 11th Lt. Drag., of a daughter, at Cawn- 
pore, Aug. 28. 

Keajs, the lady of Rev. R. A'., Chaplain at Surat, of a son, Aug. 2. 

Alarslrall, the lady of Hubert, Fsq., 33d M. N. I., of a son, at the Presidency 
Cantonment, Aug. 11. 

Manson, the lady of Capt., Regt. of Artillery, ofa daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 2 
Morris, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. T., ofa daughter, at Halmenuii, Sc'pl. 13 
Macnabb, the lady of J. M., Fs(j., of tin; Bengal C. S,, of a daui^hlei, at 
Mirzapore, Sept. 1. 

Oliphaiit, the lady of Capt., Fug , of a son, at Secunderabad, \n^. 1. 

Owen, the lady of tJ. Fs(i., Sec. Off. F. I. H. ol a son, Jan. 27, 182< 

Playfair, the lady of Id. -Col., ofa son, at BenaiC', Aug. 27. 

Rcbello, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at (’alculta, St pt. 7. 

Ranson, tlio wife of Mr. Sub-Conductor Oid. Dep., of a son, at Secundi'iabad, 
July 18. 

Strettel, the lady of (L (L, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Aug. 15. 

Somerville, the lady of Maj. H. C. S., ol a son, at (’halham, Jan. 3, 1827. 
Sharlice, Mrs. C’harles, of a daughter, at Bellary, Aug. 2. 

Smith, the lady of r4ieut. Hope, 15th regt., ofa daughter, at (;>uilon, Sept. 8 
Snodgiass, the lady of Major, Ass.-Coin.-(ien., of a son, at l^oona. Sept. 12 
Thomas, tliolady of Lieut. W., 11. M. Lt. fnf., ofa son. at Berhanipore, .luly 30 
Twenilo, the lady of Lieut., Art., ofa son, at Dum-Dum, Aug 2. 

Vrignon, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, near Exeter, Jan. I, 1827. 

Valmlares, Mrs. 31. J. D., of a daughter, at Collah Factoiy, Aug. 3. 
AVhiteman, the lady of Capt. J. of a daughter, in Manchester-st. Dec. .30 
Winter, Mrs. Joseph, daughter ol the late Mr. J. I). Poiree, of u daughtm, 
at (;handernagore, Aug. 0. 

Wall, Mrs. Richard, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 4. 

Watson, Mrs. J.C., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, Aug. 9. 

MARRIAGES. 

Adam, G., Esq., to Eliza, eldest daughter of Alox. Read, Esq,, late of the 
Aladras (Mv. Serv., at Bombay, Aug, 9, 

Atherton, R., Esq., Superintend, of the Govern. Stud, to FleanorT., fourth 
daughter of the late G. Benhdgh, Fsq.,at Keita. 

Ashton, Mr. R,, Engraver, to Miss A. II. Coombes, at Aladras, July 19. 

Burnett, W., Esq., Bom. Army, to Isab., only daughter of A, Pitcairn, l^i]., 
of Pitcullo, Dec. 19. 

Burn, IL, Esq., of Great Quebec Street, London, youngi st .s«m of late Maj. 
Gen. W. Burn, Hon. E. I. C. Service, to Eliza Maria, widow ofthclate H 
Bellingham, Esq., and daughter of the lare C. RowUs Esq., of Kingston, 
Surrey. 

Cuthbertson, Capt. R, J., Master Attend., to 3Ji.ss C. M. J. Bone, at 31alacca, 
June 18. 

Clayton, 31r., of Gray’s Inn Square, to Emily, eldest dangliter of the late 
Lieut. -Col. F. W. Beilis, U. E. L Comp. Serv., Jan. 0, 1S27. 

Counsell, Lieut. W., Beng. Art., to Ali.ss Wiltshire, at Calcutta. Sejd. 12. 
Cruz De, Mr. J. C., Ass, in Gen. Treas., to Miss L. F. Desplannes, at Cal- 
cutta, July 27. f 
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rasewcll, Mr. J., of tho Country ’Service, to Miss E. Rrooks, Bombay, 

(bispin, r/ieut, B , 14lh N. I., to Miss Janet Bell, Bombay, Sept. 25. 

Clayton, Lieut. H., Sub.-Ass., Com. -Gen., to Jean II., daughter of Lieut. - 
Gen. Sir II. Blair, K.C.B. Calcutta, Aug. 9. 

Davidson C., Esq., of Brabant-court, to Caroline Frances, eldest daughter 
of Major Haswell, formerly of the 3d foot, Jan. 13. 

Ibiris, Capt. O., Madras Cav., to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. R. Biiekland, 
of Southampton, Jan. 3. 

Ganiault, Capt. J,, ^Tth regt, M. N. I., to Emma Carrnthers, fifth daughter of 
the late J. 1). White, ICsq., of the Medical Board, Mad. Est. 

Hunter, (J. F., Esq,, of Calcutta, to Jane Napier, only daughter of the late 
W. A. Kellatt, Esq., of Cork, at Edinburgh, Jan. 3, 1827. 

Harris, Mr. J., to Miss C-aroline Parsick, at (ailcutta, July 28. 

Morton, T., Esq., to Mrs. Cath. Burrowes, at Cawnpore, Aug. 24. 

M‘(Jill, Mr. James, Dep. Ass. Comm, of Ordnance, to Miss Jane, daughter 
of tho late (b)nduclor F. Bishop, at Secunderabad, July 31. 

Moor, (’apt. John, lion. East India (bnnp.my’s Service Bombay Establish- 
ment, to Mary Anna, widow of the late Capt. T. Sealy, at Bombay. 

Owen. 0. S., Esq., to Fanny Forbes, widow of tho late Alex. Forbes, Esq., at 
Chinsurah, Sept. 7. 

Ridout, Ijii'ut, T., 0th N. I , to Miss Tighe, ktb daughter of the late T. 
Tighe, Esq., of Tuam, County of Galway, at Poona, Aug. 17. 

Suter, F., Esq., of Bimlipitam, East Indies, to Eliza, second dauglitcr of the 
late Mr. M‘Lean, of Forres, Jan. 1, 1827. 

Sejoiirne, Mr. J. P., to Miss M. Voseonsellos, at Chandernagore, Sept. 1. 

Stewart, Lieut. W. M., 22d N. I., to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Debnani, If. M. I3lb Light Infantry, at Berbainpore, Aug. 8. 

Taylor. G. I , Esq., of the Ifon. (bimpany’s Civil Service, to Ilarrii t, 
daughter of the lale II. Christopher, E.sq. 

Whinyates, Capt. F. F., Horse Biigado, to Elizabeth, youngest tlaiighter of 
John Campbell, Esq., of Annidale, Argyleshirc, Aug. 7. 

DEATHS. 

Amherst, Hon. ('apt., aged 24, at Barraekpore, Aug. 22. 

Ager. G. M., the infant .son of Lieut. W., at Sunkei-umpelte, July 17, 1827. 

Bergin, Mrs. Mary, aged 17, at Secumlerabad, July 21. 

Bunn, Mrs,, relict of the late Capt. Bunn, of Hon. East India Comp. Service. 

Burrowes, J. (batli., wife of ( apt. T. 1). Burrowes, 4th Lt. Drag., Jan. 17. % 

Barnewall, Cath. wife of (bipt. Barnewall. Pol. Ag. at Rajeote, Aug. 1. 

Balamanno, Lieut. 2d. Lt. Cav., at Rajeote, Aug. 5. 

Blundell, Mrs., widow of the laic IL, Esq., V. S., at Howrah, Aug. 1. 

Brodie, W. D., Esq., Registrar of the Carnatic Debts, at Madras, Aug. II. 

Bellcw, Tneut. C. R., Interp.. and Quar.-Masl., 37th N. I., aged 2-5, at Bar- 
relly, July 27. 

(■lark, Capt., VV. of the E. L ship (feorge, in Rockingham Row, aged 39, 
Jan. 22, 1827. 

Cnniming, F. Esq., F. 8. A., lale of tho ollice of the Board of Commissioners 
for the A (fairs of India, aged 50. 

Clarke, Lieut. (L, I2th N. L, at Mhow, Aug. 5. 

(’rnz De, Mrs. Seraflna, of childbirth, aged 30, at Bombay, Aug. 24. 

Clark, Mr. W., formerly Harbour-Master of Caleulta, aged nS. Aug. 2 

Colquhouii, A. Esq., lale Pa>inas. 2d halt. (Dth regt., aged 02, Aug. 8 

('.iulficld,the lady of Maj. J., Pol. Ag. at Koteh, Aug. 2(5. 

Carpenter, Mr. F. J.. foimer Record-keeper of Mil. ntpat1.,agcd 48, at Cai- 
nUla, Sep. 12. 

( luz, Dc, Mr. Bartho., Ass. Ind. Gaz. Press, aged 26, at Calcutta, July 25. 
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Curran, Mrs. Ross, aged 23, at Calcutta, July 27. 

° Ju“’ ”■ ”■ *■’ Anchorage, 

Dundon, Mr. R., Beng., mar., aged 28, Aug. 4, 

Dodd, J., Esq., late Quar. Mas. H. M. 20th Reg., at Poonah Sep 23 
Duncan, Lieut. H. M., dth N. I., at Rajpote, Bomb. Presidency, Sep.V>. 

Evans, C. T., Esq., Indigo planter, aged 49, at Calcutta, Sep. 9. 

Grant, Mrs., widow of Chas. Grant, Esq., late one of the Directors of the 
East India Company, in York-Terrace, Regent’s-Park, Jan. 23. 

Gibbons, W. L., Esq., Librarian, Calcutta, Aug. 1. 

Holloway, Maj.-Gen. Sir Chas., late of theRoyalEngin., aged 77, at Daven- 
port, Jan. 4. 

Harris, Gen. Adolph, aged 82, at Hoddesdon, Jan. 91. 

Hawkes, Lieut. J., 20th B. N. L, at Baroda, Sept. 4. 

Hollingberg, Master F. M., aged 2, at Calcutta, Aug. 5. 

Inverarity, Capt. J., 14th N. I., at Rutnagherrce, 2lst July. 

Kays, R. B., son of Ass. Sur. of Mad. Estab. at Sattara, Sep. 17. 
Karamgoin, Mr. J. F., English teacher, at Calcutta, Sep. 6. 

Laurie, T. R., youngest son of the Rev. J. Laurie, at Colabah, Aug. 20. 

Malcolm, G. A., Esq., of the Civil Service, Bombay Establishment, at the 
village of Yesdekhaust, in Persia, July 15. 

Mordon, Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Col. Mordon, H. M. COth regt. 
at Jenat, Sep. 11. 

Munday, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Mr. P., Barrack overseer, aged 19, at Dina- 
pore, Aug. 21. 

Mackey, Mrs. J., aged 24, at Howrah, Aug. 14. 

Moorhouse, Mr. Lewis, aged 23, at Madras, July 20. 

Pearson, Mr, John, aged 42 years, at Calcutta, July 28. 

Prescott, the Lady of Lieut. S. W., 5th N. I., at the Presidency, Sept. 19, 
Pennefathcr, Ens. W., 4()th N, L, at Secunderabad, Aug. 9. 

Rogers, Mr. R., Serj.-Pion., at Mongyhr, July 28. 

Russell, Anne Barbara, infant daughter of F. VV., Esq., B.C. S., at Madrav 
Sep. 17. 

Ripley, Emily Jane, daughter of Lieut,, 2d Europ. regt., aged 2, in Fort 
William, Sept. 11. 

Rencontre, Mr. F.,at Pondicherry, July 17. 


Souza, De, Lady Anna Maria, relict of the late Sir M. De Souza, Bombay, 
Aug. 15. 

Souza, De, Rev. A. J. aged 60, at Bandora, Aug. 8. 

Statham, R. C., Esq., aged 56, at Calcutta, Aug. 5. 

Smyth, C., Esq., 2d Off. of ship Ganges, on passage from Rangoon. 

Short, Lt. Col. Wra., 2d Beng. N. I., at Barrackpore, Aug. 23. 

Thorosc, Mrs. M. G., aged 52, at Calcutta, Aug. 81. 

Thomason, the lady of the Rev. T. T., at sea, March 25. 


Victor, Lieut. D. L., 14th >f. I., at Malligaum, Sept. 7. 
Valente, Mr. J. J., aged 65, at Calcutta, Sept. 6. 


Walls, Master W.B., aged 17, at Calcutta, July SO. 

Waller, Capt., E. H. M. 87th regt., aged 84, at Fort William, Aug. 12. 
Watson, H. Maria, 2d daught. of Lt. Col. Watson, 42d regt., aged 1 1, at Cawi- 
jpore, June 4. 

Waterman, T. Esq., aged 54, at Saugor, Aug. 7, 

Williamson, Eunica, wife of Rev. T. J. Wesley, Missionary, aged 21, at 
Rogapettah, Madras, July 19. 

Websterfleld, W. H. Esq., aged 33, at Calcutta, Aug. 14. 

Oriental fftrald, Vol. 19. 2Q 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGCNCC. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Stop's Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Dale. 

1826. 

Jan. 

30 

OtfPortsmo. 

Columbine . . 

Tait 

Bombay. . 

Sept. 7 

Jan. 

30 

Cowes 

Blois 

Limming . . 

Batavia . . 

Oct. I 

Jan. 

30 

Crookhaven 

Penang 

Rogers . . 

Padang . . 

S.'p. 30 

Jan. 

30 

OffScilly .. 

Janina 


Mauritius 

Oct. 13 

Jan. 

31 

OiTPlymoulh 

Good Hope . . 

Douglas . . 

Bengal . . 


Jan. 

31 

Cowes 

Thames 

Fraser 

Batavia . . 

Sep. 14 

Jan. 

31 

0(f Scilly . . 

Albion 

Proctor . , 

Singapore 

Aug. 27 

Fob. 

1 

Cowes 

Greenock 

Miller . . 

Batavia . . 

4ug. 10 

Feb. 

1 

Offllastings 

Industrie 

Baloiny . . 

Batavia . . 

Sep. 25 

Feb. 

1 

Cowes 

Security 

Ross 

Batavia . . 

Sep. 13 

Feb. 

1 

Downs 

William Pitt 

Roberts . . 

Mauritius 

Ocl. 30 

Fob. 

1 

OfrDover .. 

Lavinia 

Brooks 

Mauritius 


Feb. 

2 

Off Dartnio. 

Catli. Elizabeth Ingerman . . 

Batavia . . 


Feb. 

2 

Greenock . . 

Crown 

Baird 

Bombay . . 



ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Aug. 16 

Bengal 

Duke of Lancaster 

Hanney 

. , Liverpool 

Aug. 21 

Bengal 

Providence 

Ardlie 

. . London 

/Lag. 21 

Bombay 

Mono Castle 

Smith 

. . Liverpool 

Aug. 22 

Singapore . . 

Orwell 

Farrer 

. . London 

Aug, 25 

Singapoi% . . 

Marg. Elizabeth . . 

Mangles 

. . London 

Vug. 28 

Singapore . . 

Crown 

Baird 

. . Clyde 

Vug. 31 

Singapore . . 

Atalauta 

Johnson 

. . London 

Sep. 9 

Singapore . . 

Headleys 

Crockerley 

. . London 

Sep. 12 
Sep. 13 

Madras 

I.ady Holland 

Snell 

. . London 

Madras 

Asia 

Balderson 

. . London 

Sep. 10 

Madras 

Rose 

Marquis 

. . l.ondon 

Sep. 17 

Bombay . . 

Parncl 

Sheppard 

, . London 

Sep. 18 

Bombay 

Boyne 

Miller 

, . LoncUrn 

Sep. 19 

Bombay 

Palmyra 

Smith 

. . London 

Sep. 21 

Madras 

H.M.S. Boadicea . . 


Plymouth 


Madras 

Melpomene 

Johnson 

. . London 

Sep. 25 

Madras 

Dorothy 

Garnock 

.. Liverpool 

,Oct. 21 

Mauritius . . 

Cleveland 

Harelock 

. . London 

Oct. 22 

Mauritius . . 

James Sibbatd 

Forbes 

. . London 

Nov. 19 

Cape 

Susanna 

Clappison 

, . London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

Date. Port of Depart, Ship’s Name, Commamier. Destination. 

1826. 

Jan. 24 Deal .. Sir W. Wallace Wilson .. Bengal and Madras 

Jan, 24 Deal . . Warwick . . Cribson . . Bonlbav 

Feb. 1 Liverpool .. Bourbonnais . . Gilband .. Mauritius & Bombay 


PAssENGBas Homewards. 

By the Columbian, from Bombay ; Captain Shaw, and Ensign Crockelt, 
left at Cape ; Captain De Lisle, and Dr. French, H. M.’s 40th regt. 

By the Thomas, from Batavia, John Morgan, Esq. 
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